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The Rise of American Intellectual History 


Jous Hicram 


BRANCH of learning which claims for itself both a position as a 
Aa specialty and a role in surmounting specialization is not likely to 
submit easilv to definition. In 1950, intellectual history was still seeking 
coherence, still eluding confinement. To.some scholars it seemed basically a 
history of intellectuals, to others a history of ideas, and to a third group it 
included every type and level of miental activity. But despite shifting 
programmatic emphases, ‘intellectual history had acquired, 'in the course of 
its separation from pre-existing studies; a distinctive orientation. It scrutinized 
the relatively enduring organizations of thought and emotion (knowledge, 
opinion, faith, attitudes) as they develop and operate within particular his- 
torical contexts. Other types of history often used the same materials and 
sometitnes considered the same questions. Histories of knowledge or art, for 

“example, might seek primarily to evaluate a category of cultural achievements 
yet illuminate intellectual relationships in'doing so. In intellectual history, the 
f search for connections between bodies of thought and related areas of intel- 
' lectual or social experience was central and systematic." 


1 For various definitions of intellectual ' history, see Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men: The 
Story of Western Thought (New York, 1950), pp. 7-17; Franklin L. Baumer, “Intellectual 
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This search began when men first looked to the act of thinking for a key 
to the whole course of historical development. In the hands of certain eight- 
eenth century rationalists, the idea of progress opened an almost’ new dimen- 
sion to man’s conception of the past. For the first time, the history of thought 
assumed a central importance in historical study as Voltaire, Condorcet, and’ 
others celebrated the progress of humanity and the power of reason as its 
driving force. To these apostles of Enlightenment, the record of human 
intelligence in the past had an altogether new significance: it confirmed their 
faith in a progressive future.” 

The first American to study systematically the materials of intellectual 
history performed a similar function and bore a similar debt to the impulse 
of the Enlightenment. In surveying advances in twenty arts and sciences, 
Samuel Miller’s Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (1803) showed 
caution as well as learning; but it testified in nearly every chapter to the 
triumpks of progress and reason. Miller never fulfilled his plan of expanding 
the two-volume work which he published in his early thirties, and in later 
years this Jeffersonian clergyman repented of the secular enthusiasms of his 
youth.* To a degree, his countrymen followed the same course. When the 
age of reason passed, American faith in progress secured broader founda- 
tions, and intellectual history did not flourish. It remained for a new En- 
lightenment in the twentieth century to undertake in American historiography 
a sustained exploitation of the promise of the eighteenth. 

Yet for all its concentration on political themes, the nineteenth century 
did not entirely ignore the history of thought. In Europe a few scholars, in- 
cluding Burckhardt, Buckle, and Lecky, worked on that amorphous story 
of human achievement known as the history of civilization, thereby calling 
attention to the importance of ideas. In the United States, three men with 
unusually broad interests blazed similar paths in the third quarter of the 
century. John W. Draper, the first and most speculative of them, wrote a 
History oj the Intellectual Development of Europe to convert history into a 
positivistic science.* Andrew D. White, a Cornell University president whose 
view of the past came largely from Guizot, Buckle, Lecky, and Draper, sur- 





History and Its Problems,” Journal of Modern History, XXI (September, 1949), 191-203; 
Arthur O. Levejoy, The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), pp. 3-23; Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), 
pp. ix—xvii, For conceptual definitions I am indebted to David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New York, 1948), pp. 149-74. 

2John B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (London, 1920), pp. 127-58. 

3 A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. (New York, 1803), I, 4-11, II, 410; 
Samuel Miller, The Life of Samuel Miller, D.D. LL.D. (Philadelphia, 1869), pp. 121-33, 178. 

42 vols. (New York, 1863); Donald Fleming, John William Draper and the Religion of 
Science (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 74-94. 
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` veyed the clash of theology and science more carefully than Draper but no 
less zealously.’ Henry C. Lea, a Philadelphia book publisher, dealt only with 
the theological side of the matter; his bold and ranging treatment of ecclesias- 
tical institutions and ideas—enhanced by the influence of Lecky—filled seven- 
teen volumes of surpassing scholarship.* Although very different from one 
another in many ways, each of the three was, in some degree, an heir of the 
Enlightenment, confident of man’s progress through his intellectual emanci- 
pation. eS 
These stirrings did little for the study of American history. Of the three’ 
pioneers, only Draper wrote about the native scene, and when he did so 
` he shifted from ideas to a political and military account of the Civil War.’ 
The neglect of American for European themes extended into the next genera- 
tion of intellectual historians which appeared from the 1890's to the First 
‘World War. Like: Draper, William A. Dunning analyzed the thinking of 
' Europeans and the behavior of Americans.* James Harvey Robinson and 
most of his students were Europeanists. Henry Adams, who wrote brilliantly 
on medieval culture and early American politics, tried to relate both subjects 
to intellectual development. His Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres succeeded, 
but the descriptions of intellectual life in the introductory and concluding 
chapters of his History of the United States bore no significant relation to 
the heart of the story, and Adams knew it.” Clearly, the American past failed 
to inspire the historians of culture and ideas. Indeed, the country lacked a 
considerable body of systematic speculation in any field. Its historians had 
little sense of a vital, indigenous heritage of thought, for American intel- 
lectual achievement seemed insignificant in comparison to the political, social, 
and economic achievements which absorbed the scholars. Other intellectual 
historians must have shared the belief of the great medievalist, Henry Osborn 
Taylor, that American civilization was too practical and unlovely to warrant 
attention.’ 
5 Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White, 2 vols. (New York, 1905), I, 38, 42, 259-61; x 
A. D. White, “On Studies in General History and the History of Civilization,” Papers of the ` 
American Historical Association, 1 (1885), 18; A. D. White, The Warfare of Science (New  ”. 
ge ERA Lea, An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church (Bos- 
ton, 1867), p. vi; Edward Sculley Bradley, Henry Charles Lea: A Biography (Philadelphia, 
1931), pp. 118-22, 127-28, For his social ideas, see Arthur C. Howland, ed., Minor Historical 
Writings and Other Essays by Henry Charles Lea (Philadelphia, 1942). 
“John W. Draper, History of the American Civil War, 3 vols. (New York, 1867-70). 
. BWilliam A. Dunning, History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval (New York, 
1902), and Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 1865-1877 (New York, 1907). 
9 History of the United States of America during the . . . Administration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 4 vols. (New York, 1889-91), I, 130, 176, III, 212. 


10 Henry O. Taylor, Human Values and Verities (Edinburgh, 1929), pp. 55-59. “We are 
a commercial people. We cannot boast of our arts, our crafts, our cultivation; our boast is in the 
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To find substance and significance in American thought, historians needed 
a cultural pride that would make this aspect of the nation’s past seem intrinsi- 
cally important to them; and they needed too an interpretive method that 
would give real meaning to the neglected record of thought by connecting 
it with the alluring story of deeds. One nineteenth century historian of dis- 
tinction did have both qualifications. Moses Coit Tyler was convinced that 
by studying America’s mind and spirit he could illuminate its whole his- 
torical development; and with cultural nationalism he was richly endowed. 
Driven by a sense of patriotic dedication and upheld by confidence in the 
significance of ideas, Tyler inaugurated the critical study of American intel- 
lectual history. 

In searching for a scholarly vocation during the decade after the Civil 
War, Tyler longed “to help American civilization to be a success.” Disturbed 
at the perils that beset American society in the Gilded Age, he hoped through 
history to reassert the force of national ideals. Reading Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England spurred him on, for there he found an exciting 
demonstration that intellectual activity supplied the motive force for social 
evolution. But instead of following Buckle in a quest for mechanistic laws, 
Tyler adopted Sainte-Beuve's biographical method and studied the lives of 
individual intellectuals in order to understand their minds.** 

In addition to these influences, the young Michigan scholar had a ground- 
ing in both literature and history sufficient to attempt the kind of inter- 
disciplinary investigation that has been essential to the development of the 
field he pioneered. When circumstances deflected Tyler from writing a gen- 
eral American history to writing a history of American literature, he produced 
detailed surveys of the colonial and Revolutionary periods which he could 
properly announce as intellectual history.” Here early American writings 
appeared chiefly as transcriptions of the conditions and conceptions of their 

* times. His volumes on the Revolutionary era dismissed almost entirely the 
artistic values which literary critics continued to stress, and instead discoursed 
grandly about the decisive influence of ideas in American history.** Never- 
theless, Tyler was still doing literary history quite as much as intellectual 





wealth we produce,” said Ida M. Tarbell in History of the Standard Oil Company, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1904), IJ, 284. 

11 Jessica Tyler Austen, ed., Moses Coit Tyler, 1835-1900: Selections from His Letters and 
Diaries (New York, 1911), pp. 42-44; Howard Mumford Jones and Thomas Edgar Casady, 
The Life of Moses Coit Tyler (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1933), PP. 141, 149-50. 

12 George L. Burr, “Moses Coit Tyler,” in Annual Report of the American Historical As- 
sociation for 1901 (Washington, 1902), I, 193; Moses Coit Tyler, 4 History of American 
Literature during the Colonial Period, 1607-1765, 2 vols. (New York, 1878) I, 5. 

13 Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revolution, 176 3-1783, 2 vols. (New York, 
1897), I, vii-viii, 8-9, 2 
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history. Basically, he presented a sequence of writers rather than a system of 
thought, and respected the boundaries of genres rather than the movements 
of ideas. In a fragmentary way, however, he got hold of men’s thoughts— 
many of them, at least—and set them in a social context. If Tyler lacked the 
interpretive power and singleness of purpose to make good on his claim of 
depicting the inner spirit of the American people, he exhumed a large phase 
of their history and presented it with massive and enduring scholarship. 

Tyler had no immediate successors, although his friend, Edward Eggles- 
ton, worked into colonial intellectual history from another direction. A 
pioneer social historian, Eggleston brought from his earlier career as a real- 
istic novelist ar honest interest in folk-culture. His last book, issued in 1901, 
stressed popular beliefs more than customs and institutions. lt was a pre- 
mature .effort, but furnished an early indication of how far social historians 
might swing from accustomed orbits.** Although Eggleston reached the 
study of ideas across the trackless wastes of social history while Tyler moved 
down from the lofty heights of literary history, the two men had distinctive 
traits in common. Both were men of letters, self-trained as scholars. Both 
regarded American thought as worth writing about because they could ap- 
proach it as somehow historically influential.** Yet they lived at a time when 
historiography was passing into the hands of academic professionals with 
very different canons of historical significance. 

In the 1870's, when Tyler's first volume appeared, historical scholarship 
in the United States was coming under the control of a set of principles 
which very largely blocked off the path that he opened. The ideals of stark 
objectivity which Henry Adams, Herbert Baxter Adams, and John W. Bur- 
gess imported from German seminars made researchers suspicious of airy 
assertions—like those of Tyler and Eggleston—on the power of ideas in 
history. This was all to the good, but the “scientific” historians had no inter- 
pretive method to take the place of appeals to the Zeitgeist. In the absence of 
such a method they were inclined to ignore the problem of intellectual in- 
fluences and the whole field of intellectual studies as well. Instead, they con- 
centrated on political and institutional themes, thereby reinforcing the general 
tendency of patriots to celebrate America’s political heritage above all else. 
Furthermore, the “scientific” school’s devotion to pure fact-finding aroused 
distrust of the history of ideas as a quagmire of subjectivity. Wary of passing 


14 The Transit of Civilization from England to America in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1901); Charles Hirschfeld, “Edward Eggleston: Pioneer in Social History,” in Eric F. 
Goldman, ed., Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in American History in Honor of 
W. Stull Holt (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 189-210. 

15 Eggleston, Transit, p. 1. 
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judgments on the facts, these scholars tended to shun the aspects of history 
where judgments and values composed the very substance for investigation. 
The sequence of external events appeared to offer them a safe bridge above 
the swirling stream of thought.** As a result, European intellectual history 
suffered as well as American; only a small minority of American students 
ventured into the history of European thought even though they had richer 
resources to exploit than did their colleagues in the American field.” 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, a revolt against the methodo- 
logical assumptions of the “scientific” historians began; and since those as- 
sumptions formed a basic obstacle to the study of ideas, it was not surprising 
that the rebels also prepared the way for the development of intellectual his- 
tory. This attack on the traditional canons of objectivizy developed under the 
leadership of James Harvey Robinson. He called his cause “the new history,” 
by which he meant the achievement of comprehensive syntheses based con- 
sciously on principles of selection derived from contemporary issues. In a 
loose philosophical way, Robinson and most of his associates were pragmatists; 
politically they were progressives. As pragmatic progressives, they liked to 
think of ideas as instruments of adjustment to practical situations and needs; 
and they counted on intelligence and knowledge to keep those instruments 
serviceable for social improvement. In this light, the functioning of the human 
mind in history seemed both explicable and significant; they had a method 
for dealing with it and a sense of its importance.** In a way, Robinson’s group 
were twentieth century philosophes—intrigued by the working of ideas in 
aiding or impeding progress but more anxious to evaluate the power of 
intelligence than to prove it. 

Robinson undoubtedly did more than anyone else ia his day to promote 
the study of intellectual history. He began teaching a famous course on the 
subject in 1904, and he left a band of disciples with the conviction that the 


16 Robin George Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1945), p. 132. 

17 Charles H. Haskins, “European History and American Scholarship,” American Historical 
Review, XXVIII (January, 1923), 215-27. 

18 James Harvey Robinson, The New History (New York, 1912), especially pp. 23~24, 
10Y-31, 134-37; Carl Becker, “Some Aspects of the Influence of Sacial Problems and Ideas 
upon the Study and Writing of History,” Publications of the Americar Sociological Society, VI 
(1912), 73-107. On Robinson’s debt to pragmatism see Harry Elmer Barnes, “James Harvey 
Robinson,” in Howard W. Odum, ed., American Masters of Social Science (New York, 1927), 
pp. 326-27, 330. For Becker’s intellectual antecedents, see his statement in Malcolm Cowley 
and Bernard Smith, eds., Books That Changed Our Minds (New York, 1939), p. 6. The clearest 
statement of Robinson’s instrumentalist approach to ideas appears in his The Mind in the 
Making: The Relation of Intelligence to Social Reform (New York, 1921). The background to 
the present interpretation is set forth by John Herman Randall, jr., and George Haines, IV, “Con- 
trolling Assumptions in the Practice of American Historians,” in Theory and Practice in His- 
torical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography (Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 54, New York, 1946), pp. 23-52. 
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subject could help students bring their own opinions up to date by exposing 
the vicissitudes of past beliefs.*® Yet the early instrumentalist historians added 
very little to the knowledge of American thought for a number of years. Not 
until 1922, when Carl Becker’s analysis of the Declaration of Independence”” 
appeared, did this school make its first important contribution. Until then, 
explorations of American social and economic history absorbed the efforts 
of dissenters from tradition. 

In the end, such studies proved an essential preliminary to ventures into 
the realm of ideas. The movement into social and economic fields was already 
under way in the late nineteenth century, and in practice exponents of the 
“new history” could join it more easily than they could transcend it. Their 
own program—reinforced by Karl Lamprecht’s Kulturgeschichte—called for 
consideration of the whole range of human experience; in the circumstances, 
this indiscriminate enthusiasm overshadowed any special case for the study 
of ideas. Meanwhile, Frederick Jackson Turner and Charles A. Beard, both 
of whom shared much of the new outlook, were demonstrating how exciting 
investigations of social or economic life could be. Since social-economic his- 
tory was paying large dividends, intellectual studies remained in abeyance. 
Furthermore, intellectual history presented a crucial difficulty to professional 
historians because few of them had the skills necessary to deal with it. Even 
the most heretical lay under the influence of a “scientific” training which 
bent them toward concrete facts and taught them very little about handling 
opinions or values. 

Among some of the disciplines in the compartmentalized world of Amer- 
ican scholarship, a rigorously critical method exercised a lighter sway than 
in the historical guild. In departments of philosophy and literature, judg- 
* ments of values were inescapable responsibilities and could resist more stub- 
bornly the prestige of the naked fact. As a result, while historians still hesi- 
tated on the periphery of American intellectual history, a few literary and 
philosophical scholars plunged deeply into it. In doing so, they capitalized 
on the potentialities latent in the “new history” and inclined toward a sim- 
ilarly liberal, pragmatic outlook. 

For these and other reasons, the first distinguished, scholarly survey of 
the American mind came from a professor of English. In 1913, when Vernon 
L. Parrington began his chronicle of American thought, literary studies still 
confined themselves essentially to moralizing, idealizing, and criticizing. 


19 Luther V. Hendricks, James Harvey Robinson: Teacher of History (New York, 1946), 
p- 15; Robinson, The New History, pp. 130-31. 
20 The Declaration of Independence: A Study in the History of Political Ideas (New York, 
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Among the factors which moved the rebellious westerner to a larger effort, 
the stimulus of the new school of historians was crucial. He admired Turner, 
knew something of Dewey's doctrine, drew heavily on the historical and 
political views of his friend,. J. Allen .Smith, and had immense enthusiasm 
for Beard's early work, which he regarded as the intellectual capstone of the 
Progressive movement. Accordingly, Parrington set about to apply their inter- 
pretive insights in tracing the genesis and development of major American 
ideologies. In characterizing his own generation, he described himself ex- 
actly: “So in the spirit of the Enlightenment the current liberalism dedicated 
itself to history and sociology, accepting as its immediate and particular busi- 
ness a reexamination of the American past in order to forecast an ampler 
democratic future.” ** 

His achievement, published in two volumes in 1927 and a posthumous 
third in 1930, had the proportions and the passion of an epic. In essence, he 
unrolled a panorama of the growth of a democratic liberalism—how its vari- 
ous seeds came from Europe, how it fought free from Puritan autocracy, how 
it flourished under agrarian auspices, how romantic optimism invigorated 

- its struggles with an exploitative capitalist philosophy, and how it faced the 
combined challenge of industrialism and mechanistic pessimism. Truly, it 
seemed that the social conflicts to which historians had recently pointed had 
equally vital intellectual counterparts. 

After the critics’ first elated acclaim for Parrington’s performance, his 
successors perceived more and more deficiencies in his work. Today the 
book appears as a noble ruin on the landscape of our scholarship. Its essential 
grandeur and some of its wonderful intellectual portraits still challenge com- 
parison, even though much of it has become obsolete. Driven by a fighting 
faith in agrarian democracy, Parrington at times miscast his heroes and 
made villains of men who deserved fairer understanding. The splendor of 
his rhetoric often concealed a looseness of meaning, and a few of his boldest 
generalizations have proved the most mistaken.” 


21 Vernon L, Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 3 vols. (New York, 1927-30), 
I, iii, TJ, xx, 401-11. (The personal overtones of the last passage are revealing.) Like most 
earlier intellectual historians in the United States, Parrington derived methodological guidance 
from European scholarship, in his case from Hippolyte Taine. Ibid., III, vii. For discussions of 
earlier literary scholarship, see Howard Mumford Jones, The Theory of American Literature 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1948), and Norman Foerster, ed., The Reinterpretation of American Literature 
(New York, 1928). 

22 William T. Utter, “Vernon Louis Parrington,” in William T. Hutchinson, ed, The 
Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography (Chicago, 1937), pp. 399-408; Alfred 
Kazin, On Native Grounds: An Interpretation of Modern American Prose Literature (New 
York, 1942), pp. 154-643 Richard Hofstadter, “Parrington and the Jeffersonian Tradition,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, II (October, 1941), 391-400; Yvor Winters, “On the Possibility 
of a Cooperative History of American Literature,” American Literature, XII (November, 1940), 
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Along with the limitations of his own enthusiasms, Parrington also 
betrayed the limitations of his background as a student of literature. While 
his colleagues in the English departments were censuring him for aesthetic 
insensitivity, others more properly noticed that Parrington’s themes and 
materials did not fulfill his intention of surveying the main currents in 
American thought. He showed slight interest or competence in metaphysics 
and theology; he scarcely touched scientific thought and development, or the 
rise of the social sciences; he ignored legal thought, intellectual institutions, 
and the nonliterary arts. In fact, the book was basically a study of certain 
political and economic ideas as revealed in writings which Parrington deemed 
to be literature. Although his sources included many public documents and 
polemics, the emphasis still lay on imaginative letters. The wonder was that 
he cut as broad a swath as he did, but in the end he remained a captive of 
his own academic discipline. 

Parrington was unique but not alone. Others outside of the historical 
guild were responding to the thrust of the “new history” in a similar way. 


` In 1927 another literary scholar, Howard Mumford Jones, published a study 


of the reception of French culture in the United States, emphasizing the total 
historical milieu in which French influences operated.”* Meanwhile, Herbert 
Schneider, one of John Dewey’s students, tackled American philosophical 
history as a seriously historical enterprise. At the end of the decade, Schneider 
produced a study of the rise and fall of Puritanism—a somewhat thin analysis 
but one which tried to capture the general intellectual temper revealed in a 
cross-section of sermon literature and which took some account of social and 
economic factors.”* 

In all of this activity, the instrumentalist approach to ideas showed its 
suggestiveness and fertility. And behind at least some of these new gropings 
lay another factor—a rediscovery of American cultural consciousness, The 
1920s were bringing forth literature, philosophy, music, and painting of 
remarkable vitality and originality; this current cultural efflorescence di- 
rected attention to past cultural resources. At the same time, the widespread 
disparagement of America’s “Puritan,” “genteel,” and “Victorian” ways 
sharpened the issues confronting students of the nation’s cultural heritage. 

23 America and French Culture, 1750-1848 (Chapel Hill, 1927). In disparaging the in- 
fluence of French political and philosophical thought on the United States, Jones weakened one 
of Parrington’s most important generalizations. For a pioneering exploration of a popular con- 
ception, see Francis Pendleton Gaines, The Southern Plantation: A Study in the Development 


and Accuracy of a Tradition (New York, 1924). Names and titles cited here and later are, of 
course, only illustrative. 

24 Herbert W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930); Schneider to author, June 
8, 1949. Parrington was an added inspiration to Schneider, who regards his own work as supple- 
menting the former in the fields of metaphysics and theology. 
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From such contemporary ferments, a growing company of scholars received 
a more confident pride and a more insistent questioning of American intel- 
lectual traditions.” In effect, cultural nationalism co-operated with instru- 
mentalism in opening up the history of ideas. Since these influences played 
across departmental lines, the study of American thought was beginning to 
prosper through beneficent interaction between. the three disciplines chiefly 
concerned. As students of history, literature, and philosophy cut loose in 
maverick-fashion from accustomed environs, they gave each other the cues 
which have led them all toward an uncharted domain. 

But to judge from the reviews in its academic journals, the historical 
profession as a whole was dead to these new developments in the 1920's. 
Parrington was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in history for 1927, but among all 
publications devoted exclusively to history, only the obscure historical organ 
of his own state ever reviewed one of his volumes. As late as 1934, a bibliog- 
raphy prepared by the American Historical Association defined history to 
mean simply political, constitutional, legal, and economic history.** Even 
social historians, for the most part, shared the general inertia induced by an 
inclination toward tangible particulars and a lack of training in theoretical 
analysis. By and large, they preferred to remain on safe and accustomed 
ground, studying the outward facts of social activities without investigating 
directly the movements of thought and feeling which lay behind them. Never- 
theless, in the late twenties the exponents of the “new history” were moving 
cautiously to fulfill its claims. Like Eggleston thirty years before, a few social 
historians were finding that answers to problems inherent in their own field 
of interest led them into the realm of ideas. Phases of social life, when looked 
at closely, turned out to have intellectual aspects as well, and the understand- 
ing of one remained incomplete without comprehension of the other. How, 
for example, could one assess properly the functions of schools and churches 
without knowing the intellectual level which they had reached at a given 
time and place, or how they expressed prevailing knowledge and opinion? 
Indeed, how could the fortunes of any social group or movement or period 
become truly meaningful without an appreciation of its characteristic aspira- 


25 It is noteworthy that Parrington could define his task as one of tracing “a body of ideals 
that we reckon definitively American.” Main Currents, 1, iii. For a vivid, popular example of the 
cultivation of intellectual history in the interest of a contemporary national reawakening, see 
Lewis Mumford, The Golden Day: A Study in American Experience and Culture (New York, 
1926). The force of cultural nationalism in impelling a young, beginning scholar toward intel- 
lectual history is evident in Merle Curti, “Literature in the Synthetic Study of History,” Historical 
Outlook, XII (April, 1922), 129. See also Henry Seidel Canby, American Memoir (Boston, 
1947), Pp. 261, 320-21. . $ 

26 “List of Research Projects in History Exclusive of Doctoral Dissertations, Now in Progress 
in the United States and the Dominion of Canada,” American Historical Review, XXXIX, supple- 
ment (April, 1934), 3- 
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tions and attitudes? In facing these questions, a handful of social historians 
was letting intellectual history in through the back door. In some such way, 
the new subject acquired—in addition to methodological and patriotic stimuli 
—a further impetus from the development of an established professional task. 

One of the early leaders in this respect (as in many others) was Charles A. 
Beard. He had long been associated with Robinson as a friend and collabora- 
tor; now in 1927 he joined with Mary Beard to publish The Rise of American 
Civilization, based on the principles of Kulturgeschichte. Here, into a general 
survey of United States history, leading strands of intellectual development 
were woven effectively for the first time. Within a general framework of 
class conflict, the Beards allowed wide scope for a variety of other causes as 
they surveyed evolving patterns of educational, scientific, artistic, and specula- 
tive activity. It was exciting, because so huge a canvas could be full of hard 
material circumstances yet still display the historical vitality of the Beards’ 
own values—science, secularism, social democracy, faith in progress. Material 
history, however, limited the depth of their inquiries as literary history 
limited the breadth of Parrington’s. The Beards’ chapters on intellectuals 
dealt more with their doings and writings than with their thinking. Signifi- 
cantly, the only social philosophy which received extended and systematic 
treatment was the idea of progress. 

The same year witnessed a triumph less dazzling but perhaps as sig- 
nificant with the issuance of the first four volumes of A History of American 
Life, under the general editorship of Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan 
Fox. These two men—both former students of Robinson at Columbia—stood 
among the vanguard of the social historians who were beginning to probe 
into intellectual problems. Both had already achieved distinction in their 
field, and both were to remain primarily social historians. But Schlesinger, 
who had been very strongly influenced by Turner and Beard, was working 
into new terrain as he meditated such matters as the play of social forces on 
literary trends, the late nineteenth century crisis in religion, and the popular 
attitudes incorporated in many of the country’s changing folkways.?” Fox was 
starting to interest himself in the history of professional knowledge and 
specialization.” Like their own research, the thirteen-volume History of 

27 “American History and American Literary History,” in Foerster, ed., Reinterpretation of 
American Literature, pp. 160-80; “A Critical Period in American Religion, 1875-1900,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, LXIV (1932), 523-47. Comparison of the topics 
treated in New Viewpoints in American History (New York, 1922) and in Paths to the Present 
(New York, 1949) indicates the broadening of Schlesinger’s interests. For his debt to Turner 
and Beard, see the bibliographical notes in New Viewpoints. 

` 28In 1926, at the first session of the American Historical Association devoted to intellectual 


history, he delivered a brilliant paper on the westward transit of civilization through four stages 
of cultural specialization. Dixon Ryon Fox, Ideas in Motion (New York, 1935), pp. 3-36. 
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American Life which Schlesinger and Fox edited was principally social his- 
tory, but it did include some 'account of intellectual trends. Sandwiched be- 
tween chapters on working and living conditions, manners, and group con- 
duct, were discussions of education, religion, and scientific and aesthetic 
achievements. This project codified the nation's social history, but its con- 
tribution to intellectual studies was less impressive. On the whole, the series 
treated cultural activities in separate compartments with scant relation to 
the rest of the story. Its general approach was descriptive, cataloguing surface 
phenomena. 

These pioneering efforts completed the preliminary phase of the study 
of American intellectual history. By 1927 the foundations for a more wide- 
spread research interest in the field were firmly laid: a pragmatic theory 
which made thinking functionally significant in history; a cultural pride 
which made it seem intrinsically significant; a logical extension of the hori- 
zons of social history; and an interdisciplinary orientation which enabled a 
few outstanding leaders to demonstrate these principles in creative scholar- 
ship. Consequently, the years between 1927 and 1940 saw the appearance of 
a promising body of monographic studies and a modest campaign of en- 
couragement. Syntheses more comprehensive than Parrington’s or more 
trenchant than the History of American Life did not materialize. But at least 
the subject was acquiring scholarly solidity in some areas and a certain stature 
of its own. An important spur to research activity came from the establish- 
ment of publishing outlets hospitable to scholarly studies in American intel- 
lectual history. The New England Quarterly, launched in 1928; American 
Literature, following soon after; the Columbia Studies in American Culture, 
inaugurated in the mid-thirties; and, finally, the Journal of the History of 
Ideas, appearing at the end of the decade—each of these multiplied the op- 
portunities for publication and recognition. All except the second of them cut 
squarely across departmental lines.?? Meanwhile, in professional conferences 
during the 1930's, a minority of historians was agitating for more research 
in fresh areas of social and intellectual history. By 1939 the American His- 
torical Association's annual convention was deliberating over the problems 
involved in a “cultural approach” to history. The old guard scoffed politely, 
but the movement was making headway.” 

29 However, the Journal of the History of Ideas had chiefly philosophical and literary auspices 
and gave only a small share of its space to the United States. In 1944 the William and Mary 
Quarterly became another new outlet by broadening its scope to take in the whole cf early 
American history and culture. In 1949, the American Quarterly entered the field. 

30 Committee of the American Historical Association on the Planning of Research, Historical 


Scholarship in America: Needs and Opportunities (New York, 1932), pp. 14, 93-95, 112; Caro- 
line F. Ware, ed., The Cultural Approach to History (New York, 1940). 
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Outside the historical fraternity, the custodians of our literature produced 
the largest quantity of useful research. Their busy activity was part of the 
tremendous advance which the study of American literature was making in 
many directions, and this in turn reflected the exciting literary renaissance 
of the postwar years. Although literary criticism remained prominent among 
the occupations of English departments, the integration of literature with 
history proved one of the most rewarding ventures. 'This inevitably meant a 
growing interest in the political and social pressures which literature has 
reflected and in the ideas and attitudes which it has expressed. For some 
literary scholars these developments resulted in a more or less complete shift 
from the field of polite letters to cultivation of a broader intellectual history. 
Howard Mumford Jones continued to exercise leadership, especially in a 
provocative discussion of the spread of nineteenth century European ideas 
in the United States. Louis B. Wright described sympathetically the intel- 
lectual qualities of the aristocracy in seventeenth century Virginia, emphasiz- 
ing its Elizabethan heritage. Constance Rourke, seeking the springs of a 
native aesthetic tradition, thoughtfully but inconclusively evaluated popular 
attitudes revealed in folk-art and folklore.** In doing so, she illustrated a 
newly sophisticated interest in folklore as a historical source. 

Students of philosophy were less active in American intellectual history 
and accordingly less adventurous in their research, although Ralph Barton 
Perry produced a great biography of William James and a number of 
Schneider’s students did competent monographs on various topics.*? The 
relative meagerness of philosophical scholarship was striking in view of the 
invigoration which European intellectual history was receiving from Arthur 
O. Lovejoy. As units of analysis, Lovejoy and his many followers singled out 
the basic, individuated assumptions which appear variously and pervasively 
in many guises, doctrines, and disciplines.** In tracing these presuppositions 
through changing formulations, Lovejoy showed a respect for the power of 
rational, philosophical thinking in history which few scholars in the Ameri- 
can field shared; but he also displayed a method and a power of logical 


31 Jones's study, presented before the American Historical Association in 1934, appears in 
his Ideas in America (Cambridge, Mass., 1944); Louis B, Wright, The First Gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia: Intellectual Qualities of the Early Colonial Ruling Class (San Marino, Calif., 1940); 
Constance Rourke, American Humor: A Study of the National Character (New York, 1931), and 
The Roots of American Culture and Other Essays (New York, 1942). It is significant that one 
prominent literary scholar, Dixon Wecter, eventually moved ail the way from literary to social 
history and from an English department to a history department. 

32 The Thought and Character of William James, 2 vols. (Boston, 1935); Joseph Harou- 
tunian, Piety Versus Moralism: The Passing of the New England Theology (New York, 1932). 

33 Arthur O. Lovejoy, Great Chain of Being, and Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 
1948). See also the several discussions of Lovejoy in Journal of the History of Ideas, IX (Octo- 
ber, 1948), 403-46. 
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discrimination which they ignored at their own cost. One direct application 
of his methodology to United States history did come from a political scientist, 
Albert K. Weinberg, in a thick book on nationalist expansionism. Yet by and 
large the political science departments in the universities, like the philosophy 
departments, contributed rather little to knowledge of the country’s intel- 
lectual development. As a consequence, the history of political thought in the 
United States still remains in a primitive condition.* 

Among professional historians in the late twenties and thirties, a small but 
growing number proved their claims to competence and interest in intel- 
lectual studies. Their work remained peripheral to the bulk of historical 
writing, but their application of care and precision to the scrutiny of men’s 
thoughts was giving intellectual history a certain respectability in a notably 
sober, conservative craft. Far from declaring independence from social his- 
tory, they assumed the interdependence of social and intellectual life; but they 
demonstrated that one deserved systematic, historical inquiry fully as much 
as the other. 

A few of the older, established historians were turning to the new field. 
For example, Samuel Eliot Morison, aroused by the intelligentsia’s abuse of 
“Puritanism,” published a notablé series of volumes during the 1930’s on 
the intellectual qualities of seventeenth century New England.** Yet most 
of the pioneering in the history of American thought was done by a younger 
generation just emerging from the graduate schools. Merle Curti, one of 
Turner’s last students, was exploiting many areas in the nineteenth century. 
Gilbert Barnes taught us to understand the abolitionists in terms of the 
peculiar evangelical ferment of the Midwest. Richard Shryock took the lead 
in bringing American scientific developments into a social and intellectual 
framework. The seminars of social historians at Columbia and Chicago 
produced young men and women who wrote books on such topics as the 
growth of cultural contacts between the thirteen colonies, the history of 
deism, and the natural rights philosophy of the New England clergy.** 


34 Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American 
History (Baltimore, 1935). Among other studies by political scientists are Benjamin F. Wright, 
American Interpretations of Natural Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), and Charles M. Wiltse. The 
Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy (Chapel Hill, 1935). For economists note Edgar 
A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1932), and 
Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America (New York, 1934). Sociologists’ contribu- 
tions include Charles Hunt Page, Class and American Sociology: From Ward to Ross (New 
York, 1940). 

35 Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 1930); Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, 
2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1936); The Puritan Pronaos: Studies in the Intellectual Life of New 
England in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1936). Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker was 
another mature historian whose interests shifted in these years. 

36 Curti’s most important studies in this period were The Social Ideas of American Educators 
(New York, 1935); Peace or War: The American Struggle, 1636-1936 (New York, 1936); “The 
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Cumulatively, the most impressive contribution probably came from the 
students of Arthur M. Schlesinger, who' was turning out a sizable share of 
the best Ph.D.’s in United States history. Studies of the social and intel- 
lectual life of colonial towns, of anti-Catholicism, and of the reception of 
Darwinism—all these and others owed something to Schlesinger's guidance. 
One of his students, Paul Buck, won a Pulitzer Prize with a dissertation on 
the cultural reconciliation between North and South.” 

In the years since 1940 the output of research on American intellectual 
history has increased perceptibly, at least in departments of history and 
literature. Among historians, the invasion of the field of intellectual history 
brought sufficient distinction to be regarded by Thomas Cochran as the 
profession’s outstanding achievement of the last decade.** Although the 
specialized literature appearing in the 1940’s seemed to differ from earlier 
efforts more in quantity than in general orientation, some advances in the 
pattern of research appeared. A few historians were making a more successful 
effort than ever before to fathom the ideas and attitudes of the humbler, less 
articulate groups in society. In this respect, the volumes on immigrants by 
Marcus Hansen, Theodore C. Blegen, and Oscar Handlin had special merit.?* 
Another group of historians, impressed by America’s expanding role in world 
affairs, joined the few literary scholars who were already studying American 
influences on other countries.*° Also, the rise of intellectual history was having 
a fertilizing effect on the study of political history, for political conflicts ap- 
peared in richer perspective when viewed in conjunction with the emotional 
temper or intellectual traditions which they expressed. Progress here was 





Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861,” Huntington Library Bulletin, no. 11 
(April, 1937), pp. 107-51. Gilbert Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 
1933); Richard H. Shryock, “Public Relations of the Medical Profession in Great Britain and 
the United States: 1600-1870,” Annals of Medical History, II (May, 1930), 308-39; Michael 
Kraus, Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Eve of the American Revolution (New 
York, 1928); Herbert M. Morais, Deism in Eighteenth Century America (New York, 1934); 
Alice M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the American Revolution (Durham, 1928). 

37 Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in America, 
1625-1744 (New York, 1939); Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860: A 
Study of the Origins of American Nativism (New York, 1938); Bert J. Loewenberg, “The 
Reaction of American Scientists to Darwinism,” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII (July, 1933), 687- 
701, and subsequent articles; Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion (Boston, 1937). 

38 Thomas C. Cochran, “A Decade of American Histories,” Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, LXXII (April, 1949), 143-66. 

39 Marcus Lee Hansen, The Immigrant in American History (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), and 
The Atlantic Migration 1607-1860: A History of the Continuing Settlement of the United States 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941); Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to Ámerica: The Ameri- 
can Transition (Northfield, Minn., 1940), and Grass Roots History (Minneapolis, 1947); Oscar 
Handlin, Boston's Immigrants 1790-1865: A Study in Acculturation (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). 
George M. Stephenson, The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of Immigrant 
Churches (Minneapolis, 1932), was a distinguished forerunner of these studies, 

40 Richard H. Heindel, ed., American Influences Abroad: An Exploration (New York, 
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clearly discernible in the late 1930's, and in the forties it yielded provocative 
re-evaluations of the Jacksonian period and of the origins of the Civil War.“ 

Notable though these recent advances in research interests have been, the 
last decade has brought forth a series of achievements cast on a much larger 
scale. The most impressive gain in late years has come from efforts to grasp 
and interpret either all or large areas of the intellectual history of the United 
States. At last, after a dozen or more years of relatively specialized investiga- 
tions, scholars turned again to synthesis, drawing on the accumulated re- 
search of diverse branches of learning. Each author showed an orientation 
inherent in his own discipline, but all of them at least indicated that intel- 
lectual historians were coming closer to common ground. Most of these 
syntheses also made important original contributions. As a group, they 
proved that a new generation of scholars, born academically in the 1920's, 
had reached maturity. 

The opening of this new period in our historiography may be dated from 
the publication late in 1939 of Perry Miller’s The New England Mind: The 
Seventeenth Century, the first volume of a projected intellectual history of 
New England to extend through the early nineteenth century. This powerful 
analysis organized the original system of Puritan thought in its many aspects 
into a tight and comprehensive web of meaning. For the first time, it gave 
Puritanism a precise locus within the intellectual traditions of western 
Europe; it dealt less adequately with the local environment of the New 
World. 

In subsequent years, some historical students have appraised particular 
departments of American thought, yet they have written in a spirit so ranging 
as to defy arbitrary divisions. Joseph Dorfman devoted three laborious vol- 
umes to the history of economic thought from 1606 to 1918. He not only 
covered a neglected area in great detail but also contributed to knowledge 
of social thought as well. Herbert W. Schneider produced a history of Amer- 
ican philosophy on an entirely new scale, comprehending political, social, and 
psychological theories as well as cosmic ones. While Schneider struggled 
singlehandedly with the new dimensions of philosophy, literary scholars 
undertook a co-operative retelling of their share of the nation’s past. Fifty-five 
professors and critics collaborated on the three-volume Literary History of 
the United States.” ‘Throughout, they tried with partial success to relate 


41 Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936); Dwight L. Dumond, Antislavery 
Origins of the Civil War in the United States (Ann Arbor, 1939); Avery Craven, The Coming 
of the Civil War (New York, 1942); Roy Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New 
York, 1948); Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945). See also Richard 
Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It (New York, 1948). 

42 Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization (1, Il: 1606-1865; 111: 
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literature to its historical background. Significantly, the most useful and orig- 
inal chapters were not those which weighed literary reputations but rather 
the intervening essays on aspects of intellectual history. ` 

Meanwhile, other scholars have tried to extricate a unique, indigenous 
tradition from part of our intellectual heritage. These ventures—like the 
American Studies curriculums which were appearing during the same years— 
indicated that a deepening search for patriotic values was contributing more 
than ever to the lure of intellectual history: it served to clarify and affirm 
a strengthened nationalism in the face of the world’s insecurities. Ralph 
Barton Perry, stirred by the ideological issues of two world wars, argued 
that the beliefs of the Puritans and the democratic ideals of the Enlighten- 
ment have jointly propagated a distinctive, national tradition. Charles A. 
Beard, fearing the threat of war to American values and concerned increas- 
ingly with the problem of values in historical writing, put new emphasis on 
the formative influence of ideas. In 1942, the Beards shifted completely to the 
history of ideas and added to the Rise of American Civilization a volume 
which celebrated something called “the idea of civilization” as the key to the 
national genius.** Thus war encouraged interventionist and isolationist alike 
to consult the history of American thought. 

Probably the most perceptive of these attempts to identify the central 
intellectual tradition of the United States came from Ralph H. Gabriel in 
1940 with his volume, The Course of American Democratic Thought. Here 
too the upheavals of a disordered world contributed to the search for an 
ordered past. The book achieved both more and less than its name indicated. 
It had little to say about democratic political theory. Instead, it analyzed the 
development of certain basic assumptions about society and the natural world 
—assumptions which are said to have formed a national democratic faith. 
Gabriel illustrated the operation of these assumptions under changing social 
conditions by means of an oddly assorted gallery of intellectual portraits. 
Actually, the book came closer to being a history of American thought in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than any previous account. Despite 
important structural weaknesses, it revealed the many insights which a man 








1865-1918; New York, 1946, 1949); Herbert W. Schneider, 4 History of American Philosophy 
(New York, 1946); Robert E. Spiller, et al., eds., Literary History of the United States, 3 vols. 
(New York, 1948). 

43 Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944), and Characteristically 
American (New York, 1949); Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The American Spirit: A Study of 
the Idea of Civilization in the United States (New York, 1942). See also Max Savelle, Seeds of 
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with a broad background of religious, scientific, and sociological interests 
might bring to intellectual history.** 

Several more works which recently have surveyed the flow of ideas 
through large sections of United States history deserve mention,* but only 
one of them has an inclusive sweep—Merle Curti’s The Growth of American 
Thought, the most comprehensive intellectual history yet written. Published 
in 1943, the book incorporated an immense body of knowledge within a 
coherent organization, subordinating the ideas of individuals to general 
patterns of thought and feeling. Complex and subtle, Curti's interpretive 
schemes had always a tentative air about them; but more than anyone else, 
perhaps, he employed the pragmatic, relativistic approach out of which mod- 
ern American intellectual history had in large measure arisen. Through 
qualified, carefully balanced judgments on interactions between intellectual 
influences and social environment, he continually tried to explain ideas func- 
tionally. Thus, while Perry, Gabriel, and others have redefined traditional 
ideals in terms of continuing relevance, those like Curti have studied ideas 
more in the light of their instrumental role in solving problems and stating 
social conflicts. Both tendencies reveal the impetus given to intellectual history 
by the questioning and doubt which have attacked all our historic faiths and 
hallowed assumptions during the last three decades. In a time of ideological 
confusion and upheaval, intellectual history has served on the one hand to 
reformulate the traditions of the past and on the other to expose their opera- 
tion to critical scrutiny. 

In regard to methods of analysis and interpretation, a substantial number 
of the important books of the most recent period indicate a shift away from 
a directly pragmatic point of view. Scholars like Perry Miller seem chiefly 
concerned with estimating the force of ideas themselves. There are dangers 
in this enterprise—dangers of assuming the autonomy of ideas and losing 
oneself in abstractions, But professional historians at least, with their lively 
sense of the concrete, are more likely to make the opposite mistake of freezing 
a scheme of thought within the mold of environment. No amount of probing 
can reveal the full texture and momentum of a state of mind if it is studied 


44Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought: An Intellectual 
History since 1815 (New York, 1940). Gabriel had first planned to enter the ministry, switched 
to geology in college, came under the influence cf William Graham Sumner, and entered graduate 
school in history. After a Ph.D. thesis in social history, he began turning toward intellectual 
history during the 1920’s. Gabriel co author, May 23, 1949. 

45 Oscar Cargill, Intellectual America: Ideas on the March (New York, 1941); Henry Bam- 
ford Parkes, The American Experience: An Interpretation of the History and Civilization of the 
American People (New York, 1947); Lloyd Morris, Postscript to Yesterday: America: The Last 
Fifty Years (New York, 1947); Henry Steele Commager, The American Mind: An Interpreta- 
tion of American Thought and Character since the 1880's (New Haven, 1950). Since this was 
written Harvey Wish has published Society and Thought in Early America (New York, 1950). 
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in only a single social group or episode. If intellectual history is to develop a 
more firm and viable form of its own, it must find better ways of examining 
the content of thought while still testing its functional role. Henry Nash 
Smith has lately made a notable methodological advance in this direction 
by employing the anthropological-psychological constructs of symbol and 
myth to suggest in an admirably tempered way how conceptions about the 
West have affected American culture.** 

Whatever the methods of the near future, the subject as a whole should 
profit most by their application to large-scale but nonetheless detailed studies. 
Further comprehensive syntheses at present can scarcely hope to make very 
striking contributions, and the specialized monographic literature is already 
very extensive. Before we can hope for a new kind of synthesis, investigators 
must explore more thoroughly the incidence and intensity of widespread, 
popular attitudes, each followed in its extensive ramifications through a span 
of time long enough to show significant transitions. The rise, decline, or 
modifications of such concepts as democracy, nationalism, individualism, 
class consciousness, race prejudice, anti-intellectualism, and fundamental 
beliefs about God and nature still challenge historical scholarship. Also, we 
need intensive period studies designed to establish the structure, duration, 
and the foundation of distinctive patterns of thought. Naturally, there are 
imposing difficulties. But given interpretive imagination, a thorough aware- 
ness of methods and techniques, and a defiance of the institutional pressures 
toward specialization, scholars may well hope for a deeper understanding 
of the “American mind.” 
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Pro Patria Mori 
in Medieval Political Thought* 


Ernst H. KANTOROWICZ 


CHRISTMAS, 1914. Belgium then was occupied by the German armies. 
Cardinal Mercier, the ultrapatriotic primate of Belgium and archbishop of 
Malines, was in many respects the champion of the intellectual resistance of 
his country against the occupying power. To comfort his flock and to en- 
courage his fellow citizens the cardinal distributed on Christmas Day, 1914, 
his famous pastoral letter Patriotism and Endurance. In it he developed some 
challenging ideas about the relations between patriotism and religion, and 
about the otherworldly effects of death on the battlefield. “Who does not 
feel that patriotism is ‘consecrated,’ and that an attack on the national dignity 
is a sort of sacrilegious profanation?” The cardinal had been asked whether 
the soldier who fell in the service of a just cause (“and that ours clearly is”) 
was a martyr. The Prince of the Church had to answer that, in a strict and 
theological sense, the soldier was not a martyr, because he died arms in hand, 
whereas the martyr gives himself up to his executioners without resistance. 


But if you ask me what I think of the eternal salvation of a brave man, who 
consciously gives his life to defend the honor of his country and to avenge violated 
Justice, I do not hesitate to reply that there is no doubt whatever that Christ crowns 
military valor, and that death christianly accepted assures to the soldier the salva- 
tion of his soul. . . . The soldier who dies to save his brothers, to protect the 
hearths and the altars of his country, fulfills the highest form of love... . We are 
justified in hoping for them the immortal crown which encircles the foreheads of 
the elect. For such is the virtue of an act of perfect love that, of itself alone, it 
wipes out a whole life of sin. Of a sinner instantly it makes a saint.* 


To this pastoral letter objections were raised immediately, and not only 
on the part of the German governor general, the cultured and educated 


-~ *This paper, read at the joint luncheon of the American Historical Association, Pacific Coast 
Branch, and the American Philosophical Association, Pacific Division, on December 29, 1949, at 
Mills College, in Oakland, California, is published here with few minor changes and some 
additions. The intention of this adéress, which had to meet the fields of interest of both his- 
torians and philosophers, is clearly not to exhaust the subject but to outline with a few strokes 
the, in fact, much more complicated problem. I am greatly indebted to Professors Ludwig 
Edelstein and Leonardo Olschki for various valuable suggestions. 

1 The pastoral letter has been published often; see, e.g, 4 Shepherd among Wolves: War- 
Time Letters of Cardinal Mercier, selected by Arthur Boutwood (London, n.d.), pp. 46 £, whose 
translation I use here. 
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Baron von Bissing.? On March 25, 1915, Cardinal Billot, a patriotic French- 
man, severely censured the words used by his confrére in the Sacred College. 
“To say,” he wrote, “that the mere fact of dying consciously for the just cause 
of the Fatherland ‘suffices to assure salvation’ means to substitute the Father- 
land for God ..., to forget what is God, what is sin, what is divine for- 
giveness.”? 

If two eminent princes of the church disagree so profoundly on a funda- 
mental matter of life and death, and of life after death, we may be sure that 
the reasons for such a basic disagreement are to be sought in a distant past 
and that the whole problem has a long history. In fact, to the ears of the 
professional medievalist almost every word of Cardinal Mercier’s pastoral 
letter has the familiar ring of a long-established tradition. And since the 
involved problem has both a historical and a philosophical background, it 
may be fitting to trace, if in a necessarily sketchy fashion, the early develop- 
ment of the idea Pro patria mori within the political concepts of the medieval 
Christian world.* 


Every schoolboy reading his first Latin sentences would soon learn in 
what high esteem Greek and Roman antiquity held those who died in battle 
for their community, polis or res publica. The reasons were many and com- 
plex. There was, in earlier times, the religious fear of a return of the dead, 
later the religious desire to apotheosize the dead.” The quasi deification of war 
heroes was fully developed by the fifth century z.c. at the latest. We need only 
to think of Sparta. But we may think also of that broad alley on the Athenian 
Kerameikos, the Dromos, where on either side official tombs honored those 
who had died in battle for their city, and where Pericles delivered the funeral 
speech in which he placed the first victims of the Peloponnesian War among 
the immortals.* Or we may recall the lines of Vergil where Aeneas sees in 
the Elysian plains, dwelling together with priests and poets and prophets, 


2 For the German reaction, see D. J. Cardinal Mercier, Cardinal Mercier's Own Story (New 
York, 1920), pp. 45 ff. The correspondence between Cardinal Mercier and Baron von Bissing, 
or Baron von der Lancken, makes peculiarly interesting reading for the historian, for there is a 
striking contrast between the debasement and brutalization of style, language, and human 
standards which has taken place between the two world wars and the courteous form, the gen- 
erally humane tone, and the occupying power’s great patience which those letters disclose. 

3 Cardinal Billot’s response is known to me only from the excerpts quoted by Franz Cumont, 
Lux perpetua (Faris, 1949), p. 449, who has called attention to the conflicting opinions of the 
two cardinals. 

41 do not find that the problem, though deserving a monographic study, has been dis- 
cussed before, Carl Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935), touches 
upon related ideas and adduces relevant material. 

5 See, e.g., Cumont, pp. 332 ff. 

6 George Karo, An Attic Cemetery: Excavations in the Kerameikos at Athens (Philadelphia, 
1943), pp. 24 f. 
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those who had suffered for the fatherland (ob patriam pugnando volnera 
passi), and who, as the true predecessors of the crowned martyrs and con- 
fessors of the church, had “their brows bound with snowy fillets,” the insignia 
of agonal victory like the crown with which the fillet so often was com- 
bined.” And we need only to mention the name of Cicero or that of Horace, 
whose second “Roman Ode” (III, 2) is alluded to in the title of the present 
paper, in order to conjure up that huge compound of ethical values which in 
Rome were inseparable from the death pro patria and which later were 
revived by Petrarch and the early humanists, with their new standards of 
civic virtues and merits. 

- In Greek as well as in Roman antiquity, the term xatols or patria referred 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to the city. Only barbarians were named, like 
modern nationals, after their country, and only barbarians were patriótai, 
whereas the Greeks were proud of being politai, citizens. The city, of course, 
would include the surroundings, which might even be expanded, as some- 
times in Roman poetry, to the whole of the Italian peninsula. To the Stoics, it 
is true, and to the other philosophical schools as well, the notion of patria 
may have meant the universe, the kosmos of which they were citizens. But 
then this was a philosophical or religious, and not a political, conception. For 
the Roman Empire or the orbis Romanus would not have been referred to 
as patria, and if a soldier, when killed in the defense of Gaul or Spain or 
Syria, died nevertheless a hero’s death pro patria, it was a death for the res 
publica Romana, for Rome and all Rome stood for—her gods, perhaps the 
Dea Roma, the imperial pater patriae, or Roman education and life in gen- 
eral—but not for the territory he happened to defend.* Patria, most certainly, 
did not mean the same thing at all times, but usually meant the city. 

Although Greek and Roman antiquity had made heroes of and almost 
deified the victimis of war, and although the ancient model otherwise deter- 
mined medieval thought in more than one respect, the Western mind in the 
feudal age was reluctant or failed to accept those views. Civic death pro 

7 Vergil, Aeneid, VI, 660 ff.; for the fillets, see Eduard Norden, P. Vergilius Maro Aeneis 
Buch VI (Leipzig, 1903), p. 2933 for the connection of fillet and crown (surviving in the bows 
adorning our funerary wreaths), see Erwin R. Goodenough, “The Crown of Victory i in Judaism,” 
Art Bulletin, XXVIII (1946), 139 ff., especially p. 150, and for the connection with the diadem, 
Andreas Alféldi, “Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser,” Rómische Mitteilungen, 1 (1935), 
146; cf, Richard Delbriick, “Der spátantike Kaiserornat,” Antike, VIII (1932), 7 £. 

8 The orbis Romanus (see, in general, Joseph Vogt, Orbis Romanus, Tübingen, 1929) was 
both linked to and set over against the urbs; See, C.8., the legend vota orbis et urbis on coins of 
Constantine and Licinius, which has survived in the papal blessing urbi et orbi. But the orbis 
Romanus, except in a philosophical sense and when coinciding with oíkowmene, would not have 
been patria despite the lines (Rutilius Namatianus, De reditu suo, 1, 63 and 66): 


Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam... 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 
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patria, whatever “patria” then may have designated, had lost its religious 
flavor and semireligious connotations. Christianity was certainly one factor 
causing that change. With regard to the Christians, “every place abroad is 
their fatherland, and in their fatherland they are aliens,” says the writer of 
the “Letter to Diognet.”® The ties fettering man to his patria on earth, already 
slackening in the Late Empire, had lost their value. “Why should that man 
be praised?” asks Saint Augustine. “Because he was a lover of his city? This 
he could be carnally.... But he was not a lover of the City above.”*” And in 
the City of God (especially V, 18) Augustine assembles scores of examples to 
show that, if the Romans did their great deeds for human glory and an 
earthly city, it should be far easier for Christians to do similar things for the 
love of the patria aeterna. How much easier for a Christian to offer himself 
up for the eternal fatherland if a Curtius, leaping into the chasm, made the 
supreme sacrifice to obey the false gods! The Christian, according to the 
teaching of the Fathers, had become the citizen of a city in another world. 
Ethically, death for the carnal fatherland meant little if compared with that 
for the spiritual patria, Jerusalem in Heaven, or with the true models of 
civic self-sacrifice, the martyrs, confessors, and holy virgins. The saints had 
given their lives for the invisible community in heaven and the celestial city, 
the true patria of their desires; and a final return to that fatherland in Heaven 
should be the normal desire of every Christian soul while wandering in 
exile on earth. 


Nostrum est interim 
mentem erigere 

Et totis patriam 
votis appetere 

Et ad Jerusalem 
a Babylonia 

Post longa regredi 
tandem exsilia 


sings Abelard," who may stand here for thousands of others who have 
uttered the same idea. After all, in the exequies—not to mention many other 
places in the liturgies—the priest would entreat God that the holy angels be 


9 Quoted by Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Die Polis in Kirche und Welt (Rektoratsprogramm der 
Universitit Basel, 1939), p. 47, a book offering several clues to the present problem; see Migne, 
Patr. Lat., Il, 1173C. i , i 

10 Augustine, Contra Gaudentium, I, 37, in Jacques P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, XLIII, 729. 
The chief evidence is Book V of the Civitas Dei, especially V, 18, where the great deeds of 
individual Romans for their purely terrestrial patría are adduced to encourage even greater Chris- 
tian deeds pro acterna patria. . 

11 Abelard, Hymn 29, “Sabbato ad Vesperas,” in Guido Maria Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, 
XLVII (1905), 163, No. 139. The stanza (4) is preceded by three stanzas describing the celes- 
tial city and the court of the King of Heaven. 
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ordered to receive the soul of the defunct and to conduct it ad patriam 
Paradisi. Heaven had become the common fatherland of the Christians, com- 
parable to the xowh xaroíz which in ancient times had designated the 
netherworld.*? 

Tf religiously and ethically the Christian idea of patria was well defined, 
the same cannot be said of the political meaning of patria during the cen- 
turies of Western feudalism. To ke sure, the word itself existed and it was 
used time and again. But its meaning—much more closely related to antiquity 
than to modern times—was practically always “native town or village,” the 
home (Heimat) of a man. A knight going to war might make provisions 
for returning home safely (sanus in patriam fuero regressus), or a person 
might return to a town or county ad visendam patriam parentesque This, 
though most generally the meaning of patria, did not necessarily exclude a 
lingering of the broader and more exalted ancient notion of “fatherland” into 
Christian times. The monks of early Frankish monasteries, for example, 
might be held to pray pro statu ecclesiae et salute regis vel patriae or “for the 
eternal salvation and the happiness of king or fatherland”;** and even the 
title pater patriae might be occasionally applied to a medieval prince,* cases 
in which patria certainly meant more than just the native village. Those, 
however, were formalized phrases of ancient tradition, and they reflected 


12 See Plutarch, Moralia, 113C, ed. by William R. Paton and Hans Wegehaupt (Leipzig, 
1925), I, 234, 2. 

3 A The examples, chosen at random, could easily be multiplied ad infinitum. For those 
quoted, see Formulae Sangallenses in M.G.H., Leges, V, 401, 23, and 402, 17; M.G.H., Briefe 
der deutschen Kaiserzeit, V: Briefsammlungen der ‘Zeit Heinrichs IV., ed. by Erdmann and 
Fickermann, 369, 3, and passim. Even in much later times, and not only i in Italy, would patria 
refer to the city. When Philip IV of France made a treaty with the bishop of Verdun, a bishopric 
then belonging to the empire, and demanded that the bishop “per se et gentes suas tenetur 
patriam iuvare pro posse suo et defendere bone fide una cum ‘gentibus nostris,” the stipulation 
referred not to France as patria but to the city of Verdun; Fritz Kern, Acta Imperii, Angliae et 
Franciae (Tübingen, 1911), No. 155, pp. 103, 10. The plural patriae, eg., in a document of 
Rudolf Habsburg mentioning patriae et provincias ad imperium spectantes (see M.G.H., Leges 
IV, vol. II, No. 653, p. 654, 2), means cities; cf. Ausonius, Ordo nobilium urbium, XVII, 166 
(Bordeaux): “Haec patria est, patrias sed Roma supervenit omnes.” Also in the letters of Rather 
of Verona (M.G.H., Briefe der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 1, ed. by Fritz Weigle, pp. 49, 4, and 
passim) the word has a local meaning. 

14 The formula occurs so often in early Frankish documents, while disappearing later, that 
it must be of ancient origin and must go back to some supplicatio; see, e.g, Formulae Marculft, 
in M.G.H., Leges, V, 40, 19, and 43, 2, or the Council of Compiègne, in 757, M.G.H., Concilia, 
IL 62, 13. On the other hand there should not be excluded a possible relation with the 
Visigothic formula princeps vel gens aut petria (see Lex Visigothorum, in M.G.H., Legum 
Sectio I, vol, I, index, s.v. “patria”), which comes closer to antique concepts of public law than 
the Frankish form, which is attenuated. In the Carolingian Leges Saxonum, for example, the 
meaning of patria is purely local (see M.G.H., Fontes iuris Germanici antiqui in usum scholarum, 

PP. 24, 27, 46 ff.). For Visigothic Spain, see the recent study of Floyd Seyward Lear, “The Public 
Law of the Visigothic Code,” Speculum, XXVI (1952), 1-23, who stresses (p. 20, n. 42) the 
difficulty of reaching positive conclusions in view of terminology. 

15 Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (Leipzig and Berlin, 1929), I, 80 £., 


TI, 93. 
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‘medieval “patriotism” as little as the bookish reproductions from Vergil, 
Horace, and other classical authors in the works of medieval poets and 
writers.*® 

For all that, however, a warrior’s heroic self-sacrifice did exist in the 
Middle Ages; only, the man would offer himself up for his lord and master 
(rather than for a territory or an idea of “state”), comparable to the martyr’s 
death for Ais Lord and Master. The political sacrifice of a knight would have 
been personal and individual rather than “public,” and it was that personal 
sacrifice resulting from the relations between lord and vassal, or from the idea 
of personal fealty, which medieval literature has so abundantly praised ‘and 
often glorified. A vassal would follow the duke of Champagne or defend the 
count of Burgundy against aggression. But it would be the “duke” or the 
“count,” and not some “eternal Burgundy” or an “idea of Champagne” for 
which it would have been worth while to shed one’s blood, even though the 
ancient personifications of provinces survived in medieval imagery." At any 
éventt, patria had lost the emotional content which had characterized it in 
antiquity, while on the other hand patria was as yet far from coinciding with 
atnational territory or a territorial state as in modern times. 

Like other great changes in history leading to modern civilization a 
change in the concept of patria can be traced to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The transformation implied that indeed the classic emotional values 
of patria were recovered, as they descended, so to speak, from heaven back to 
earth; but it implied also that henceforth the notion of “fatherland” might 
well transcend the ancient city limitations and refer to a national Kingam, 
or to the “crown” as the visible symboltof a national territorial community.** 

“Within certain limited; fields that development can be grasped almost 
statistically. Taxation, for i instance, may be used as an example for illustrating 
the re-emergence of the notion of patria, The feudal aids which were due on 
three occasions—ransom for the feudal lord, knighting of his eldest son, 
dowry fot his eldest daughter—were personal lordly taxes which had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the country, nation, or patria in either an ancient or 


718 The model of Horace, Odes, III, 2, is quite obvious, e.g., in Richer, Historiae, 1, 8, ed. by 
Georg Waitz (Hanover, 1877), p. 77: “decus pro patria mori egregiumque pro christianorum 
defensione morti dare”; ct. Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanke, p. 22, n. 62, also for the parallelism of 
patria and christianorum defensio. 

17 It is quite sufficient to recall the famous throne-images of Otto HI (Munich Gospels, 
Bamberg Josephus), or the Byzantine haloed city goddesses; see, for the latter, Kurt Weitzmann, 
The Joshua Roll (Princeton, 1948), figs. 65, 67, 69, 71, 73, and, for the Aegyptus in Palermo, 
Ernst Kitzinger, “The Mosaics of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo,” Art Bulletin, XXXI (1949), 
280, and fig. 8. 

18 In Italy, of course, patria was practically always the city or city-state, though with Dante 
and Petrarch the country of Italy, too, began to become patria. In a somewhat broader sense the 
terms Latium or Ausonia were used in antiquity; see also below, n. 27. 
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a modern sense. By the twelfth century, however, the fourth case of the later 
aide aux quatre cas (the German Vierfallsbede) made its appearance: a 
taxation pro defensione regni? Professor Strayer, in a most stimulating little 
study, has pointed out that Louis VI of France, when facing an attack from 
across the Rhine (1124), went to St. Denis, took the Oriflamme from the 
altar, offered prayers pro defensione regni, and made grants to the abbey 
dedicated to St. Denis, the patron saint of France and the dynasty. That is 
to say, “for the defense of the realm” divine help was needed, and it was 
secured by giving to the church.? At the end of the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, the proportions were definitely reversed. Pro defensione regni the king 
no longer gave; he took. He imposed a tax to meet the emergency of the 
realm, and pro necessitate regni he imposed the tax also on the church.” 

It is well known to what extent the pattern of those taxes pro defensione 
or pro necessitate regni followed the pattern of the crusading taxes—tenths, 
fifteenths, twentieths—which were levied from the whole church, or parts 
of it, by the Holy See pro defensione (necessitate) Terrae Sanctae, For, the 
goal of the crusades has usually, and in early times always, been formulated 
in terms of a defensive war, a defense of the Christian brothers and churches 
in the Holy Land, and not as a war of aggression against the infidels.” 
Already the Norman kings of Sicily had begun to transfer the idea of a 
defensive war to their own realm and accordingly took taxes pro defensione 
(necessitate) regni?’ In order to simplify here a rather complicated issue, 
and for the sake of brevity, we might say: What was good for the regnum 
Christi regis, Jerusalem and the Holy Land, was good for the regnum regis 
Siciliae or Franciae. If a special and extraordinary taxation was justifiable 


19 For the twelfth century, see che letter of Martin IV to Charles of Anjou (Nov. 26, 1283) 
after the Sicilian Vespers. The pope states that even before Frederick II, who is said to have in- 
troduced, after his return from the Holy Land, subventiones et collectae ordinariae, the Sicilian 
(Norman) kings had imposed, as an extraordinary tax, collecte ... pro defensione ipsius regni; 
cf. Les Registres du Pape Martin IV (Paris, 1913), No. 488, p. 225; also Les Registres du Pape 
Honorius IV (Paris, 1886), No. 96, p. 75. Pope Martin seems to have investigated the matter 
rather thoroughly for he writes: “de modo subventionum etc. nichil aliud potuit inveniri nisi 
quod antiquorum habet relatio” For Frederick E collectae, see Ernst Kantorowicz, Kaiser 
Friedrich der Zweite, Erg. Bd. (Berlin, 1931), p 

20 Joseph R. Strayer, “Defense of the Realm ad Royal Power in France,” Studi in Onore 
di Gino Luzzatto (Milan, 1949), pp. 289 ff. 

21 This, of course, was the whole issue of Clericis laicos. See also Strayer, op. cit., p. 290, 
and passim. 

22 Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanke, p. 321; somewhat different was the Charter of Alfonso VII 
for the Confraternity of Belchite (1136) which was founded “ad Christianorum defensionem et 
Sarracenorum oppressionem;” see Percy Ernst Schramm, “Das Kastilische Kónigtum und 
Kaisertum während der Reconquista,” Festschrift fiir Gerhard Ritter (Tübingen, 1950), p. 111. 
In Spain the whole development was different in so far as crusading idea and national idea or 
patriotism coincided. Also crusaders’ songs would show the idea of annihilation of the Moslems: 
“Uluc debemus pergere Saracenos destruere.” Dreves, Anal. Hymn. XLVb (1904), 78, No. 96, 
stanza 7. 

23 Above, n. 19. 
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in the case of an emergency in the kingdom of Jerusalem and for its defense, 
it seemed also justifiable (especially in the age of the purely secularized 
crusades, such as those against the Hohenstaufen and Aragonese) to meet 
the emergencies of the Sicilian kingdom or those of France in the same 
fashion. After all, “Emergency begins at home.” 

Once established, that tax did not disappear again; only the terminology 
used in levying it changed occasionally. The old argument pro defensione 
(necessitate) regni—sometimes amplified by the expression “for the defense 
of the king,” the supreme feudal lord—remained valid throughout and has 
not disappeared even now in the twentieth century.?* In addition, however, 
in the second half of the thirteenth century, and especially in France, we find 
a tax imposed ad tuitionem patriae or ad defensionem patriae?” And in 1302, . 
after the French defeat at Courtrai, Philip IV or his officers asked subventions 
from the clergy “for the defense of the native fatherland which the venerable 
antiquity of our ancestors ordered to fight for, because they preferred the care 
for the fatherland even to the love for their descendents.”?* Here, then, that 
crucial word patria appears in a fairly modern sense, referring to a territorial 
national state and harking back to the model of ancient times. In other words, 
by the end of the thirteenth century the national monarchy of France was 
strong enough and sufficiently advanced to proclaim itself as patria and to 
impose taxes, including church taxes, ad defensionem natalis patriae. 

But was it worth dying for that fatherland as the martyrs died for the 
patria in heaven? Perhaps we should draw a parallel between the “holy soil” 
of the Terra Sancta overseas and the “holy soil” of la doulce France, the 
French fatherland. The emotional ring of names such as Latium or Ausonia 
in the verses of Ovid or Vergil—“ecce tibi Ausoniae tellus; hanc arripe velis” 
(“Lo, yours is Ausonia’s soil; sail and seize it!”)—or the strong emotion 
dwelling, for instance, in Pliny’s praise of Italy—Haec est Italia dis sacra, a ` 


24 These questions have been studied in recent years most successfully by Gaines Post; see, 
above all, “Plena potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies,” Traditio, I (1943), 371 ff., and 
“The Theory of Public Law and the State in the Thirteenth Century,” Seminar, VI (1948), 42 ff., 
esp. 55 ff. See Strayer, op. cit., p. 292; “tam pro capite nostro, tam pro corona regni defendenda”; 
and in general his paper “The Laicization of French and English Society in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury,” Speculum, XV (1940), 76 ff., esp. 82 ff. 

25 Strayer, “Defense of the Realm,” p. 292, n. 7, p. 294, n. 5. 

26 On August 29, 1302, Philip IV writes to the clergy of the bailiwick of Bourges: “ad 
defensionem natalis pairie pro qua reverenda patrum antiquitas pugnare precepit, eius curam 
liberorum preferens caritati .. ” Quoted by Paul de Lagarde, “La Philosophie sociale d'Henri de 
Gand et de Godefroid de Fontaines,” Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie, 3™® sér,, fasc. 
18 (1943), p. 88, n. 1. It is apparently that kind of phraseology which Strayer, “Laicization,” 
p. 85, n. 2, alludes to; see also Jean Leclercq, Jean de Paris et Pecclésiologie du XIII siècle 
(Paris, 1942), p. 18, n. 5, and in Revue du moyen áge latin, I (1945), 166, n. 6; Frantz Funck- 
Brentano, Memoire sur la bataille de Courtrai (Paris, 1891), p. 87, passim, and Philip le Bel 
en Flandre (Paris, 1897), p. 424. 
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land numine deum electa—all that had been recovered for France by the 
Chanson de Roland and the other chansons de geste” The kingdom of 
France, Francia, whose very name suggested the fatherland of the free 
(franci), was the land of the new chosen people;** she too was, so to say, a 
Francia Deo sacra” for whose sacred soil it was worth while, and even sweet, 
to make the supreme sacrifice, while to defend and protect her would imply 
a quasi-religious value comparable to charity. 

Actually the defensio Terrae Sanctae becomes directly relevant to that 
complex problem once we ask what was the reward for those fighting and 
perishing for the Holy Land. 


The decrees of the Council of Clermont, in 1095, established the indul- 
gences for the crusaders in a canonically perfectly correct and unimpeachable 
fashion. The second Canon of Clermont states quite unambiguously: “This 
expedition shall be considered an equivalent of all penitence” (ter illud pro 
omni poenitentia reputetur).*° Thaz is, all punishment which church dis- 
cipline might have decreed against a penitent—fasts, alms, prayers, pil- 
grimages—should be forgotten and atoned for by the crusade. The crusading 
campaign itself was the atonement. It was a remission of those temporal 
punishments which the church had the power to impose—but not a remission 
of sins. This distinction, the neglect of which was so characteristic of Luther’s 
contemporaries, was meaningless also to the contemporaries of the crusades. 
All our sources mention, strangely enough, not the remission of ecclesiastical 
punishment but the remission of sins, the remissio peccatorum, as the reward 


27 Aeneid, UL, 477; Pliny, Nat. Hist., IIL, 39 ff., 138. It seems strange that Ausonia and 
Ausones preserved its emotional power in Byzantium. In the poems, e.g., of Theodoros Prodromos 
(12th century), ed. by Angelo Mai, Patrum nova Bibliotheca (Rome, 1853), VI, 399 ff., Con- 
stantinople is called Avoóvov wots (X, 21), the emperor is 6 tOv Atodvav foc (IV, 10) 
or Atoévwv aitoxedtweg (X, 171); see also poems I, 65; II, 17; VI, 13; XIX, 53; XX, 13, as 
well as the poems of Manuel Holobolos (13th century), ed. by Jean François Boissonade, 
Anecdota Graeca (Paris, 1833), V, 159 ff., eg, II, 6 (p. 161); IV, 1 (p. 163); V, 16 (p. 165), 
etc. The Byzantine court tradition can be "easily traced back to—it may even have been started 
by—Optatianus Porfirius, Carmina, XV (HI), 10: “maxime Caesar/ Ausoniae decus o, lux pia 
Romulidum”; cf. X (XXI), 13; XVI (X), 38: “O lux Ausonidum”; VII (XXIII), 2: “magne/ 
Ausonidum ductor.” 

28 Percy Ernst Schramm, Der Kónig vor Frankreich (Weimar, 1939), 1, 137, 228, and 
passim, has collected some material; see also Helmuth Kampf, Pierre Dubois (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1935). For Franci=liberi, see, e.g., Alexander of Roes, Memoriale, c. 17, ed. by Herbert 
Grundmann and Hermann Heimpel, Die Schriften des Alexander von Roes (Deutsches Mittel- 
alter: Kritische Studientexte der Monumenta Germaniae Historica, IV; Weimar, 1949), p. 38, 13, 
and passim; also Wilhelm Berges, Die Fiirstenspiegel des hohen und späten Mittelalters (Leipzig, 
1938), pp. 76 f.; Leclercq, Jean de Paris, pp. 170 f., lines 103 ff. 

29 One example for many: Richier, La vie de Saint-Remi, ed. by W. N. Bolderston (London, 
1912), line 61: “Molt fait dieus aperte monstrance/ D'especial amour a France”; or line 114: 
“A bien Dieus [en] France eslargie/ La grace dou Saint Esperite.” For France as the “doux 
royaume de Jésus Christ,’ see Kampf, p. 111. See also below, n. 41. 

30 Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanke, p. 316, 
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of the crusaders. Even Pope Urban II, although at Clermont the matter had 
been phrased correctly, was careless when claiming in his letters that the 
crusade effected a remissio omnium peccatorum. And this idea was generally, 
current among clergy and laity alike.?* 

On the strength of this premise the death of a crusader in battle would 
easily appear as a new martyrdom. The crusader, certain of the remission of 
all his sins, was assured of his entry straight into Paradise and might expect, 
for his self-sacrifice in the service of Christ the King, the martyr’s crown in 
the life hereafter. A crusader’s song reflects this assumption quite clearly: 


He that embarks to the Holy Land, 

He that dies in this campaign, 

Shall enter into heaven’s bliss 

And with the saints there shall he dwell.*? 


This idea was still shared by Dante. His ancestor, Cacciaguida, was slain as 
a crusader in the Second Crusade. The poet, therefore, will meet his venerable 
forbear in the heaven of Mars where the champions of God and the martyrs 
have their place in the peace of Paradise. Cacciaguida himself explains: “E 
venni dal martiro a questa pace.’ ** This was not only the language of poets 
and of public opinion. Ivo of Chartres, the greatest canon lawyer around 1100, 
collected in his Decretum and in the Panormia a number of relevant passages, 
and reproduced, along with others, also a passage from a letter of Pope 
Nicholas I (858-867) in which the pope declared that any soldier killed in 
the defense of faith against pagans or infidels would be received as a citizen 
in the kingdom of heaven. “For if one of you should be killed, the Almighty 
knows that he died for the truth of faith, the salvation of the patria, and the 
defense of Christians; and therefore the soldier will attain the aforementioned 
reward.” ** The importance of this passage should be sought not only in the 
fact that Nicholas I could promise in good faith the celestial patria to those 
who died in the defense of faith or of the patria in this world,® but that Ivo 
of Chartres in his collections called back to memory a number of utterances 


31 Ibid., pp. 294, 317. 
32 Dreves, Anal. Hymn., XLVb, 78, No. 96; Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanke, p. 317: 
Illuc quicumque tenderit, 
Mortuus ibi fuerit, 
Caeli bona receperit, 
Et cum sanctis permanserit. 

33 Paradiso, XV, 148. 

34 Ivo, Decretum, X, 87, in Migne, Patr. Lat, CLXI, 720; Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanke, 
p. 248. 

35 “quisquis .. . in hoc belli certamine fideliter mortuus fuerit, regna illi coelestia minime 
negabuntur. Novit enim omnipotens, si quislibet vestrorum morietur, quod pro veritate fidei et 
salutatione patriae ac defensione Christianorum mortuus est, ideo ab eo praetitulatum praemium 
consequetur.” 
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about patria which eventually were to form a good basis for later discus- 
sions.** In some respect the later theories are foreshadowed also in a letter of 
Urban I, who wrote: “None who shall be killed in this campaign for the love 
of God and his brothers shall doubt that he will And remission of his sins and 
the eternal beatitude according to the mercy of God.”*” Here the parallelism 
of “love of God and love of his brothers” is of some importance because it 
was the Christian virtue of caritas which finally was to work as a lever to 
justify ethically, or even to sanctify, war and death for the fatherland. 

Two generations after Ivo and Urban, around 1170, the poet of the 
Chanson de Roland muses about the Frankish-French warriors of Charle- 
magne: “Se vos murez, esterez seing martirs’—“And if you die, you shall 
be holy martyrs.”* It is true, of course, that the warriors of Charlemagne 
supposedly were fighting the Saracens in Spain and therefore equaled 
crusaders. However, to the French people of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries those Frankish soldiers had become French soldiers while Charles 
himself figured as “emperor of France.” Death against the Saracens there- 
fore was at the same time death for the French emperor and French brothers 
and compatriots, a fact which gave the “martyrdom” of the slain also a 
national flavor. Priority, to be sure, was held by death for the supreme lord, 
divine or feudal. At a council at Limoges, in 1031, where the truce of God 
was discussed, a vassal of the duke of Gascogne was told: “For your lord 
you have to accept death .. . and for this loyalty you will become a martyr 
of God.”*? Here the crown of martyrdom descended upon those suffering 
death for their feudal lord. By the middle of the thirteenth century, however, 
the crusader idea of a holy war was all but completely secularized, and its 
place was taken by a quasi-holy war for the defense of the realm or of the 
nation symbolized by the “crown” of France. A poet of that age, Richier, 
glorifying Rheims and its first bishop, St. Remy, styled the crown of France 
the most precious of all relics and declared that those who were killed in 
protection of the crown should be saved in the life after death. Thus they 
were rendered equal to saints or martyrs. God himself, argues the poet, 


36 Ivo, Decretum, X, 93, 97, with places from another letter of Pope Nicholas I (M.G.H., 
Epistolae, VI, 585, 11 £.) and from Ambrose. 

37 Paul Kehr, Papsturkunden in Spanien, 1: Katalanien (Abhandlungen Göttingen, N. F. 
XVIII, 2; Berlin, 1926), p. 287 £, No. 23: “In qua videlicet expeditione si quis pro Dei et 
fratrum suorum dilectione occuberit, peccatorum profecto suorum indulgentiam et eterne vite 
consortium in venturum se ex clementissima Dei nostri miseratione non dubitet.” 

38 Chanson de Roland, line 1134; cf. Cumont, Lux perpetua, p. 445. Leonardo Olschki, Der 
ideale Mittelpunkt Frankreichs (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 14 fE. 

39 Migne, Patr. Lat., CXLII, 1400B: “Debueras pro seniore tuo mortem suscipere, .. . et 
martyr Dei pro tali fide fieres.” Cf, Marc Bloch, Les rois thaumaturges (Strasbourg, 1924), p. 
244, D. 3. 
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sanctifying “the king, the crown, and the realm” in which the grace of the 
Holy Spirit had been multiplied, has sent from high heaven the holy balm 
of arointment por la corone deffendre,“ 

The voice of the poet was echoed by that of the priest. When Philip IV 
of France started his disastrous campaign against the craftsmen and peasants 
of Flanders—a war marking in so many respects the watershed between two 
ages—an unknown cleric delivered a sermon on the king’s departure to war. 
He preached on I Maccabees, 3, 19-22, a passage which in any century would 
readily lend itself as a locus classicus for self-righteously interpreted warfare: 
“They march against us in the plenty of pride and lawlessness. ... We, how- 
ever, will fight for our souls and laws; and the Lord himself will crush them 
before our faces.” To prove the just cause of the French, the preacher first 
exalted the saintly character at large of the nobiles et sancti reges Francorum. 
They are saints (1) for their love of purity to the effect that, whereas other 
princely races were stained, the blood royal of France has remained per- 
fectly pure; (2) for their protection of holiness in view of the church; (3) for 
their spreading of holiness because they procreate holy kings (cum generent 
sanctos reges); (4) for their working of miracles by healing scrofula, the 
“king’s evil”—arguments apparently representing the common opinion in 
the surroundings of Philip IV and very well known from the political trac- 
tates of Pierre Dubois. There follows of course that the cause of those royal 
saints is perforce the cause of Justice herself, whereas the Flemings are fight- 
ing for an unjust cause (“cum autem nos bellemus pro justitia, illi pro 
injustitia”). The wicked Flemings are almost congratulated because through 
the king’s war against them they have a chance to be, as it were, “liberated” 
from their injustice and conquered by the holy king of France rather than 
by evil. On the other hand, death on the battlefield for a just cause receives 
its reward. “Since the most noble kind of death is the agony for justice, there 
is no doubt but that those who die for the justice of the king and realm 
[of France] shall be crowned by God as martyrs.” The “agony for justice,” 
exemplified by Christ, is the price paid for the crown of martyrdom, and 
this “justice” is that of the king of France and his realm. The preacher, how- 
ever, demands the sacrifice for the holy king for yet another reason. He 
demands it not on the grounds of the old feudal ties of lord and vassal but 
on the grounds of the new organological concept of the state. The king, 
said he, is the head, the subjects are the members of the body politic. Natural 


40 Richier, lines 46 ff., p. 40; Bloch, loc, cit. For the notion af “crown,” see Fritz Hartung, 
“Die Krone als Symbol der monarchischen Herrschaft im ausgehenden Mittelalter,” 4bhand- 
lungen der Preussischen Akademie (1940), No. 13 (Berlin, 1941), esp. for France pp. 19 ff. 
Further, see Richier, lines 61 £., 73 ff., 114 £., pp. 41 ff; and above, n. 29. 
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reason commands that all members be not only directed by the head and 
serving the head but also willing to expose themselves for the head. More- 
over, the king’s peace is the peace not only of the realm but also of the church, 
of learning, virtue, and justice, and it permits the concentration of forces for 
the acquisition of the Holy Land. “Therefore he who carries war against the 
king [of France], works against the whole church, against the Catholic 
doctrine, against holiness and justice, and against the Holy Land.” Here the 
equation of “war for France” and “war for the Holy Land” has been carried 
through. We seem already to hear Joan of Arc saying: “Those who wage war 
against the holy realm of France, wage war against King Jesus.”** 

The preacher, by adducing the organological concept of state, has struck 
a new tone which demands consideration of yet another topic: the realm as 
corpus mysticum. 


Whereas the concept of the church as the corpus Christi goes back to St. 
Paul (I Cor., 12, 12), the term corpus mysticum has no biblical tradition. In 
fact, it is far less ancient than might be expected. Corpus mysticum first ap- 
peared in Carolingian times, and it then referred not at all to the church, or. 
to the oneness and unity of Christian society, but to the Eucharist. It desig- 
nated the consecrated host, the mystical body of Christ.” This, with few 
exceptions, remained the official meaning of corpus mysticum until the 
middle of the twelfth century, that is, until well after the great dispute about 
transubstantiation which is connected with the name of Berengar of Tours. 
In response to Berengar’s doctrine and that of heretical sectarians, who tended 
to spiritualize and mystify the Sacrament of the Altar, the church was com- 
pelled to stress most emphatically not a spiritual or mystical but the real 
presence of the human Christ in the Eucharist. The Sacrament now was 


41 The interesting document has been published by Dom Jean Leclercq, “Un sermon 
prononcé pendant la guerre de Flandre sous Philippe le Bel,” Revue du moyen dge latin, I 
(1945), 165~72. For the general background, see Kampf, Pierre Dubois, who publishes a similar 
sermon by Guillaume de Sauqueville (pp. 109-11). The maxim of the anonymous preacher 
(Leclercq, p. 172, lines 163 ff.), “si ipsi volunt ab iniustitia vinci, orabimus ut a potestate et 
exercitu regio devincantur. Melius est enim ets a rege vinci quam a malo et in iniustitia per- 
durare,” indicates the theory according to which war is made ex caritate. This in fact was the 
current scholastic doctrine; see Harry Gmiir, Thomas von Aquino und der Krieg (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1933), pp. 7 f.; see also p. 46 for the theory that the king waging a just war acts “ex 
zelo iustitiae, quasi ex auctoritate Det.” In a similar fashion all the other theories of that remark- 
able sermon could be analyzed, as reflections of contemporary thought. For the two quotations, 
see pp. 170, 87 ff. E cum enim nobilissimum moriendi genus sit agonizare pro iustitia, non 
dubium quin isti qui pro iustitia regis et regni moriuntur, a Deo ut martyres coronentur”) and 
pp. 170, 65 ff. (“Igitur qui contra regem invehitur, laborat contra totam ecclesiam, contra 
doctrinam catholicam, contra sanctitatem [sc. regis] et iustitiam et Terram Sanctam”). 

42 The history of the term corpus mysticum has been settled, in a brilliant study, by Henri 
de Lubac, Corpus mysticum (Paris, 1944), also in Recherches de science religieuse, XXIX (1939), 
257 ff., 429 ff., and XXX (1940), 40 ff., 191 f. 
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termed significantly the corpus verum or corpus naturale, or simply the 
corpus Christi, the name under which also the feast of Corpus Christi was 
instituted in the Western Church, in 1264. That is to say, the Pauline term 
originally designating the Christian church, now began to designate the 
host, whereas the notion corpus mysticum, hitherto used to describe the host, 
was gradually transferred, after 1150, to the church as an organized body. It 
was finally through Pope Boniface VIII and the bull Unam sanctam that the 
doctrine of the church as “one mystical body the head of which is Christ” 
(unum corpus mysticum cuius caput Christus) was defined and dogmatized. 

Now the term corpus mysticum as a designation of the church in its 
sociological and ecclesiological aspects was adopted in a critical moment of 
church history. After the investiture struggle there arose, for many reasons, 
the “danger of too much stress being laid on the institutional, corporational 
side of the Church” as a body politic.** It was the beginning of the so-called 
secularization of the medieval church, a process which was balanced by an 
all the more designedly mystical interpretation of the administrative body. 
The new term corpus mysticum linked the building of the visible church 
organism, it is true, with the former liturgical sphere; but, at the same time, 
it placed the church as a body politic or a political organism on one level with 
the secular bodies politic which by that time began to assert themselves as 
self-sufficient communities. Moreover, the terminological change coincided 
with that moment in the history of Western thought in which corporational 
and organological doctrines began to pervade political theories anew and to 
form decisively the political thinking of the high and late Middle Ages. It 
was then, for example, that John of Salisbury wrote those famous chapters 
of his Policraticus in which he compared the commonweal of the state with 
the organism of the human body.** 

In addition to the organological concept of the spiritual and secular com- 
munities there was yet another set of corporational doctrines, deriving from, 


481 follow here the stimulating article by Gerhart B. Ladner, “Aspects of Mediaeval Thought 
on Church and State,” Review of Politics, TX (1947), 403 ff., esp. 414 £ 

44 Policraticus, V, c. 2, ed. by Clemens C. J. Webb, I, 282 ff. Most instructive for the origins 
of the organological concepts is Wilhelm Nestle, “Die Fabel des Menenius Agrippa,” Klio, XXI 
(1926-27), 350 ff., who shows to what extent St. Paul has reproduced current stoic ideas 
(pp. 358 f.). The line leading from Stoicism (“socii eius [det] sumus et membra”; Seneca, 
ep. 92, 30) to the Christian Christi sumus membra (Rom., 12, 4) and further to Roman law 
(see Cod. Theod., IX, 14, 3 [In Eutropium, Sept. 4, 397]: “virorum illustrium qui consiliis et 
consistorio nostro intersunt, senatorum etiam, nam et ipsi pars corporis nostri sunt,” a passage to 
which Professor Otto Maenchen kindly called my attention) should be investigated even beyond 
Otto von Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht (Berlin, 1881), II, 134 ff. For John of 
Salisbury’s alleged source, Pseudo-Plutarch’s Institutio Trajani, see Hans Liebeschiitz, “John of 
Salisbury and Pseudo-Plutarch,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, VI (1943), 
33 ff., who shows convincingly, it seems to me, that Pseudo-Pluzarch is Salisbury himself, 
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or closely related to, the new study of Roman law, which began to exercise 
its powerful influence on the concepts of church and state alike. They reached 
their first full growth when, by the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
great lawyer-pope Innocent IV introduced or elaborated the notion of the 
persona ficta, the fictitious or (as we would call it) juristic person, that abstrac- 
tion of any aggregate of man—corporation, community, or dignity—without 
which modern society could not easily exist.** Under the impact of those 
ideas, soon augmented and ethicized by Aristotelian social doctrines, the 
former liturgical term corpus mysticum lost much of its transcendental mean- 
ing. To what extent the purely sociological and juristic features began to 
dominate may be gathered from Aquinas, who quite juristically defined the 
church also as persona mystica instead of corpus mysticum.** That is, the 
mysterious materiality which the term corpus mysticum had still preserved, 
was here abandoned and exchanged for the juristic abstraction of the “mystical 
person,” which was synonymous with the lawyers’ “fictitious person.” 

While the lofty idea of the church as corpus mysticum cuius caput Christus 
filled itself with secular corporational and legal contents, the secular state, 
striving after its own exaltation and quasi-religious glorification, itself adopted 
the term “body mystical” and used it for its own justification and its own 
ends. Already Vincent of Beauvais in the mid-thirteenth century mentions 
the corpus reipublicae mysticum. The lawyers began to distinguish five or 
more corpora mystica—village, city and province, realm and universe.** Baldus 
defined the populus not simply as the individuals of a community, but as 
“men assembled into one mystical body” (hominum collectio in unum corpus 
mysticum).*° And in England as well as in France the terms corpus politicum 
and corpus mysticum were used, without clear distinction, to designate the 
people and the state.°° 

At any event, before the end of the thirteenth century secular communi- 
ties, large and small, were to be defined as “mystical bodies,” meaning simply 


45 Gierke, III, 246 ff. 
46 See, e.g, Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ill, q. 48, a. 2, ad 1: “Dicendum quod caput 
et membra sunt quasi una persona mystica.’ > See Lubac, in Recherches, XXIX, 461, n. 4. 

47 Speculum doctrinale, VIL, c. 8, quoted by Gierke, III, 548, n. 75. 

48 Gierke, III, 545, n. 64, quoting Antonio de Rosellis; see also Fritz Kern, Humana civilitas 
(Leipzig, 1913), for the five corporations of medieval political thought. 

49 Gierke, MI, 432. 

50 In England the term is found very often in Lancastrian times; see, e.g., Rotuli Parliamen- 
torum, IV, 367, in a parliamentary sermon of the legum doctor William Lynwode (1430-31); 
John Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Anglice, c. 13, ed. by Stanley B. Chrimes (Cambridge, 
1942), p. 30, 17 and 28; see also the sermons of Bishop John Russel, of Lincoln (1483), quoted 
by Stanley B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas of the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), 
pp. 180, 185. For France, see Hartung, “Die Krone,” p. 29, quoting Jean de Terre Rouge 
(ca. 1420). ` 
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any polity, any corpus morale et politicum** in the Aristotelian sense. There 
was, of course, no difficulty whatsoever in combining Aristotelian concepts 
with ecclesiastical terminology. Godfrey of Fontaines, a Belgian philosopher 
of the late thirteenth century, integrated very neatly the corpus mysticum 
into the Aristotelian scheme. “Everyone is by nature part of a social com- 
munity, and thereby also a member of some mystical body.” That is to say, 
man is by nature a “social animal.” As an animal sociale, however, man is 
“by nature” also part of some “mystical body,” some social body collective or 
aggregate, which Dante easily defined as “Mankind” and which others may 
define, as need be, in the sense of populus or patria, no matter whether 
referring to the kingdom of France or the city-state of Florence or any other 
social community and corporation.*? From the works of Aristotle a new halo 
had descended upon the organisms of human society. 


It will not be difficult now to draw some conclusions. Once the corpus 
mysticum has been identified with the corpus morale et politicum of the 
people and has become synonymous with nation and “fatherland,” death 
pro patria, that is, for a mystical body corporate, regains its former nobility. 
Death for the fatherland now is viewed in a truly religious perspective; it 
appears as a sacrifice for the corpus mysticum of the state which is no less 
a reality than the corpus mysticum of the church. It all implies a recovery 
of certain ethical values and moral emotions which with regard to the 
secular state had been practically absent during the earlier Middle Ages, 
and yet so dominant in Greek and Roman antiquity. This, however, does not 
mean simply a paganization of the idea pro patria mori. Humanism had its 
effects, but the quasi-religious aspects of death for the fatherland clearly 


51 Gierke, YU, 548, n. 75. 

52 Godfrey of Fontaines, Quaestiones ordinariae, I, 2, 5, ed. by Odon Lottin (Louvain, 1937), 
p. 89; cf. De Lagarde, op. cit, p. 64. It may be mentioned here that in the thirteenth century 
also the royal title begins to change from rex Francorum to rex Franciae, indicating the terri- 
torialization of the state; see Schramm, Der Kónig von Frankreich, l, 111, n. 1; see also Strayer, 
“Laicization,” pp. 81 f., cf. p. 85, n. 3. On the other hand, the new definiteness of national 
boundaries is reflected also by the national limitation of ecclesiastical provinces, unknown in the 
earlier Middle Ages; see, for a few good remarks, Gerd Tellenbach, “Vom Zusammenleben der 
abendlindischen Völker im Mittelalter,” Festschrift für Gerhard Ritter (Tübingen, 1950), pp. 19 f. 
In England the title Rex Angliae became the general custom under Henry I. Interesting, in 
this connection, are the remarks of Sir Francis Bacon on the importance of a country's name as 
a unifier of the country. When, at the entrée joyeuse of James I, in 1603, Bacon suggested the 
name of Great Britain for the united crowns of England and Scotland, he remarked: “For name, 
though it seem but a superficial and outward matter, yet it carrieth much impression and 
enchantment.” And he reminds the king of the power dwelling in the name of Graecia for the 
Greek resistance against Persia, in that of Helvetia to knit together the Swiss confederation, and 
in that of Spain as “a special means of the better union and conglutination of the several king- 
doms.” Cf. Stanley Thomas Bindoff, “The Stuarts and Their Style,” English Historical Review, 
LX (1945), 207. See, for Spain, also Schramm, “Das kastilische König- und Kaisertum,” 
pp. 109 É 
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derived from the Christian faith, the forces of which now were activated in 
the service of the secular corpus mysticum of the state. 

Pope Urban JI had qualified the crusader’s death on the battlefield as 
“charity” when he glorified death pro Det et fratrum dilectione. In the thir- 
teenth century, the amor patriae was commonly interpreted as caritas. 


Amor patriae in radice charitatis fundatur—Love for the fatherland is founded 
in the root of a charity which puts, not one's own things before those common, 
but the common things before one's own. . . . Deservedly the virtue of charity 
precedes all other virtues because the merit of any virtue depends upon that of 
charity. Therefore the amor patriae deserves a rank of honor above all other 
virtues. 


This is the opinion of Tolomeo of Lucca in his continuation of Aquinas’ 
De regimine principum. And in the same chapter, in which by and large 
he follows Saint Augustine, Tolomeo adduces Cicero saying that to all of us 
the parents and children, relatives and household members are dear, but that 
“the fatherland embraces caritate all those relations. What good citizen would 
hesitate to welcome death if it were profitable for the fatherland?” The 
examples drawn from Roman antiquity which Tolomeo had borrowed from 
Augustine were repeated by Dante with even greater emphasis.** He talks 
about the Roman Decii as the “most sacred victims” (sacratissimae victimae) 
and recalls “that ineffable sacrifice” (#lud inenarrabile sacrificium) of Cato, 
of Romans, that is, who for the salvation of their patria or its liberty did not 
shun the darkness of death. “Whoever designs the good of the state designs 
the goal of law.” This was the thema probandum of Dante’s chapter which 
opens up a new legal-philosophic aspect of death for the fatherland. 

To what extent actually a hero’s death pro patria was religiously defended 
and defined may be gathered from the philosophers of the late thirteenth 
century, an age steeped in Aristotelian and often Averroistic modes of 
thought. Remigio de’ Girolami, a Florentine who had studied in Paris and 
who seems to have been Dante’s teacher, was a corporationalist in the ex- 
treme.” Although he did not, like Dante, confess the Averroistic corpor- 

53 Thomas Aquinas, De regimine principum, Ill, c. 4, ed. by Joseph Mathis (Rome and 
Turin, 1948), p. 41. For Aquinas himself, see Summa Theologiae, I, 60, 5, Resp.: “Est enim 
virtuosi civis ut se exponat mortis periculo pro totius reipublicae conservatione”; also II-I, 101, 
3, 3 (“pietas se extendit ad patriam . . .”), with the good commentary on patria according to 
Aquinas, in Die Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe (Heidelberg, 1943), XX, 343 ff. In general, see 
Hélène Pétré, Caritas (Louvain, 1948), pp. 35 ff. 

54 Monarchia, Ii, 5. See the very important study of Theodore Silverstein, “On the Genesis 
of De Monarchia, II, V,’ Speculum, XIII (1938). 326 ff. 

55 For Remigio’s De bono communi, see Richard Egenter, “Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz,” 
Scholustik, IX (1934), 79-92; see also Martin Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich, 


1926), I, 361 ff., and “Studien über den Einfluss der aristotelischen Philosophie,” Sitzungsberichte 
der bayerischen Akademie (1934), No. 2, 18 ff. The social aspects of De bono communi have 
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ationalism of the collective soul, he nevertheless almost sacrifices the in- 
dividual soul to the collective state. To Remigio the patria, the city com- 
munity, takes precedence over both family and ind:vidual. Man is bound to 
love his patria more than himself; he should love it immediately after God 
“for the similitude which the city has with God.” The universe, he argues, is 
more perfect an image of God than the city, but the city—a small universe— 
is more perfect an image of God than the individual. That is, for the sake 
of the corpus mysticum of the city Remigio strangely devaluates the physical 
individual which alone, according to Genesis, was created in the likeness of 
God. The Florentine, however, with some reservations went so far as to 
maintain that the personally guiltless citizen, if he could prevent his country 
from being eternally condemned to hell, should readily take upon himself 
his own eternal condemnation, even prefer it to being saved himself while 
his city was condemned. That means advocating not a simple pro patria mori 
in the sense of suffering a natural death. It is an attempt to defend even the 
eternal death of the soul, the jeopardy of individual salvation and of the 
beatitude of the life eternal for the sake of the temporal fatherland.** 

Cicero could ask with Posidonius (De officiis, 1, 45, 159) whether really 
the community was always and under any circumstances to be placed above 
the virtues of moderation and modesty. And his answer was a clear No. 
For there are things, partly so dirty, partly so disgraceful and vile that the wise 
man will not do them even for the sake of the fatherland and its conservation. ... 
Such things, therefore, he would not take upon himself for the sake of the res 
publica, nor will the res publica wish to accept them for herself. 

Hence, the self-denial of the Christian patriot of Florence goes far beyond 
the wise moderation which the classical author demands, at least with regard 
to the sage. 

Also in the Aristotelian and Averroistic circles at Paris similar problems 
must have been widely discussed. Henry of Ghent, though far from siding 
with the absurdity of his contemporary, Remigio de’ Girolami, yet takes a 
stand against the scholarly selfishness of true or fictitious Averroists who 
held that the philosopher should not sacrifice his speculative life, and there- 
with his beatitude of this world, if it conflicted with his civic duties.” Henry 





been elucidated by De Lagarde, op. cit., p. 65, and “Individualisme et corporatisme au moyen 
age,” Recueil de travaux a’ histoire et de philologie, 2™° sér., XLIV (1937), 39. 

56 For the problem, which has been clearly recognized by Egenter, op. cit., pp. 89 ff., see 
also Post, “The Theory of Public Law” (above, n. 24), p. 48, who remarks that according to 
the scholastic philosophers “the salvation of one’s soul is the only private right that is superior 
to the public utility, except in the case of a bishop, who cannot, says Pope Innocent HI, resign 
his office to save his own soul if he is needed to help others to salvation.” 

57 De Lagarde, “Henri de Gand,” pp. 80 ff., upon whose excerpts I have to rely, since the 
Quodlibers of Henry of Ghent are not accessible to me. 
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is one who strongly defends the sacrifice of temporal death for the father- 
land but who no less strongly objects to spiritual death: for the temporal 
state man is not entitled to sacrifice the salvation of the soul. Moreover, he 
warns of a false death pro republica: for example, if a man chooses death 
on the battlefield not for his fatherland but for his own rashness; or if, instead 
of defending the justice and innocence of his country, he strives to acquire 
only honor and glory for his country in defiance of all justice—something 
called “imperialism” in modern language. For all that, Henry of Ghent 
vehemently rebukes the cowards who run away instead of fighting. Rather 
than to fly, the soldier should choose death on the battlefield pro patria et 
republica in accordance with Cicero’s device Patria mihi vita mea carior est— 
“The fatherland is dearer to me than my life.” And in this connection Henry 
of Ghent gives, as it were, the final blessing to death pro patria: he compares 
the death of a citizen for his brothers and his community to the supreme 
sacrifice of Christ for mankind.’ 

It is against the background of the secularized idea of the corpus mysticum 
—implying that the state as an abstract notion or the state as a juristic person 
finally achieved its semi-religious or natural religious exaltation—that we can 
fuily understand a tractate of Enea Silvio Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II, 
which in 1446 he dedicated to the Habsburg emperor Frederick I.” With 
other teachers, this learned humanist maintains that the prince, the emperor, 
is entitled to take away the private property even of meritorious citizens in 
the case of an emergency of the state. The ruler may demand even more 
than the property: he may demand ad usum publicum also the lives of the 
citizens. 

It should not [writes Enea Silvio] appear too hard when we say that for the 
benefit of the whole body a foot or hand, which in the state are the citizens, must 


be amputated, since the prince himself, who is the head of the mystical body of the 
state, is held to sacrifice his life whenever the commonweal would demand it. 


Not rarely do we find in the writings of curialists that the Roman pontiff 
is styled the head of the corpus mysticum of the church.* In Enea Silvio's 
writing, however, we find a new version of the old theme. The “mystical 


58 Ibid., p. 87. . 

39 Enea Silvio, De ortu et auctoritate imperii Romani, ed. by Gerhard Kallen, Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini als Publizist (Stuttgart, 1939), pp. 80 fE. 

30 For necessitas non habet legem, see Post, “The Theory of Public Law,” p. 56. 

Sl Enea Silvio, De ortu, pp. 82, 418 ff. For the pope as head of the corpus mysticum, see, 
eg. Hermann of Schilditz, Contra haereticos, Il, c. 3, ed. by Richard Scholz, Unbekannte 
kirckenpolitische Streitschrijten aus der Zeit Ludwigs des Bayern (Rome, 1914), Il, 143 £. (ita 
se habent omnes fideles ad capud ecclesie, quod est Romanus pontifex, in corpore mistico 
ecclesie”); see also Alvarus Pelagius, Celliriunm, ed. by Scholz, op. cit., Il, 506 (“ecclesia que est 
corpus Christi misticum . . . ibi est, ubi est caput, scilicet papa”), 
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body of the church the head of which is Christ” has been replaced here by 
the “mystical body of the state the head of which is the prince.” And so as to 
make the parallel quite unambiguous Enea Silvio reminds his princely reader 
that Christ sacrificed himself voluntarily although he, too, was princeps et 
rector as the head of the church.*? 

Here the parallelism of spiritual corpus mysticum and secular corpus 
mysticum, of the mystical body's divine head and its princely head, of self- 
sacrifice for the heavenly transcendental community and self-sacrifice for the 
terrestrial metaphysical community has reached a certain point of culmina- 
tion. And from this high-point onward the historian will find it easy to coast 
down that road which ultimately leads to early modern, modern, and ultra- 
modern statisms. 

It would be wrong to underrate the role which humanism and revived 
antiquity have played 'in the emotional revaluation of the ancient pro patria 
mori in modern times. The main spring, however, is that at a certain moment 
in history the “state” in the abstract or the state as a corporation appeared 
as a corpus mysticum and that death for this new mystical body appeared 
equal in value to the death of a crusader for the cause of God. And it may 
be left to the reader to figure out all the distortions which the central idea of 
the corpus mysticum has suffered by its transference to national, party, and 
racial doctrines in more distant and in most recent times. The so-called 
“Tombs of Martyrs” of the National-Socialist movement in Munich, or the 
gigantic streamer Chi muore per Italia non muore covering, on Christmas, 


62 1f pro patria mori became an act of caritas and equivalent to pro Deo (Christo) mori, it 
might be expected, as Professor Philip Merlan kindly pointed out to me, that accordingly patriam 
trahere, treason against the fatherland, would be paralleled by Deum (Christum) trahere. In 
fact, Dante, Inferno, XXXIV, describes Brutus and Cassius sharing the punishment of Judas. 
This idea, however, has a long history, since every treasonable act would be interpreted by 
means of biblical exemplarism as a repetition of the treason of Judas. See, e.g., Poenitentiale 
Valicellanum, cc. 50 and 51, where it is said that not only a person delivering another man up 
to his enemies shall be judged like Judas, but also “si quis castellum vel civitatem aut alicuius 
munitionem in manus inimicorum spiritu Judae tradiderit”; Hermann Joseph Schmitz, Die 
Bussbiicher und Bussdisziplin der Kirche (1883), I, 376 £., ‘quoted by Ferdinand Koenen, in 
Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, VII (1923), 93, n. 11. Moreover, the crimen laesae maiestatis was 
customarily made parallel with the crime of the lese majesty of God; see Ernst Kantorowicz, 
Kaiser Friedrich, Erg. Bd., p. 110. Relevant to the problem is the study of Maxime Lemosse, 
“La lése-majesté dans la monarchie franque,” Revue du moyen age latin, It (1946), 5-24, who 
very neatly points out how the notion laesa maiestas was replaced in the West by the feudal 
concept of infidelitas (personal treason as opposed to public treason); how the substance of 
laesa maiestas as a public crime was retained as a result of the religious or ecclesiological status 
of the king (Alcuin, Epist., UI, 12, in M.G.H., Epist., IV, 24: “In necem regis nemo communicare 
audeat, quia christus Domini est . . . et omnis "quisquis tali sacrilegio assenserit. . . . Judae traditori 
sociatus sempiternis cremabitur incendiis”); and how finally after the Bolognes revival of Roman 
law the ancient laesa maiestas reappears without abolishing the Christian concept of the king's 
religious nature. Both trends concur in the interpretation of suicide as treason or felony because 
through this crime “the king, being the head, has lost one of his mystical members.” Edmund 
Plowden, The Commentaries or Reports (London, 1816), p. 261. 
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1937, the facade of the Milan cathedral for the commemoration service for 
the dead soldiers of the Fascist Italian divisions in Franco Spain, illustrate 
some of the recent nationalistic ravings which so terribly distort an originally 
venerable and lofty idea. 

On the other hand, the disenchantment of the world has progressed 
rapidly, and the ancient ethical values, miserably abused and exploited in 
every quarter, are about to dissolve like smoke. Cold efficiency during and 
after the Second World War, together with the individual’s fear of being 
trapped by so-called “illusions” instead of professing “realistic views,” has 
done away with the traditional “superstructures,” religious as well as 
ideologic, to the effect that human lives no longer are sacrificed but “liqui- 
dated.” We are about to demand a soldier’s death without any reconciling 
emotional equivalent for the lost life. If the soldier’s death in action—not to 
mention the citizen’s death in bomb-struck cities—is deprived of any idea 
encompassing humanitas, be it God or king or patria, it will be deprived also 
of the ennobling idea of self-sacrifice. It becomes a cold-blooded slaughter 
or, what is worse, assumes the value and significance of a political traffic 
accident on a bank holiday. 


Needless to say, the two cardinals quoted in the introduction are far 
remote from those debasing tendencies which belong anyhow to a later 
period: both regarded the soldier’s death on the battlefield as a true sacrifice 
which—with or without otherworldly reward—bestowed a final shimmer of 
human nobility on the human victim. When now we turn back to re-read 
Cardinal Mercier’s pastoral letter of Christmas, 1914, we realize that the 
words he used, which then appeared so challenging, are in fact fully justified 
by a very long tradition of ecclesiastical doctrine and Western political 
thought in general. Those words did not express his private opinion or willful 
interpretation. Much can be said also, however, in support of Cardinal Billot’s 
view. From a theological-dogmatic basis, he rejected the sentence expounding 
that “death christianly accepted assures to the soldier the salvation of the 
soul,” because, he claimed, this was substituting the fatherland for God. 
And indeed, this substituting tendency has become more and more obvious 
since 1914. History, we might venture to say, supported Cardinal Mercier; 
theology, Cardinal Billot. But who was right and who wrong, in the crucial 
matter of the soldier’s eternal salvation, cannot be decided by either the 
historian or, after the split between faith and reason, the philosopher. 
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DURING the first six months of the life of the National Convention, that 
is between October, 1792, and March, 1793, the Girondin party struggled to 
assert its political control over Revolutionary and war-torn France. That 
same period found General Charles Dumouriez playing the part of France’s 
successful general. Between. the party and the general extremely important 
relationships existed. The Girondins needed a successful war policy if they 
were to stay in office, and on his side Dumouriez needed, despite the flux of 
revolutionary conditions, a dependable civil administration which would 
furnish him the wherewithal to wage war. The future of party and general 
depended upon continued co-operation. 

Between Dumouriez and the Girondin leaders there had been a liaison 
of some duration which on occasion was troubled and uncertain. The basis 
of this alignment was self-interest on both sides, and its strains had come at 
periods when interests could not be reconciled. Both Dumouriez and the 
Girondins had served in the ministry of Louis XVI from March to June, 
1792. Dumouriez co-operated with this ministry—the Roland ministry—at 
the outset, but it is important to note that Dumouriez entered the ministry 
at Louis XVI’s request ten days before ‘the Girondin members, Roland and 
Claviére, became a part of it. He entered via the court and with the tacit 
approval of Narbonne, the outgoing minister, for whom he had drawn a 
plan of defense for the Midi.* Therefore, though the general was supported 
by the Girondin leader, Gensonné, he was more closely associated with the 
interests of the king than of the party. Dumouriez was given the disposal of 
six millions in secret funds, and, through his connections in the court, he 


*The author wishes to acknowledge grants-in-aid from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and from the Committee on Research of the Graduate School of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. This assistance enabled him to study for four months in France in 1948. Some of the ma- 
terials employed in this essay were assembled during that time. 
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discussed problems with Louis XVI which were never aired in the general 
ministerial meetings.* Finally Dumouriez boycotted Mme Roland’s minis- 
terial dinners and refused to share information with his Girondin colleagues.* 
In spite of his social boycott, Mme Roland thought that Dumouriez pos- 
sessed more spirit if less morality than his ministerial colleagues, that he was 
diligent, brave, wrote well, and was in general a courtly gentleman capable 
of large enterprises. He was pleasant with his friends, though ready to de- 
ceive them, and gallant with the ladies. Essentially she felt he was “made 
for the ministerial intrigue of a corrupt court.”* Dumouriez never quite 
repaid Mme Roland in literary kind, yet it is clear that as an eighteenth 
century gentleman he favored the long bed and preferred to deal with the 
ladies there, rather than at the council table! When Dumouriez left the 
ministry a few days after the dismissal of Roland* and Claviére in June, 
1792, he was on friendly terms with Louis XVL* but he had been outma- 
neuvered by the court clique. In spite of this, his Girondin associates resented 
his close personal relationship with the king. 

Because of personal animosity, Dumouriez took no part in Lafayette’s 
démarche against the Legislative Assembly and Jacobin club, but the general 
was willing to receive Lafayette’s command at the hands of the Legislative 
Assembly and to serve under the Girondin executive council of the Con- 
vention. In a letter written to the Legislative Assembly on August 14, 1792, 
before Lafayette’s final desertion, Dumouriez carefully exploited Lafayette’s 
conduct and called attention to his own loyalty and availability.” As the 
general had nicely calculated, the letter brought widespread applause. Shortly 
afterwards, Roland wrote Dumouriez a letter in which he scolded the gen- 
eral for his conduct in the first Girondin ministry but expressed confidence 
in him. This letter, says Claude Perroud, was frankly rude and maladroit, 
but it was a gesture of good sportsmanship, considering the earlier relation- 
ship, and it placed winning the war above personal tensions.* A correspond- 
ence ensued between Dumouriez and Roland, and Dumouriez and Brissot 
also exchanged letters though the latter disparaged the connection at a later 


2 Dumouriez, 1, 435-37: 453-55: 

3 Ibid., I, 440. 
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date.” That Brissot was on friendly and cordial terms with Dumouriez during 
November and December, 1792, is proved by their correspondence.*” Brissot 
needed Dumouriez' support to send Miranda on an expedition into Spanish 
America, and, above all, the Girondins required a successful general, which 
Dumouriez was after his success at the battle of Jemappes (November 6, 
1792). Therefore, after the events of August 10, 1792, a reconciliation was 
effected between the Girondins and the general. 

Girondin strength in the Convention and the sections of Paris had been 
seriously undermined by the problem of Louis XVI. The Girondins were 
willing to see the king stand trial, but on the final vote the party had split: 
the right wing was unwilling to see Louis executed, while the more advanced 
republicans voted for death. The party tried to evade the issue by asking that 
the question of punishment be referred to the nation. Vergniaud argued that 
any action taken by the representatives of the people was tyrannical unless 
it was submitted to popular ratification.* This argument was a denial of 
representative government and further involved an inconsistency since the 
Girondins were unwilling on other occasions to allow the sections of Paris 
to vote in any way save through their representatives. Vergniaud's views did 
not prevail, and this was a proof that the Girondins could not swing the 
Plain into line on every issue. The sections of Paris analyzed the tactic as 
another effort to pit the provinces against the capital. As a result the Girondins 
were once more charged with federalism. 

On the other side of the ledger, however, is the evidence that the sections 
of Paris had neither unified nor pooled their resources with the Montagnards 
of the Convention. Certainly the moderate Girondin attitude toward the 
king was sanctioned by the upper bourgeoisie of Paris, but unfortunately for 
any future support that group might bring the Girondins, the Parisian 
bourgeoisie was leaving the capital for the provinces. The marquis de Villette 
estimated that 14,000 Parisians left during the month of December, 1792. 
Other signs of Girondin strength were that party’s domination of the Com- 

9 Eloise Ellery, Brissot de Warville (Boston, 1915), p. 335. 

10 Claude Perroud, ed., Correspondance et papiers de Brissot (Paris, 1912), pp. 315-16 and 
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mittee of General Security after January 9, 1793, and the resignation of 
Pache, the war minister with whom Dumouriez was constantly at odds. 
But these gains were temporary and limited because, after the assassination 
of Le Peletier on January 21, 1793, the Montagnards regained control of the 
Committee of General Security. Pache replaced the Girondin mayor of 
Paris, Chambon, in February. Another check sustained by the Girondins was 
the abolition of Roland's bureau d’esprit public, an information service 
through which Roland had maintained his influence in the departments. 
Roland himself resigned from the ministry of interior on January 22, thereby 
further weakening his party's hold upon public office.” No one within the 
party raised his voice to defend Roland against the Commune of Paris, and 
this lack of protest was another indication of disunity and enervation within 
the Girondin camp.** By 1793 the Girondins were neither in control of the 
government nor in total eclipse. 

During the king's trial General Dumouriez was in Paris attempting to 
remedy what he considered to be a failure in liaison between the civil and 
military authorities. Arriving in the capital on January 1, 1793, on leave from 
his command in Belgium, he did not take the usual tour for victorious gen- 
erals. He failed to make the personal appearances at points where crowds 
gathered as he had previously done. Instead, Dumouriez made himself as 
inconspicuous as possible. He took a small house at Clichy where he saw 
only intimate friends and political supporters, and where, during the first 
five days of his leave, he spent his time composing four petitions which he 
forwarded to the National Convention.** These petitions dealt with the 
Convention's second propaganda decree of December 15, 1792; the adminis- 
tration of Jean Nicolas Pache, the turncoat Girondin war minister; and plans 
for the forthcoming military campaigns. 

Dumouriez had another interest, the saving of Louis XVI. In behalf of the 
king, Dumouriez apparently spent many hours soliciting support in Paris. 
But he avoided official channels, preferring to work through his Girondin 
friends Gensonné, Pétion, Condorcet, and Brissot. He met informally with 
these men at his residence, and with the Girondin ministers, Lebrun and 
Garat. But no workable solution resulted; indeed these Girondins them- 
selves were divided or unsure of their minds, and the indefatigable Du- 
mouriez sought other aid. He tried to organize support for the king within 

12 Ibid., Jan. 25, 1793, for the resignation letter. 

13 Roland to Lanthenas, n.d. [probably written shortly after Jan. 22, 1793], B.N. na.f, 
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the Jacobin club itself, As this activity in defense of Louis XVI became 
known, he became increasingly suspect to the superpatriots of the capital, 

If the memoirs of Dumouriez are to be believed, he was ill between 
January 18 and 22, 1793, and therefore was hors de combat during the critical 
period of Louis XVI’s trial and execution. Whether this illness was feigned 
or not is a question to which a ready answer cannot be given, and it is not 
a crucial one. More significant is the fact that when Dumouriez left Paris 
on January 26, 1793, to rejoin his command in Belgium, none of his problems 
had been favorably resolved. He had no assurance that the second propa- 
ganda decree would be annulled, Pache was still war minister, and Louis XVI 
was no more. Only his plans for future military operations in the Low 
Countries received approval, but this sanction came from the defense com- 
mittee and the general council of the Convention, administrative organs 
which were then under fire and whose authority was questionable. The 
political situation which he observed in Paris seemed to be slipping from 
Girondin control. Dumouriez rejoined his command with a heavy heart.** 

By February, 1793, large questions affecting the future of both the 
Girondins and General Dumouriez were still unsettled. A fundamental dis- 
agreement between the party and the general developed over the decree of 
December 15, 1792. Basically the decree dealt with the question of war 
finance.*® The diplomatic, military, and finance committees, through Cambon, 
reported the proposal to the Convention in a motion recognizing that France 
might encourage neighboring peoples to overthrow the Old Regime, but 
proposing to avoid the cost of such liberation wars by introducing the assignat 
into the “liberated” areas and empowering French commanders to impound 
the wealth of foreign princes, the aristocracy, and the church. Cambon’s in- 
troductory remarks called attention to Dumouriez’ occupation policies in 
Belgium, where the general had refused to tax the inhabitants and thus, 
Cambon argued, left the privileged classes of that area free to carry on 
counterrevolution against France. To short-circuit such a possibility, he de- 
manded “Guerre aux châteaux, paix aux chaumières” During the short de- 
bate of Cambon’s motion two Girondins, Buzot and Boyer-Fonfréde, advo- 
cated eliminating Old Regime administrators from office in conquered areas. 
Boyer-Fonfréde wished to include bankers and men of means within this 
category. Cambon’s proposal and Buzot’s amendment were carried, and the 
Girondins, far from modifying the decree of December 15, strengthened it. 


15 Sorel, in Rev. des deux mondes, LXIV, 806-808; Dumouriez, II, 20-60. 
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served in fhbid., Dec. 18, 1792. 
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On January 12, 1793, Brissot delivered a report for the diplomatic committee 
which accepted the December 15 legislation and also promised the early 
dispatch of the British should they declare war.*” Shortly thereafter the rep- 
resentatives of the Convention were ordered to administer the decree of 
December 15 in occupied areas. The Girondins therefore, were not co- 
ordinated with Dumouriez on the issue, and several of the leaders proved 
concretely that they were in direct disagreement with him.** 

Between Dumouriez on the one hand and men like Cambon and Buzot 
on the other, a rather basic difference existed.’ Dumouriez was a military 
man entrusted with the prosecution of the war; the other gentlemen were 
civil servants; Cambon was anxious to relieve the French budget of heavy war 
and occupation costs. Dumouriez believed that to the Belgians the Revolu- 
tion was largely a protest against the reforms of Joseph II and that the clergy 
were anxious to lead that protest. Likewise he felt that the Belgian bourgeoisie 
would be alienated by the decision to make assignats legal tender. He was 
seriously concerned with Belgian reaction to what he called the pillage of the 
Convention. Certainly it made his occupation of that country more difficult. 
Finally Dumouriez was a royalist, and the decree of December 15 was cast 
from the republican mold in order to appeal to Belgian republicans. 

Dumouriez had complained against the administration of Pache, the war 
minister.” The general claimed that his army was not receiving essential 
supplies, and he held Pache responsible for prejudicing the French war effort. 
Until the creation of the purchasing commission on November 4, 1792, 
Dumouriez had followed the practice current during the Old Regime of 
purchasing supplies from military furnishers. This practice, while admittedly 
extravagant, was satisfactory to the general, who gave his furnishers, the 
Doumerc Company, much credit for his victories of September and October. 
Despite the general’s satisfaction with the old system, the ministers of interior, 
war, and navy—Roland, Pache, and Monge—agreed that a central purchas- 
ing agency would be more effective and reduce the cost of war. Accordingly 
the new agency was created and three men, Cousin, Bidermann, and Cerfbeer, 
were named to direct it. Cousin, a former professor at the Collége de France, 
represented Roland, who was concerned solely with purchases for the civil 
population. Cousin had been associated with Bidermann in supplying the 
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city of Paris. Bidermann was a Swiss émigré of considerable prestige in the 
world of banking and commerce, and this position had brought him into 
intimate business relationships with Claviére, another Swiss-born financier, 
who was the Girondin minister of finance at the end of 1792. Claviére's 
brother was employed by Bidermann. Cerfbeer was the son of a well-known 
Alsatian munitions maker. This purchasing commission and its agents quite 
naturally were not favored by Doumerc or other private companies, who 
saw their furnishing trade nearly destroyed. While the purchasing com- 
mission was perfecting its organization, the armies of France suffered. 
Doumerc had been ordered on November 6, 1792, by war minister Pache to 
cease purchases for the army.* That Pache rescinded this order a few days 
later (November 10), asking Doumerc to continue supplying the army for 
two months longer, did not simplify the logistical problem.” 

During December, 1792, and January, 1793, Dumouriez lodged many 
complaints against those persons charged with supplying his army. The pur- 
chasing commission was intended to centralize purchases and reduce duplica- 
tion and graft. In practice it was badly administered. Apart from the short- 
comings noted during the transitional period, supplies for Dumouriez’ army 
were purchased in Belgium, brought to Paris, and then sent back to Belgium, 
where Dumouriez might have purchased them in the first place. Since it was 
winter and the roads were in poor condition, many essentials never reached 
the army. It is difficult to see how costs were reduced by this roundabout 
method of buying. It would seem likely that the only change was one of 
intermediaries, or percentage men, who took their profit after dealing with 
the purchasing commission instead of after receiving purchase orders signed 
by Dumouriez or his agents. 

Actually Dumouriez tried to meet the supply crisis by making purchases 
for his army regardless of the purchasing commission, and he borrowed large 
sums from bankers, particularly Henri and Michel Simons, and from the 
clergy of Belgium. In addition, he drew directly upon the treasury of France. 
Sensitive republicans, knowing Dumouriez’ royalistic views, feared that he 
might attempt to render his army independent of civil authority, and they 
took up the cudgels against him in the Convention. Cambon had already 
attacked him during the debate on the decree of December 15. Pache, from 
the war ministry, refused to honor Dumouriez’ drafts upon the French treas- 


21 Moniteur, November—December, 1792, reproduces many of Dumouriez’ protests both to 
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ury. In various letters written to the Convention, Dumouriez complained 
bitterly of Pache, and the Convention supported its general to the extent that 
it prohibited the purchasing commission from operation in the military zone 
without authorization of the generals.’ A law dated October 14, 1792, helped 
Dumouriez by sanctioning emergency purchases of the generals. 

In his controversy with Pache, Dumouriez received important assistance 
from the Girondins. Quite apart from the general’s grievances, the Girondins 
had reason to resent Pache because, though he had been brought to the war 
ministry by Roland, he aligned himself with the Montagnards. Roland and 
Pache agreed in principle on a centralized purchasing committee for both 
military and civilian needs, but Roland disapproved of the administration of 
the war office.°* Together the Girondins and the Plain in the Convention 
had been able to force Pache's resignation at the end of January, 1793. The 
new war minister, Beurnonville, was an old comrade of Dumouriez. The 
Doumerc Company was restored to grace, and Dumouriez was empowered 
anew to make purchases for his armies. Once again the interests of Dumouriez 
and the Girondins had been common, and both were pleased with what they 
thought was the solution of the Pache problem. 

Basic to the continuation of the entente between Dumouriez and the 
Girondins were French victories. Military success depended upon many 
factors, but French diplomacy and the co-operation of the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries were not to be minimized. Dumouriez had long advocated 
the invasion of Holland, but the diplomatic and defense committees withheld 
approval. In his memoirs Dumouriez noted that the English ambassador in 
Holland, Lord Auckland, wished to negotiate with him.* This request, ac- 
cording to the same source, was transmitted through De Maulde, the French 
minister at the Hague, and was discussed in the ministry in Paris during 
January, 1793. Lebrun and Garat, the foreign minister and the minister of 
justice respectively, favored sending Dumouriez to negotiate either in Lon- 
don or with Lord Auckland, but Claviére, Pache, and Monge, the other 
three ministers, vetoed the idea. With typical disregard for official opinion, 


23 Moniteur, Dec, 15, 1792. 
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Dumouriez carried on negotiations secretly with Auckland, who, according 
to the general, was still corresponding with him as late as February 3, 1793." 
Of course, by that time the entire project was meaningless since France had 
declared war upon England and Holland.?* Dumouriez’ diplomacy had been 
dealt two harsh blows. The execution of Louis XVI had destroyed any pos- 
sibility of negotiating with England, and the decree of December 15 guar- 
anteed the antagonism of the Belgians in the area where Dumouriez’ forces 
were deployed to invade Holland. 

When the Girondins supported the war declaration against England on 
February 1, 1793, they were accepting the logical outcome of the French 
crusade they had begun a year earlier. If the Girondins had wished to avoid 
a conflict with England, they might have conciliated Austria and kept French 
troops out of Belgium. During Louis’ trial, one argument favoring the appeal 
to the nation hinged upon the reaction such a measure might have upon 
Parliament.” Once the war with Britain was inevitable, the Girondin orators 
picked up the theme and exploited it. Brissot, reporting for the diplomatic 
committee on January 12, 1793, asked the Convention for “the most vigorous 
measures to repulse the aggression of the Saint-James cabinet.” *° This speech, 
which Brissot later declared was a statement of committee opinion rather 
than his own, demonstrated that there were men in the Convention who 
divorced foreign policy from the problem of Louis XVI. By February there 
was no doubt of the party’s position.** The charge of royalism was too close 
to the Girondin doorstep to permit anything less than the ultrapatriotism of 
war hysteria. Even the sacrosanct French commerce was thrown into the 
balance as war was declared against Britain. 

As a soldier with a troubled conscience, Dumouriez was less anxious for 
war with Britain than were his Girondin supporters. Dumouriez knew the 
weakened condition of the French army after January 1, 1793, when volun- 
teer enlistments expired. Secondly, he knew that supply was disorganized as 
a result of Pache’s maladministration and the acceleration of the war of 
movement. But more dangerous to the government than these physical dis- 
advantages was the state of Dumouriez’ morale. He was in the embarrassing 
position of leading a crusade when he was not a crusader. He had neither 
stomach nor heart for the people’s cause; he was satisfied with the constitu- 


27 Thid., Il, 75-76. 

28 On January 23, 1793, the French ministerial council authorized Dumouriez to see 
Auckland in Antwerp at a later date. 

29 Ellery, pp. 320~24. 

30 Moniteur, Jan, 15, 1793. 
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‘tion of 1791 and he was highly interested in the career of one General Du- 
mouriez. This outlook influenced his decisions in Belgium and Holland 
during February and March, 1793. 

Exactly when Dumouriez formulated his counterrevolutionary plan is an 
unanswered question. That there was a plan is documented by his memoirs 
and confirmed by reliable witnesses to various of his conversations, and it 
probably crystallized after he left Paris for the front on January 26, 1793. 
The plan itself is highly significant in explaining his conduct and the Giron- 
din reaction to that conduct. But what was this plan?* Dumouriez hoped 
to march into Holland, there to install a non-Jacobin government, retaining 
Dutch institutions. He then expected to return to Belgium, to annul the 
decree of December 15, and to expel the French sans-culottes. The Belgians 
could forge their own government. He anticipated peace in the Low Coun- 
tries and peace between France and Britain. If the Austrians refused peace, 
Dumouriez expected to push them to the Rhineland and to contain them 
there. Finally he planned to raise an army in the Low Countries and to fuse 
it with his own forces. Once this was accomplished he would propose an 
alliance between: the Low Countries and France, on condition that France 
readopt the constitution of 1791. If the Convention rejected the proposal, the 
general would march upon Paris and restore the duc de Chartres, the future 
Louis Philippe, to the throne. The plan had obvious limitations: the Belgians, 
Dutch, British, and Austrians might not co-operate, and in the French army 
there were many republicans, 

To execute the first stage of the plan required a quick victory in Holland, 
and on February 17, 1793, Dumouriez crossed the frontier near Berg-op- 
Zoom, hoping that General Miranda would quickly occupy Maastricht. By 
March 3, Miranda retired before the Austrians, who not only relieved 
Maastricht but occupied Liége on March 5. At Liége the prince of Coburg 
levied the Austrian version of the decree of December 15 when he demanded 
600,000 florins from the revolutionaries!** The executive council ordered 
Dumouriez to retreat (March 8), and by this time his plan seemed heavily 
prejudiced by Austrian military strength. Dumouriez obeyed the order be- 
cause it was the obvious maneuver to avoid the destruction of his army, but, 
from Louvain on March 12, he wrote a bitter letter of complaint to the Con- 
vention.** He accused the Convention, particularly Pache, Cambon, and the 
Montagnards, of failing to maintain recruitment and supply, and of preju- 
dicing the situation in Belgium by authorizing pillage. 


32 Dumouriez, II, 86-87; Sorel, in Rev. des deux mondes, LXIV, 808-809. 
33 Ibid., p. 810. 
84 Révolutions de Paris, Mar. 23-30, 1793, prints the entire letter. 
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This “declaration of war on the Convention” reached the president’s desk 
on March 14, but Bréard, who was presiding, refused to allow a reading and 
referred it to the defense committee. After Danton read the letter he re- 
marked that Dumouriez “had lost his political head.” ** Danton nevertheless 
still affirmed his support of the general’s military talent and loyalty. The 
Girondins foolhardily tried to minimize Dumouriez’ retreat, and the Patriote 
frangais, the party organ, called him a loyal Girondin and supported him 
against the “anarchists” who criticized him.** Robespierre, too, from the floor 
of the Convention on, March 10, expressed confidence in Dumouriez. 
Robespierre based his opinion upon the fact that Dumouriez’ personal glory 
was directly linked to the success of French arms.*’ But the more revolu- 
tionary sections of Paris considered Dumouriez a traitor, and on March 11 
a deputation from section Poissonniére asked the Convention to indict Du- 
mouriez and his staff." To the majority of the Convention this petition was 
premature, and a general cry of indignation was raised.** In some journals, 
however, the general had been suspect for several months. The Révolutions 
de Paris, for example, called him royalist and objected to the imperious tone 
of his letters.“° Officially and publicly Dumouriez had plenty of support until 
after the letter of March 12, 1793, became general knowledge, but this does 
not mean that his support was wholehearted. Most of the politicians in Paris 
were afraid to accuse him of treason until proof was established. Then, too, 
in mid-March, 1793, a reaction developed against the violent tactics of some 
of the sections of Paris. A sectional uprising against the Girondins had been 
scheduled for March 10, but a drenching rain dampened revolutionary ardor 
and helped save the Girondin presses, which had been one objective. 

Meanwhile Dumouriez, in retreat in Belgium, found French agents 
ordering the removal of silver from religious communities. This order 
theoretically did not apply to parish churches or to. church vestments, but 
in practice the churches of Belgium were being systematically looted. The 
general’s patience was at an end, and he made sure that the part of his plan 
which involved clearing Belgium of sans-culottes was fulfilled. He expelled 
the Convention’s national agents—forerunners of the representatives on mis- 
sion; he publicly apologized for their sacrilege; and before leaving Brussels 
he barred the clubs from participation in public affairs. Protesting Jacobins 
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were arrested and clapped into prison.** Dumouriez next addressed himself 
to the military problem; he still hoped to defeat the Austrians and carry 
through his plan. He put an end to bickering among his three generals, 
Valence, Miranda, and La Noue. Valence had accused Miranda of absurda 
fanfaronnada! But, more important, Dumouriez tried to reassure his soldiers, 
and there is evidence to show that they had confidence in him.“ Within a 
few days Dumouriez deployed his army to attack the Austrians. On March 
18, 1793, the decisive battle of Neerwinden was fought and lost by the French. 
Actually Neerwinderí was decisive only in the sense that the French were 
forced to retreat, but Dumouriez was temporarily prevented from carrying 
out his plan. From Tirlemont on March 19 he wrote to the Convention 
describing his check.** Thé commander in chief was disappointed in the part 
played by Miranda, who, though a courageous general, apparently had dif- 
ficulty in rallying his force, which outnumbered the Austrians pitted against 
him.* 

Before the defeat at Neerwinden the Convention had manifested a strong 
interest in Dumouriez’ activities. Particularly anxious were the Girondins 
who had so completely linked their future with that of Dumouriez. They 
were sorely in need of information and they sought it from General Miranda, 
whom they had appointed.* Pétion, a Girondin leader, corresponded con- 
tinuously with Miranda. On February 28 Pétion expressed complete con- 
fidence in Dumouriez,** but on March 13, before he could have read Du- 
mouriez’ “declaration of war” letter (of March 12) Pétion wrote: “I believe 
there is treason in our armies and that this treason is linked with a large 
plot against the republic. ... Tell me frankly what you think of the situation. 
Reserve nothing. I need information for the public good.”* Miranda an- 
swered Pétion from Louvain on March 21. He was highly critical of Du- 
mouriez’ generalship, but significantly the South American added, “There 
are many other very important facts which I would be pleased to com- 
municate to you, and which I am unable to write.”* By March 25 Miranda 
was in Paris, explaining that Dumouriez had proposed to him a march on 
Paris.** 
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Like the Girondin chieftains, Danton, too, had a vital interest in Du- 
mouriez. Danton had continuously supported that general, and, as noted 
above, he reaffirmed his support after reading Dumouriez’ letter of March 
12, but, like Pétion, Danton wanted more information. He therefore offered 
to go to Belgium, to interview Dumouriez, and to return either with a signed 
retraction of the letter of March 12 or with a motion for an indictment 
against the general." Apparently a suggestion was advanced to send Du- 
mouriez’ old friend, Gensonné, along with Danton. Somehow the suggestion 
was passed over and Danton’s friend, Delacroix, was named. The two rep- 
resentatives left Paris on March 15 or 16 and succeeded in seeing Dumouriez 
at Louvain on the night of March 20. The interview lasted until 3 a.m. of 
March 21, and failed to produce the retraction.** The general volunteered to 
write a few lines asking the Convention to reserve judgment. Precisely 
what was said between the commissioners and Dumouriez is unknown, but 
Danton and Delacroix parted company on March 21:%* Danton returned to 
Paris, and Delacroix joined the other commissioners from the Convention 
(Carnot, Lesage-Senault, Gossuin, Treilhard, Merlin de Douai, and Robert) 
at Lille. lt was physically possible for Danton to be back in Paris by March 
22, or, at the latest, March 23, but strangely enough he did not speak in the 
Convention until March 27.°° How can Danton's silence—and his broken 
promise to bring either a retraction from Dumouriez or a motion of indict- 
ment against him—be explained? In the first place, Danton was rather good 
at camouflaging his activities, and some of his operations are difficult to ex- 
plain. If the memoirs of Thibaudeau and Levasseur can be believed, Danton 
attended the meeting of the newly composed defense committee (the em- 
bryonic Committee of Public Safety) on March 26, and suggested that 
Dumouriez had adopted the wrong policy in Belgium and Holland. 
Despite this, Danton believed that Dumouriez should be retained under 
surveillance since he was the only successful general that the republic had.** 
This may well have been Danton’s honest opinion.” Another set of factors, 
however, could be enlightening: Danton and the Girondins tried to find 
means of reconciliation. Both had supported Dumouriez, and perhaps this 
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common outlook was a basis for a projected broad agreement.** If this were 
the case and Danton wished peace with the Girondins, he could afford to 
wait for Dumouriez’ next step. Certainly Danton was astute. He would not 
denounce a successful general during war, nor would he disrupt an army 
in retreat. Finally, both Danton and Delacroix were personally implicated 
in the scandalous pillage of Belgium.” This activity might have influenced 
Danton’s relationship with Dumouriez. 

Whatever Danton’s motives were, his opinions were overruled on March 
29 in the defense committee after additional evidence had been sifted. Pétion 
reported an interview of March 28 between Miranda, Bancal, and himself 
in which Miranda had accused Dumouriez of treason and predicted a march 
upon Paris. Shortly after, Beurnonville, the war minister, arrived with an- 
other communication from Dumouriez, dated March 28, in which the gen- 
eral once more outlined a desperate military situation and laid the blame 
upon “fifty authorities, each more absurd than the other.” Le Brun, the for- 
eign minister, entered the meeting with a report from one of his emissaries, 
Dubuisson, who had interviewed Dumouriez on March 26-27. To Dubuisson, 
Dumouriez had outlined his plan to march upon Paris and: restore the Con- 
stitution of 1791. The committee had heard enough. It recommended that 
Dumouriez be summoned before the Convention. Acting upon this sugges- 
tion, the Convention on March 30 dispatched four commissioners—Camus, 
Quinette, Lamarque, and Bancal—and the war minister, Beurnonville, to 
bring Dumouriez to Paris. The commissioners left Paris at 8 p.m. on March 
30. On April 1, they arrived at Lille where they expected to add Carnot to 
their number, but the latter was in Arras, and they proceeded without him 
to Dumouriez’ headquarters at Saint-Amand. The interview with the general 
was short: he was not prepared to abandon his plan." The committee was 
arrested, turned over to the Austrians, and finally exchanged for the dauphine, 
Mme Royale, on December 25, 1795. Fortunately for Carnot and the future 
defense of France, he failed to become bait for Dumouriez’ wrath. 

As a matter of record, Carnot, on mission at Lille, had no illusions about 
Dumouriez. In a private letter written to his friend Guyton de Morveau 
on March 28, Carnot wrote from Lille: “The aristocrats are beaming[.] 
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General Dibus climaxes his disloyalty[;] we would hesitate, even if we 
were able, to arrest him on the spot, but we do not know how to replace him 
and we are afraid of further disorganizing the army which is already a mass 
of vagabonds. . . . Our task is to find generals who are neither traitors nor 
imbeciles.” 5° 

Unable to defeat the Austrians, Dumouriez hoped to ally with them. He 
had negotiated with the Austrian Colonel Mack on March 25 at Ath. 
Dumouriez would march to Paris while the Austrians moved up to the 
French frontier. At the interview with Mack, the French general also prom- 
ised to evacuate the Low Countries. Dumouriez planned his Paris attack as 
a seizure of three strategic places: the Convention, the Jacobin club, and the 
Temple; and then he would proclaim the constitution of 1791. Mack guar- 
anteed an armistice to free Dumouriez’ troops for this maneuver. Complete 
success depended upon the expedition against Paris. This he was unable 
to accomplish largely because of the feverish counteraction of clear-sighted 
men like Carnot and because many of the troops and officers of the army 
were devoted republicans. Between March 25 and April 5, 1793, Dumouriez 
tried and was unable to occupy the key points of northern France upon which 
his march to Paris would have pivoted. Several of France's officers of later 
fame worked against their general. They were Hoche, who warned the Con- 
vention, Macdonald, who guarded Lille, and Davout, who rallied the troops 
at Valenciennes to the republic and ordered his men to fire upon Dumou- 
riez. By April 5 his unpopularity was so great that he was fortunate to reach 
the Austrian lines alive. He had projected Lafayette’s threat into action, and 
he failed miserably. He spent the rest of his life on foreign soil living on 
pensions given him for occasional advice to Napoleon’s opponents. Unlike 
Lafayette, who had not so completely compromised himself, Dumouriez 
never returned to France. 

So tenaciously had the Girondins supported Dumouriez that after his dis- 
grace their loyalty to the regime was openly questioned. Ironically enough, 
on the day that Dumouriez arrested Beurnonville and the four commissioners, 
April 1, 1793, the Patriote francais defended Dumouriez.” To the Com- 
mune's petition asking for the arrest of the general, the editor suggested that 
indignation against the victor of Jemappes be directed toward those “patriots” 
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who had subsequently disorganized the army. Two days earlier the Girondin, 
Salle, was sadly compromised when representatives on mission, Antoine and 
Levasseur, forwarded an account of a letter over Salle’s signature which they 
had found in Meurthe. Salle had counseled his friend in that department 
to arrest the representatives on mission as hostages should any trouble de- 
velop in Paris.°* The jetter caused a tumult within the Convention. Both 
Salle and Durande-Maillane, in later writing, attest that the idea of a restored 
constitutional monarchy was acceptable to them.** Regardless of this posterior 
evidence, the Girondins committed a serious error in blindly supporting 
Dumouriez long after it was evident to the sections, the Commune of Paris, 
and many members of the Jacobin club that the general was talking and 
acting like an aristocrat. Robespierre held his fire until April 3, when it was 
known in Paris that Dumouriez had arrested the emissaries sent to bring 
him back to Paris. On that day in the Convention, Robespierre turned his 
guns on Brissot, his opponent in the long debates over the issue of war and 
peace during the winter cf 1791. 


Brissot has been and is still the intimate friend of Dumouriez. ... I declare that 
there is not a single instance where Brissot' has not defended Dumouriez; 
Dumouriez’ plan was to engage us in a perilous war and to turn it against our 
liberty. Dumouriez and Brissot were the first to propose that war against Austria; 
and you remember well what we said to them before declaring war on Europe: 
Destroy the court and replace your generals. 


The Girondins were unable to answer Robespierre’s damning statement. 
With the discovery of the Dumouriez plot the Girondin leaders were the 
logical recipients of accusations ranging from treason and royalism to blind 
stupidity. Guilty or not, individual members could not escape the general 
calumniation. How many Girondins were involved in the treason is still 
a moot point, but the Jacobins found it convenient to launch a general smear 
campaign. It is difficult to comprehend the continued adherence of men like 
Brissot to the general long after rumors of the treason plan were bruited 
about. This inexplicable support of Dumouriez leads to speculation of an 
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interesting sort. Did the Girondins actually have enough anti-Revolutionary 
prejudice to risk the possibility of Dumouriez’ success? Would they have 
willingly benefited from such a success? In short, would they have accepted 
the ministerial position under the duc de Chartres had a restoration taken 
place? The evidence fails to return an incisive answer to these questions. 
However, it is apparent that there were Girondins who wanted to turn the 
clock back to the constitution of 1791, and there were others who were pri- 
marily interested in retaining political control regardless of ethics. 

The capital result of the Dumouriez treason was that through “guilt by 
association” it contributed to the consolidation of the formidable opposition 
to the Girondin leadership. Within the Girondin camp, prior to Dumouriez’ 
treason, royalists and republicans had uneasily straddled such ‘issues as the 
constitution of 1791 and the question of Louis XVI. Danton and the Plain 
had supported Girondin war policies until mid-March, 1793. By April 
Robespierre and the Montagnards had united with the sans-culottes of Paris 
and such members of the Plain as Danton, Barére, and Guyton de Morveau 
against the Girondin conduct of the war. On April 7, 1793, elections to the 
newly created Committee of Public Safety failed to place one Girondin. The 
committee was dominated by the Plain.** The Dumouriez incident shortened 
the Girondins’ time, which was already running out. 
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66 The first Committee of Public Safety was composed of the following men: Barère, Delmas, 
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The Roberts Case: Source of the 
“Separate but Equal” Doctrine 


Leonarp W. Levy anp Harman B. PHILLIPS 


IN mid-nineteenth century Massachusetts the prejudice of color sought its 
last legal refuge in Boston's system of public schools. But no institution was 
safe from the pitiless criticism of conscience, for it was an age, presided over 
by the universal reformers, which pulsated with the spirit of social justice. 
Only the intoxicated visions of a perfect society delimited their imagination. 
Quite proper then that in William Lloyd Garrison’s state the reformers 
should devote some measure of their energies toward improving the status 
of the colored American. The law prohibiting intermarriage had been 
rescinded in 1843, and railroads had been forced to abandon Jim Crow cars.* 
Separate schools for Negroes had been abolished, where they had existed, in 
Salem, Lowell, New Bedford, Nantucket, and in the smaller towns.’ In the 
Supreme Judicial Court, in 1849, Charles Sumner, arguing the cause of Sarah 
Roberts before the great Chief Justice Shaw, eloquently coupled the “civiliza- 
tion of the age” to an appeal for the abolition of segregated education in 
Boston.* 

For half a century schools for the exclusive use of colored children had 
been maintained in Boston. It was agreed by both parties to the Roberts case 
that the first school was originally established, in 1798, at the request of Negro 
citizens “whose children could not attend the public schools on account of the 
prejudice then existing against them.”* Boston refused to incur the expense 
of the colored school which was made possible by the benefactions of white 
philanthropists, including John Lowell, Jedidiah Morse, and John T. Kirk- 
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land. The school met in a private home until the contributions of Abiel 
Smith, Chief Justice Parsons, and others, in 1806, secured the basement of the 
newly erected African Baptist Church in Belknap Street as a permanent site. 
In 1815 Abiel Smith, “the merchant prince,” died and left an endowment of 
$4,000 for the school, which took his name. Not until 1812 had Boston assisted 
the school; the town’s grant of $200 was continued yearly till 1815, when the 
board of selectmen assumed control. Five years later, after the primary school 
for children of four to seven had become a part of the public school system, 
Boston legally fixed the pattern of segregation by establishing a separate 
primary for Negroes.* 

For more than twenty years thereafter, the Smith Grammar School and 
its primary appendages continued undisturbed. Meanwhile, the Boston Negro 
had been growing in the political maturity which comes of being a free 
American. When the battle against the Jim Crow car had been won, colored 
militants, urged on by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, turned their 
forces against the Jim Crow school, once a blessing, now a discriminatory 
abomination. In 1846 they petitioned the primary school committee for the 
abolition of exclusive schools. Despite the protests of its two abolitionist 
members, Edmund Jackson and Henry I. Bowditch, the committee decided ` 
against the petition. The majority report stated candidly: “The distinction 
is one which the Almighty has seen fit to establish, and it is founded deep 
in the physical, mental, and moral natures of the two races. No legislation; no 
social customs, can efface this distinction.”* To them, therefore, the segregated 
education of Negroes was “not only legal and just, but is best adapted to 
promote the education of that class of our population.” ” That very year, the 
white master of Smith School officially reported that the institution was 
shamefully neglected, desperately in need of repairs.* For over four years the * 
issue was the occasion of discord among public officials and among the 
Negroes themselves, who were bitterly divided. In the press, and at public 
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lected that it cannot be used until it has been thoroughly repaired.” Remarks of Ambrose 
Wellington, Master of Smith School, quoted in City Document No. 28: Reports of the Annual 
Visiting Committees of the Public Schools of the City of Boston (Boston, 1846), p. 151, 
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meetings, the issue was long debated, and no less than two majority and 
two minority school committee reports were published. Without action by 
the legislature, which alone could end the controversy, all the circumstances 
were at hand for a court case? 

Benjamin Roberts was one of the Negro leaders in the fight against 
segregation. Four times he tried to enter his five-year-old daughter, Sarah, in 
one of the white primary schools of the district in which he resided, and as 
many times she was rejected by authority of the school committee, solely on 
ground of color. On the direct route from her home to the primary school 
in Belknap Street connected with the Smith School, Sarah passed no less 
than five other primaries, Roberts was informed that his child might be 
admitted at any time to the colored school, but he refused to have her attend 
there.” Determined to test the constitutionality of the school committee’s 
power to enforce segregation, Roberts brought suit in Sarah's name under a 
statute** which provided that any child, illegally excluded from the public 
schools, might recover damages against the city. 

To argue Sarah’s cause, Roberts retained Charles Sumner, a man of culti- 
vated erudition, oratorical eloquence, and exalted moral fervor. Soon he was 
to become New England’s greatest senator and slavery’s most implacable foe. 
The city of Boston was represented by its solicitor, Peleg W. Chandler, Massa- 
chusetts’ foremost expert on municipal law and founder of one of the earliest 
legal journals, the Law Reporter” On the bench sat Chief Justice Shaw, 
whose probity, legal learning, and exceptional ability to penetrate to the basic 
issues of a case, combined to make him the pre-eminent state jurist of his day. 
For two decades—another was yet to come—he had gained imperishable fame 
for his profound influence on the development of American law. Historians 
" best remember him for his decision that a labor union, organized on the basis 
of maintaining a closed shop, is not a criminal conspiracy; for his part in the 
celebrated Webster-Parkman murder case; and for his rigorous enforcement 
of the fugitive slave law.** 

Sumner’s argument before Shaw deserves to be included in a volume of 


9 Sumner's Argument, p. 4; Report of a Special Committee of the Grammar School Board ... 
August 29, 1849, pp. 1-10, passim; Liberator, Aug. 10, Sept. 7, Dec. 7, 14, 21, 1849, Jan. 4, 
Feb. 8, 15, 1850. 5 

10 Roberts v. City of Boston, 59 Mass. 198, 200-201. 

11 St, 1845, ch. 214. 

12 Chandler’s argument in the Roberts case is not reported by Cushing, the court reporter. 
But see the Liberator, Aug. 28, 1846, for the full text of his opinion as city solicitor given three 
years earlier to the school committee. Much of what Chandler said on the constitutionality of 
segregated education was adopted by the court. 

13 Commonwealth v. Hunt, 45 Mass. 111 (1842); Commonwealth v. Webster, 59 Mass. 
295 (1850); Thomas Sims’s Case, 61 Mass. 285 (1851). For an appreciative biography, see 
Frederic H, Chase, Lemuel Shaw (Boston, 1918). 
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great documents on American democracy, for its nobility of sentiment, literary 
excellence, and grasp of principles which have been validated by modern 
sociology. “Which way soever we turn,” he told the court, “we are brought 
back to one single proposition—the equality of men before the law.”** Quot- 
ing the paragraphs of the Massachusetts constitution ** which courts of a later 
day were to construe as meaning the same as the “equal protection” clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment,** Sumner observed that every form of in- 
equality and discrimination in civil and political institutions was thereby 
condemned. “These are not vain words,” he remarked, Within their sphere 
of influence, no person could be created or born with privileges not enjoyed 
equally by all, nor could any institution be established which recognized 
distinction of birth. 

Sumner’s second point was that the state legislature, in harmony with the 
constitution, had made no discrimination whatever in providing for an 
educational system.*” Proceeding from constitution and legislation to judicial 
decisions, he showed that the Supreme Judicial Court had never counten- 
anced any discrimination in the administration of the public schools. On 
the contrary, the court had declared: “The schools required by the statute 
are to be maintained for the benefit of the whole town, as it is the wise policy 
of the law to give all the inhabitants equal privileges for the education of 
their children in the public schools. Nor is it in the power of the majority 
to deprive the minority of this privilege.”** 

Sumner further alleged the unconstitutionality of the segregated school 
on ground of its “caste” nature, and he proved that the school committee 
had admittedly acted out of racial discrimination. The power of the com- 
mittee was merely to superintend the public schools and to determine “the 
number and qualifications of the scholars.”** A power to segregate could 
not be implied, argued Sumner, for the committee “cannot brand a whole 
race with the stigma of inferiority and degradation.” To imply the existence 
of that power “would place the Committee above the Constitution. It would 

14 Sumner’s Argument, p. 31. 

15 Declaration of Rights, Art. I: “All men are born free and equal, and have certain natural, 
essential and unalienable rights, among which may be reckoned the right of enjoying and 
defending their lives and liberties . . .” Art. VI: “No man, nor corporation, or association of 
men, have any other title to obtain advantages, or particular and exclusive privileges, distinct 
from those of the community, than what arises from the consideration of services rendered to 
the public...” 

16 See Lehew v. Brummell, 103 Mo. 546, 553 (1890); Gong Lum e. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 
86-87 (1927). 

17 See Rev. Sts., ch. 23. 

18 Commonwealth v. Dedham, 16 Mass. 141, 146 (1819). See also Withington y. Eveleth, 


24 Mass. 106 (1928); Perry v. Dover, 29 Mass. 206, 213 (1831). 
19 Rev, Sts., Ch. 23, SECs. 10, 15+ 
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enable them, in the exercise of a brief and local authority, to draw a fatal 
circle, within which the Constitution cannot enter; nay, where the very Bill 
of Rights shall become a dead letter.”?" Only factors of age, sex, and moral 
and intellectual fitness might be considered by the committee as qualifications, 
not complexion. Just as the law required the regulations and by-laws of 
municipal corporations to be reasonable, Sumner asserted, so must the acts 
of the school committee be reasonable.?* But an a priori assumption by the 
committee that an entire race possesses certain qualities which make neces- 
sary a separate classification of that race, was an unreasonable exercise of the 
committee's discretion, and therefore an illegal one. 

Anticipating the “separate but equal” doctrine, Sumner argued that the 
segregated school could not be an “equivalent” because of the inconveniences 
and the stigma of caste which it imposed, and because a public school, by 
definition, was for the benefit of all classes meeting together on terms of 
equality. On such reasoning, he found that the school in question was not 
a public school, and as such, had no legal existence. It could not, then, be 
considered a legal equivalent. Yet if there could be an equivalent at law, “still 
the colored children cannot be compelled to take it.” They could not be re- 
quired to renounce one jot of their rights to “precise Equality.”? 

Before closing Sumner discussed certain matters “not strictly belonging 
to the juridical aspect of the case,” yet necessary for understanding it. What 
he said with nineteenth century elegance has been validated by twentieth 
century scholarship, but not nationally acted upon. His remarks, which 
deserve to be remembered, were, in part, as follows: 


The whites themselves are injured by the separation. . . . With the law as their 
monitor . . . they are taught practically to deny that grand revelation of Christian- 
ity—the Brotherhood of Mankind. Their hearts, while yet tender with childhood, 
are necessarily hardened by this conduct, and their subsequent lives, perhaps, bear 
enduring testimony to this legalized uncharitableness. Nursed in the sentiment of 
Caste, receiving it with the earliest food of knowledge, they are unable to eradicate 
it from their natures. . . . The school is the little world in which the child is 
trained for the larger world of life. It must, therefore, cherish and develop the 
virtues and the sympathies which are employed in the larger world . . . beginning 
there those relations of equality which our Constitution and laws promise to 
all. . . . Prejudice is the child of ignorance. It is sure to prevail where people do 
not know each other. Society and intercourse are means established by Providence 
for human improvement. They remove antipathies, promote mutual adaptation 
and conciliation, and establish relations of reciprocal regard.?3 

20 Sumner’s Argument, p. 21. 

21 See Commonwealth v. Worcester, 20 Mass. 462 (1826); Vandine’s Case, 23 Mass. 187 
(1826); City of Boston v. Shaw, 42 Mass. 130 (1840). In the last-named case, as Sumner pointed 


out, the court had voided a city by-law as unequal and unreasonable. 
22 Sumner's Argument, pp. 24-25. 23 Ibid., pp. 28-30, passim. 
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Chief Justice Shaw, delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, upheld 
to the fullest extent the power of the school committee to enforce segrega- 
tion.** The case required for its disposition no fine analysis of difficult legal 
points, and Shaw confined himself, as did counsel before him, primarily to 
general principles—and to predilections as well, That his opinion has had 
an enduring influence may be attributed, in part, to the fact that these prin- 
ciples were announced with sweep and force, and those predilections 
articulated. 

Pointing out that plaintiff had access to a school for colored children as 
well fitted and conducted in all respects as other primaries,” the court rejected 
the contention that she had been unlawfully excluded from public school 
instruction. The issue, rather, was one of power, “because, if they [the com- 
mittee] have the legal authority,” said Shaw, “the expediency of exercising it 
in any particular way is exclusively with them.”** The latter half of this 
unqualified proposition, which invested the school committee with discre- 
tionary powers to classify pupils by race, religion, economic status, or national 
origin, was stated as a fixed legal fact in support of which the court risked 
no reasons. Similarly, other conclusions which were adopted regarding the 
points at issue were characterized by a singular absence of considered 
judgment. 

For example, Shaw proceeded directly from carte blanche approval of the 
committee's discretionary powers, to an unwarranted assumption—in itself 
sufficient to decide the case—that all individuals did not possess the same 
legal rights. And whom else could he have had in mind but Negroes? What 
the chief justice said was so exceptional that his own words are given here 
in full: 


The great principle, advanced by the learned and eloquent advocate of the 
plaintiff, is, that by the constitution and laws of Massachusetts, all persons without 
distinction of age or sex, birth or color, origin or condition, are equal before the 
law. This, as a broad general principle, such as ought to appear in a declaration 
of, rights, is perfectly sound; it is not only expressed in terms, but pervades and 
animates the whole spirit of our constitution of free government. But, when this 
great principle comes to be applied to the actual and various conditions of persons 
in society, it will not warrant the assertion, that men and women are legally 
clothed with the same civil and political powers, and that children and adults are 

24 Associated with Shaw were Justices Samuel S. Wilde, Charles A. Dewey, and Theron 
Metcalf. Justice Richard Fletcher, who had given an opinion at the bar on the unconstitutionality 
of segregated schools, unexplainedly did not sit in the Roberts case. Ibid., p. 24. 

25 The fact that the segregated schools provided equal facilities was not challenged by plain- 
tiff. Expensive but timely improvements were completed in September of 1849. The case was 
argued less than three months later. Report of a Special Committee of the Grammar School 
Board ... August 29, 1849, pp. 13, 70. 

26 sg Mass. 198, 206. 
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legally to have the same functions and be subject to the same treatment; but only 
that the rights of all, as they are settled and regulated by law, are equally entitled 
to the paternal consideration and protection of the law, for their maintenance and 
security. What these rights are, to which individuals, in the infinite variety of 
circumstances by which they are surrounded in society, are entitled, must depend 
on laws adapted to their respective relations and conditions.?” 

Stripped of its rhetoric, this paragraph set forth two contradictory proposi- 
tions which were more succinctly expressed by that favored class, the pigs of 
George Orwell’s satirical novel, Animal Farm:** 


ALL ANIMALS ARE EQUAL 
BUT SOME ANIMALS ARE MORE EQUAL THAN OTHERS 


Having by now virtually decided the case, by asserting unreasoned 
grounds for decision, the chief justice defined the question before the court— 
an inversion of the order of logic. He stated the question in such a way as to 
make possible by his answer the “separate but equal” doctrine: 


Conceding, therefore, in the fullest manner, that colored persons, the descend- 
ants of Africans, are entitled by law, in this commonwealth, to equal rights, con- 
stitutional and political, civil and social, the question then arises, whether the 
regulation in question, which provides separate schools for colored children, is a 
violation of any of these rights.?° 


By way of answer, Shaw established in detail the undisputed facts that 
legal rights depend upon provisions of law; that the state constitution declared 
broad principles intended to direct the activities of the legislature; that the 
legislature, in turn, had defined only the general outlines and objects of an 
educational system; and that the school committee had been vested with a 
plenary power to make all reasonable rules for the classification of pupils.*° 
Shaw was impressed with the fact that the committee, after long deliberation, 
believed that the good of both races was best promoted by the separate educa- 
tion of their children. The court, he said, perceived no ground to doubt that 
the committee formed its belief “on just grounds of reason and experience, 
and in the results of a discriminating and honest judgment.” ** 

In introducing into the jurisprudence of Massachusetts the power of a 
governmental body to arrange the legal rights of citizens on thé basis of race, 
the chief justice was bound to show for the court not only that the discrimina- 
tion, in the face of an equality of rights clause, was not forbidden; he should 
have shown that such discrimination was reasonable. Instead, he contented 


21 Ibid. 28 (New York, 1946), p. 112. 29 so Mass. 198, 206. 
80 Ibid., 206-209. 81 Ibid., 209-10. 
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himself with the thought that the prejudice which existed “is not created by 
law, and probably cannot be changed by law.” He added, moreover, that it 
would likely be fostered “by compelling colored and white children to as- 
sociate together in the same schools.”*? This was the court’s answer to 
Sumner’s contention that the maintenance of separate schools tended to 
perpetuate and deepen prejudice. It did not occur to Shaw to appraise the 
experience of the remainder of Massachusetts, where children, without regard 
to race, attended the same schools, with the most successful results.® Thus 
the doctrine of “separate but equal” as a constitutional justification of racial 
segregation in public schools first entered American jurisprudence. 

By 1855 the unceasing efforts of the abolitionists and Negroes proved to 
be of greater weight in Massachusetts than the opinion of its distinguished 
chief justice. A new statute was enacted which rooted out the last legal refuge 
of discrimination.** Nevertheless, courts throughout the nation continued to 
play the Shaw record of “separate but equal” long after it had worn out its 
validity as law in the state of its origin. 

In constitutional history, however, Shaw’s opinion has had a continuing 
vitality. It was initially cited with approval by the high court of the Terri- 
tory of Nevada in 1872.°° Two years later the California Supreme Court 
endorsed the doctrine by quoting most of Shaw’s opinion, and concluded: 
“We concur in these views and they are decisive. . . .”** The courts of New 
York, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, West Virginia, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Oregon have also relied upon the Roberts case as 
a precedent for upholding segregated education.” It has been mentioned by 
lower federal courts twice in recent years, as well as on earlier occasions.** 
In the United States Supreme Court, the Roberts case was first discussed by 
Justice Clifford in Hall v. De Cuir as an authority for the rule that “equality 


32 Ibid., 209. 83 See above, note 2. 

34 St, 1855, ch. 256, sec. 1: “In determining the qualifications of scholars to be admitted 
into any public school or any district school in the Commonwealth, no distinction shall be made 
on account of the race, color or religious opinions, of the applicant or scholar.” 

35 State ex rel. Stoutmeyer v. Duffy, 7 Nev. 342, 386; 395-96 (1872). 

38 Ward v. Flood, 48 Cal. 36, 41, 52-56 (1874). 

37 People ex rel. King v. Gallagher, 93 N. Y. 438, 441, 448, 453 (1883); Maddox v. Neal, 
45 Ark, 121, 125 (1885); Lehew v. Brummell, 103 Mo. 546, 547, 553 (1890); Ex parte Plessy, 
45 La. Ann. 80, 85, 87-88 (1893); Martin v. Board of Education, 42 W. Va. 514, 516 (1896); 
Reynolds v. Board of Education of the City of Topeka, 66 Kan. 672, 684-86 (1903); Board of 
Education of the City of Kingfisher v. Board of County Commissioners, 14 Okla. 322, 332 
(1904); Tucker v. Blease, 97 S. Car. 303, 330 (1913); Crawford v. School District No. 7, 68 
Ore. 388, 396 (1913). 

38 Claybrook e. City of Owensboro, 16 Fed. 297, 302 (1883); Wong Him v. Callahan, 119 
Fed. 381, 382 (1902); Westminster School District of Orange County v. Mendez, 161 Fed. 
ad. 774, 779 (1947); Corbin v, County School Board of Pulaski County, Va., 84 Fed. Supp. 
253, 254-55 (1949). 
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does not mean identity.”** In Plessy v. Ferguson, the court turned to Shaw's 
opinion as a leading precedent for the validity of state legislation which re- 
quired segregation of the white and colored races “in places where they are 
liable to be brought into contact... .”* When it is considered that the 
Plessy case itself is deemed the leading authority on the constitutionality of 
the “separate but equal” doctrine, and is universally cited in all segregation 
cases, the influence of the Roberts case has been immeasurable. In Gong Lum 
v. Rice, it was referred to by a unanimous bench to support the proposition 
that segregation in education “has been many times decided” to be constitu- 
tional.* Chief Justice Taft, the spokesman in Gong Lum, also added that the 
Massachusetts court had upheld “the separation of colored and white schools 
under a state constitutional injunction of equal protection, the same as the 
Fourteenth Amendment. . . ."* Currently a subject of controversy in the 
public forums and courts, Shaw's doctrine in the Roberts case is still the law 
of the land.* Its uncritical acceptance by the highest courts of so many juris- 
dictions, in a nation whose Cons-itution is color-blind—or should be, warrants 
its re-examination. 


New York, N.Y. 


39 While his concurring opinion was directed at the unconstitutionality of La. Rev. St. sec. 
1, 1870, which barred separate accommodations for Negroes on common carriers, Clifford 
addressed himself to the subject of education ta show that, “Questions of a kindred character 
have arisen in several of the States, which support these views in a course of reasoning entirely 
satisfactory and conclusive.” Hall v. De Cuir, 95 U. S. 485, 503, 504, 505 (1877). 

40 163 U. S. 537, 544-45 (1896). “Plessy v. Ferguson was upon the right of the state to 
require segregation of colored and white persons in public conveyances, and the act so providing 
was sustained . . . upon the principles expressed by Chief Justice Shaw.” Westminster School 
District of Orange County v. Mendez, 161 Fed. 2d. 774, 779 (1947). 

41 275 U, S. 78, 86 (1927). As a matter of fact, the United States Supreme Court has always 
assumed, but has never actually decided, the constitutionality of “separate but equal” as regards 
public schools. See New York University Law Quarterly Review, XXIII (1948), 298-303, note. 

42 275 U. S. 78, 86-87. For the provisions af the Massachusetts “injunction of equal protec- 
tion,” see above, note 15. 

48 Sweatt v. Painter, 70 S. Ct. 848 (decided June 5, 1950). “Nor need we reach petitioner's 
contention that Plessy vs Ferguson should be reexamined .. .” Ibid., at 851. 
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IN 1890, not many weeks before Christmas, William Booth, founder and 
first general of the Salvation Army, brought out a three-hundred-page volume 
that created a sensation in England. Capitalizing on the publicity attracted 
by Henry Stanley’s recently published In Darkest Africa, or the Quest, 
Rescue, and Retreat of Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria, he called his 
book In Darkest England, and the Way Out. But the general had little 
need to exploit a catchy title.* Already for some years he had been one of 
the most prominent and controversial figures in an England filled with such 
prominent and controversial figures as Gladstone, Parnell, Chamberlain, 
Newman, Huxley, Bradlaugh, and Mrs. Annie Besant; and any volume 
that bore his name was likely to have a wide sale. The subject of his book 
was also in his favor, for the experience of Cobbett, Carlyle, Disraeli, Ruskin, 
Morris, George, Bellamy, and the Fabians, among others, had proved that 
an audience existed for writers who dealt with problems of social change. 

The nineteenth century, of course, was rich in projects to reconstruct 
English society. Reformer after reformer, impressed by the dislocations grow- 
ing out of the mechanization of industry, set forth his proposals to put things 
right. Undaunted by the failures of his predecessors, each was convinced 
that, ultimately, his suggestions would be considered, adopted, and applied. 
Self-confidence and optimism kept him at his project: some day people 
would listen. But in all the long history of social thought few of the makers 
of reorganization plans were so well equipped with optimism and self-con- 
fidence as General Booth. For this there was a good reason. As the general 
would have put it, he had not only truth, justice, and humanity but God 
on his side. 

In order to demonstrate the need for his experiment in philanthropy, 
Booth devoted the first part of his book to a review of life in “the darkness.” 
Dealing with the “submerged tenth” of the English population, he offered 
a graphic description of conditions among the homeless, the unemployed, 
the vicious, the criminals, and the children of the lost. Closing his touchingly 

1 Booth’s title was, in turn, exploited in W. J. Riley, In Darkest Eggland, and the Way 


Out; or, How to Hatch Chickens and Rear Them (London, 1891). See Literary World, n.s., 
XLIV (1891), 52. 
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and powerfully written account of “the darkness” of the England of his day— 
he had had the literary assistance of W. T. Stead, editor of the English 
Review of Reviews and later (1893) author of If Christ Came to Chicago— 
he raised the rhetorical question, “Is there no help?” He then turned to the 
scheme of “deliverance” by which the submerged elements in the English 
social system were to be converted into self-respecting and self-supporting 
men and women. As his major objectives Booth proclaimed “food and 
shelter for every man” and “work for the out-of-works.” But how were these 
objectives to be achieved? The answer was simple: mainly through the 
organization of city, farm, and oversea colonies. 

Not that the “Darkest England” project was designed exclusively for 
the homeless, the starving, and the unemployed. It also established specialized 
agencies to deal with the sick, with criminals, drunkards, “moral lunatics,” 
fallen women, women about to fall, and children of the streets; and it pro- 
vided for a Poor Man's Bank, a Poor Man's Lawyer, a Matrimonial Bureau, 
an Enquiry Office for Lost People, and a seaside Brighton for East Enders. 
Booth, in short, had nothing but scorn for “those anti-Christian economists 
who hold that it is an offence against the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest to try to save the weakest from going to the wall, and who believe that 
once a man is down the supreme duty of a self-regarding Society is to jump 
upon him.”? According to Booth, the idea of laissez faire and the laws of 
supply and demand were simply “excuses by which those who stand on firm 
ground salve their consciences when they leave their brother to sink.”* If 
Christianity was to stop being “a mockery to perishing men,” Booth insisted 
that something would have to be done to extirpate poverty and to regenerate 
the lower strata of society. 

The plan to deliver the submerged and to illuminate “Darkest England” 
would obviously cost money, and so the general ended his account with a 
stirring appeal to the public for funds with which to develop and expand 
his plant and machinery. Nor did he neglect potential contributors who 
lacked the time to read but had the time to look. With them in view he 
included in his volume a colorful and dramatic illustrated chart with the 
following key to cover the high points in his scheme: 

The figures on the pillars represent the appalling extent of the misery and 
ruin existing in Great Britain as given in Government and other returns. 

In the Raging Sea, surrounding the Salvation Lighthouse, are to be seen the 


victims of vice and poverty who are sinking to ruin, but whom the Officers ap- 
pointed to carry out the Scheme are struggling to save. 


2 In Darkest England, and the Way Out (London, 1890), >. 18. 


8 Ibid., p. 43; “What Is the Salvation Army?” Murray's Magazine, V (1889), 289. 
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On the left, a procession of the rescued may be seen on their way to the various 
REFUGES, WORKSHOPS, and other Establishments for Industrial Labor in 
the CITY COLONY, many of which are already in existence. 

From the CITY COLONY in the centre, another procession can be seen, of 
those who, having proved themselves worthy of further assistance, are on their 
way to the FARM COLONY, which, with its Villages, Co-operative Farms, Mills 


ae Factories, is to be created, far away from the neighborhood of the public- 
ouse. 


From the FARM COLONY are to be seen Steamers hurrying across the seas, 
crowded with Emigrants of all sorts, proceeding either to the existing Colonies 
of the British and other Empires, or to the COLONY-OVER-SEA, yet to be 
established; while the sturdy baker on the left and the laundress on the right 
suggest, on the one hand, plenty of work, and on the other, abundance of food. 

The more the Chart is examined the more will be seen of the great blessings 
the Scheme is intended to convey, and the horrible destruction hourly going on 
amongst at least Three Millions of our fellow-creatures, which we are anxious to 
bring to an end. And the more the Scheme contained in this book is studied and 
assisted, the more will the beautiful prospect held out on the Chart be likely to 
be brought into reality. 


Within a few months of the publication of the general's proposals, Eng- 
land had become divided into Boothites and anti-Boothites, both of whom 
often resorted to language that hardly jibes with the traditional picture of 
the reserved English gentleman. The Boothites, determined that the fund 
drive should succeed, raised scores of arguments in favor of the scheme. The 
anti-Boothites, highly critical of what Punch called the “Boothiful Idea,”* 
cautioned Englishmen to spend their money on less speculative ventures. 
Both groups, in stating their views, used arguments that were well grounded 
and disinterested as well as fanciful and interested, Some of the arguments 
were general in character, some centered on Booth as an individual and the 
Salvation Army as an organization, and some related to specific features of 
the project. 

Boothites championed the scheme for scores of reasons, It was simple, 
practical, wholesome, comprehensive, logical, good, big, honest, patriotic, and 
in harmony with the laws of political economy.* It combined the best ideas 
of individualists, economists, socialists, and social reformers.* Based on a 
blending of the Ten Commandments, common sense, and socialism, it was 
on the side of law and order, redeeming men “not by social strife and plunder, 
not by riot and revolution, but by the eternal remedies of labour and disci- 

4 Punch, XCIX (1890), 218. 

5W, T. Stead, “In Darkest England, and the Way Out,” Review of Reviews, IL (1890), 
382; Spectator, LXV (1890), 723; Scots Observer, IV (1890), 454; Francis Peek, “In Darkest 
England, and the Way Out,” Contemporary Review, LVIII (1890), 805, 807; H. Greenwood, 
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pline.”” Hostile to the godless and predatory type of socialism, it would help 
to combat the spread of atheism;* but at the same time it would make no 
religious distinctions, giving Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and even men of 
no religion at all the same assistance as Salvationists.° It would require no 
humiliating tests from applicants, and it would offer equal privileges and 
responsibilities to the sexes.*° Overcoming the menace of the slum and of 
unemployment and the waste of manpower, it would lessen the pressure on 
workhouses, and thankful taxpayers would discover that rates were falling.” 
The scheme would eliminate the waste of money associated with competing 
charities, and it would forestall the development of statism.” Its cost, how- 
ever, would be considerably less than that of any “third-rate war for the 
rescue of an Englishman in Africa or in Asia.”* 

Boothites also emphasized the qualifications of the general: his zeal and 
devotion, his buoyant enthusiasm, his boundless faith, his trustworthiness, 
his rare faculty of administration and organization, his genius for com- 
manding obedience, his understanding of the lower classes, his sympathy for 
the downtrodden and the desperate, his unrivaled capacity for developing 
“miscellaneous crowds into efficient workers,” and his power to make men 
work hard “and with smiling faces.”** The general, in a word, was what 
Carlyle would have called an Ableman. 

Finally, Boothites singled out particular features of the scheme for special 
praise. It was based on the notion of helping the poor to help themselves. 
Instead of charity, it offered work and discipline, and its work-test would 
surely deter the indolent.** And by organizing an oversea colony for people 
whose position was hopeless and useless in England, it would help create a 
New Britain and multiply the ties that united the mother country with her 
colonies.** 

These arguments failed, however, to convince English anti-Boothites, 
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who were alarmed by the scheme and its implications. From their point of 
view, it was crude, commonplace, childish, sensational, impractical, utopian, 
overambitious, shapeless, loose, pernicious, preposterous, and as “hollow and 
unreal” as the religious system of the Army." It was based on serious statis- 
tical errors.'* It either ignored or belittled the vast number of religious and 
philanthropic agencies already at work to promote the welfare of the sub- 
merged.*” It took little account of the preventive approach to poverty and 
crime.” It overlooked the problem of overpopulation as well as the problem 
of fluctuations in business prosperity.** It disregarded the “rule” that in 
general the loafer could not be changed into a useful member of society.” 
And even some of Booth’s leading supporters admitted that the scheme 
underestimated the need for state intervention to close gin-palaces and dram- 
shops, to force landlords to keep their houses in a sanitary condition, to 
prevent zhe influx of foreign paupers who competed for jobs with English- 
men, to require railroads to provide adequate facilities for working-class 
elements, and to punish rogues who corrupted the innocent with pornography 
of all sor:s.? 

An awkward collection of ill-assorted proposals and wrong deductions, 
the scheme would hamper the free flow of labor, ruin the friendly societies, 
decrease membership in trade unions, and cripple existing charitable and 
philanthropic agencies.”* Based on a misreading of the “special laws of human 
nature,” it would bring swarms of the unemployed to London, make it easy 
to live by tramping, and increase the number of wards of society.?* One vast 
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blunder, it would end the dominion of the family, invade personal rights, 
subvert social relations, rob individuals under the pretext of “rectifying the 
laws of production and distribution,” and usher in a regime of platonic and 
despotic socialism.?® A burlesque of God's revealed truth as well as a “tacit 
indictment” of Anglicans and Nonconformists, the scheme was likely to be 
“as disastrous as it was stupendous.” ?? 

Anti-Boothites did not let pass an opportunity to condemn the general 
as an individual and the Army as an organization. Using language fit for 
“a sensual, dishonest, sanctimonious, avaricious, and hypocritical scoundrel,” ** 
they cast reflections on the honesty, judgment, insight, and wisdom of “Field- 
Marshal Von Booth.”?* They assailed his spiritual despotism, his dictatorial 
leanings, his insistence on blind and unhesitating obedience, his use of terror- 
istic discipline and espionage, his contempt for “counting noses,” and his 
determination to admit only those noses that would consent to be guided by 
his brain.*° And if “Pope Booth” could not be trusted to carry out the scheme, 
neither could his Salvationists, with their tambourines, drums, processions, 
and medicine-man methods, their “blatant brazen brayings,” their “tow-row, 
tow-row, tow-row,” their vulgar, irreverent, and blasphemous ritual and their 
“uninstructed and unchastened religious fanaticism.”** Their methods and 
beliefs, indeed, were “enough to furnish a Swift with fresh material for his 
indictment of mankind”; and zo contribute to their scheme was to endow 
and strengthen an Army that might “easily become a worse and more dan- 
gerous nuisance than the mencicant friars of the middle ages.” ° 

Anti-Boothites selected individual features of the general’s “way out” for 
special condemnation. It made the position of fallen women, for example, 
more desirable than that of women who had resisted temptations. Providing 
facilities, moreover, mainly for the rescue of single people, it was sure to 
encourage married men to desert both family and responsibility; and its 
Poor Man’s Lawyer would guarantee the success of many an intrigue in 
blackmail.** The production of its City Colony would glut the industrial 
market and spread unemployment; and its Oversea Colony could not pos- 
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sibly succeed with the type of manpower that the Army had at its disposal.** 
Far from improving conditions, the adoption of the scheme would produce 
a still darker England. 
So ran the great debate between the supporters and the opponents of 
the general. Yet despite all the sneering and jeering that his experiment in 
philanthropy provoked, there could be no denying his very real service. Even 
` the severest of his critics—and they included such luminaries as T. H. Huxley 
and C. S. Loch, secretary of the London Charity Organisation Society— 
recognized the importance of his contribution, They could call him charlatan, 
plagiarist, and fanatic; they could wisecrack that Barnum forgot Booth when 
he called himself the greatest showman on earth.** But they had to concede 
that like no other individual in nineteenth century England he dramatized 
the war against want, poverty, and destitution, and he popularized Chris- 
tianity as a religion holding out hope to the lowest elements in society. Seizing 
on the imagination of “a usually phlegmatic people” and touching their 
“national conscience,”** he made the problem of the submerged tenth seem 
as pressing as that of the Irish. Indeed, the concern for social justice that 
figured so prominently in early twentieth century England and did so much 
to transform the conditions of English life owed not a little to the campaign 
of General Booth. . i 
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HISTORIANS AND THEIR CRAFT: A STUDY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESSES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
1884-1945. By Herman Ausubel, Assistant Professor of History, Columbia 
University. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 567.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. 373. $4.75.) 


Tue presidential address is an established institution of American organized 
scholarship. Professor Ausubel’s report on the sixty-one addresses before the 
American Historical Association by fifty-eight of the fifty-nine presidents, from 
Andrew D. White to Carleton Hayes, is a contribution to the history of the 
Association and to the history of American ideas about history. 

The authors of the addresses were all men, and one woman, of distinction. 
They were, or had been, university presidents, deans and professors, men of af- 
fairs, men of letters, engineers, clergymen, lawyers, librarians, diplomats, an ad- 
miral, a senator, and a President of the United States. Their historical interests 
covered the range of Western civilization, including its prehistory and the his- 
tory of the Americas. They were fairly representative of the scholars who com- 
posed the membership of the Association, and their widely varying opinions prob- 
ably reflected the views of their Zellow members. As Professor Ausubel observes, 
“the need to prepare a presidential message has forced many a leader of the As- 
sociation to undertake—and in some cases for the first time—a formal statement 
of his historical credo. . .” (p. 11). 

This study, Professor Ausubel explains, does not “attempt to explore the 
personalities and careers of these presidents” nor “to discuss the totality of their 
historical thought” nor “to determine the origins of their ideas,” but, “above all 
to present the views of history that they set forth in their messages” (p. 12). 

Professor Ausubel has proved himself a competent and, on the whole, a faith- 
ful reporter. His method of study has been to analyze the addresses under six 
heads: the immediate usefulness of history; history as literature; facts in history; 
the science and philosophy of history; individuals in history; the content of his- 
tory. Under these heads the pertinent sections of the respective addresses are dis- 
cussed in chronological order. Although not all the subject matter fits readily into 
this pattern, and although there is some repetition of background comment, the 
method succeeds in imparting a sense of unity to the discussion and facilitates 
reasonable generalizations. 

The background comment includes some “asides” which have a slight flavor 
of faculty-club talk from the younger end of the table, and a few of which, of a 
more personal character, seem inappropriate, at least to this reviewer who has 
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known more than forty of the presidents. An interpolation (p. 159) in Hart’s 
address substitutes, quite unjustifiably, Paul Leicester Ford for “One of the most 
genial, most eminent, and most beloved of Bostonians [who] had a habit of writ- 
ing tales that sounded exactly like history, and history that was chiefly fiction” 
(Am. Hist. Rev, XV, 228). 

There must also be noted an obvious attitude, derived perhaps from too 
great reliance on the insecure writings of C. Hartley Grattan and Harry Elmer 
Barnes, deprecatory of the professional labors of historians in the public interest 
during the First World War. To say, for example, that Guy Stanton Ford “helped 
to mobilize American historians for the greater damnation of Germany” (p. 101) 
is a gross misrepresentation of the spirit and purpose of the scholars who, like 
Jameson, Greene, Munro, and Ford himself, to name only past or future presi- 
dents of the Association, worked together in the National Board for Historical 
Service or with the Committee on Public Information. 

Professor Ausubel’s study reveals that most of the presidents had a lively con- 
sciousness of social responsibility. Many of them appeared to value history “above 
all for the sake of the present” (p. 359), which, in view of the crises and emer- 
géncies of the last half-century, is not surprising. Relatively few of the presidents 
expressed much faith in the discovery or formulation of a science or philosophy 
of history. Henry Adams, in 1894, insisted on the possibility, though not the 
probability, that, perhaps within another fifty years, historians would succeed 
in making history a science. In that event he foresaw irrepressible conflicts be- 
tween the great human interests that would be affected, a foresight which seems 
to be justified in view of the experiments now under way in large areas of the 
world with the application of a pseudo-science of history. Thirty years later 
Cheyney, in an address which profoundly moved his hearers, expounded six sug- 
gested laws of history which he described as those of “continuity,” of “imperma- 
nence,” of “interdependence,” of “democracy,” of “the necessity for free consent,” 
and of “moral progress.” 

Nearly all presidents recognized and insisted upon the broad range of his- 
torical inquiry. The “new history,” with emphasis upon details of ordinary life 
and attention to all matters of human interest, was proclaimed by Edward Eg- 
gleston in 1900. Jameson pointed out the great value of the history of the practice 
of religion, as distinguished from the history of dogma, for a better knowledge 
of American culture. As the United States became increasingly involved in inter- 
national relations and responsibilities, presidents such as Haskins and Hayes urged 
the broadening of the geographical scope of American historical study, and in- 
sisted upon the necessity of understanding the entire world. No president, how- 
ever, has devoted major attention to the necessity of studying the history of the 
Far East, of the Near East or even of eastern Europe. 

Professor Ausubel concludes his study with interesting and provocative sug- 
gestions as to subjects which the presidents did oz treat and which are offered 
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for the consideration of their successors. Some of these find their appropriate place 
in the other sessions of the annual meeting and have already received the atten- 
tion of successive program committees. Among the neglected topics Prolessor 
Ausubel mentions “above all, the class-room teaching of history” (p. 361) and 
this suggestion may be passed on, at the top of the list, to future presidents. “To 
these latter, by the way, the American Historical Association might well present, 
upon their election, a copy of Professor Ausubel's valuable book. 


Washington, D. C. WALDO GIFFORD LELAND 


AMÉRICA EN EL ESPÍRITU FRANCÉS DEL SIGLO XVIII. By Silvio Zavala. 
(Mexico, D.F.: El Colegio Nacional. 1949. Pp. 314.) 


Tuts is a book about books. It consists almost entirely of descriptions of certain 
eighteenth century books about America (mostly French books, with a few 
French translations of foreign books), together with Dr. Zavala’s running com- 
mentary on them and on the issues they raise. He deliberately excluded most of 
what he calls the “major” French works, on the ground that these have already 
been studied and are now about to be studied again (by a former student of his), 
and focused his attention on the “minor” works. His descriptions of these books 
are prefaced by his seventeen-page introduction, which is also in the nature of a 
commentary or critique, and ere topically arranged under five main headings: 
“Philosophical Investigations of the Results of the Discovery of America,” “De- 
scriptions of Voyages,” “Ethnography,” “Translations,” and “Historiography.” 

His account of the books thus chosen is not integrated with the cultural history 
of France in the period covered, nor does he communicate a sense of the historical 
development of his own more limited theme. In short, he has not given us, as one 
might expect from his title, a systematic and comprehensive study in the manner 
of his predecessors in parts of this broad field, such as Gilbert Chinard and 
Bernard Fay. 

The reader learns on page 29 that in fact Dr. Zavala never planned to write 
a book of that kind and that he had a much more limited objective, which may 
be summarized as follows: (1) He did not intend to prove a thesis or illustrate 
any particular current of thought, but rather to “ramble” (vagar) through this 
“literary field,” pausing to examine certain parts of it for reasons which would be 
explained in each case. (2) He hoped to illuminate certain aspects of the Euro- 
pean spirit of the age and to help clarify the image of the New World as it ap- 
peared in French works of the eighteenth century. (3) He would insist upon 
the influence which this European vision of America had upon the attitude of 
“the American man” toward his own history. 

These three purposes were carried out with unequal success. As for the first 
of them, it is only too irue that the book has no central thesis, but Dr. Zavala’s 
running commentary is chock full of peripheral theses, explicit or implied, some 
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of which are open to question. He achieved considerable success in his second 
purpose, for his special proficiency in the history of Spanish America enabled him 
to throw much light on this large and hitherto rather neglected aspect of his 
theme. He tells the reader virtually nothing, however, about either the authors of 
the books described or the, reception the latter met with, and he failed to consult 
many important works, both old and new, such as eighteenth century periodical 
literature, the records of learned societies, the voluminous Correspondance littéraire 
of Melchior Grimm, and twentieth century studies by Carl Becker and Howard 
Mumford Jones. As for the third purpose, next to no evidence is offered regarding 
the influence that these books had in America. 

If viewed as a collection of jottings from the author’s notebook on some aspects 
of the theme announced by his title, this volume deserves a cordial welcome from 
all students of the intellectual history of the European-American world in the 
eighteenth century. It is to be hoped, however, that it is only a kind of progress 
report and that Dr. Zavala will continue his investigation of the whole subject. 
A first-rate study of it is needed, and this reviewer, who has a high opinion of 
Dr. Zavala's previous works, believes he is capable of producing such a study. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG UND WELTANSCHAUUNG: BETRACH- 
TUNGEN ZUM WERK FRIEDRICH MEINECKES. By Walther Hofer. 
(Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1950. Pp. 552.) 


Tus is an exciting book and an important one. Along with the chapters in 
Cassirer's recently published The Problem of Knowledge and Srbik's Geist und 
Geschichte it represents a significant new contribution to the study of modern 
German historiography. Since Lord Acton's famous essay in the English His- 
torical Review (1886) German historians have generally and often rightly been 
labeled admirers of power rather than right, of abstract absolutes rather than 
concrete ethics. There have been too many Hegels and Treitschkes among them, 
too few Mommsens and Burckhardts. Walther Hofer in his work on Friedrich 
Meinecke throws an encouraging light on the state of affairs of modern German 
historiography. It is high time that we are getting an evaluation of Meinecke, the 
dean among the living historians in Germany, the man who since the late years 

"of the First World War has continuously and vigorously acted as a conscience 
among the German scholars. 

Unfortunately we have to penetrate through somewhat obscure language and 
pedantic argumentation in order to appreciate the quality of Hofer’s work. It con- 
stitutes a philosophic discussion of Meinecke’s historical concepts such as individ- 
ualism and collectivism, freedom and determinism, idealism and positivism, and 
of the aspects of the Historismus. Furthermore the book is an intellectual history 
of Germany since the nineteenth century seen from the perspective of the historical 
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arguments which Meinecke has engaged in during his long career. The con- 
troversies place him into context with men like Lamprecht, Croce, Marcks, Kjellén, 
and Spengler. Somewhat too incidentally the author is also concerned with draw- 
ing a portrait of Meinecke the man. 

Though Hofer deals with Meinecke as “philosophic historian” he is careful 
not to force him into any philosophic system. It is indeed the quality of Meinecke’s 
thought that he loves philosophy and yet insists on the essential difference between 
the disciplines of history and philosophy. Meinecke’s concern to catch life in its 
fluctuations and inconsistencies accounts for his flexibility of thought and for his 
sometimes misunderstood hesitation to accept generalization. By proceeding care- 
fully from concrete observations to abstract constructions, Meinecke, the student 
of Ranke, actually gives a peculizr persuasiveness to his final conclusions. His his- 
tory, instead of being the handmaid of excessive moralizing, becomes a philosophy 
taught by example. 

Hofer’s premise, his attempt to relate Meinecke’s historical concepts to his 
Weltanschauung, is consistently carried through. Any historian’s work, in cther 
words, amounts ultimately to his confession, Here indeed are the limits to objec- 
tivity with which modern philosophy of history is now so much concerned, We 
are not surprised then that Meinecke’s reservations against the one-sided hero-cult 
of Treitschke and Marcks are closely connected with his growing skepticism about 
the effect of Bismarck on Germany, also that his awakening to the dangers of the 
worship of power was dictated by what he himself once called his “conversion” 
during the First World War. In this connection it is unfortunate that Hofer’s 
work was concluded before the publication of the second volume of Meinecke’s 
Erinnerungen covering the years 1901-1919. The author might have given more 
emphasis to Meinecke’s development during those vital years from a mere scholar 
to a responsible citizen and from a nationalist to a citizen of the world. 

It is good to see that a leading German publishing house feels again in a posi- 
tion to publish such a scholarly treatise. It might be suggested however that the 
usefulness of this rather involved book would have been greatly increased either by 
a detailed table of contents or by a topical index. 


Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


TWILIGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Henry Gibbs. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1950. Pp. 288. $4.50.) 


Tuts is a breezy, journalistic survey of the contemporary scene in the Union 
of South Africa by an Englishman who has traveled widely, interviewed inten- 
sively, and has come to the conclusion that South Africa lies now in the clutches of 
Nationalist-Calvinist-Afrikanders bent on a South African republic divorced from 
Britain and modeled on fascist lines. 

The book touches but lightly on purely economic problems such as the fright- 
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ful results of erosion and is confined for the most part to an account of racial and 
nationalistic frictions, particularly those engendered by the colored, the native and 
the Indian peoples. The present government is intent on depriving the colored 
population (those of mixed blood) of franchise rights guaranteed by the act of 
union. Also by its proclaimed philosophy of “Apartheid” (racial separation) it is 
pressing steadily for the compulsory detention of the natives (Negroes) in reserva- 
tions set apart for them. Apartheid likewise is applied most vigorously to the 
Indian minority, forbidding landownership and citizenship to Indians, creating 
in the large city of Durban what to all intent and purpose is an Indian ghetto. 

Even those of purely white blood are not to be accepted on a basis of equality 
in South Africa, and by a proposed law South African citizenship would be limited 
by lengthening the years of residence required to acquire it. 

Crime, poverty, disease, and despair are rife in the three major cities of the 
Union. In Cape Town it is the colored folk who bitterly complain of the filthy and 
overcrowded slums in which they are forced to live. Neither white nor black, they 
are forbidden places of amusement open to the whites, and their social and 
economic status is steadily deteriorating with the result that many have become 
Communists. 

In Durban the Indian population already exceeds that of the whites and some 
yo per cent of the Indians are reported in dire poverty, many of them considered 
lucky if they have as a home the heavy crate in which Ford automobiles are 
shipped to South Africa. Nevertheless, the Indians are better off than the natives 
in Durban; the latter staging bloody riots in 1949, killing Indians, burning their 

. homes. 

More fraught with danger to the peace of South Africa is the native question, 
for the natives, together with the Indian minority, outnumber the whites four 
to one. Most of the natives (Negroes) already live in reservations such as Basuto- 
land and Swaziland, where for the time being they are under the suzerainty of 
the British crown, not under that of the Union. Herein lies a continuous source 
of friction between Britain and the Union, the latter demanding that Britain 
surrender these enclaves in the territory of the Union to Union rule, the former 
reluctant to do so, knowing full well that the natives in the reservations would be 
most harshly treated should the transfer be made. 

Natives at present are not confined to these reservations but may seek work 
in mines or elsewhere. In Johannesburg they do all the rough menial work and 
in that city lawlessness, murder, and sex crimes surpass in frequency any city of 
like size in the world. Needless to say Apartheid is strictly enforced in Johannes- 
burg. 

Finally, the last third of this book describes the composition and the program 
of the Nationalist party, elected to office in 1948. According to the author it is the 
agent of a secret society, the Broederbund. This society publishes no list of mem- 
bers, but Dr. Malan and other members of his cabinet acknowledge membership 
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in it. The policies of the government, Mr. Gibbs asserts, are those of this secret 
organization denounced by the late General Smuts as most dangerous. One of them 
relates to the schools—the government is not content with bilingual schools, Eng- 
lish and Afrikans on a parity. Steps are now under way to oust English and to 
exalt Afrikans, and to make mandatory in the schools the strict doctrinal religious 
instruction demanded by the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The British are not wanted in South Africa, nor are Afrikander people like 
Smuts who would fraternize with the British. The Broederbund, without question 
pro-Nazi in 1940-1943, would purge the Nationalist party of all dissidents no 
matter how unadulterated their Afrikander blood, In many respects it is pictured 
as resembling the Ku-Klux Klan in the United States; and if it is as powerful as 
Mr. Gibbs seems to think, the outlook for South Africa, already at odds with 
India, Britain, and the United Nations over the future of German Southwest 
Africa, is far from pleasant and peaceful. 


Princeton University l Warrer P. HALL 


THE HINGE OF FATE. By Winston S. Churchill. [The Second World War, 
Volume IV.] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 1000. $6.00.) 


Tue fourth canto of Winston Chuichill's great epic of the Second World War 
maintains the same high level that was reached in The Gathering Storm, Their 
Finest Hour, and The Grand Alliance. In a thousand closely packed pages (it 
is the longest volume of the series thus far) it tells the story of the fall of Malaya, 
Singapore, and Burma; the loss of Tobruk, the victory of Alamein, and the oc- 
cupation of North Africa; the first meetings with Stalin; the heyday of the Ger- 
man submarine; the decision to postpone the invasion of France and substitute 
the invasion of Africa and of Italy. In a sense the whole book, which covers the 
campaigns of 1942 and of 1943 down to the beginning of the invasion of Italy, 
deals with the turn of the war from defeat to victory, but a more local application 
of the title is given in the account of the battle of Alamein: “It marked in fact the 
.turning of ‘the Hinge of Fate.’ It may almost be said, “Before Alamein we never 
had a victory. After Alamein we never had a defeat' ” (p. 603). 

The affairs of Africa and the Near East were indeed always central in Churchill’s 
attention. When reproached by Premier Curtin of Australia for starving the 
Far Eastern war zone, he defiantly assumed responsibility for his decision, “If the 
Malay peninsula has been starved for the sake of Libya and Russia, no one is 
more responsible than 1, and 1 would do exactly the same again” (p. 9). Indeed, 
nothing is more reassuring and commendable than his willingness to shoulder the 
blame for British errors of judgment. Thus in his overestimate of the strength of 
Singapore: “I ought to have known. My advisers ought to have known, and I 
ought to have asked . . . the possibility of Singapore having no landward defenses 
no more entered into my mind zhan that of a battleship being launched without 
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a bottom” (p. 49). Such a man will be at least equally critical of the shortcomings 
of others. When told of plans to evacuate Singapore and destroy its ammunition 
dumps, he commented brusquely, “The obvious method is to fire the ammunition 
at the enemy” (p. 95), and he told his overcautious generals, “Everywhere the 
British and Americans are overloading their operational plans with so many fac- 
tors of safety that they are ceasing to be capable of making any form of aggressive 
war” (p. 935). One hears an echo of Lincoln discussing the cautious McClellan. 

Churchill pays the highest tribute to Russian valor and to Stalin's quick grasp 
of strategy, for example in seeing the value of the invasion of Africa. He was far 
from being as indifferent to Russia’s needs as is generally thought. He advocated 
an advanced date for the Italian campaign partly to reassure Russia (p. 822), and 
long cherished a plan for the invasion of Norway to open up a direct path of aid 
to Russia (p. 323). But he defends, and this reviewer thinks conclusively, the de- 
cision to postpone the invasion of France, on the simple ground that Great Britain 
and the United States did not, either in 1942 or 1943, possess the military re- 
sources which were necessary. Moreover, he was horrified at Stalin's calm discus- 
sion of the liquidation of ten million “kulaks” to put his new farm program into 
effect, and he does not regard Russia as in any way cleared from the Polish charge 
of having massacred Polish officers at Katyn (p. 761). 

Churchill was as frank with Americans as with Russians or Britons. Perhaps 
one reason why his blunt criticisms gave so little offense was that they were coun- 
terbalanced by warm and generous appreciation on other occasions. Thus, in the 
disaster of Tobruk, when the Americans rushed the newly minted Sherman tanks 
to the British desert war, taking them from the American soldiers who had just 
received them, Churchill comments, “There were no reproaches; not an unkind 
word was spoken. . . ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed’ ” (p. 283). He acquiesced 
in the decision that the atom bomb should be constructed in the United States, 
supported (somewhat reluctantly) in the House of Commons the deal with Darlan 
in North Africa, and took no offense when Roosevelt wrote, “Stalin hates the guts 
of all your top people. He thinks he likes me better, and I hope he will continue 
to do so” (p. 201). On the other hand, he disputed Roosevelt’s contention that 
China was a great power (pp. 133, 562) and showed much resentment at Ameri- 
can lectures on British imperialism in India (pp. 218-19, 927-28). He differed 
from American military authorities on such matters as the timing of the Italian in- 
vasion and the use of airplanes in day bombing. He flatly contradicts the accuracy 
of Elliott Roosevelt’s account of Anglo-American overtures to De Gaulle (p. 680). 

There are many minor points of interest to students of history, for example, 
the nomination of Eden to be Churchill’s successor if he should die during the 
war (p. 375), and a firm defense of the Zionists, considering the notorious British 
white paper on immigration to Palestine “a gross breach of faith committed by the 
Chamberlain government” (p. 952). From the notes in the appendix one gets the 
impression of a band leader who sometimes tried to be the whole orchestra, Noth- 
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ing is too small for his attention. He turns from great matters of state to such 
questions as the sugar supply for British beekeepers, the feeding of hens, and the 
permission to exchange rations with other people. (“It is absolutely contrary to 
logic and good sense that a person may not give away or exchange his ration with 
some one who at the moment he feels has a greater need. It strikes at neighborli- 
ness and friendship.”) At one mement he is suggesting the bombardment of Vichy, 
if the French government there proved too troublesome; at another he is restoring 
regimental shoulder badges removed by an army council instruction. 


University of Michigan PRESTON SLOSSON 


Ancient and Medieval Histoty 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by James B. Pritchard, (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1950. Pp. xxi, 526. $15.00.) 


Tue attention of scholars was first drawn to the ancient Near East largely 
because that region provides the historical background for Biblical studies. As- 
syriologists first attracted general attention when, about eighty years ago, George 
Smith published an Assyrian story of the Flood that closely resembled the one 
given in the Book of Genesis. Other famous Assyrian and Babylonian stories 
paralleled the Biblical accounts of Creation and the first men. Countless other 
discoveries, made in various parts of the Near East, have since thrown new and 
unexpected light upon Old Testament stories, laws, ritual practices, and theclogy. 
On several occasions typical examples of this Oriental material have been collected 
in volumes on Biblical backgrounds, but never has there been so elaborate and 
scholarly a work as the one now before us. 

With the aid of eleven distinguished Orientalists, Professor Pritchard has as- 
sembled enough passages from ancien: Oriental literature to fill five hundred 
quarto pages, two broad columns to the page. The texts chosen are translated from 
Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Hebrew. They 
include myths and legends, legal documents and historical texts, rituals, incanta- 
tions, and descriptions of festivals, hymns and prayers, didactic and wisdom litera- 
ture, oracles and prophecies, secular songs and poems, and letters. There is no 
commentary, but brief introductions to each selection tell where the original in- 
scription, tablet, or papyrus was discovered, its date (if possible), where it has been 
published and translated before, and where commentaries may be found. Brief 
notes discuss passages difficult to translate, or refer to parallel passages in the Old 
Testament. Most of these texts have of course been printed before, but not all have 
been available in English translation, and usually the more recent ones can be 
found only in learned periodicals enjoying no wide circulation. It is a great help, 
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for example, to have the Ugaritic texts from Ras Shamra—which throw so much 
light on the religion of Palestine on the eve of the Hebrew invasions—and the 
Lachish ostraca made available in this convenient volume. 

The texts all were chosen because of the light they throw upon the Bible. 
Sometimes they show how much the Hebrews resembled their neighbors, and 
sometimes they bring out differences in fundamental ways of thinking and act- 
ing. The editors have always kept the Bible in mind, however, and they have not 
attempted to provide materials from which a general history of the Near East 
could be constructed. Nevertheless, they take a very broad view of Biblical back- 
grounds. Thus the Hittite selections fill almost fifty pages though they deal with 
a region and with matters rather remote from Palestine and the Bible. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that so little attention has been given to Iranian material. There 
are two historical texts, translated from the Assyrian, which deal with Cyrus and 
Xerxes, and one dealing with Antiochus I, but there is nothing else after the 
Jewish exile of the sixth century. Since much of the Old Testament was put in 
approximately its present form in post-exilic times and its later parts show the in- 
fluence of Persian ideas upon the Jews, more selections from Achamaenid materials 
might have been in order. It is somewhat ungracious, however, for us to clamor 
for more when so much that is excellent has been given. This carefully prepared 
and beautifully printed volume is one that every serious student of the Old Testa- 
ment will want to keep at his right hand. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swain 


GREEK CITY-STATES. By Kathleen Freeman, (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company. 1950. Pp. 274. $3.75.) 


Tus latest book from the prolific pen of Miss Freeman sustains her reputa- 
tion as a facile and charming writer. As long as modern curriculums leave little 
room for ancient history and the classics, we should perhaps be thankful to the 
popularizers for their efforts to acquaint the layman with the culture and the po- 
litical and social experience of the Greeks and Romans. But most popularizers are 
satisfied with retelling in the idiom of their day what they find in a few literary 
sources. If Miss Freeman had utilized the rich data furnished by archaeology 
(she must know that “the spade is mightier than the pen”), coins, inscriptions, 
historical criticism, and historiographical reorientations and methods, she would 
have produced a fascinating work. But culling from Plutarch or Herodotus is 
less laborious. 

Using as her material an undigested mass of antiquarian stuff, colorful anec- 
dotes, dramatic and not so dramatic episodes, Pindaric and Theocritan passages, 
and tales of war (there is even the plan of a battle), Miss Freeman strings together 
the chronicle—she calls it continuous story—of nine cities: Thourioi, Acragas, 
Corinth, Miletus, Cyrene, Seriphos, Abdera, Massalia, and Byzantium. But it takes 
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more than this farrago “to rebuild the streets and market-places of old Corinth 
and Cyrene and the rest, and set their citizens walking and talking, until we see 
and hear them as vividly as, by the labours of scholars, we see and hear Socrates 
talking in the gymnasia.” The author has no interest in recapturing the spirit of 
the city-state, or in recreating the passionate political struggle which more than 
anything else characterized the history cf every city, because “to build up a com- 
prehensive picture from these many units [the separate city-states] would be a 
formidable task.” ; 

Perhaps the best thing in this work is the introduction, “The Rise and Fall 
of the Greek City-State,” in which the author, troubled by the discord among 
modern nations, sees in the history of ancient Greece a tragedy in three acts, the 
Jast act being the breakup of the city-state system under the assaults of Philip of 
Macedon. In a short moralistic “Conclusion,” she avers that as the city-states 
perished for their failure to overcome “immediate self-interest,” modern nations 
will have to give up immediate self-interest, “not necessarily because it is wrong, 
but because it is always dangerous and frequently suicidal.” 


Smith College Vincent M. SCcRAMUZZA 


HISTOIRE DU BAS-EMPIRE. Tome II, DE LA DISPARITION DE L'EM- 
PIRE D'OCCIDENT A LA MORT DE JUSTINIEN (476-565). By Ernest 
Stein, Edited by Jean-Remy Palanque. (Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer. 1949. 
Pp. xxxiv, 900. 550 fr.) 


Tue second volume of E. Stein’s History of the Late Roman Empire appeared, 
thanks to the efforts of his wife, Jeanne Stein, and Professor J. R. Palanque, after 
the premature and regretted death of the author. Both of them pay homage to the 
deceased in their prefaces, describing also the difficult conditions under which the 
author had to work in exile during the war. An outline of the author’s life and a 
complete bibliography of his works will be welcomed by his friends and colleagues. 

In thirteen chapters. the author studies the history of the Late Roman Empire 
from the second reign of Zeno (476) to the death of Justinian (565). A special 
chapter is devoted to the reign cf Zeno and two to that of Emperor Anastasius I. 
Theodoric the Great and Justin I are also treated in special chapters. The rest of 
the work deals with the reign of Justinian, his foreign policy and his wars from 
527 to 540, his relations with the Eastern and Danubian neighbors from 540 to 
565, and his wars in Africa, Spain, and Italy in the same period. Justinian’s ec- 
clesiastical policy is also divided into two phases, from 527 to 543 (edict against 
Origen) and from 542 to 565—the struggles which accompanied the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters. The interior evolution of the empire is thoroughly 
reviewed in two chapters, Only one chapter treats the “golden age” of Byzantine 
literature under Justinian. 
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The author gives most of his attention to political history and in this respect 
his work is indispensable for all who are interested in this period. His outline 
often lacks clarity—the division of the work is not a happy one, but this is com- 
pensated by the overwhelming richness of documentation with which he accom- 
panies his conclusions. Historians will appreciate above all the wealth of informa- 
tion which they will find there on relations of the empire with the Persians, with 
the regions of the Caucasus—two difficult subjects—and with the Germanic na- 
tions. Many new observations will be discovered in Stein on the administration of 
the empire and on the evolution of imperial offices. These are matters which were 
particularly familiar to the author and concerning which he was an unparalleled 
master. 

The outline of the work of Theodoric the Great provides most interesting read- 
ing. His policy toward the Romans is presented in a clear and often new light, 
although many will disagree with the author's statement (p. 106) that the epithet 
“the Great” should be given to Theodoric without restriction, but to Constantine 
and Theodosius I only with reserve. 

The religious policy of Justinian is also studied very thoroughly, and we 
should be grateful to the author for his rich documentation. Unfortunately Stein 
fails to appreciate the role of the emperor in religious matters as the Christians had 
visualized it from Constantine the Great on, in the light of Hellenistic theories 
of kingship. Justinian is for him a “caesaropapist” who enslaved the church (pp. 
374, 395, 397, 674). He ignores the fact that, according to the Christian Hellenistic 
theory, the emperor was the representative of God on earth and that it was his 
duty to care for the purity of the faith, for the welfare of the church, and for the 
spread of true Christian doctrine. Justinian was taking his duties in this respect 
too literally and went too far, but his whole religious and legislative policy must 
be reviewed from the point of view of the current political doctrine in order to be 
justly valued or condemned. 

The author would have learned the main principles of the current political 
philosophy of Justinian’s time from the anonymous treatise on polity, written in 
the sixth century, or from Agapetus’ “mirror of princes.” But the author does not 
even mention these works in his short and inadequate survey of Byzantine litera- 
ture. The works of Peter the Patrician and of John Lydus—also important in this 
respect—interest him only because of what they disclose on the evolution of magis- 
tracies and administration. 

The work is extremely valuable for the study of political history of the sixth 
century. But it is not yet the last word on Justinian and his policy. The evolution 
of ideas of this important period and the right evaluation of Justinian’s religious 
policy still await a historian. 


Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University F. Dvornik 
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A TRAVERS L'HISTOIRE DU MOYEN AGE. By Louis Halphen, Membre 
de l'Institut, Professeur à la Sorbonne. (Paris: Presses Osean de France. 
1950. Pp. xi, 352. 800 fr.) H 


* 


Tuts collection of essays by the late Louis Halphen, one of the most distin- 
guished and respected contemporary French medievalists, will be welcomed by 
serious students of the Middle Ages. It gives in convenient, compact form ma- 
terials published earlier in journals rarely found in a scholar’s working library 
and in many instances often absent from the shelves of more elaborate colleczions. 
Professor Halphen’s contributions to our knowledge of the medieval past are both 
extensive and important; his position as a peer among historians was firmly es- 
tablished; and his reasoned reflections on and analysis of medieval historical prob- 
lems must be accorded more than mere respectful attention. The volume under 
review, however, does raise questions that are fundamental. The essays have all 
been published previously, fifteen of them before 1914, six in the 1920’s, eight in 
the 1930's, one each in 1948 and 1949. The author insists that the various works 
are of unequal value and stresses the fact that certain ones bear the mark of youth- 
ful inexperience, adding, with due modesty, that others are marked by a persisting 
inexperience of riper age. The quality of all is high, but the reviewer believes that 
better results would have been cbtained had more been done to bring the various 
essays abreast of current scholarship. There has been some attempt to do this 
here and there but not in systematic fashion for the book as a whole. In the 
selection entitled “Les origines du pouvoir temporel de la papauté,” to cite but 
one example, a note explains that the study first appeared in the Revue de France 
in 1922, with the additional information that the essay no longer reflects the au- 
thor’s current opinions, for which reference is made to the second edition of his 
Charlemagne et Empire carolingien (1949). A similar situation faces the reader 
as he approaches many other sections. Furthermore, many of the selections repre- 
sent writings that have already been incorporated into Professor Halphen's ex- 
tensive synthetic works—Les Barbares, L'Essor de l'Europe, and others. The book, 
therefore, seems often to beg questions that the author has really resolved more 
precisely or even with more finality in works published subsequently to the essays 
as they are reproduced here. One cannot fail to compare this volume with the 
somewhat similar one of Haskins wherein he brought together work done over 
a long period of years and republished this in definitive, timely fashion as Studies 
in Mediaeval Culture. For Americans who can publish scholarly work of this sort 
only under exceptionally favorable circumstances, the mere printing of such a 
volume as that by Professor Halphen—excellent as it is—has about it some-hing 
of the miraculous. Perhaps in France there are still buyers for books! 

The essays are classified in several general categories, preceded by a sho-t in- 
troductory selection emphasizing the timeliness of the history of the Middle Ages. 
Three sections deal with relations between Europe and Asia, especially in the 
early Middle Ages. These pages have an import for the present that could scarcely 
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have been noted by the author at the time of writing. Part II is reserved exclusively 
for the Merovingians and Carolingians. Here the reviewer found especially re- 
warding the re-reading of “Le “De ordine palati? d’Hincmar” and “L’idée de 
létat sous les Carolingiens.” An essay on the court of Otto III forms a separate 
section. The remaining parts contain studies of historiography in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, of France in feudal times, three fine essays on teaching and 
universities in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and two studies of the eastern 
Mediterranean regions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


Northwestern University Gray C. Boyce 


MONEY, BANKING, AND CREDIT IN MEDIAEVAL BRUGES: ITALIAN 
MERCHANT-BANKERS, LOMBARDS, AND MONEY-CHANGERS: A 
STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF BANKING. By Raymond de Roover, As- 
sociate Professor of Economics, Wells College. [The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, Publication No. 51.] (Cambridge: the Academy. 1948. Pp. xvii, 
420. $8.75, to members of Academy $7.00.) 


THE MEDICI BANK: ITS ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT, OPERA- 
TIONS, AND DECLINE. By Raymond de Roover. [Business History Series. ] 
(New York: New York University Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 98. $4.00.) 


Ir has come to the point that Professor de Roover makes astonishing discov- 
eries and writes new books more rapidly than his reviewers can effectively absorb 
his output. A summary of his latest views on the history of the letters and bills of 
exchange will, one gathers, soon be appearing as one in the series of Cahiers of the 
journal Annales (Paris). The autumn, 1950, issue of Renaissance News (pp. 51- 
52) announces Professor de Roover’s startling discovery of “three complete secret 
account books for the Medici bank, covering an uninterrupted period from 1397, 
-when Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici founded the bank, to 1450.” The few facts 
‘thus far disclosed concerning this precious find promise results so embracing in 
character as to justify confining the remainder of this review to the volume on 
Bruges. 

A host of fortunate auspices have conspired to give this stately work an ex- 
ceptional character. Some two decades of research, study, and writing have gone 
into its making—as the author tells us in his spirited autobiographical preface, his 
first visit to the Bruges archives occurred in May of 1929. Business experience in 
his native city of Antwerp afforded him, even before coming to these shores for 
further study, an almost uncanny power to breathe life into the ledgers and 
journals of the two Bruges money-changers, Collard de Marke and Guillaume 
Ruyelle, whose accounts, extending over the years 1366-1370, he had managed to 
rescue from oblivion. Studies at Harvard and the University of Chicago under a 
number of America’s ablest economists and economic and business historians en- 
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hanced his familiarity with the best in modern economic and business-historical 
analysis. And last, but surely not least, has been the example and co-operation, 
first through scholarly acquaintance and then through marriage, of an American 
scholar, widely known in her own right and name (Dr. Florence Edler) for her 
many notable contributions to research in areas which parallel his. 

The happy outcome of Prozessor de Roover’s training and associations has 
been to make the volume before us far more than a dressed-up check list of the 
transactions of two money-changers of Bruges. Indeed, it is the most successful 
effort yet made to recapture the hum and bustle of enterprise in the proud city 
which, between the decline of the Fairs of Champagne and the ascendancy of 
Antwerp, as Professor de Roover reminds us, was to be the meeting ground of 
Baltic and Mediterranean commerce, the most important money mart in all north- 
western Europe. Professor de Roover’s pages on the operations of medieval money- 
dealers have a vitality which can hardly be paralleled in recent writings, European 
or American. Nowhere else will one find so well-integrated a description of the 
far-flung trade, the business of exchange, and interregional clearance conducted 
by the great Italian commercial and financial houses. Nowhere else can'one read 
so animated an analysis of the activities of the money-changers, including their 
practice of deposit banking, transfer in book, extension of credit through tolera- 
tion of overdrafts by their clienzele, the financing of trade, the application of the 
fractional reserve principle. To be sure, Professor de Roover’s work leans heavily, 
as he himself avows, on the writings of other outstanding scholars, notably Georges 
Bigwood, A. Grunzweig, Armando Sapori, E. Lazzareschi, and A. P. Usher, but 
there is not the least doubt that his synthesis is a distinctive accomplishment. 

With the main findings vigorously outlined in Professor de Roover’s conclud- 
ing pages (345-57), there can, in general, be no disagreement. The respective con- 
tributions of the Italian “merchant-bankers” (mercatores), the “lombards” 
(usurarii manifesti, foeneratores), and “money-changers” (cambiatores) to the 
development of modern banking are accurately appraised. Though, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, Professor de Roover's criticisms of older Jegal-economic historians 
who pioneered in this area (e.g., Levin Goldschmidt, A. Schaube, A. Lattes) are 
generally wanting in charity and sometimes even in justice, he has had the good 
sense to build upon and improve the structure reared by his distinguished com- 
patriot Georges Bigwood. It is to Professor de Roover’s credit—indeed, it is the 
clue to the success of his work—that he does not allow his animus against legal 
history to stand in the way. of his acknowledging, albeit only tacitly, the critical 
significance for the medieval and early modern eras of what one might call the 
“cultural matrix of enterprise.” Thus, he has rightly perceived—this reviewer has 
argued a similar case independently elsewhere—that the practices and careers of 
the different kinds of money-dealers, whether they were public usurer-pawnbrok- 
ers, money-changers, or merchant-prince financiers, were decisively influenced by 
—as they came decisively to induence—the patterns of religious belief, legal doc- 
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trine, social organization, and political power. Professor de Roover is refreshingly 
free from an illusion, all too commonly encountered these days, not only among 
purist economic and business historians but also, strange as it may seem, among 
the broader-gauged social and cultural historians of European life: he does not 
imagine that the authoritative norms of medieval society (such as the moral and 
religious beliefs; the legal rules, ecclesiastical or secular) were without influence 
on the conduct of men's lives in the market place. 

There are, in truth, no evident structural flaws in Professor de Roover’s work. 
Such blemishes as appear result largely from the abundance of his enthusiasm for 
the methods and tools of his craft. This reviewer must confess that the applica- 
tion (p. 42) of familiar Keynesian formulas to explain the reputed distribution and 
rate of Italian foreign investment abroad seems extraneous and less than con- 
vincing. Surely, the explanation of the high mortality rate of the outstanding 
commercial and financial firms suffers from exaggeration of the role of “endoge- 
nous” economic factors at the expense of the “exogenous” political imperatives. 

Legal historians and jurists will not fail to detect the need for further refine- 
ment at a number of points: e.g., the contradictory explanations of the rationale 
and effectiveness of the canonist teaching on usury (pp. 124, 150, 157, 165, 348) 
and the conduct of the ecclesiastical program of restitution of usurious and ill- 
gotten gains (pp. 151, 157); the beginnings of the monti di pietà (p. 145); the 
origins and implications of the exceptio (not exceptione) non numeratae pecuniae 
(pp. 161, 312) and the renunciation thereof; the meaning of the poena dupli 
(p. 10); the niceties of the evolving juridical analysis of the contracts of deposit 
(depositum) and exchange (cambium). 

On the documentary side, it may be remarked that embellishment and, in 
some cases, modification of de Roover’s results will be found to follow from a 
fuller review of non-business records, notably diplomatic and so-called legal rec- 
ords. Of this, only a handful of instances need to be cited here. Central features 
of his description of the scope of enterprise of some of the most notable Lombard 
pawnbroking families and firms north of the Alps (e.g., the Roerio and the 
Mirabello) will obviously bear recasting in the light of charters edited by Q. Sella, 
A. Fayen, and V. Van der Haeghen, which are not mentioned in the bibliography. 
The discussion of moneylending in western Europe prior to the end of the thir- 
teenth century (chap. 11) would have benefited from reference to a number of 
too little known contributions: e.g., the researches of Hilary Jenkinson on William 
Cade of St. Omer, so prominently depicted in the neglected Summa of Robert de 
Curzon (d. 1219) as perhaps the most active international “usurer” of his day; 
the papers of E. Albe and others on the activities of the merchants and money- 
lenders of Cahors proper. Recourse to the published collections of learned opinions 
by authoritative jurisconsults on cases in litigation—the so-called consilia and 
responsa of the later medieval and Renaissance canonists and civilians—would 
not only have yielded him insights, available nowhere else, into business practices 
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and commercial law, but would have suggested essential new information on the 


activities in Bruges and elsewhere of a number of the peak commercial and 
financial firms, such as the Borromei of Florence and Milan. (It is a pity that his- 
torians and jurists alike on both sides of the Atlantic continue so grossly to neglect 
the vast library of consultations. He who turns their leaves will see at a glance that 
they provide untold treasures to all students, whatever their focus, who concern 
themselves with the transition from medieval to modern culture.) 

All scholars will be indebted to Professor de Roover and to the Mediaeval 
Academy of America for the scope and over-all accuracy of the bibliography, in- 
dex, tables (mostly from the ledgers of Collard de Marke), appendixes, and the 
illustrations, which include valuable old maps of the city and reproduction of 
significant paintings. 

On this last point, a very recent study in the Gentse Bijdragen tot de Kunst- 
geschiedenis (Deel XII, 1949-50, pp. 43-58) by the thoughtful and ever vigilant 
Hans van Werveke of the University of Ghent indicates the need for amendment 
of Professor de Roover’s interpretation (p. 262) of the transactions depicted in 
a painting by Marinus van Reymerswael (ill. facing p. 270). 

To sum up: Professor de Roover’s work on Bruges constitutes one of the major 
achievements of twentieth century scholarship in the economic history of the Mid- 
dle Ages and Renaissance. All parties concerned have reason to be proud of the 
author's performance. 


University of Minnesota Benjamin N. NELSON 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION. Volume IV, THE LAST DAYS OF 
MEDIEVAL MONACHISM. By G. G. Coulton. [Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xv, 833. $9.00.) 


Tus volume concludes the author's massive study of medieval monasticism, 
Five Centuries of Religion, which opened with Sz. Bernard, His Predecessors and 
Successors, 1000-1200 A.D. (1923), and was followed by The Friars and the Dead 
Weight of Tradition (1927), and Getting and Spending (1936). He had ac- 
cumulated materials for a penultimate volume on the daily occupations of the 
monks; but in the “Days of Appeasement” he hastened to write the final volume, 
which lies before us, lest the turmoil of che approaching war should make careful 
work impossible. The author died in 1947, leaving the intermediate volume un- 
written. The loss is not serious. For the first three volumes present a huge mass of | 
evidence, discursive rather than systematic, which the final volume exploits, along 
with much new material, “to display the full drama of successive reforms, as they 
were attempted by group after group in the hope of staving off the cataclysmic 
Reformation” (preface). 

The examination of the doughty old author’s final volume is made easy by 
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the circumstance that he summarized it in an article, “The Last Generation of 
Mediaeval Monachism,” in Speculum, October, 1943, pp. 437-57, an article which 
makes this review largely superfluous. 

First of all the author answers those critics of the earlier volumes who charged 
him with praising the religious briefly and giving nearly all his attention to their 
weaknesses, as if he were a prosecuting attorney. “There is no real paradox,” he 
declares, “in supposing on the one hand that monasticism was the greatest of 
civilizing forces for some thousand years in Europe, and that, on the other, for 
centuries before the Reformation, honest contemporaries confessed the lamentable 
gulf between monastic theory and practice, and felt this gulf to be widening in- 
stead of shrinking” (p. 1). . 

The bulk of the volume is given over to the reform movements on the Con- 
tinent, and it ends with a study of the monastic situation in England which cul- 
minated in the Dissolution under Henry VIII. “The whole perspective in England 
is falsified if we do not see clearly, in their proper proportions, the successive Con- 
tinental struggles for reform within the monastic system ... and the progressive 
intervention of secular authorities, often at urgent invitation from Rome, to combat 
inveterate abuses against which all spiritual remedies seemed powerless” 
(Speculum, p. 438). “I lay only the lightest stress upon the evidence of Henry 
VIIIs commissioners themselves. ... We have a wealth of indications, from many 
different angles, which enable us to ignore for a while everything reported by those 
suspected commissioners, and to judge independently” (p. 561). And as a matter 
of fact, Coulton says, “Henry’s plundering was not more barefaced” than that of 
Philip IV of France. Henry’s “worst deeds cannot be compared with the systematic 
foul play in court, and the cruel punishment of burning inflicted upon the Tem- 
plars by King and Pope in collusion” (p. 756). ` 

The author frequently catches out his principal opponents, Pastor and Gasquet 
(see index for page references). One gets the clear impression that he is of the 
opinion that the ecclesiastical authorities were demonstrably unable to correct the 
inveterate weaknesses of later medieval monasticism. But he nowhere says so 
explicitly, unless we read these words as British understatement: “It may well be 
premature at present to aspire to a final judgment on mediaeval monasticism, but 
certainly the preliminaries for some such agreement among scholars is long over- 
due” (Speculum, p. 457). 


University of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 
PREROGATIVA REGIS: TERTIA LECTURA ROBERTI CONSTABLE DE 
LYNCOLNIS INNE ANNO 11 H. y. Edited by Samuel E. Thorne, Professor 


of Legal History and Librarian of the Law School, Yale University. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. li, 165. $5.00.) 


In the first volume of the Statutes of the Realm is printed the text of a docu- 
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ment long known as Prerogativa Regis. Although not itself a statute, it is an 
authoritative summary of the prerogative rights of the king as they existed in the 
time of Edward I. Its eighteen chapters deal variously with treasure trove, wreck, 
the property of felons, and rights with respect to tenants-in-chief. Framed as it was 
in the thirteenth century, it is essentially a feudal document, and most of its pro- 
visions had become obsolete by the end of the medieval period. Indeed, Littleton, 
writing in the third quarter of the fifteenth century, refers to the king’s preroga- 
tive only twice. Yet, within a generation, the prerogative assumed an entirely new 
importance in consequence of Henry VII’s determination to enforce his traditional 
rights as overlord and thereby to collect the revenues incident thereto. As Na- 
thaniel Bacon put it, Henry “taught the people to dance more often and better 
to the tune of the prerogative than all his predecessors had done.” The historic 
“rehearsal” of feudal rights contained in Prerogativa Regis, particularly those per- 
taining to tenants-in-chief, afforded the basis for the systematic exploitation of 
prerogative powers. However, new scope and content were quickly given to those 
obsolete clauses as royal administrators extended their application to situations 
not previously within their ambit. Within a few years of Henry’s accession, the 
simple phraseology of the original document had become so obscured by techni- 
cal interpretations that the law of the prerogative was urgently in need of defini- 
tion and restatement. To this task several lawyers addressed themselves, and by 
the end of the year 1495 no less than four “readings,” or expositions, of Preroga- 
tiva Regis had been given. 

Of the available readings on Prerogativa Regis, Professor Thorne has selected 
for editing one given by Robert Constable at Lincoln’s Inn in 1495. The text of 
the reading, hitherto unpublished, is that of Harvard Law Library MS. 13, fols. 
269-327. Constable's reading has been chosen because it is more detailed than 
earlier readings and because in it the problems of interpretation have taken on a 
form which they were to retain for over a century and a half. Constable confines 
his exposition to the first seven chapters of Prerogativa Regis, since it was upon 
those that the king and his ministers chiefly relied for exploiting the potentialities 
of the prerogative. His lectures are accordingly concerned with the law relating to 
wardship, marriage, primer seisin, homage, assignment of dower, and fines for 
the alienation of land, insofar as those matters affected tenants-in-chief. Although 
his reading reproduces much of the traditional learning to be found in Littleton 
and the Year Books, he deals at length with the novel and difficult questions pre- 
sented by the crown’s recent extensions of feudal doctrine. For example: Is the 
king entitled to wardship when his tenant did not die seised of lands held in 
chief? Must a socager who holds in chief seek a license for alienating his lands? 
Is the transfer of an advowson or a rent charge an alienation so as to entitle the 
king to a fine? If lands are transferred by a tenant in dower to a bona fide pur- 
chaser, may they be seized by the king? A detailed understanding of such prac- 
tical questions was a necessary part of the legal background of a lawyer seeking 
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to sue out of the king's hands cum exitibus lands improperly seized or seeking to 
have chancery reverse a decision in favor of the crown. 

The significance of Constable's reading, however, lies less in his exposition of 
what Mr. Justice Frankfurter has termed “the unwitty diversities of the law of 
real property” than in its exemplification of the extent to which the first Tudor 
infused new vigor into moribund legal institutions. The crown policy of preserv- 
ing and extending feudal conceptions—subsequently pursued by Henry VIMI— 
was to have a profound effect on real property law, which even in the United 
States is still fettered by medieval doctrines. More immediately, that policy resulted 
in building up the position of the crown at the expense of the landed aristocracy 
and of parliamentary government. 

The edition itself requires little comment. The fact that it is the work of Pro- 
fessor Thorne is in itself a guarantee of its accuracy and thoroughness. The critical 
apparatus is extensive and scholarly, containing cross-references to other readings 
on the prerogative (i.e., those of Frowyk, Spelman, and Staunforde), to relevant 
statutes, to Year Book cases, as well as to the relevant secondary literature. The 
text of the reading is prefaced by a learned introduction of fifty pages, itself a 
short treatise on the law of the prerogative. Although the purpose of the introduc- 
tion is to elucidate by reference to their history the problems with which Con- 
stable deals, it is apparently intended for a small group of specialists at home in 
the detailed aspects of English legal history. Many readers will be deterred by the 
editor's assumption throughout of a technical knowledge of the niceties of medi- 
eval property law, which few lawyers and fewer historians possess. The book is 
nonetheless a significant contribution to the history of English law and adds sub- 
stantially to our understanding of the new feudalism of the Tudors. 


University of Pennsylvania Law School Gerorce L. Haskins 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AT WORK, 1327-1336. Volume III, LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION AND JUSTICE. Edited by James F. Willard, William 
A. Morris, and William H. Dunham, Jr. [Mediaeval Academy of America, 
Publication No. 56.] (Cambridge: the Academy. 1950. Pp. xviii, 285. $5.00.) 


Tue publication of the third and final volume of The English Government at 
Work twenty years after it was first projected is, in itself, a triumph over major 
misfortune. First, Willard himself died in 1935, then his editorial successor, Mor- 
ris, in 1946. Four other contributors have passed from among us leaving their 
chapters in various stages of revision. One would-be collaborator has had to 
abandon scholarship for family duties in a changing world. The war caused major 
interruptions and delays. 

Yet here is the final volume, briefer by three chapters than was originally 
planned but impressive enough in its roster of authors and headed by Professor 
Dunham’s lively introduction. In a brief nine pages he, as the last of three edi- 
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tors, presents not only a history of the project but also an account of the changes 
in historical writing in the past thirty or forty years. Two things are clear from 
his words. One is that he has not allowed his spirits or his judgment to become be- 
clouded by the earlier bad luck of the enterprise. The other is that he does not 
subscribe wholly to Willard’s view of history nor approve heartily of his project, 
although he has had sufficient respect for it to see it conscientiously through the 
final stages. 

Certain shortcomings become apparent even in one’s first glance through the 
front matter of the third volume. The title is Local Administration and Justice. 
But the table of contents reveals that, among the central courts, only the court of 
common pleas rates a chapter. And there Miss Neilson does not pretend to do 
more than “offer certain suggestions” as to how records may be used and to de- 
scribe the way in which the court handled certain cases chosen more or less at 
random. The colossal slag-heap of unmechodically compiled records made a truly 
functional study impossible. And evidently no one could be found to do the king’s 
bench and the exchequer of pleas. 

The remaining seven chapters individually fulfill with varying but satisfactory 
effectiveness Willard’s original purpose. Miss Beardwood’s and Professor Cam’s 
chapters perhaps give the most active picture of government servants at work, The 
decade was a critical one in the development of the office of justice of the peace, 
but the most interesting contribution of Professor Putnam’s chapter seems to me 
to be the account of Scrope's attempt to use the king’s bench as a kind of sups- 
rior eyre in relation to all local justice. Miss Taylor, a student of Miss Putnam, 
presents a rather surprising picture of the justices of assize as dealing only with 
land assizes to the neglect of their other statutory powers. Her discussion of 
nisi prius jurisdiction is not altogether satisfying. The chapters on mines and 
stannaries, boroughs as instruments of royal administration, and on manors and 
temporalities in the king’s hands are rich in new and interesting material. Salz- 
man’s fascinating chapter illustrates best the impossibility of confining one’s at- 
tention to ten years. 

Yet despite the admirable quality of individual chapters, one wonders whether 
the three volumes really present to the reader the sense of “lateral interrelations, 
influences, and pressures” that Willard intended. Perhaps the truth is that the ob- 
jective was impossible of fulfillment in an imperfect world. If the twenty col- 
laborators could have met in an occasional seminar, one might get from the 
volumes more sense of the whole. But this obviously did not and could not happen. 
And if the completed work does not altogether fulfill Willard’s dream, it does 
offer rich material for future historians. 


Rutgers University Marcarer HASTINGS 


THE PLACE IN LEGAL HISTORY OF SIR WILLIAM SHARESHULL, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE KING’S BENCH, 1350-1361: A STUDY OF 
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JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS IN THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD IIL. By Bertha Haven Putnam, Fellow of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America, Sometime Professor of History at Mount Holyoke College. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in English Legal History.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 328. $6.00.) 


In this volume Miss Putnam has undertaken a new approach to legal and 
administrative history in that she has written a biography of a man who was not 
only chief justice of the king’s bench for eleven years in the middle of the four- 
teenth century but also a justice of common pleas, chief baron of the exchequer, 
and a member of an incredible number of law enforcement commissions of one 
sort and another. The material has had to be gleaned from judicial and administra- 
tive records, many of them still in manuscript. The result is an interesting and 
enlightening picture, not only of Shareshull, whom Miss Putnam considers pre- 
eminent among the justices of Edward III, but also of the functioning of four- 
teenth century legal and administrative machinery. 

The absence of any separation of powers in medieval government, known but 
not always sufficiently taken into account, is well illustrated by Shareshull’s ac- 
tivities in council and parliament and by his part in making as well as enforc- 
ing much of the legislation of the middle of the fourteenth century. Since Miss 
Putnam’s interest in him was stimulated by his frequent appearance on commis- 
sions of the peace and for laborers, it must have been gratifying as well as inter- 
esting to her to discover that he was responsible in large part for writing the or- 
dinance and the statute of laborers and for many of the experiments with the of- 
fice of justice of the peace which were made during his years of activity, as well as 
for other legislation. 

The amount of ground which Shareshull covered when on circuit and his ac- 
tivity as a member of council and parliament show that the life of a medieval jus- 
tice, even a chief justice, was a busy one. His interest in law enforcement included 
schemes to secure revenue for the French wars of Edward III through the imposi- 
tion of financial penalties. As a prelude to a study of his contribution to legal his- 
tory Miss Putnam has tackled the problem of the confusion between Shareshull 
and Shardelow which is the plague of every student of the Year Books. She has 
concluded, in spite of the progress in differentiation which she has been able to 
make, that this problem can never be fully solved. Shareshull's contribution to 
+ theory lay in the field of criminal law in his insistance that, among other matters, 
intent to steal was a felony, that under certain circumstances the killing of an out- 
law was felonious, and that presence at a homicide could make an accessory. She 
also points out that judicial interpretation of statutes began in the fourteenth, not 
in the sixteenth, century. 

Some of Miss Putnam’s conclusions concerning ‘Shareshull’s activities and 
contributions are conjectural because of lack of sufficient evidence and the physi- 
cal impossibility of searching the mass of legal records which remain from his 
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work. She is most meticulous in calling attention to the extent of the evidence 
and in qualifying her statements. 

Miss Putnam's painstaking research and her extensive knowledge of four- 
teenth century law and legal history have combined to produce a work of high 
caliber. Comparable studies of other officials, if done with the same thoroughness, 
could add much to our knowledge and understanding of the working of medieval 
government, 


Hunter College ELIsaBeErH G. KIMBALL 


THE RENAISSANCE: ITS NATURE AND ORIGINS. By George Clarke Sel- 
lery. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1950. Pp. 296. $3.75.) 


Ix his preface the author states that his book is “an essay on the Renaissance 
not a history of the Renaissance.” His purpose is to provide “a broad survey of 
the more salient features of the Renaissance” and to determine “the fundamental 
nature of the movement and the sources of its power.” After the many volumes 
written on this problem an undertaking of such magnitude needs courage and its 
completion within the compass of 263 pages small in size but large in print seems 
almost impossible. But the author succeeds astonishingly well in presenting a full 
picture of the period in its variety and uniformity. He organizes the immense 
material by dividing his book in a number of systematic sections, such as eco- 
nomics, government and politics, philosophy, history. Within these sections he 
briefly discusses the main figures active in the respective fields, for instance, in 
the chapter on politics, Dubois, Dante, Marsilius, and Machiavelli, or in a chapter 
entitled “Victory of the Vernacular,” Chaucer, Villon, Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto. 
Because of the great number of persons and subjects treated in this book it is 
evident that no one will agree with all the judgments of the author. For instance, 
to me the praise of Ariosto appears somewhat tepid, the philosophical importance 
of Valla not sufficiently stressed; I dislike the chapter on the fine arts which seems 
to me vitiated by the worn-out and obsolete contraposition of northern concern 
with contents and southern emphasis on form. But other characterizations—for 
example, the one of Marsilius—are in my opinion admirably clear semmarizations 
of the views of the men. Unavoidable differences in the evaluation of the achieve- 
ments of individuals do not detract from the merit of the book which consists 
in the presentation of a clear outline of the main ideas and interests of the period. 

The criticism which must be raised against this book concerns its claim to 
solve “the baffling concept of the Renaissance.” The chief target of the author 
is the thesis of the importance of the revival of antiquity for the origin of the 
modern world and of Italy’s primacy in the conquest of a new intellectual outlook. 
Briefly the book is an attack against the Burckhardt thesis (although the author 
is well aware that the thesis in this form is rather the elaboration of some Burck- 
hardtian ideas by successors than the concept of the Swiss master himself}. In 
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contrast to this thesis the author believes that it was the broad stream of the 
vigorous people all over Europe which created the Renaissance and that the re- 
vival of antiquity in Italy did not promote this development but retarded it. 

A review is not the place for the discussion of a thesis of such general char- 
acter. The author clearly belongs to that group of scholars with whom W. K. 
Ferguson in his The Renaissance in Historical Thought deals in the chapter “Re- 
action against the Burckhardtian Tradition.” It must be said, however, that the 
book under review hardly contributes any new material to this discussion. The 
author does not touch upon those issues with which scholarly investigation of 
recent years has been particularly concerned, namely, with the consequences of 
the differentiation in the economic and social development of northern and south- 
ern Europe or with the problems of intellectual history centering around the 
emergence of a new concept of man. It is characteristic that the names of neither 
Huizinga nor Gentile appear in the bibliography. The opposition to the Burck- 
hardt thesis as expressed in this book might have been something of a challenge 
twenty or thirty years ago. Now, when few accept the Burckhardt thesis in its 
pure form and, on the other hand, few deny that its opponents went beyond what 
can be reasonably maintained, a reiteration of the anti-Burckhardt thesis in quite 
general terms will have little impact on the progress of research in the history 
of the Renaissance. 


Bryn Mawr College FELIX GILBERT 


Modern European History 


DIE NEUGESTALTUNG EUROPAS IM 16. JAHRHUNDERT: DIE KIRCH- 
LICHEN UND STAATLICHEN WANDLUNGEN IM ZEITALTER DER 
REFORMATION UND DER GLAUBENSKAMPFE. By Gerhard Ritter. 
(Berlin: Verlag des Druckhauses Tempelhof. 1950. Pp. 381.) 


Ir is an important scholarly event when a historian of the stature of Professor 
Ritter narrates in his lively style and with his keen penetration the well-known 
story of the religious and political struggles of the sixteenth century. This account 
originally appeared in 1941 in the third volume of the Neue Propyldenweltge- 
schichte, replacing the sections contributed by Paul Joachimsen, Erich Marcks, 
and Walter Goetz for the earlier set, Whereas the handsome illustrative material 
of the original has been omitted, the text remains substantially the same. The chief 
changes consist of the addition of a section on the geographic discoveries and 
colonization at the beginning of the sixteenth century and an extensive annotated 
bibliography of sources and recent secondary works. 

Like Ranke, Ritter concentrates upon the struggles of the rising national states 
as they influenced and were in turn influenced by the significant religious changes 
of the sixteenth century. The main theme of his book is the gradual dissolution of 
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the medieval and the emergence of the modern cultural system, which he traces 
in dramatic fashion. But in so doing he denies the older liberal point of view 
that the Renaissance and the Reformation were parallel movements of a gradual, 
inexorable emancipation of man from medieval bondage. Largely on the basis of 
his own widely recognized studies of late medieval scholasticism, humanism, prot- 
estantism, and political thought, he concludes that the Renaissance, in which the 
humanist enthusiasm was but one of many facets, stood in a closer relation than 
the Reformation to medieval culture w-th its constant contact with the culture 
of antiquity. The Reformation, on the other hand, he recognizes as primarily 
concerned with freeing theology from philosophy by circumventing the Middle 
Ages and returning to the theology of primitive Christianity. The Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the Catholic Counter-Reformation, he maintains, were but 
phases of a general cultural change in Western civilization, the chief characteristic 
of which was the revolutionary emergerce of a secularized and rational mode of 
thought which reached its height in the eighteenth century, when it tended to 
destroy all previous religious and historical authority. 

This process of secularization and rationalization was most obvious in the 
growth of the territorial states, which had begun before the Reformation and 
demanded more of it than it could give in return. For this reason Ritter begins 
his account with the origins and early Zorms of the modern states, discusses the 
various reform movements as they were related to political history, and lays par- 
ticular emphasis upon the outstanding 2olitical leaders of the century, of whom 
he gives us brilliant character sketches. Probably the most valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of the Reformation are made in his sections on the rise of 
Sweden as a Protestant world power and on the confessional conflicts in Germany 
from 1555 to 1618. He concludes that in 1618, as in 1914, the Europeans feared 
war and desired peace, but that the fcrce of circumstances, the power-political 
conflicts inherent in the modern state system, overrode the will of the people. 

Although Ritter places the religious movements in a secondary position, he by 
no means slights them, but brings his readers abreast of the most recent achieve- 
ments of Reformation research. He also carefully weighs the impact of economic 
and social changes upon the development of religious and political ideas and in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, he demonstrates his appreciation of the literary and ar- 
tistic achievements of the period by frequent references to them as mirrors of the 
cultural changes which he ascertains in the religious and political events. 

It is not surprising that Ritter, the author also of Die Dämonie der Macht, 
should be primarily concerned with those political forces which involved his coun- 
try in two disastrous wars in his generation and at the same time found expression 
in the totalitarianism of National Socialism. His personal involvement in political 
affairs was climaxed by his imprisonment by the Gestapo in 1944 because of his 
association with Dr. Goerdeler in the resistance movement. American historians 
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may be more optimistic than he with respect to man's ability to master “the 
demonic forces” of modern history, but they cannot ignore his closely reasoned 
exposition of the beginnings of our modern state system. 


Ohio State Universit HaxroLp J. GRIMM 
y 


SCANDINAVIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. Edited by Henning Friis, 

Adviser in Social Science to the Danish Ministry of Social Affairs. [Publica- 

_ tion of the New School for Social Research.] (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1950. Pp. x, 388. $4.50.) 


A Ftoop of articles, pamphlets, and books appeared in the thirties describing 
the Scandinavian countries and lauding their modern adoption of a “middle way.” 
But each tended to be concerned either with a single development, say collective 
bargaining, or with a single country. In the end, there appeared no satisfactory 
book-length survey on social developments in the North as a whole. Now the 
English reader has a single-volume survey of social Scandinavia in the twentieth 
century, at once comprehensive and authoritative. If any field is here under-rep- 
resented it is political science, There might well have been separate chapters on 
the role of the state as monopolist and owner and on the individual as a citizen. 

That the chapters in a collaborative effort should vary in emphasis is under- 
standable. Those which close the story more or less with 1945—“Housing,” “Pro- 
ducer and Consumer Cooperatives”—are reminiscent of the “middle way” sum- 
maries of the thirties. Others—“Social Welfare,” “Adult Education,” “The Labor 
Movement and Industrial Relations,” “Cooperation between the Scandinavian 
Countries”—adding not a little to the years since 1945, seem throughout more 
fresh in their point of view. The most useful chapters are two which deal wholly 
with developments since 1945. Their concerns are with government planning and 
control and with the changing world economy. Both are by economists, Bjerve 
and Laursen, and both, more directly than the others, face the question: How 
long can Scandinavian social progress be sustained in the face of mounting global 
tensions? f 

Of most interest to historians are a chapter on foreign policy and another on 
cultural relations. That on foreign policy is a good introduction to the international 
relations of Scandinavia since 1914. The North Atlantic Pact is discussed at some 
length, but in the passages bearing on Sweden's refusal to join the pact lurks 
a note of hesitation or of reservation. Somewhat apart is the closing chapter, by 
Hovde—*“We Americans and Scandinavia”—-which outlines the flow and ebb of 
cultural relations since the eighteenth century. It is a subject fit for a book rather 
than a chapter pendent to such a volume as this. 

In spite of the title, and of the vogue the “middle way” phraseology continues 
to enjoy, the position of Scandinavia is not intermediate. lts culture and its peo- 
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ples, as is here made clear, are of the West. The drift of the book’s argument is 
best expressed in the last chapter, in which Scandinavia is referred to as one of 
“the strong outlying bastions of Western. European civilization.” 

Some readers will regret that Finland and Iceland were not duda in the 
survey. The documentation is uneven, gcod in some chapters, but wholly lacking 
in those of most interest to the historian. These also are poorest in bibliography. 
Very commendable is the inclusion of forty tables of statistical and political data; 
especially useful to historians are the tables on successive changes in party strengths 
and cabinet participations over the last two decades. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


BRITISH DIARIES: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
DIARIES WRITTEN BETWEEN 1442 AND 1942. Compiled by William 
Matthews. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1950. Pp. xxxiv, 339. 


$3.75.) 


Proressor Matthews, who published five years ago an Annotated Bibliography 
of American Diaries Written prior to 1661, here performs a like service to Great 
Britain. It is the result of nearly twenty years of compilation which, beginning as 
a linguistic study, ended upon his owr: confession as a more general form of 
“bibliomania,” a very amiable form, I hasten to add, and valuable to others. His 
preface gives a picture of what was apparently a shelf-by-shelf inspection in at 
least a dozen great libraries (Professor Matthews mentions with gentle regret 
that, of the four greatest in England, on!y one permitted this personal hunt) and 
a heroic amount of labor in the study of catalogues and lists: “about 2000 book- 
sellers’ catalogues” is no bad total by itself. He had intended originally, he tells 
us, to confine himself to published diaries but was tempted to extend his field (as 
in the case of the earlier work) to include as much unpublished material as he 
“could gather without too great expense of time,” which involved further research 
in a score or so of great libraries in England and America and correspondence with 
about a thousand librarians in towns, universities, cathedrals, schools and learned 
societies, and with “city and county archives.” The appearance of the last word at 
this point for the first time is, perhaps, a little significant, for diaries are unques- 
tionably, in the usual circumstances of their preservation, archives; and Profes- 
sor Matthews’ natural predilection for libraries may have resulted, I fancy, in his 
missing some few items he would gladly have included from other sources. I 
think, for example, I am right in saying that except to invoke the aid of its guest, 
the National Register of Archives, he did not make use of the Public Record 
Office. 

However, faced with the result of so much admirable and devoted toil, and 
(if I may say so) the revelation of an engagingly enthusiastic personality, the first 
task of a reviewer—and an English reviewer at that—is obviously to give thanks 
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and praise, which the present writer does very freely. A list of over 2000 British 
diaries (if my computation is correct) is here presented to us, in a very pleasant 
format, set out under years according to the beginning date of each. Within years 
we have an alphabetical arrangement of diarists’ names followed generally by a 
description (“of Dublin,” “Scholar and M.P.,” “Physicist,” and so forth); after 
this come a few lines of description of the diary, its covering dates and nature, 
and following those either its reference, if manuscript, or its title, etc., if printed, 
the last not aiming, I think, at bibliographical completeness where (the cases 
are not of common occurrence) there have been a large number of editions. This 
excellent layout is supplemented by an index of diarists’ names and preceded by a 
list of diaries which cover ten or more years. 
Obviously even Professor Matthews’ industry had to have some restriction: 
he has excluded, he tells us, in addition to “parliamentary diaries and explorers’ 
journals,” “travel narratives which are not day-by-day records, chronicles, com- 
monplace books, ships’ logs [though not diaries kept at sea, which seem to me 
to have a significant personal element], reminiscences, autobiographies, minutes, 
accounts, muster rolls, memoirs, all of which are sometimes called journals by 
‘their editors and publishers.” The omissions are all understandable if in some cases 
regrettable, but they raised in my mind the question whether the author was wise 
to include manuscript material at all. It has made the exclusion of certain classes 
(logs for instance, of which the Public Record Office alone possesses very many 
thousands) inevitable, whereas only a quite manageable number would have 
been found in print. If the work had suffered by the exclusion of certain no doubt 
very interesting manuscript material might it not perhaps have more than made up 
for this by an added richness and completeness and a more representative char- 
acter? Incidentally Professor Matthews, while still dropping (as I am glad to see 
he has done) the attempt to maintain “the impossible distinction between ‘diary’ 
and ‘journal,’” might have been able to solve for us, or come near to solving, the 
problem he has frankly abandoned of determining what is meant by Jornale, a 
word that has a long, interesting, and varied history. I think a little research in 
a wide selection of archives (even if confined to printed sources) might make 
possible a fuller definition than “a personal record of what interested the diarist, 
usually kept day by day.” Another reason for excluding unpublished diaries would 
have been that the location of manuscript material is now proceeding, and we 
must hope will proceed, so fast that Professor Matthews’ book may, as a reference 
work, become unreliable much sooner than it deserves; and on the same grounds 
I am inclined to regret the decision to bring it down to so late a date. I realize 
the lure of a round number of centuries but the result is that whereas 1842 is 
represented by twelve diaries 1942 produces only one and 1941 none at all. I will 
not say that this is misleading, for one can guess at the causes, but it means that 
the latter part of this bibliography will be out of date almost immediately, 
These are small criticisms but I must in honesty record one which seems to me 
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more serious—there is no subjec: index, i.e, no means of reference even to the 
descriptions given of diarists, let alone those of their diaries. If the reader knows 
his diarist’s name or date he can find readily what he requires. But the student 
who wishes to know what diaries there are of barons, bishops, or butchers; of 
Irishmen or Oxford Men; of Jews or justices of the peace (a most important class 
that last, by the way); of marines or mathematicians, Methodists, missionaries or 
musicians—the student who is moved by these or even more dateless and imper- 
sonal interests must read through a large part of the book every time he consults 
it. Our author has himself dealt with this omission, but I cannot agree with him 
that there is no form of subject index “that would be really useful”: in fact there 
are plenty of subject indexes which have dealt successfully with much more dif- 
ficult problems; and to say that one was impossible here is to criticize (unjusti- 
fiably, I am sure) his presentation of his own material. I must submit that in this 
Professor Matthews has been not only unkind to his readers but unfair to himself 
and to his book, the usefulness of which as a work of reference is seriously 
impaired. 


Public Record Office, London HILARY JENKINSON 


THE CROWN AND THE CROSS: A BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS CROM- 
WELL. By Theodore Maynard. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1950. Pp. ix, 292. $4.50.) 


Dr. Theodore Maynard within the last three years has published three books 
dealing with the story of the break from Rome during the reign of Henry VIII 
of England. Of these, his life of Sir Thomas More is the only one in which his 
affections were deeply engaged. He is an Englishman by birth and a Roman 
Catholic by conversion. His life of Henry VIII and this life of Cromwell are 
both primarily concerned with the conflict between the king and the pope over 
the headship of the Church of England. In that conflict Dr. Maynard depicts 
Cromwell as the great champion of royal supremacy, but for political not religious 
reasons. Since Dr. Maynard’s interest is focused upon the religious issue, those 
aspects of Cromwell’s career of purely secular significance receive scant attention. 
Actually, Cromwell’s chief claims to greatness are as an administrator in council, 
an astute politician in Parliament, a zealous promoter of England’s commercial 
development, and a clever diplomat who kept England at peace with her neighbors 
during the perilous period immediately after the break from Rome when it seemed 
likely that Roman Catholic Europe would combine against her. But matters like 
these Dr, Maynard dismisses with little more than a shrug. To him all else in 
Cromwell fades into insignificance in comparison with his cardinal sin that he 
made wide the pathway for the English Reformation, which the good doctor 
describes as a religious and a social disaster. His final word takes form as follows: 
“No man ever deserved his death more than Cromwell did, but if real justice had 
been done, Henry should have gone with him to the scaffold.” 
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There is relatively little in the factual contents of this book with which the 
scholar will quarrel. It is without documentation, but it reveals constant reference 
to the abundant printed sources and wide reading in the obvious secondary 
works. His treatment of the Hunne case seems to me superficial and unsound, 
and he is wrong in saying that historians generally believe that Hunne committed 
suicide. The late Professor Pollard certainly did not think so. In his Wolsey he 
took exactly the same position that Mr. Ogle has taken more recently in The 
Tragedy of the Lollard's Tower. As to Sir Thomas More's opinion, though More 
was a great and a good man, he could be wrong, and he had a blind side when- 
ever heresy was in question. And I think Dr. Maynard has accepted too readily 
Gasquet’s views about the prevalence of an orthodox Bible in English before the 
Reformation. Here again Mr. Ogle’s position seems to me more convincing. 
Finally, I could wish that Dr. Maynard had found a kinder adjective for Thomas 
Cranmer than “wheedling” (p. 128), a kinder attitude toward Hugh Latimer’s 
martyrdom than that it was magnificent play acting (p. 215), or a kinder descrip- 
tion of Ann Askew than “that truculent lady” (p. 240). Zeal for one’s own faith 
does not necessarily involve the assumption that those who died for another faith 
were less sincere, less devoted, less heroic. 


University of Pennsylvania Convers READ 


THE BRITISH OVERSEAS: EXPLOITS OF A NATION OF SHOPKEEP- 
ERS. By C. E. Carrington. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xxi, 1092. $9.00.) 


Tuts full-scale account of British expansion by the author of the brief Exposi- 
tion of Empire is a solid narrative of more than a thousand pages. The volume 
was stimulated, so it is said, by wide travel and by the residence of relatives in all 
the Dominions. No area, tropical or temperate or arctic, is omitted. The account 
of India is particularly full, even for the pre-British period. The southern Domin- 
ions are handled at length, though there seems to be no reference to the fate of the 
Tasmanian aborigines or to the secession movement in western Australia, Africa 
receives very full attention, and the colonial wars have fuller treatment than is 
customary in a work of this kind. 

A pleasant feature of the volume is the use of numerous vivid dora 
sketches of the leading British actors on the imperial stage, giving reality to men 
such as Sir George Goldie, Sir Harry Smith, Thomas Waghorn, and many an- 
other. Much of this material, however, might better be placed in footnotes, and 
the book further shortened by the use of footnotes for the statistics that are found 
on every page. A large selection of well-chosen portraits is a welcome feature. 

The sketch maps are excellent, though St. Thomas in the West Indies did not 
belong to the United States in 1814 (p. 237) and the capital of Newfoundland is 
St. John’s (p.-37). Errors noticed in the reading are relatively few. D'Iberville 
(pp. 62, 71) should be d'Iberville. Two dates are given for the purchase of 
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Louisiana (pp. 245, 268). Imperial penny postage came into effect in 1898 with 
Sir W. Mulock not so much the “organizer” as the promoter (p. 571). Steam- 
boats were in use before 1840 (p. 458), as the author says on another page. The 
Admiralty did not supervisc the packet services until the time of Victoria, and 
there were regular services to the Continent long before 1689 (p. 464). Clive's 
“gratuity,” I believe, was well over £200,000. Katanga is west, not east, of 
Nyasaland (p. 817). 

The author seems both proud of the growth of the empire and regretful that 
the “British race” (?) has “ceased to expand.” The harsh treatment of aboriginal 
populations is admitted in this record of the “exploits of a nation of shopkeepers,” 
but the presence of “black sheep in the flock of pioneers” should not detract from 
solid achievements. In the opening up of Africa “it was natural for each Power 
to seek a profitable share,” but the Dark Continent has been “lucky, as luck is 
estimated in the twentieth century” (p. 833). The volume might have been written 
from the standpoint of the climax of the new imperialism, for Kipling’s name is 
found on many a page and Joseph Chamberlain receives much attention. The 
author declares that the Garvin biography of Chamberlain “established” his in- 
nocence of complexity in the Jameson raid and that Chamberlain disliked Cecil 
Rhodes and disapproved of his methods (p. 690). The “speculative finance” of 
Rhodes played a dominant part in opening southern Africa: only a “jaundiced 
view” cannot see the good that resulted. The author objects to the allegedly cynical 
views on the “export of British capital” of L. H. Jenks (not “E. H.”) in a book 
with that title. The partition of Africa is held to be “rather above than below the 
average of international conduct.” His nostalgic conclusion is that the British for 
several generations imposed the rule of law upon one quarter of mankind, “while 
they used its mighty influence for peaceful commerce among all nations” (p. 1036). 

The volume is marred for serious students by an almost complete absence of 
footnote references where they are needed to answer the reader’s queries. Nor is 
there a bibliography apart from a general acknowledgment, in the preface, of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire. It is hardly sufficient to recommend 
it “to those who wish to check my references.” Despite these strictures, it is an 
interesting and comprehensive account of British activity overseas, 


Oberlin College Howarp ROBINSON 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
POLICIES AND SPEECHES. By Joseph Hendershot Park. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 377. $4.75.) 


Tuis book presents selections, generally extracts, of speeches by Canning, 
Wellington, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Salisbury. Professor Park 
has supplied them with an introduction, biographical sketches of these statesmen, 
and introductions and footnotes for the speeches. Most of the material comes from 
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reports in Hansard and The Times; and the speeches chosen deal with British 
economic, political, and social problems, colonial and foreign affairs. An exception 
to this is an extract from Gladstone’s rectorial address at Glasgow University, 
December 5, 1879, in which he discussed university training and advised his stu- 
dent audience, “I would urge and entreat you, gentlemen, to give a place, and 
that no mean place, in the scheme of your pursuits, to the study of human history” 
(p. 307). 

With this sentiment historians will agree readily. They will also support 
Professor Park’s observation that university students should become acquainted 
with “the teachings, the experiments, and the experiences of leaders who have 
faced a wide variety of problems.” But some may not share his belief that the 
reasons for the views held by statesmen can best be learned from their public 
utterances. Nearly all the speeches he has selected for this book formed parts of 
debates in Parliament on controversial issues. The speakers attacked or defended 
some governmental action or policy. Every one of them may have spoken with 
absolute frankness and sincerity without deeming it necessary or expedient to 
reveal the basic reasons for arguing the way he did. 

But though the material in this book may not always shed light on the inner 
motives of statesmen, it is of great value for the study of British history in the 
nineteenth century. Among the important points not generally discussed in history 
texts to which this collection draws attention are Peel's views on the position of the 
British prime minister, Disraeli’s ideas concerning political rights and the in- 
fluence of the crown in the government of Britain, and Gladstone’s arguments in 
defense of the gold standard. Professor Park’s remark that Palmerston “probably 
was not unmindful of British interests or what he conceived to be British inter- 
ests” (p. 138) is a fine example of an understatement; and his account of Glad- 
stone’s conversion to liberalism is confusing. But taken as a whole, his sketches 
of the great British statesmen whose speeches he prints are clear and objective. 

` They provide settings for material which supplies antidotes for much of the anti- 
British propaganda which at present endangers American co-operation with the 
British nations. 


University of Wisconsin PauL KNAPLUND 


LOUIS XIV ET L'EUROPE. By Louis André, Professeur honoraire de Uni- 
versité de Lille. [L’Evolution de l’Humanité, Collective, LXIV.] (Paris: Albin 
Michel. 1950. Pp. xxix, 395. 900 fr.) 


In this latest treatment of the relations of Louis XIV and Europe from 1661 
to 1715 the late Professor André has analyzed admirably their many complexities. 
In order to clarify the motives behind Louis’s policies and to show that the ruler 
alone made the final decisions, Professor André has supplemented his many sec- 
ondary sources by an extensive use of the king’s own Memoirs, Letters, and In- 
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structions and has supported their testimony with much material from other 
French and foreign contemporary sources. 

Much of this book necessarily presents familiar material and traditional inter- 
pretations in greater detail. Its greatest originality lies in the author's avoidance 
of the bias and “moral” judgments which one encounters all too often in writings 
about Louis XIV and in his emphasis on certain aspects of the reign. For ex- 
ample, there were few preconceived principles which governed French foreign 
policy during this period, beyond the general ideas of “glory” and attendant ex- 
pansionist reason of state (believed in both by the king and by his subjects), 
coupled with that moderation and prudence which formed so large a part of the 
king's character. Louis XIV's policy shifted several times because of changes 
in his own character, changes within the ranks of his advisers, and changes in 
circumstances over so long a period. The importance of circumstance is dem- 
onstrated repeatedly. Professor André emphasizes a most important characteristic 
of seventeenth century foreign policy: the constant use of diplomacy as an active 
instrument of state policy in peace and in war. Consideration of French internal 
political and economic strength, of the state of his armed forces, and of conditions 
in the other European states all helped Louis XIV to determine the methods and 
objectives of his diplomacy. Professor André's summary of the development of 
the French diplomatic service and sources of information and his description of the 
king’s advisers are therefore particularly important. 

At the end the author summarizes the condition of France and of Europe 
in 1715 (for purposes of comparison with the situation in 1661 as analyzed by 
Louis XIV in the Memoirs). Here he insists that while by 1715 France had lost 
her predominance of 1661 she was far from being as weak as often depicted. Nor 
did the War of the Spanish Succession bring political supremacy to England 
(compare the statements of Professor Bourgeois‘ on this subject), although that 
country did obtain economic predominance. 

Professor André's work brings additional detail, a much-needed synthesis, some 
reinterpretation, and a welcome historical attitude to the problem of describing 
and assessing Louis XIV and his foreign policy. An extensive bibliography ar- 
ranged by countries is appended. This bibliography unfortunately has no criti- 
cal comments. The system of Roman numeral footnote references is extremely 
inconvenient. A few typographical errors mar the work (e.g., pp. 84, 355). 

This work is in my opinion essential to any student of the seventeenth century 
in France, It paints an excellent picture of the French monarchy in action and 
includes much useful information about other European states. 


Wellesley College Jonn Hewrrr MITCHELL 
LA REVOLUTION ‘DES NOTABLES: MOUNIER ET LES MONAR- 


CHIENS, 1789. By Jean Egret, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Poitiers. 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 1950. Pp. 244. 400 fr.) 
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In his two prior publications, M. Egret gave a scholarly analysis of events in 
the “cradle of the Revolution,” the Dauphiné (Le Parlement de Dauphiné et les 
affaires publiques dans la deuxième moitié du XVIIIe siècle (Grenoble, 1942, 2 
vols., thesis), and Les derniers Etats de Dauphiné (Grenoble, 1942, complementary 
thesis). The present volume begins with further development of Mounier’s leader- 
ship of the liberal nobles in the Dauphiné beginning in June, 1788, and covers 
Mounier’s role and the dilemma of these liberals until Mounier’s emigration to 
Switzerland, May, 1790. Egret believes that Mounier was the outstanding leader 
of the movement for national unity in June, 1789, and describes the rise of 
Mounier and his group and their losing battle to maintain ascendancy in the Na- 
tional Assembly. This is much more than a biography, however. When the vol- 
umes now in preparation under the direction of M. Georges Lefebvre are pub- 
lished, the task of constructing the meetings of the National Assembly prior to 
November, 1789, from newspaper accounts and biographical sources will be im- 
measurably shortened. M. Egret has made a thorough study of this material and 
achieved an admirable synthesis. His bibliography also is valuable far beyond 
the limits of the period or subject treated. 

As the title implies, M. Egret accepts a revolt of the nobles as the first phase 
of the Revolution, and this volume throws new light upon its leadership, its aims, 
its achievements, and the reasons for its declining role in the face of more dem- 
ocratic groups. According to Egret, part of the secret of Mounier’s early leader- 
ship lay in his superior mastery of parliamentary technique. His waning influ- 
ence and that of his following are explained by his doctrinaire adherence to prin- 
ciples, the split between Barnave and Mounier (the two leaders from the Dau- 
phiné), disaffection in the Dauphiné itself, presaged in 1788-89, and the fact that 
the program that appeared moderate in June, 1789, was closer to conservatism 
after the events of August through October, 1789. Mounier and his followers 
were staunch monarchists, and viewed with alarm, as antimonarchist and re- 
publican, any more democratic reforms. Furthermore, they distrusted the common 
people and were unable to rally their support. Discouraged with developments in 
Paris, Mounier returned to the Dauphiné and tried to arouse his province in 
defense of his ideas, which had already been discredited in the National Assembly. 
This was a particularist appeal, similar to the Girondist four years later, doomed 
to failure in face of the national unification culminating in the Féte of the Fed- 

` eration. 

This volume transcends the interest in the career of Mounier, and, by pro- 
viding a pathway through the tangled history of the National Assembly, gives im- 
portant material and interpretation on the parliamentary groups in 1789. Like 
Quatre vingt neuf by Lefebvre, this volume demonstrates the whole era of the 
Revolution in its first year. M. Egret's synthesis has all the, finest qualities of the 
best French historical tradition: smoothness, clarity, logical sequence, and cogent 
conclusion. It is to be hoped that Egret will not only continue his researches and 
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throw light upon the émigrés by tracing Mounier's activity in exile but also pursue 
further the issue of monarchism in the National Assembly. 


Hunter College Barrick F, HysLopP 


PIERRE VERGNIAUD: VOICE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Claude G. Bowers. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 535. 
$6.50.) 


To this first study in English on Vergniaud, the Girondin leader, Claude 
Bowers brings rich experience as journalist, ambassador, and writer of American 
history. He also brings the conviction that “Vergniaud alone was the authentic 
interpreter of a sane and functional democracy” in Revolutionary France. Ver- 
gniaud stood for what Mr. Bowers believes in—representative government, free 
debate, freedom of speech and religion, and free private enterprise. In defense of 
these principles Vergniaud stood courageously against the Revolutionary govern- 
ment of 1793, led by Robespierre. Men reared within the Western liberal tradi- 
tion would probably, in most cases, agree with most of Mr. Bowers” values; at the 
same time it is equally clea- to most students of the French Revolution that 
Vergniaud and the Girondins did not command the support of the French na- 
tion by the spring of 1793. 

This was true because the Gironcins were incapable of translating their prin- 
ciples into a practical program of government. They failed to devise a working pro- 
gram to defeat the European coalition and simultaneously forge the Revolution— 
the Revolution not simply of the upper bourgeoisie but also of the peasantry and 
the city workers. Girondism (and Vergniaud) became associated with rule of 
the select against the interests of the majority. There is much basis in fact for this 
association. Girondism became closely connected with royalism (and treason) by 
its blind support of General Dumouriez, a royalist general who went over to the 
enemy á la Benedict Arnold. Girondism was slow to mobilize the nation and to 
fix controls over goods and weges in an inflationary period. In short Girondin con- 
duct of the war and Revolution did not instill confidence in the majority of French 
minds and hearts, albeit those same minds and hearts might agree with Mr. 
Bowers and endorse “sane functional democracy.” The France of 1792-1794 was, 
however, a time when that fcrmula was somewhat inapplicable. It was a time of 
emergency, as was the moment wken Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

In any case the Girondins “ost control of the government, and some of the lead- 
ers; including Vergniaud, losi their lives. Naturally this tragic end bothers Mr. 
Bowers and many others whe endorse the Girondin program. Does it justify the 
complete condemnation of the Revolutionary government which assumed control 
in a desperate situation, defeated the coalition, and was responsible for such 
changes as the land reforms? Does it allow the judgment that Robespierre “was 
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something more or less than human and in a constant state of fermentation,” while 
Vergniaud, like the old Bordeaux of his constituency, was not? If Mr. Bowers 
could muster good evidence, given the conditions of 1793-1794, to sustain such 
a judgment, we could all happily agree. But he does not. He makes a slight as- 
sault upon the work of Mathiez, pausing to snipe a bit at Gottschalk. La vie chére, 
perhaps Mathiez’ best bastion, is unknown to Bowers. Relying upon the royalist 
historian, Barente, the author tells us that the Jacobins in 1791 hinted at destruc- 
tion of the social order and would lower and destroy everything above them. Even 
if this were true, not so much was above them if Crane Brinton’s analysis of the 
social structure of the Jacobins holds true. But Mr. Bowers does not know any 
of Brinton’s work. This is not so surprising as the statement twice made (pp. 12. 
and 310) that the slaves were freed in the French colonies at this time, or the 
view that Louis XVI did not want war in 1792 (p. 153). It was Charlotte Corday 
who stabbed Marat, not Robespierre, as pages 164-65 might imply. Mr. Bowers 
either does not know or refuses to believe the literature in defense of the Revolu- 
tionary government. His judgments seem not to have examined the alternatives. 
On the other hand the material on which the criticism of the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment is based is often taken uncritically from royalist sources or Girondin mem- 
oirs. When Mr. Bowers writes about Robespierre, he is thinking of Vergniaud's 
head in the basket. 

Tt was a good head, and Mr. Bowers’ sympathy is understandable because he 
is emotionally aligned with Vergniaud. In the tradition of good biographers Mr. 
Bowers has uncovered new papers and handles his material skillfully. 


Northwestern University Ricwarp M. Brace 


RUSSIA’S EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE. By William H. E. Johnson, Super- 
visor of Teacher Education, Carnegie Institute of Technology. (Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 1950. Pp. xvi, 351. $5.00.) 


This study of Russian education unintentionally suggests a parallel between 
the historiographies of the French and Russian revolutions. Historians of the 
French Revolution first saw it as a complete break with Bourbon days. In the 
second stage, they saw it as carrying on the same general tendencies of Louis XIV. 
Both stages exaggerated their half-truths, and a third stage has tried to assess old 
and new in France with a more rigorous precision. In the historiography of the 
Russian Revolution, we are entering stage two, and the present book’s motto might 
well have been Talleyrand’s “plus ga change, plus de la même chose.” 

Some reviewers, accepting Johnson’s facts, have questioned his generalizations, 
which stress the resemblance between tsarist and Stalinist education. Here is broad 
margin for honest disagreement, as we have not yet the same perspective toward 
Bolsheviks as toward Jacobins. Except for the 1905-17 section, this reviewer rarely 
feels Johnson’s tsarist-Stalinist analogies excessive but sympathizes with qualms of 
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less favorable reviewers because it is a sound book within a very unsound trend: 
the unscholarly trend of explaining modern Russian history by superficial analogies. 
A recent popular work, explaining Stalin wholly by Ivan the Terrible, shows the 
danger of pushing to absurdity the perfectly valid parallel between both tyrants. 
But the present book should not be made to suffer for the sins of extremists in 
its camp. Surely its following typical examples of parallels are not far-fetched 
but plausible: 


On. the question of private schools, however, the Soviet Union has carried to 
complete success the aim of several tsarist rulers and officials. No private institu- 
tion of learning is permitted to exist in Russia today; all such agencies are operated 
by one branch or another of the government, . . . Over a period of 300 years of 
tsarist history, foreigners held a very tenuous position: in one decade they would 
be welcomed ... in the next, spurned. ... Much the same oscillation has charac- 
terized the Soviet attitude toward foreigners, and the pendulum has swung from 
the proffer of enormous salaries . . . to the present reaction bordering upon 
xenophobia. From its own citizens the Soviet government now demands a degree 
of political loyalty which is astonishingly similar to the religious orthodoxy re- 
quired in previous ages. The Soviet teacher today must subscribe as devotedly 
to the aims and practices of the State as did the instructor at the Moscow Academy 
in the 17th century. ... Peter I stressed the authority of the teacher; and, although 
this view was spurned in the early years of the Soviet regime, it has now achieved 
complete acceptance. . . . 


Like many historians impatient with “the inevitability of gradualness,” John- 
son minimizes the very promising progress toward Russian freedom being made 
by evolution just when revolution (1917) cut it short. Unlike the earlier absolu- 
tism, the constitutional tsarist period after 1905 in the universities, though some- 
times inevitably still despotic, was evolving a relative freedom which the author 
could more accurately have compared with our parliamentary west than with the 
Soviet's incomparably stricter thcught-control. But Johnson's parallels do hold true 
for the darker tsarist periods. It is the educational theories of precisely the most 
reactionary segment of tsarist educators which the Soviet practice resembles. The 
resemblance between both is shown in distrust of free informal discussion as 2 
teaching method and the preference for rigid formalized lectures, with students 
forced to adhere to the official line of the professor, who in turn survives solely 
by adhering to the central party-line. 

Johnson’s footnotes show a serviceable familiarity with a wide gamut of pri- 
mary sources. These he supplements with his own unique eyewitness experiences 
as a teacher inside Russia during 1934-37. A disproportionately long appendix of 
tables (pp. 263-98) includes indispensable tables on literacy and school statistics. 
The appendix also includes dispensable tables of less valuable statistics, which look 
impressively scientific but add little to this useful and partly important book. 


Mt. Holyoke College PETER VIERECK 
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THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON RUSSIA: DIPLOMATIC AND IDEOLOGI- 
CAL, 1784-1917. By Max M. Lasersón. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1950. Pp. xii, 441. $5.00.) 


-Å CONSTITUTIONAL history of the Russian Empire in English is a primary lack 
for those who seek to understand and teach the government of the Russian Em- 
pire. In the guise of an engaging account of the impact upon Russians of political 
ideas emanating from Americans, Professor Laserson has written a book which 
goes far to provide such a constitutional history. Teachers will still require the 
Russian language texts of Korkunov and Lazarevsky, but they will now have 
something to assign their students along with Leroy-Beaulieu's The Empire of the 
Tsars and Vernadsky’s various brief discussions of the subject. 

Much more is treated in the book than constitutional history, for there is much 
biography and an extensive account of Russian-American foreign relations, Since 
much of this material is already familiar through Foster Rhea Dulles’ Road to 
Teheran or Sorokin's treatment of the subject, the Laserson account is interesting 
primarily as a refreshing review. The book is consequently likely to be hailed 
primarily for the light it throws on the adoption by forward and usually unsuc- 
cessful Russian thinkers of American ideas concerning restraint upon tyranny. 

Nowhere else in English is there as ample a statement of the constitutional 
thinking of the Decembrists and of Alexander I and his advisers. Laserson draws 
the conclusion that the steps could not be other than faltering because there was 
no middle class in the Russia of Catherine II and Alexander I ripe to perceive and 
apply the liberal doctrines of men such as Radishchev, who were spinning the 
American myth. Laserson finds that the tragedy of Russia is in the fact that 
Radishchev made his efforts too early, while the Russian bourgeoisie as the kernel 
of the nation emerged too late. 

George Kennan receives the belated praise due him for his study of Russia. 
Professor Laserson believes that the future of the Provisional Government might 
have been different, had Kennan headed or at least accompanied the Root Mis- 
sion, for Laserson thinks Root woefully uninformed in a situation which required 
skillful handling by a man who knew Russian currents. Laserson also criticizes 
for his ignorance of Russian political thought the last United States ambassador 
and reaches the conclusion that embassies need political attachés, “men who not 
only know the country but are thoroughly familiar with its political conditions, 
movements and aims.” Many will say Amen to this expression of wisdom and 
hail the present program of area training for Department of State specialists. In 
the future some, at least, will know the direction and extent of Russian political 
thought and the extent to which American ideas can expect to find reception. 


Columbia University Jonn N. HAZARD 


SOVIET POLITICS: THE DILEMMA OF POWER, THE ROLE OF IDEAS 
IN SOCIAL CHANGE, By Barrington Moore, Jr. [Russian Research Centers 
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Studies, No. 2.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 503. 
$6.00.) 


Tuts new study published under the auspices of the Russian Research Center 
at Harvard University, addresses itself to the question “which of the prerevolu- 
tionary Bolshevik ideas have been put into effect in the Soviet Union, which ones 
set aside and why? Secondly, what can we learn from- the historical experience 
about the role of ideas in general.” In the pursuit of his theme the author ranges 
over a wide variety of problems of internal and foreign Soviet policy, and or- 
ganization of the Soviet state, paying due attention to the well-known “contrast 
between the aims and the methods of Bolshevism.” 

He marshals a great deal of information and writes with ease and skill. The 
tone of the book is scholarly and objective throughout. In fact the author strives 
so hard to be objective that in the process he falls into a curious sort of amoralism, 
as when he states, for instance, that “I see no scientific warrant for a crusade against 
political vice in the name of political virtue on either side of the so-called Iron 
Curtain.” The main conclusion is sound: “After Lenin’s death, and after severe 
internecine struggles, his goals of discipline and hierarchical: subordination have 
come close to their realization. The means have been largely realized, but the 
end of control by the masses ovez their political and economic destiny seems about 
as far away as ever.” 

It is a merit of the book that, while the author naturally is concerned with 
the contemporary Soviet era, he does not treat the period before November, 1917, 
as a sort of historical vacuum as do so many writers dealing with present-day 
Russia. Mr. Moore is seriously interested in the question of how Bolshevism 
achieved power, and he undertakes a brief excursion into prerevolutionary Russian 
history. However, those familiar with this period will detect some errors. The 
author, for instance, speaks of a major wave of peasant uprisings between 1881 
and 1888, which did not occur. Perhaps the author has in mind the period im- 
mediately following the emancipation of peasants from serfdom in 1861. Again 
he states that “together with a portion of the less radical intellectuals, who tended 
to take over the actual leadership, the liberal gentry rather than the urban 
middle classes formed the backbone of the short-lived Constitutional Democratic 
Party... .” The first part about the small liberal element of the gentry is true, 
but it is incorrect to minimize the contribution of the urban middle classes to 
the Kadet party. For how else can one explain its unvarying successes in the Duma 
(parliamentary) elections in the middle-class constituencies of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other large cities. 

More serious it seems to me, is the author’s neglect, in discussing alternatives 
to Bolshevism, of the role played by the agrarian and older current of Russian 
Socialism, the Narodnichestvo or Populism. With the strong support among 
peasants and democratic intelligentsia and a working alliance with the democratic 
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wing of the Marxists (the Mensheviks), Populism was a real contestant with 
Bolshevism on the Russian political scene in 1917. Whatever its socialist theories 
it acted in practice as a champion of peasant democracy in the predominantly 
agrarian Russia of the time—a peasant democracy which was to be a socio-economic 
counterpart of a political democracy of the Western type. This peasant democracy, 
(call it democratic capitalism or by any other name) had, I think, better 
prospects of survival after the overthrow of tsarism as a result of the democratic 
revolution in March, 1917, than the author or many other writers have allowed. 
That Lenin and his friends succeeded in stifling this budding democratic regime 
in those critical times, is less startling today in the light of the experience of Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and even France, where democracy and representative govern- 
ment with older roots in the national soil also succumbed during a crisis to 
totalitarianism. l 

I also must dissent at many points from the author’s interpretation of Soviet 
foreign policy in which he overstresses the balance of power doctrine. But any 
disagreement is tempered by a grateful feeling that it was not a dull book to 
review. 


Washington, D. C. Lazar VoLIN 


BISMARCK: DER MENSCH UND. DER STAATSMANN. By Arnold Oskar 
Meyer, with an Introduction by Hans Rothfels. (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler 
Verlag. 1949. Pp. 792. DM 16.50.) 


Tuts biography, the culmination of a life-time study, is more a portrait of the 
author and an anachronistic pattern of German thought than a portrait of Bis- 
marck. The pattern is that of the conservative in the reign of William II whose 
thought-processes centered around the trinity of Kaiser, Fatherland, and the 
Lutheran God. The work, in fact, gives the impression of a final act of piety 
performed at the altar of the old imperial Germany by a man who outlived the 
age which was most congenial to him and who found in republican and Nazi 
Germany little but disillusionment. Nowhere does the cold breath of doubt chill 
the warmth of Meyer’s eulogy. There is, in fact, a curious identity in outlook 
between subject and author. For Meyer, the Bismarck legend was apparently a 
living, personal faith. 

Meyer’s interpretation is in strong contrast to that of Erich Eyck, whose three- 
volume biography of Bismarck was being written about the same time, for pub- 
lication in Switzerland. To Meyer, the conservative, Bismarck is the heroic embodi- 
ment of Germanic virtue, but to Eyck, the liberal, he is the evil genius of modern 
German history. In his introduction Hans Rothfels states that Meyer’s work 
supplies “ein wohltitiges Gegengewicht” to that of Eyck. Two unbalanced inter- 
pretations, however, do not make a balanced one. As yet there is not in print a 
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Bismarck biography written from the moderate, objective standpoint of the non- 
partisan. 

Although the author held a professorship in the University of Berlin under the 
Nazi regime, his volume is, as Rothfe's asserts, relatively free from the pervading 
influence of National Socialist ideology. Bismarck’s disapproval of the anti-Semitic 
aspect of the Christian Socialist movement of Adolf Stécker is related, for ex- 
ample, as well as his esteem for Lassalle and Disraeli. The Nazi censor could 
hardly have objected, however, to Meyer’s admiration for such Bismarck charac- 
teristics as his “Wille zur Macht,’ “Wille zum Kampf,’ “Instinkt fiir die Hebel 
der Macht.” If Meyer is to be given credit for an interpretation which was 
“mannlich-kompromisslos” in the opirion of Rothfels, it is necessary to recognize 
the position from which compromise was refused. Meyer represents that school 
of German conservatism which, althorgh it did not accept the revolutionary faith 
of National Socialism, was joined to ¿it by the bond of a common hatred of the 
Weimar Republic. The degree of compromise demanded of a Meyer, in short, 
was far less than that demanded of an Eyck. 

Aside from its partiality, Meyer's interpretation suffers from other serious * 
inadequacies. Following the earlier line of interpretation developed by Sybel 
and Marcks, the author failed to incorporate the results of the important mono- 
graphs which were published in the twenties. These include the brilliant studies 
by Rothfels himself, as well as those of such other researchers as Holborn and 
Zechlin. Bismarck’s primary orientation was the state rather than the nation or 
Volk; he was not a Realpolitiker pure and simple, unguided by a general political 
philosophy or basic principles of political technique; he did possess a cosmopolitan 
view of the European state system with reference to which he shaped German 
foreign policy and sought to influence the policies of other states. These are, in 
brief, the conclusions which Meyer has neither accepted nor refuted. His interpre- 
tation of Bismarck’s world-view—that struggle is the law of life and the creative 
principle in a divine world order—is an oversimplification of the workings of a 
very complex mind. The main focus of the work is on the events leading up to 
the founding of the Reich, the period which Meyer believed would be the most 
instructive to a Germany at war. In this period also the author of Bismarcks Kampf 
mit Osterreich was most at home. But it is also the period in which the most 
thorough Bismarck research has already been done. The internal policy of Bis- 
marck after 1862, the field which has suffered the greatest neglect by researchers, 
is only sketchily developed. 

The Koehler Verlag has persisted in the publication of the volume despite 
serious difficulties. The first printing was destroyed during an Allied bombing 
attack on Leipzig in 1943. Following Meyer’s death in 1944, a second printing was 
prepared including an appended note on the author by Wilhelm Schússler. The 
end of the war came before this editicn could be published, although a very few 
copies seem to have reached the public. Further complications in postwar Ger- 
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many delayed publication an additional four years. In the published edition the 
introduction by Rothfels has been substituted for the Schüssler note. 


New York University Orro PFLANZE 


DER JOSEPHINISMUS: ZUR GEISTIGEN ENTWICKLUNG OSTER- 
REICHS IM ACHTZEHNTEN UND NEUNZEHNTEN JAHRHUN- 
DERT. 2., wesentlich erweiterte Auflage. By Fritz Valjavec. (Munich: Verlag 
von R. Oldenbourg. 1945. Pp. 1, 168. DM 8.) 


Tuts volume, an expansion of the 114-page first edition published by the 
Rudolph M. Rohrer Verlag in Brünn in 1944, offers a real contribution to the- 
intellectual history of the Danubian monarchy. Unhappily, the text is marred by 
an unusually difficult and cumbersome style even for a German work on Geistes- 
geschichte. This is all the more to be regretted because the author has a thorough 
knowledge and grasp of his complex and much-disputed subject. He has doné an 
amazing job of scholarly research, utilizing not only all the better-known literature 
on the topic (down to 1944), but much new archival material and many little- 
known or at least hitherto unused published items. The footnotes and a 33-page 
bibliographical chapter should prove extremely valuable to any future student of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Austrian history in all its aspects and Austrian 
intellectual history in particular. Indeed, even the ten-page introduction may well 
be regarded as a brief essay on the bibliography of Josephinism. Unhappily, again, 
however, there is no index. 

Specifically, the book deals with the rise and development of the “Austrian” 
Enlightenment and its influence on all the various peoples in the Austrian 
monarchy—German-speaking Austrians, Magyars, Czechs, Rumanians, Slovenes, 
Serbs, and Croats, The intellectual and cultural as well as the politico-nationalist in- 
fluence of Josephinism is traced among all vocal classes of the population: bureauc- 
racy, military, clergy, journalists, and publicists. As the story develops, Dr. Val- 
javec’s thesis becomes gradually clear, namely, that the “ofhcially-spomsored 
Enlightenment” fell into an atmosphere already vibrating with progressive, 
nationalistic, and secularistic intellectual currents which themselves had begun 
to, arouse a conservative anti-Josephinian counterattack. Furthermore, it is con- 
vincingly demonstrated that some of the fundamental liberal ideas of the En- 
lightenment became most influential, especially among the German-speaking 
Austrians, after the Revolution of 1848 and well into the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. From time to time, throughout the volume, the story is related 
to similar developments on the entire European scene. 

Dr. Valjavec’s labors seem to bolster the view of a growing number oz his- 
torical students who have come to believe that the nineteenth century Habsburg 
monarchy was not nearly so “dark” or backward spiritually and intellectually as 
stated or implied in the writings of the more traditional historians. For a variety 
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of reasons, most of which require further study and research, concrete “liberal” 
development was slower and less spectacular in Central Europe than in the more 
westerly areas of the continent; but apparently there were far more spiritual and 
intellectual interest and activity than has customarily been recognized. The volume 
under review should serve to stimulate further fruitful research on this contro- 
versial subject. 


Wagner College WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


THE MULTINATIONAL EMPIRE: NATIONALISM AND NATIONAL 
REFORM IN THE HABSEURG MONARCHY, 1848-1918. In two volumes. 
Volume I, EMPIRE AND NATIONALITIES. Volume II, EMPIRE RE- 
FORM. By Robert A. Kann, Rutgers University. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 444; xiv, 423. $12.50.) 


Tue student of Austrian and Central European history will welcome the two 
volumes by Professor Kann on The Multinational Empire as one of the most note- 
worthy among the remarkably numerous contributions made in America during 
the last decade to the recent history of the Danubian empire. Since space does not 
allow for a detailed discussion of the two volumes and in view of a number of 
objections the reviewer will have to submit, he wishes to stress at the beginning 
that he considers these volumes scholarly and very thorough, a work which to 
his knowledge has no parallel in any language. The topic with which Dr. Kann 
deals is certainly an.important one, and interest in it is further increased by the 
present situation of Central Europe. The author discusses in the first volume the 
history of the eleven main nationalities of the Danubian monarchy and analyzes 
in the second the reform-plans concerning the nationality problem. The chapters 
dedicated to the Slav groups are of special interest. 

To the reviewer, however, the work of Professor Kann is marred by a number 
of deficiencies of which one of the most surprising is his neglect of almost every 
publication on Austrian and Austro-German history since 1926, the year of the 
second volume of Joseph Redlich’s Reichsproblem. For various reasons, modern 
Austrian history in the generation before 1926 was written in Austria almost solely 
by such German liberals as Friedjung, Charmatz, and Redlich, with the conserva- 
tive historians like Helfert and Kralik conspicuously lacking in vigor. To Dr. 
Kann the main authorities in this field—although he disagrees with them on 
particular issues—are Friedjung, Redlich, Seton-Watson, and Kerner. The re- 
viewer fails to understand why the author completely neglects the four volumes 
of H. von Srbik, Deutsche Einheit (Munich, 1935 ff.), in which many of the 
main problems of the “multinational empire” are discussed on a much broader 
basis. It is also a strange lacuna that for the historical background Dr. Kann did 
not make use of Oswald Redlich, Das Werden einer Grossmacht (Baden bei 
Wien, 1938) and of the research done by Otto Brunner in the social and political 
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history of the monarchy. While the bibliography is on the whole useful, it neglects 
the contributions made by Peter Kuranda on the “forgotten” Perthaler and 
Hussarek on the Concordat. 

In view of the broad field covered by Dr. Kann such omissions would not be 
emphasized did they not have a major significance for certain sections of the work. 
The result is that the historical background is oversimplified. The tradition of the 
casa d Austria, largely shaped by its connections with Burgundy and Spain, was 
interwoven with western as well as with eastern European problems. It is the 
western aspect that is neglected by Dr. Kann. Related to this omission is a dis- 
regard for another factor of major importance: the international power problem. 
During the better part of four centuries the existence of the multinational empire 
was at stake, sometimes threatened on two fronts, as in the year 1848, to which 
the author rightly pays so much attention. If the monarchy had concentrated on 
much-needed constitutional experiments at that time, might the map of Central 
Europe not have been in 1850 somewhat similar to what it was in 1950? One has 
only to read contemporary diplomatic reports to learn what a great change oc- 
curred in the conception of the Habsburg Empire a few months after Schwarzen- 
berg had formed his government. Professor Kann fails to see that to men like 
Schwarzenberg and some of his successors, and to a number of political thinkers, 
the problem of keeping the unity of the monarchy was uppermost while they were 
dealing with the nationality problem. The author does not ask himself the ques- 
tion whether these men as well as rulers like Maria Theresa did not aim at shaping 
a truly Austrian nation superseding all the single nationalities, the German in- 
cluded. (Did not Hoernigk in the year after Vienna’s second liberation from 
the Turks publish his “Austria above all if only she will”?) He makes incidental 
references to it, but the basic character of this problem is not grasped. Much of 
what he attributes to German national mentality was actually the result of a 
purely Austrian attitude, such as part of the work of the bureaucracy in which a 
large number of Slavs served loyally because of its “Austrianism.” In spite of many 
shortcomings the army acted as a great melting pot for the nationalities. Professor 
Kann does not pay any attention to this function of the army, which, however, 
explains in large part the insistence of Francis Joseph on keeping the army free 
from Hungarian national influences; neither does he discuss the largely supra- 
national character of Austrian nobility and church. (There existed after 1918 a 
movement bent on discovering even an “Austrian” language as distinct from 
the German.) 

Probably in discussing the national thought Dr. Kann should have given some 
consideration to the great Austrian intellectuals like Grillparzer, Stifter, and 
Hofmannsthal. The author has little patience with those who wanted to solve the 
nationality problem while carefully avoiding a revolutionary break. But is there 
no legitimacy in the nineteenth century attitude which assumed that the wave 
of nationalism in Europe might one day pass away and that, if the empire had 
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withstood its onslaught by then, its rational problems might be resolved with 
more ease and possibly more mutual Lenefit? Of course, this would assume that 
one does not consider the Habsbu-g Empire “an agglomeration of these 
heterogeneous domains‘and strips of lands acquired from bygone or disintegrat- 
ing neighboring countries” (IL? 289°, but remembers that attempts for the 
unification of basically the same territories were made not only by the Habsburgs 
but during the later Middle Ages also by Czech, Polish, and Hungarian rulers 
for solid geopolitical reasons. 

While no effort will be made here to list a number of minor misstatements, 
attention may be called to the fact that Professor Kann, when he discusses the 
crushing of the revolt in Prague by military force in the summer of 1848 (I, 174), 
the attitude of the Austrian governmert toward the revolting Ruthenian peasants 
in 1846 (I, 230), and a threat of the Hohenzollern Empire to interfere with its 
power if Austria continued in a federalistic direction after 1871 (I, 190), chooses 
to use for his version of the story suca terms as “obvious,” “all evidence points 
to the fact,” and “clearly shown.” In the reviewer’s opinion, such certainty, particu- 
larly with regard to the Hohenzollern threat, is far from justified by the evidence. 


Catholic University of America FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI 


THE ITALIAN LEFT: A SHORT HISTORY OF POLITICAL SOCIALISM 
IN ITALY. By W. Hilton-Young. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1949. Pp. vii, 219. 155.) 


Mr. Hilton-Young, an Englishman, has written a strikingly uneven book on 
an important historical and political treme. While it offers nothing new by way 
of information and interpretation, at ary rate to the cognoscenti, it affords a com- 
prehensive and serviceable outline of some major developments from the nine- 
teenth century precursors (Pisacane, Bekunin, etc.) to the present time; it brings 
together and analyzes with verve and acumen much scattered data on interminable 
rifts among revolutionists and reformists; it makes telling points regarding socialist 
responsibility in opening the way to fa:cism, which have been studiously ignored 
or underestimated in many so-called scholarly discussions on the origins of 
fascism; and it presents well-drawn pen portraits of leading personalities, some 
of whom, like Piero Gobetti, are little known to the English-speaking public. 
There are merits, then, in this book, even when it betrays, too patently, a lack of 
sympathy, not to say hostility, toward the socialist movement, 

Counterbalancing, and in certain respects outweighing, whatever merits the 
book has are a number of signal demerits in perspective and detail. Above all, the 
place of Italian socialism is not proper-y related to its national and international 
context. What is one to think of the statement at the outset of the book to the 
effect that “even now, fifty-six years efter the foundation of the Socialist Party 
[1892], the Italian peasant is in much the same condition as he was in 1870”— 
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which aside from its intrinsic absurdity, does not prepare either the author or the 
reader to understand the singular role of the peasant in the Italian socialist move- 
ment, a role, by the way, that proved upsetting to many a pedestrian follower 
of Marx? il i i 

Mr. Hilton-Young may be entitled to any views regarding anarchists that he 
chooses to hold, but que historian, and to boot of the Italian Left, he is not en- 
titled to denigrate them as “fire-eating anarchists” (p. 27), who, at one point, 
“returned to their obscure lives of bomb-throwing” (p. 28), thus capriciously 
blinding himself to the part they played in the development of the socialist move- 
ment. Incidentally, he does not mention Malatesta, whose name is known even 
to those with a semiliterate knowledge of Italian leftism. 

Even allowing for the author's prejudices and his failure to master or utilize 
primary sources and valuable secondary works, he has made an unnecessary num- 
ber of inaccurate, questionable, or misleading statements. For example: It was not 
Crispi who “joined Germany and Austria in the Triple Alliance” (p. 32). Was it 
“largely an adolescent mob that took Italy to war in 1915” (p. 94)? Neither 
Treves nor Bombacci were editors of Avanti! at the time indicated by the author 
(pp. 63, 104). Matteotti’s family was not quite “humble” (p. 134). Does fascism 
really mark “the beginning of modern totalitarianism in the world” (p. 139)? 
Have “all Italians” recognized Sforza as the “first instinctive anti-fascist” (p. 141)? 
Ignazio Silone did not become a Democratic Socialist after the last war (p. 150) 
but after he had been expelled from the Italian Communist party some twenty 
years ago. Francesco Fausto Nitti is not a son of the former prime minister (p. 
152). On the same page Parri is described as “surely one of the most remarkable 
Prime Ministers who ever governed a modern state”! Nenni, the leader of the 
current pro-Communist Socialist party, receives considerable attention, yet nothing 
is said about his connection with the Fascist movement in 1919. De Bosis, though 
not a socialist, stands out more clearly than Serrati, one of the most important 
socialist leaders during the First World War and its aftermath. The “anti-fascist” 
past of an individual now active in the Democratic Socialist ranks is recorded, but 
not a word is said of his former Communist affiliations. Undue emphasis is placed 
on the alleged “over-meticulous clarity of the Latin mind” as a factor in socialist 
politics, 

Perhaps our observations and strictures might be kept in mind by Mr. Hilton- 
Young in the event that he should prepare a second edition of his work. Mean- 
while, in view of the great importance of Italian leftism and socialism in the 
contemporary world crisis, a critical and wide-awake reader might well profit 
from a perusal of the book in its present form, particularly where it deals with the 
more recent vicissitudes of those movements. 


Queens College GAUDENS MEGARO 
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STORIA DELLA QUESTIONE D'ORIENTE. By Francesco Cognasso, Pro- 
fessore di Storia Medievale nel Universitá di Torino. (Turin: R. Pezzani & C. 
1948. Pp. 720. L. 2000.) 


ALTHOUGH Professor Cognasso. holds a chair in medieval history and has per- 
haps made his most distinguished contributions to scholarship in the Byzantine 
field, the present work deals with the “eastern question” from the mid-sixteenth 
century to 1945. It is a revised and greatly expanded version of the author's lectures 
on the subject, first published in 1934. The first 45 pages carry the reader to the 
Peace of Karlowitz; 55 more take him through to the end of the eighteenth 
century; the remaining 558 deal in detail with the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, There are two final chapters on the Balkans and the Levant between 
the wars and during World War II. Designed to introduce a student to the range 
of problems created by the existence of the Ottoman Empire, the book seems to 
this reviewer to be open to severe adverse criticism on at least three important 
grounds: the treatment is almost exclusively diplomatic; the presentation has a 
strongly Italian nationalist bias; and the documentation is entirely inadequate and 
extremely careless. 

Tt is of course true that the author’s interest is chiefly in diplomacy and that 
he has set out to tell in some detail of the negotiations, overt and secret, of the 
wars, the treaties, the shifting alliances and alignments which punctuate the his- 
tory of the eastern question. Yet surely the foreign policy of any given power at 
any given period is based on what i:s rulers conceive to be the national interest; 
and this is comprehensible only in terms of the political, social, and economic 
character of the country’s internal life. Should not the writer of diplomatic history 
account for a power’s foreign policy, to some degree at least, in terms of its 
domestic development? Failure to do so makes Cognasso’s book dull, confusing, 
and unreal: the powers great and small appear as so many puppets without charac- 
teristics of their own, mechanically shifting their diplomatic positions in a perpe- 
tual and meaningless minuet. Cognasso might almost as well have given them 
numbers or other arbitrary labels, Mussolini and Hitler, for example, simply ap- 
pear at the appropriate moments at the head of the Italian and German govern- 
ments. Their diplomatic activities with regard to southeast Europe are catalogued 
as if there had never been a Fascist or a National Socialist movement which inter- 
preted Italian and German national interests in a new way. King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia dies (p. 625); but the reader is not told that he was assassinated by 
a Macedonian terrorist in the employ of a Croat separatist movement, or that the 
Italian and Hungarian governments were involved, or indeed that there was an 
internal nationality problem in Yugoslavia and a heated debate between the 
proponents of a centralized regime and those of a federal system, or even that 
there was a Macedonian problem. Treated apart from its essential background, 
diplomatic history has little meaning. 

In his preface Cognasso declares that the publication of his work is an act of 
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faith in the rebirth of the Italian fatherland, whose tricolor will once more fly in 
the Levant when national sentiment shall again have crystallized. Italian claims 
to the Dodecanese are upheld (p. 602); the creation of Yugoslavia after the First 
World War is regarded as primarily an anti-Italian act by Britain and France. 
In fact the entire postwar settlement is treated (p. 605) as “il programma ege- 
monico franco-inglese,’ and Cognasso regards these powers with bitter antipathy 
(e.g., p. 632). It is not surprising then that the Italian bombardment of Corfu in 
August, 1923, is justified (p. 609), and that Mussolini’s later adventures are very 
gently handled: the invasion of Ethiopia was “imprudent” (p. 634); the attack 
on Albania was “ill-advised” (p. 638). The Italian invasion of Greece in 1940 is 
regarded as having been undertaken solely to prevent the formation of a Balkan 
front against the Axis (p. 646); there is no indication of the pro-German orienta- 
tion of Metaxas before the invasion. The Yugoslav revolt of March, 1941, is de- 
scribed as having been perpetrated by “a military faction devoted to London” 
(p. 647), with no recognition that there was a wave of national sentiment against 
the Axis. Although the warped interpretations to which Cognasso has been led 
by his nationalism are perhaps more striking in the later portion of the work, 
they are in evidence in the earlier portions as well. 

Cognasso has not annotated his book, but has supplied it with a 28-page 
chapter-by-chapter bibliography, which must be pronounced entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. All books in non-Western languages are omitted, and very few primary 
works are cited; the author has relied on secondary works in French, German, 
English, and Italian. Many standard books, especially those which have appeared 
since 1934, are absent: thus the valuable contributions of Babinger, Wittek, 
Köprülü, and Arnakis to Ottoman history are not mentioned, nor are the works, 
for example, of Gavin Henderson, C. E. Black, and H. Wendel among many 
others. There is no bibliography at all for the period since 1919, nor is there any 
evidence in these chapters that the author has consulted the works of Gafencu, 
Dallin, Hugh Seton-Watson, and others who have written on the subject. A 
hasty count discloses more than fifty misprints and other errors in the names of 
authors and the titles of books, some of them likely to mislead a student (e.g., 
I. Rose Holland for J. Holland Rose). Many of these errors are carried over 
from the earlier version of the work. 


Harvard University : Roserr Lez WoLrr 


LE ORIGINI DEL PATTO D'ACCIAIO. By Mario Toscano. [Biblioteca della 
“Rivista di studi politici internazionali” in Firenze, Serie seconda: L] 


(Florence: G. C. Sansoni. 1948. Pp. 207.) 


Proressor Toscano, now serving as historical adviser to the ministry of foreign 
affairs at Rome, has written extensively on Italian diplomacy in World War I and 
more recently has familiarized Italian readers with the diplomatic materials on 
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World War II made available by the American and British governments in their 
war crimes investigations and other official publications. 

This monograph on the “Origins of the Pact of Steel” is an elaboration of an 
article with the same title which was published in 1947 in the Rivista di studi 
politici internazionali. Quite correctly Elizabeth Wiskemann used the article con- 
siderably in those parts of her more extensive work, The Rome-Berlin Axis (Ox- 
ford, 1949), in which she covers the same period. The monograph is based on a 
thorough exploitation of: (1) documents published as a result of the war crimes 
trials at Nuremberg and Tokyo; (2) Italian, French, German, and English 
memoirs; (3) documents from the archives of the Italian ministry of foreign affairs. 

The author begins with the proposals in the autumn of 1938 for a triple 
alliance of Germany, Italy, and Japan. In his second chapter he deals with the 
negotiations, November, 1938—February, 1939, for such a triple alliance, and the 
third chapter recounts the decline of the tripartite negotiations. Chapter 1v de- 
scribes the birth of the Italo-German alliance in the conference of Ciano and 
Ribbentrop at Milan in the first week of May and gives an extensive analysis 
(pp. 154-64) of Mussolini’s motives in entering it. Chapter v recounts the sign- 
ing of the pact and the mission o General Ugo Cavallero to Berlin with the 
memorandum by which Mussolini emphasized that Italy required three years of 
peace before she could take part in a general conflict. 

For the most part the author lets his carefully documented facts speak for 
themselves, but the light-heartedness of Mussolini and Ciano in accepting the 
German draft is quite apparent, as is the conscientious work of Attolico, ambas- 
sador at Berlin, restricted though it was by his professional position. The study 
recounts the successive efforts by Mussolini, and their failures, to define the 
objectives of the alliance and to delimit the respective spheres of expansion of 
Germany and Italy. Quite as unsuccessful were the efforts by the Italians to make 
the terms of the treaty or their statements to the Germans serve to retard the 
speed of Hitler’s aggressive march. 


Washington, D. C. Howard McGaw SMYTH 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945: FROM THE 
ARCHIVES OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY. Series D (1937- 
1945), Volume UI, GERMANY AND THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 1936- 
1939. [Department of State Publication 3838.] (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1950. Pp. xcvi, 951. $3.25.) 


In their general introduction to this series, the editors warn prospective readers 
that, in National Socialist Germany, Hitler did not always take professional diplo- 
matists into his confidence and that, consequently, their correspondence does not 
always reflect the actual policy of the state. It is to be imagined that this was 
especially true of Germany’s policy in Spain, which was the product of many 
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and competing agencies. Nevertheless, provided they are careful in using it, 
historians will find this volume of German diplomatic correspondence on the 
Spanish war both interesting and informative. To a greater extent than any other 
existing source, these documents explain the circumstances of the German inter- 
vention in Spain, the forms it took, and the rewards which the Germans expected 
it would bring. 

There is no evidence here that Hitler was consulted by the Spanish rebels 
before the outbreak of the conflict. The editors explain that the first suggestions 
of German support of the revolt seem to have been made by members of the 
National Socialist party’s Auslandsorganisation who came to Berlin in the last 
days of July, 1936, with a personal letter from Franco to Hitler, requesting planes 
and other assistance. After talks in which Goering played a prominent part, 
German promises of assistance were obtained; and two corporations were founded 
to carry on the necessary operations—Hisma, Ltda., which began the transport of 
rebel troops from Morocco to Spain as early as August 2, 1936, and Rowak, which 
was organized with Goering’s assistance to handle the transportation of raw 
materials from Germany to Spain. These companies played an important role 
throughout the war, and Hisma’s attempt to arrogate to itself political functions 
caused frequent conflicts with the foreign office, which are spelled out in detail 
in the documents. 

From the beginning, the foreign office was dubious about the Spanish adven- 
ture and was determined to limit German involvement as far as possible; and in 
this desire it seems to have been supported by the army high command. After the 
formal recognition of the Franco regime in November, 1936, a retired general, 
Faupel, was appointed head of the diplomatic mission to Franco’s government. 
Faupel very quickly came to the conclusion—as he reported in December (p. 
159)—that Franco’s “military training and experience do not fit him for the 
direction of operations on their present scale” and that victory could be expected 
only if Germany made a considerable military commitment on the peninsula. 
This attitude worried and annoyed the foreign office, whose chiefs feared German 
embarrassment in the event of a determined effort on the part of the Western 
Powers to limit the scope of the war (pp. 168, 222, 226); and it probably worried 
the high command also, since responsible military leaders were afraid of dissipat- 
ing Germany’s military resources, which were still too weak to stand any pro- 
tracted strain, There is some indication that the foreign office and the army, 
having established cordial working relations in Spanish matters in December, 
1936 (p. 149), co-operated not only in resisting Faupel’s importunate demands 
but also in undermining his position with Franco. In any event, when Faupel was 
recalled in August, 1937 (p. 434), the soldiers and the diplomats seemed equally 
satisfied. , 

In general, German policy was as cautious as the foreign office desired, and it 
followed the line suggested by Ulrich von Hassell in December, 1936, when he 
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wrote (p. 172): “We should let Italy take the lead in her Spanish policy, but... 
we ought simultaneously ta accompany this policy with so much active good will 
as to avoid a development which mizht be prejudicial to Germany’s direct or 
indirect interests, whether it be in the form of a defeat for Nationalist Spain or 
in the nature of a direct Anglo-Italian understanding.” For political and for 
materialistic reasons the Cermans welcomed extensive Italian commitments in 
Spain, although this did aot prevent their taking malicious pleasure in such 
Italian disasters as that at Guadalajara their own military aid they seem to have 
kept as low as was prudent. Even so, German support was extensive enough to 
tide Franco over some very critical moments, and the Germans expected that this 
would be recognized and that Franco would repay them with concrete economic 
advantages. 

Franco, however, was a singularly ungrateful man, and the German attempt 
to force him into binding political and economic agreements was a protracted 
and frustrating business, the details of which offer the only comic relief in this 
somber volume. Franco’s decree of June, 1938, limiting foreign participation in 
Spanish mines to a maximum of 40 par cent infuriated the Germans, who were 
especially interested in Spenish coppez and iron (pp. 674 ff., 679). And, even 
when unexpected reverses Zorced Franco to modify the decree so that he might 
secure additional German aid (p. 802), he was able to escape his creditors in the 
end. The outbreak of the European war in 1939 prevented the Germans from 
building upon the economic foundatioas they had laid in Spain during the civil 
conflict; and in 1940 Hitler was glumly observing that “when Germany now 
requested payment of the 400 millior Spanish Civil War debt, this was often 
represented by the Spaniards as a tactless mixing of economic and ideal con- 
siderations” (p. 932). 

The documents which deal with th= work of the Committee on Noninterven- 
tion make unhappy reading. The Germans early came to the conclusion that the 
British and French governments were more interested in preserving the existence 
of the committee than in insisting that it accomplish anything; and unfortunately 
the Western Powers did ncthing to alser that opinion. Ribbentrop reported from 
London on July 4, 1937, that “Englard desires peace, as does France also; ... 
neither of them will push things to the limit. We can continue to count on this as 
an absolutely certain factor and can make our future decisions without being in- 
fluenced or disturbed” (p. 393). The varied tactics of obstruction and delay used 
by the Axis partners during the committee’s meetings are discussed frankly and 
at length in these papers; and it is made evident that the German and Italian 
representatives had considerable skill ir maneuvering the Russians into a position 
of having to accept responsibility for the sabotage of the committee’s work. 

The volume includes scme interesting reports on the extent of Soviet aid to 
Loyalist Spain, including ore from Count Schulenburg in Moscow which suggests 
(pp. 713 ff.) that the Soviet Union intervened in the Spanish War originally with 
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great reluctance and principally because of pressure on the part of Communist 
parties in western Europe and that it began to liquidate its effort in Spain almost 
a year before the war came to an end. 


Princeton University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


Far Eastern History 


FOOD AND MONEY IN ANCIENT CHINA: THE EARLIEST ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF CHINA TO A.D. 25 (HAN SHU 24, WITH RELATED 
TEXTS, HAN SHU 91 AND SHIH-CHI 129). Translated and Anrotated 
by Nancy Lee Swann. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 
482, plates. $10.00.) 


Tue section of the Han Shu selected for translation, “Shih Huo Chih,” 
rendered as “A Treatise on Food and Money,” has special contemporary relativity. 
To the economic historian, the pattern of the ancient Chinese world exhibits 
strikingly modern features in the struggle between bureaucratic and proprietary 
interests, Broad attempts at the imposition of far-reaching government controls 
over economic resources in a vast area already comprising a huge population 
anticipate measures adopted for the solution of problems in similarly congested 
modern societies. The chronological arrangement of the two-part treatise trans- 
lated presents China’s evolution as found in extant literary records throughout pre- 
Han times or prior to 206 B.C. and ending with the restoration of the House of 
Han in ap. 25. 

Introductory analyses, commentary, and other ancillary material include exposi- 
tions of contemporary units of measurement, of tax terms, and of the absorbing 
details of Han coinage supported by excellent illustrations of specimens now 
in American collections. Two related texts, Han Shu gt and Shih Chi 129, furnish 
comparative data on the “capitalists” of the period, who exercised at times exten- 
sive private economic power. Han Shu 24 exposes the deeply rooted Chinese 
concept that an agricultural economy is to be preferred to trade and industry, a 
concept out of which grew persistent attempts at state control of the industrial 
economy. To such ideas of public economic power have always been geared 
efforts to equalize grain prices. The origin of such notions is indicated in the 
historian’s terminal comment, where he cites from the literary monuments at- 
tributed to earliest times. Where there is plenty, supplies should be diminished to 
fill scarcity elsewhere in order to bring about a balanced or equal distribution, is 
the recurring theme. Offices are described as having been set up very early to 
control money and a system of credits in public markets. The “economist” Kuan 
Chung of the seventh century B.c. is credited with devising standards of weight 
and measures of money. The “statistician” Li K’uei (ca. 400 B.c.) introduced 
“price controls” by government purchase of grain in years of plenty which was 
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thrown'onto the market in times of adversity, a system also advocated by the 
philosopher Méng-tzú (Mencius, fourth-third centuries B.c.). Against the Con- 
fucian literati, advocates of laissez faire, such measures were argued before the 
throne in the great “Debate on Salt and Iron,” Yen T’ieh Lun, by the Grand 
Secretary Sang Hung-yang in 83 s.c. They were to be carried out by offices which 
equalized prices through regulating transportation of supplies within the empire. 
A perfected system of government storage of grain to equalize prices through “ever 
level price” granaries was designed by the statesman Keng Shou-ch’ang in 54 B-C. _ 
In his final summation the historian sapiently observes that these most excellent 
institutions for both consumer and producer tended to err on one side or the 
other, for traitors and criminals zbuse their power. 

Similarly, the celebrated Confucianist statesman, Tung-chung Shu, who 
flourished a century before the Christian era, proposed to restrict individual 
proprietorship. “Let people’s ownership of land be limited in order to sustain 
the poor in their insufficiency, and to block the way toward monopoly.” In A.D. 9, 
Wang Mang, finally usurping full imperial power, designated land throughout 
the empire as “sovereign fields,” not to be bought or sold under penalty of death. 
Popular grumbling and groaning, the historian records, led within three years to 
the rescinding of the agrarian edict. Periodically the profit from salt, iron, and 
other monopoly industries of the time was ordered brought under official control 
“to go to the people where it belongs.” a principle of étatisme which has ever 
obsessed the Chinese bureaucratic mind. 

Dr. Swann’s translations are faithful to the texts and direct and clear in 
style. Some minor differences of opinion may be held in the rendition of certain 
characters, Students of Chinese history will do well to acquaint themselves with 
this revealing study, a major contribution to knowledge of basic Chinese social 
and economic concepts and practices. 


University of Michigan Esson M. GALE 


OUTER MONGOLIA AND ITS INTERNATIONAL POSITION. By Gerard 
M. Friters. Edited by Eleanor Lattimore. With an Introduction by Owen 
Lattimore. [Issued under the Ausp:ces of the International Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. Pp. xlvii, 
358. $5.00.) 


Tuts is the first account of Cuter Mongolia and its history as it can be seen 
from documents relating to its international relations. Very little is known about 
this People’s Republic, since it is the first country to become first a tsarist satellite 
and then to disappear behind the iron curtain and is thus closed to non-Russian 
foreigners. As the author was, therefore, unable to get first-hand information, 
and as documents published by the Mongolian People’s Government are not 
available in this country, he had to rely on material written by non-Mongolians, 
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mainly Russian material. He also could not give a full picture of Outer Mongolia, 
its society, economy, and culture. The introductory chapter of his book collates 
what he could find in the literature on these questions, but any such description 
has, by necessity, to remain colorless. 

The book is arranged topically, which entails a certain amount of repetition 
and leaves certain details unintelligible if the reader does not check with the 
corresponding sections in the other chapters. For instance, the background of the 
treaty of 1913 with Russia is understandable only when the previous contacts of 
Russia with Japan and Great Britain are known (see T’sai Yiian-p’ei, ed., Chung- 
O wai-chiao-shih [Shanghai, n.d.], pp. 84-85). The author mentions these con- 
tacts in the chapters dealing with the Japanese-Mongolian and British-Mongolian 
relations. On the other hand, the arrangement undeniably ‘has its advantages. 

The largest part of the book is, naturally, devoted to a study of Russo- 
Mongolian relations, and here by far the best documentation is given. We are 
grateful for this presentation of material normally not accessible to the non- 
specialist. In spite of the fact that a study of the relations between the USSR and 
Mongolia from the standpoint of traditional diplomatic relations by necessity 
gives a one-sided, biased, and incomplete picture, the picture of the slow separa- 
tion of a country, for almost three hundred years under Chinese-Manchu rule, 
from China and its gradual incorporation into the Soviet system of satellites 
evolves clearly. The author tried to avoid the bias of his (Russian) sources, but 
the reviewer is afraid he did not always succeed in this. This is especially evident 
in his treatment of the relations between China and Mongolia. These relations are 
written entirely upon the basis of Russian material (only two articles in a Chinese 
periodical are briefly mentioned in footnotes), and therefore by the party most 
strongly opposed to the Chinese. The rich Chinese sources may be as biased as 
are the Russian, but they present at least another type of bias. To give only one 
example, Ch’en Teng-yúan (Chung-O kuan-hsi shu-liich, 2d ed. [Shanghai, 1929], 
p. 112) reports that the Russian (imperial) representative in Urga approved of 
the Chinese military action in Outer Mongolia (1917), and Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei (op. 
cit., p. 97) says that the Mongols themselves wanted the intervention as they were 
afraid of the Red soldiers, and as the financial help, which always had come from 
Russia, stopped and the “independent” government found itself in great difficulty. 
Whereas Russian sources declare that manipulations of Chinese merchants led 
toward an inflation of Russian money, Ch’en Ch’ung-tsu (Wai-Meng chin-shih- 
shih [Shanghai, 1922], chap. 3, pp. 16-17) states that the Chinese merchants 
suffered severe losses by the devaluation of tsarist and Soviet currencies, used in 
Mongolia. T’ien P’eng (Chung-O pang-chiao-chih yen-chiu [Shanghai, 1937], 
pp. 50 ff.) and the collection of documents (Chung-O hui-i ts'an-k’ao-wen-chien, 
5 vols.) give a description of the events of 1922-23 which is quite different from 
the description given by Russian sources. It is, therefore, desirable that, in order 
to understand fully the developments in Outer Mongolia and its international rela- 
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tions, the available Chinese sources and studies as well as Japanese material be 
used. So far, the value of this book lies mainly in giving the otherwise inaccessible 
Russian material and the picture which one can gain from these materials. In this 
respect the book is a valuable contribution and will be used by many political 
scientists. 

An introduction by Owen Lattimore supplies some functional data to Friters’ 
documentary approach. Lattimore draws an interesting comparison between 
China, Turkey, and Outer Mongolia in their attitudes toward Soviet Russia. The 
reviewer doubts, however, that the final conclusion—that Turkey, because of its 
relations with America, “can not be called independent” (p. xliii)—does corre- 
spond to the actual situation: Turkey is not bound to the United States by strong 
links and could break its relations without catastrophic political consequences, 
whereas Outer Mongolia could not break its relations with the USSR without 
being occupied immediately. 


University of California Wotrram EBERHARD 


JOURNEY TO THE “MISSOURI.” By Toshikazu Kase, Former Member of 
the Japanese Foreign Office. Edited with a Foreword by David Nelson Rowe, 
Professor of Political Science, Research Associate, Institute of International 
Studies, Yale University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 
282. $4.00.) 


Tosmixazu Kase is a talented diplomat who has had a long and fruitful career 
in the Japanese foreign service. From 1937 when he was secretary of the Japanese 
embassy in London under Ambassador Mamoru Shigemitsu, until he resigned 
from the foreign office in December, 1948, he has held a number of important 
positions. With a wealth of personal experiences, many official documents, and 
private papers to draw from, Mr. Kase was well fortified to write Journey to the 
“Missouri?” His excellent background in English, which he gathered in part as a 
student at Amherst and Harvard, has enabled him to write his volume in that 
language—not a small achievement ir. itself. He was, of course, ably assisted by 
David N. Rowe of the political science faculty at Yale and to him no doubt must 
go a share of the credit for providing a clear and readable narrative. 

The author describes the main events and interprets the principal causes and 
influences which led Japan along the road to war in 1941. His chief emphasis, 
however, is on the complicated and controversial struggle for peace within Japan 
during 1944 and 1945. It is primarily on the latter subject that the reputation of 
the book hinges. Mr. Kase’s thorough and painstaking account makes this a richly 
rewarding pioneer work in the field. Yet it is by no means definitive. The author’s 
point of departure is the Japanese foreign office, but there is much more to be said 
from the Japanese army’s and navy’s points of view concerning those bitterly 
contested issues which finally brought the war to an end. In fact, Japan’s struggle 
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to conclude the conflict in the Pacific is today one of the most debated topics in ` 
Japanese circles. The lines are so finely drawn and the sénsitivities so tender on 
numerous points that it is doubtful whether a true or complete account will ever 
be forthcoming. Even were an exhaustive work published it is highly probable 
that it would never be accepted in its entirety by all members of the old Japanese 
armed services or the various agencies within the Japanese government which 
were connected with the peace move. 

In his volume Mr. Kase has emphasized almost to the exclusion of other con- 
siderations, the nature of the peace effort from within Japan. The Japanese, who 
fought tenaciously and bravely to the end, did not engage in peace moves solely 
because of urgent forces at work from within. These were set in motion by a 
powerful antagonist who had destroyed all of Japan’s peripheries of defense and 
stood poised to strike the final blow at the heart of the homeland itself. The defeat 
of Germany in Europe also greatly accelerated the efforts toward peace. The author 
could have given a more accurate and complete picture of the peace move had he 
thoroughly analyzed the influences exercised by the continuous pressure of Allied 
victories. 

Books on the Japanese war seem to lend themselves more readily to error than 
others and Kase’s volume is not an exception. To a degree this is understandable, 
for Japanese source materials are not as extensive as one would like to have them 
and many of the documents available are fragmentary and not well organized. 
In many cases the historian is forced to rely on interrogations, but these are often 
too superficial to be of constructive value and they are sometimes misused for 
private purposes. With the excellent connections which the author enjoyed it is 
reasonable to assume that his standard of accuracy could have been higher. 

It is, for example, a misrepresentation to claim that the foreign office was 
“totally unaware of the extent to which the fighting services had completed prepa- 
rations for war” (p. 19). To add that “the Army and Navy confided nothing to the 
Foreign Office, which continued negotiations without any knowledge of their true 
intentions, not to speak of their strategic plans” (p. 19) does not square with 
the facts. Count Makino was not prime minister in 1930 (p. 34), although he 
was lord keeper of the privy seal in the same year. The Marshall Islands (p. 72) 
were not included in Japan’s last line of defense in 1943. The author also con- 
fuses Marquis Yasumasa Matsudaira with Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira (p. 74). The 
fall of the Koiso Cabinet in ‘April, 1945, can scarcely be attributed to the “rising 
sentiment of the people at large for peace—peace at any price” (p. 109). The 
Imperial Conference of June 8, 1945, lasted well over an hour, not “only fifteen 
minutes” (p. 175). Railroads were not being destroyed faster than they could be 
repaired (p. 196). Some railroads in Kyushu were bombed for tactical reasons 
but strategic bombing was not concentrated ‘against Japan’s railways. There are 
others but this list must suffice. 

The strength of Mr. Kase’s book is, paradoxically enough, also its weakness. 
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His first-hand information is so abundant and his personal experiences so rich 
that it is difficult for him to divorce himself from the personal elements involved 
and maintain a detached perspective. He has allowed himself to become entangled 
in the question of morality and he has perforce become an apologist. In defending 
the foreign office and interpreting the peace move, which is at times a bit vague, 
he discredits the Japanese army and navy. This is not always justifiable. Indeed it 
has become the fashion in many of the books published in both English and 
Japanese on the war in the Pacific to emphasize the general thesis that the war 
was started by a small Japanese army clique in defiance of the opinion of the 
nation and that the army was controlled by young officers who were not only 
reckless firebrands but ignorant 2s well. The same general thesis is applied to the 
peace move in 1945. Granted that there is a good element of truth in the thesis, 
anyone who has studied the Japanese war in the Pacific with any semblance of 
thoroughness knows that such an interpretation is an oversimplification of a most 
complicated problem. The author would have strengthened his story had he been 
able to leave personality and prejudice out of it. In spite of these shortcomings Mr. 
Kase deserves high praise for his fine contribution to the literature of World 
War II. His volume should find a most welcome spot on many a bookshelf. 


Tokyo, Japan Gorpon W. PrANGE 


American Histoty 


EMPIRE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC: THE MARITIME STRUGGLE 
FOR NORTH AMERICA. By Gerald S. Graham, Rhodes Professor of Im- 
perial History in the University of London. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 338. $5.co.) 


Tue author has carefully combined extensive investigation in primary sources 
on both sides of the Atlantic with a wide range of secondary studies and has 
emerged with a scholarly treatment of sea power in the North Atlantic from 
roughly 1550 to the introduction of steam. The final two chapters hastily sketch 
the story during the last century, and it is hoped that the author, as he promises 
in his preface, will carry his narrative in detail down to the present. 

Professor Graham's basic interpretation stems from the writings of Herbert 
Rosinski and Alfred Thayer Makan, but the canvas is broader than Rosinski has 
as yet undertaken, and the errors of Mahan are carefully corrected. “The greatest 
strength of British sea power in its classical period,” Rosinski is approvingly 
quoted in the preface, “had lain in the fact that it was able to compress all its 
manifold offensive and defensive functions into a single task of relatively limited 
dimensions, the establishment of the ‘command’ of the Narrow Seas of Western 
Europe.” Such command of the sea was possible, however, not because of any 
inherent sea-going quality in the British character, nor because of individual initia- 
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tive, but because of the inexorable facts of geography and the studied policy of 
the British government. “Conditions which breed skilled seamen,” asserts the 
author, “depended in the past (and still depend) on government policy.” Until 
the age of steam, British naval architecture was inferior to French. Yet, British 
mercantile interest demanded of the government command of the sea, British 
resources Were not unduly drained by Continental fighting, and the British 
Admiralty was able to devise a strategical doctrine of concentration which denied 
the sea lanes to enemies of the British Empire, Although Professor Graham feels 
that in any case the American Revolution would probably have been successful, 
he points out that the necessity for concentration in home waters to meet the 
threat of a Continental coalition hampered operations across the Atlantic. 

In other words, the thirteen colonies were self-sufficient enough to defy sea 
power even though diplomatic failures required naval concentration at home. 
Such is the theme of this thorough and highly documented work: “. . . naval his- 
tory, so-called, is essentially political and diplomatic history”; and proper strategic 
disposition “consists, not simply in placing ships in every sea, whether or not there 
is any actual need for them, but in providing adequate force at the decisive point.” 

It is odd that despite the brilliant record of the British government in adhering 
to these basic diplomatic and strategical considerations, Graham should with 
Mahan doubt the ability of a democracy to adopt and follow a sound naval strategy 
(or any sound strategy for that matter). The explanation possibly lies in Mahan’s 
experiences during the Spanish American War and before, and in the fact that 
Graham, a native of Canada, is perplexed by the Jong refusal of that Dominion 
to bear its share of the naval burden of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
Despite handicaps, the parliamentary and congressional systems of government 
have, at least in terms of naval warfare, proved more flexible and imaginative than 
any other type. This point is partially proved by Professor Graham’s highly suc- 
cessful study. 


Princeton University JETER A. IseLY 


JOHN ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. xvii, 699. 
$5.00.) 


AMERICAN historians have generally found it hard to come at a vivid realiza- 
tion of the genius and significance of John Adams. The reasons for this profes- 
sional failure of nerve are quickly apparent if one reflects briefly on the nature of 
this strange man. No tag suits him, no classification fits. 

Was he conservative, or profoundly and romantically a true rebel? An Anglo- 
phile and worshipper of the traditions of Anglo-Saxon law, or a stubborn and 
almost rigid New Englander who pointedly called himself “John Yankee”? An 
aristocrat, fearing the “prejudice” and “passion” of an unreflective people, or a 
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democrat, hating the injustice of government over the people and the arrogance 
of birth, breeding, and prestige? A Federalist (nominally, yes), and Federalist 
President of the United States when he broke with party bosses to act to preserve 
peace with the French Republic and when he was in turn repudiated by his party? 
A precise, careful legal mind or a man of overwhelming independence of judg- 
ment, verging sometimes on the fanatiz and fantastic? A Puritan, schooled out of 
feeling and passion, or an excitable and melodramatic patriot, striving constantly 
for humanistic grandeur and vast moral scope? Obviously, a man unique and 
startlingly alone: very lonely in the company of America’s other greats who had or 
could simulate “the common touch,” 

From these combinations of peculiarities, ever wedded to a testy disposition 
and a disconcerting erudition, Jokn Adams has but rarely been allowed to “sit” 
for history, Until Mrs. Bowen’s book came along, a safe prediction would have 
been that a popular biography could be better produced on almost any other great 
American patriot: not on him. The palpable achievement of this fine book lies in 
the reversal of our false prediction. For here is a biography of John Adams that 
makes moving and comprehensible the nature of his own conflicts, the steadiness 
of his moral goals withal, and the political hue rather than color of a firmly 
independent American. 

The fact that John Adams and the American Revolution is a successful and 
“best-selling” book should not blind the professional historian to its worth. Despite 
its success, it is a mature and sound scholarly work. Extensive reading in contem- 
porary journals, diaries, political and theological tracts has made the atmosphere 
of the pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary world, indeed of the eighteenth cen- 
tury on American shores, quite real and viable to the author, and her idiom flows 
naturally in accord with the idiom of the time. Her appropriation of the plentiful 
Adams manuscript materials (once too jealously guarded by the ‘Adams Family 
Trust) is more than competent—for she uses her materials with discrimination 
and can even resist the temptation to display all her research. 

In only one particular does this “amateur” historian fall behind her profes- 
sional brethren, whom, on the other hand, she surpasses so mightily in her. 
mastery of readable narrative and imaginative insight that her failing is almost 
irrelevant—but irrelevance never stops a reviewer, and will not now. The failing 
I refer to concerns Mrs. Bowen’s curious conception of the function of footnotes. 
She theorizes, somewhat too elaborately, in my opinion, that her notes “are 
designed to be read all at once, either before or after the narrative—or skipped 
entirely. To look them up each time is to risk fatal interruption.” This is mani- 
festly absurd. The notes are meaningless read before the narrative, and not exactly 
intelligible when read after, since the portion of the narrative referred to is no 
longer in mind. Skipped entirely, the notes are a waste of paper, print, and 
laborious research. What remains then of the author’s instructions is only a pose 
and neither a sensible nor a graceful one at that. A little more sententious posing 
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is discernible in certain introductory remarks Mrs. Bowen makes about historical 
methodology and in her concluding “Word about Sources and Methods.” But 
these departures from convincing statement are outside the narrative, which is 
generally exceptionally good. 

The time span covered in this biography is purposely limited to the pre-Rev- 
olutionary and Revolutionary John Adams. To one like the reviewer who values 
the development and growth of the thinking John Adams, in middle age and 
mid-career and even in the incredible energetic awareness of his old age and 
retirement, it is disappointing to be given only the John Adams in the greatest 
of his roles as a political personality and architect of American Republicanism. 
There is some indecisive talk in the previously mentioned introductory section 
about subsequent volumes, but the general impression is created that this volume 
is to stand on its own and may well be Mrs. Bowen’s sole work on John Adams. 
In that event, one will certainly grant that she has shown the rich human pos- 
sibilities in salty “John Yankee” in the era of independence and that she has 
set the stage for his political career and further intellectual explorations. Per- 
haps from here on, John Adams will belong to America, to American historians, 
and to the people whom he could criticize and—at a distance—‘“love.” (How 
else, by the way, does one love a people?) 


Washington, D. C. ADRIENNE KocH 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. As- 
sociate Editors: Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan. Volume II, 1777 
TO 18 JUNE 1779, INCLUDING THE REVISAL OF THE LAWS, 1776- 
1786. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 665. $10.00.) 


In this second volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson the elaborate in- 
troductory matter of Volume I is reduced to a very few prefatory pages; an un- 
derstanding of the scope and the method of the work as a whole is now taken 
for granted. The first part of this volume—a little less than one half—presents, for 
the years 1777, 1778, and five months of 1779, material very like that previously 
published for the latter months of 1776, after the return of Jefferson from Phil- 
adelphia to Virginia. From outside Virginia the correspondence with Richard 
Henry Lee, still in Congress, was best sustained—though chiefly on Lee’s part. 
In 1777 began the exchange of letters with John Adams, later to be so long con- 
tinued and so famed. In the General Assembly of Virginia Jefferson supported 
such measures as were needed to fulfill the state’s obligations to Congress. But 
on the whole Philadelphia, the Congress, and the War of the Revolution seem 
far away in comparison with Jefferson’s feverish activity in continental affairs only 
a few months before. It was in Virginia that the papers now had their origin; 
and as to Virginia, the documents reflect mainly Jefferson’s successive terms of 
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service in the General Assembly until his election, in June, 1779, to the governor- 
ship of the state. 

Of papers other than bills introduced by him, which belong to the time of 
Jefferson’s service in the house of delegates, examples are to be found in the copy 
sent to him of the depositions taken in the matter of Richard Henderson and the 
Transylvania Company, and :n the group of communications exchanged by the 
senate and the house over the case of Thomas Johnson, out of which arose much 
argument as to the power of zhe senate to amend money bills. More directly im- 
portant were the several bills which Jefferson submitted, one after another, for 
the improvement of the administration of the government under the state’s con- 
stitution, and for carrying out his plans for a better social order. These covered 
a wide range, from the “dissclving” of parishes and from inoculation for small- 
-pox to such larger matters as the removal of the capital, the establishment of a 
land office, and the sequestering of British property. 

But the Bill for the Revision of the Laws, which he had introduced in mid- 
October, 1776, and which had been passed, was of a wider scope and a deeper in- 
tent than the many single measures which he had fathered. It is to the long and 
complicated history of what resulted from this beginning that the 360 pages which 
constitute the second and larger half of this volume are devoted. 

For nearly three years the committee which the General Assembly had es- 
tablished to make effective the act of 1776 was hard at work. Only three of the 
five elected to the committee served; and when Jefferson, the chairman, with 
whom Wythe and Pendleton had shared the labor, was ready to report, only 
Wythe was at his side; Pendletor. was absent, though consenting. The report of 
the revisers, made June 18, 1779, recommended no less than 126 separate bills. 
Almost at once the war came to Virginia and the South, and there was no time 
for the general consideration of the revisal. Not until 1784 was the report of the 
committee printed, in a pamphlet of ninety-two pages. Even then progress was 
slow; some of the bills never became law; many were not enacted until 1785-1786. 

In a remarkable editorial note that runs to twenty pages, the editors (1) ex- 
plain at length the history of zhe revisal—of which it has been possible here to 
give only the barest abbreviaticn; (2) determine, by textual comparison, the text 
of each of the bills as it was when the report was submitted in 1779; (3) indicate 
what part of the revisal was contributed by Jefferson himself. Their task has been 
complicated by the fact that they have found no complete manuscript of the 
report of 1779, and have had t> depend upon the later printed text of 1784 and 
upon sundry partial and limited manuscript sources. Besides the long editorial 
note there has been provided a critical note, usually brief, but in some cases long 
and detailed, for each of the 126 bills. Of the extended type of note no better ex- 
ample can be cited than that which treats of bill No. 82—the famous Bill for 
Establishing Religious Freedom. Strangely enough, in view of the importance 
which Jefferson himself attached to this measure, Dr. Boyd has found no manu- 
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script copy. But there were many printings and facsimiles; and the account of 
these presents a fascinating example of critical bibliography. 

In fine, this volume fully sustains the high standard set in the former volume. 
As before, the chief distinction is to be found in the careful editing and in the 
wealth of scholarly annotation. There are interpretations on which there may be 
differing opinions. There are some points of erudition which the editors have 
not pretended to explore. As Dr. Boyd says: “That kind of appraisal must await 
investigation and evaluation by the legal historian.” For the book as a product 
of the printer's art one can have only admiration. But this reviewer, at least, must 
continue to regret the absence of an index for each volume. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland St. GEORGE L, SIOUSSAT 


THE NEW NATION: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE CONFEDERATION, 1781-1789. By Merrill Jensen. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xviii, 433, xi. $5.00.) 


Wuen the United States Constitution was adopted in 1789, the men who 
had drawn it up and fought for its acceptance won a double victory: they cap- 
tured not only the future of America but also the past. In the campaign they had 
argued that the Articles of Confederation were responsible for every evil from 
which the country suffered. When the voters accepted the new constitution, they 
gave tacit approval to this view, and the fathers of the Constitution came to be 
regarded as heroes who had rescued the country in the nick of time from chaos 
and anarchy. 

Charles Beard attacked this conception long ago by intimating that the heroism 
of the fathers was rooted in their holdings of federal securities. Merrill Jensen, 
continuing the assault, argues that the system of government which the Con- 
stitution replaced was fulfilling the democratic promise of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and doing very nicely until it was overthrown by a conspiracy of the 
well-to-do. Professor Jensen’s thesis, adumbrated in his earlier book, is that the 
Revolution must be seen as a bid for power on the part of groups which had 
hitherto been suppressed or ignored within each colony. This bid for power, 
though not entirely successful, did achieve expression in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which replaced central control by the British Parliament with local control 
by the several states. The Articles allowed for joint action where such action was 
needed but avoided setting up a central authority which might be used as a bul- 
wark for local aristocracies. Precisely for this reason the Articles were regarded 
as inadequate by those members of the old ruling class who had joined the Rev- 
olution at the last minute instead of turning Loyalist. 

In this new book Jensen continues the story begun in his earlier one and fol- 
lows the efforts of the old ruling class, the “nationalists,” to achieve a stronger 
central control, and the efforts of the old revolutionists—the real “federalists” as 
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opposed to those who later took that name—to retain “the political essence of the 
Revolution, the federal government.” Up to 1780 the federalists had held a majority 
in Congress. From 1781 to 1783 the nationalists were in the saddle and tried to 
turn Congress into an instrument of national government through the financial 
schemes of Robert Morris. After the coming of peace the federalists regained su- 
premacy only to lose it through the final adoption of the Constitution. The book 
covers not only the political history of the period, but the economic, financial, 
and cultural history as well. The only conspicuous omission is the framing and 
ratification of the Constitution, which would have required a book in itself. 

Those who had doubts about Prof=ssor Jensen’s thesis in the original state- 
ment of it, will probably have as many about this later application. One may still 
ask whether it is fair to attach to the “federalists” all the prestige of the success- 
ful Revolution and to treat the “nationalists” as stepchildren who “frankly dis- 
liked the political heritage of the Revolution.” If, as Jensen insists, the American 
Revolution was primarily a dispute about who should rule at home, such an 
interpretation may be justified. Bur if the Revolution was, as many of its earliest 
and most ardent advocates maintained, a dispute about the security of private 
property, then one may as readily argue that the Constitution of 1787, rather than 
the Articles of Confederation, fulfilled the promise of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and that the nationalists rather than the federalists were the true 
heirs of the Revolution. 

Even if one accepts Jensen’s premise that the essence of the Revolution was 
the internal conflict, one may doubt that the disputes of the 1780’s between nation- 
alists and federalists were a continuation of the internal struggles of the Revolu- 
tionary period, It has been shown by the Handlins that such a continuity did not 
exist in Massachusetts, and there is no proof offered here that it did exist in a 
majority of the other states. 

In fairness to Professor Jensen, it must be said that he has never supported 
his interpretation as a universal formula. In his first book he explained that he 
was merely grouping the facts around a heme, and in this volume as in the other 
his development of the theme offers a =resh way of treating the politics of the 
time. Whatever limitations other scholazs may see in this treatment, it endows 
many important issues of the day with a new significance and leaves the reader 
with the inescapable conclusion that iz the “Critical Period” was critical, it was 
not so for the reasons that John Fiske had supposed. 


Brown University Epmunp S. Morcan 


THE LETTERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND JANE MECOM. Edited 
with an Introduction by Carl Van Doren. [Memoirs of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, Volume 27.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press for 
American Philosophical Society. 1950. Pp. xx, 380. $5.00.) 
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JANE MECOM: THE FAVORITE SISTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 
Carl Van Doren. (New York: Viking Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 255. $4.00.) 


‘THESE two volumes represent the last critical as well as the last creative writing 
of the ranking Franklin biographer of our generation. The biography, the only 
one of a woman by Carl Van Doren, is the direct result of his editing of the cor- 
respondence. Impressed by the quality of her letters and the remarkable per- 
sonality they revealed, he concluded that Jane merited a biography in her own 
right. lt was a courageous and loyal decision. Here was no great character known 
to the annals of history to attract the biographer. Van Doren had a wide range 
of acquaintances among colonial celebrities, yet he chose to write of a woman 
of lowly station almost entirely domestic in her activities and limited in her out- 
look on public affairs. It remains to be seen whether even his admiration, artistry, 
and cyclopedic knowledge of the family will win a place for Jane in the hall of 
fame, in which hero worship on a somewhat different level prevails. 

Since our knowledge of Jane is based so largely on the Letters, they have añ. 
importance quite apart from the fact that they are excellent reading. More than 
160 are brought together, 30 by Franklin and 31 by Jane not heretofore pub- 
lished, while the text of many of those that had been published has been collated 
with the originals with meticulous care. Each letter is preceded by an introductory 
note, elucidating otherwise obscure points in the text. These often represent la- 
borious research added to Van Doren’s already large store of knowledge of the 
Franklins. In general, the correspondence is extremely personal, relating largely 
to homely things—family, local news, the weather, pleasure on the part of an 
adoring sister at the honors to her brother, worries over his religious views, and 
occasional misgivings as to her own shortcomings in spelling, punctuation, etc. 
“There are few words spelt right,” she wrote on one occasion, to which he replied, 
“You write better, in my Opinion, than most American Women,” and teased her 
for seeking compliments, Here are found many of Franklin’s picturesque quota- 
tions like, “My face is now almost as well known as that of the moon.” The cor- 
respondence “fills out and enlarges the picture of Franklin,” while it discovers 
“an important American woman, a valiant, upright spirit, with so much woman 
and so much mind.” Franklin, one of the world’s ablest letter writers, is revealed 
in a new light, dealing not with political, scientific, social, or any other of the 
amazing variety of his activities, but as an understanding brother with a fine 
loyalty to family ties, reflecting the homely philosophy of Poor Richard in deeds 
as well as words, 

As a result of recent search more than one hundred letters by Franklin to his 
wife, Deborah, whom he usually addressed as “My dear child,” have been found. 
This calls for a revision of the statement that “Franklin wrote more letters to 
Jane than to any other person.” Incidentally an erratum on page 30, line 26, cor- 
recting the date 1784 to 1790, should also be noted. The volume of Letters is a first- 
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rate example of good bookmaking, combining attractive color scheme and com- 
position with artistic taste in the use of fonts quite worthy of “B. Franklin, 
Printer.” 

Meanwhile the publication of this group of Franklin correspondence naturally 
calls to mind the need of a definitive edition of his writings, similar to that of 
the Jefferson Papers, now in progress under the editorship of Dr. Julian Boyd. 
The editions of Bigelow, Sparks, and Smyth are inadequate, not only because 
of more rigorous editorial standards of our day but because of the large mass of 
new material which has come to light in recent years. Of these the American 
Philosophical Society has acquired a great many, some of which, like those here 
under review, have been separately published. Verner W. Crane's intensive search 
has added over ninety “new” pieces in tke English press by Franklin during the 
years 1758 to 1775. Franklin’s political propaganda in France during the Passy 
period was even more productive, and a similar study of it and the American 
press will manifestly yield equally surprising results. Much preparatory work 
will obviously be necessary. Even in the brief time since this review was written, 
a very fine Franklin letter to Jane has been found and added to the American 
Philosophical Society’s collection, for publication in the Library Bulletin for 1951, 
as a first addenda to the Van Doren volume. 


American Philosophical Society Wikram E. LINGELBACH 


QUAKERS AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. By Thomas E. Drake, Associate 
Professor of American History and Curator of the Quaker Collection, Haver- 
ford College. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, LI.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 245. $3.75.) 


ProrEssor Drake has made a notab:e contribution to historical scholarship. 
The influence and the power of the Quakers are well known, but here is docu- 
mentation in an important field by a man who understands the Quaker faith. 
The excellence of this work fully justifies the historical monograph as an instru- 
ment for the advancement of knowledge and at the same time demonstrates that 
this form of writing can be fascinating. 

The time covered, from George Fox to 1865, necessitates a survey of a vast 
literature, primary and secondary, from the time of Oliver Cromwell to tke pres- 
ent day. The reviewer fails to find a mention of Annie Heloise Abel and Frank 
J. Klingberg, 4 Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858 (1927), 
in which the force of British Quakerism is presented as a decisive factor in the 
mitigation or destruction of slavery in the Americas. However, key British Quakers 
of these two decades, Joseph Sturge, the Gurneys, Josiah and William Forster, 
John Candler, to cite several, appear in Drake’s pages, and besides he is writing 
primarily of slavery in America. 

The 37-page annotated bibliography and the notes are not merely a part of the 
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machinery of scholarship but an indispensable key to past scholarship and a guide 
for the future. The Yale University Press has not compelled the author to bundle 
the notes away at the end of the book or after each chapter. Readers wish to read 
the notes as they go along, sometimes all of them. It is to be hoped that the type 
of this volume will not be distributed because there will be a steady demand for it 
for half a century. Indeed, works on slavery and emancipation never die. Slavery, 
now more extensive and vicious than ever before, has the habit of recurring per- 
haps in a new disguise as in the case of the Amazon Valley, the Dutch East Indies, 
or Eurasia. The re-emergence of slavery was ably pointed out by Charles Morrow 
Wilson in his Trees and Test Tubes; The Story of Rubber (1943). Each genera- 
tion of emancipators strengthens its resolution by a backward glance at the achieve- 
ment of men of intelligence anc moral character. The Quaker theme is that eman- 
cipation need not be by war. Britain freed her 800,000 West Indian slaves by 
partial compensation. Brazil emancipated her 4,000,000 without war. The United 
States emancipated her 4,000,000 at a cost of a million white men and untoward 
consequences that will last a century. 


University of California, Los Angeles FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


PREBLE'S BOYS: COMMODORE PREBLE AND THE BIRTH OF AMER- 
ICAN SEA POWER. By Fletcher Pratt. (New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates. 1950. Pp. 419. $5.00.) 


Mr. Pratts most recent contribution to American naval history is neither ' 
history nor biography within the conventional acceptance of those terms. It is a 
collection of correlated and interlocked essays. They are informative, colorzul, fast 
moving, and action packed, but interpretative essays they continue to be—short 
narratives with a singleness of purpose and a unity of theme. Heavier handed, 
academic precisionists, thoroughly schooled in the dogmas of ¿bids. and op. cits. 
could easily deplore the absence of documentation and the paucity of source ref- 
erence. A brief could be filed against the selectivity of incidents from which are 
limned the biographical sketches that form the narrative threads for sixteen of the 
seventeen discourses. For example, the same number of words given to facts from 
the full life span of Captain Isaac Hull, the commander of Constitution in her 
battle with Guerriére, would produce a vastly different picture from that found in 
Preble's Boys. To pursue such a line of carping criticism, however, would achieve 
no more than to reveal an ignorance of the book's real value and purpose. 

Fletcher Pratt's purpose is pikestaff clear; even clearer than he states it in his 
own preface. His objective is to spotlight the source and quality of the fighting 
spirit that first manifested itsef on a broad base within the American Navy during 
the War of 1812. Mr. Pratt attributes it to Commodore Edward Preble, best known 
for his operations against the Barbary pirates, 1803-1804. The author concedes 
there were men in the young naval service prior to Preble who were endowed 
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with a fighting edge. But John Paul Jones and Thomas Truxton were the ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. Neither of these, Mr. Pratt contends, created a cli- 
mate of thought, the essential concept that it is more important that a warship be 
well fought than that it be well sailed. Mr. Pratt contends Preble not only did 
exactly that, but that he also did it so well that through his disciples the combat 
concept has extended down to our own day. Admiral Spruance, just before the 
battle of the Philippine Sea, insisted: “If the destroyers run out of fuel, send them 
back and we will proceed without them. I am going to strike that feet and I will 
not be distracted by details.” Thcugh he does not categorically say so, to Mr. Pratt 
that was more than Spruance talking. It was the spirit of Edward Preble, trans- 
mitted through the captains of 1812, thence through the contemporaries of Far- 
ragut, Dewey, Mahan, and Sims. To this end, Mr. Pratt submits a case that is 
both persuasive and good reading. 

For his exposition of the quality of the fighting spirit Preble transmitted to 
“his boys,” the author presents fifteen chapters, each a vignette of one of Preble’s 
boys in action during the War of 1812. Each reaches a climax in the battle that 
gave that officer’s name to history. Thus is brought together within a single bind- 
ing a superb account of ship actions in which the Americans were victorious; 
and a few, such as Chesapeake versus Shannon, in which the Americans lost. The 
ship evolutions shown in the battle diagrams are not materially different from 
those found in Theodore Roosevelt's naval history of the War of 1812 or in 
Mahan’s writings, but the diagrams are far more artistic, and more easily under- 
stood by the landsman. The accompanying narrative is also nontechnical. The net 
result is somewhat more than the stated objective. It becomes a sort of case history 
of the naval aspects of the War of 1812, written for popular consumption but well 
worth the scholar’s attention. 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin Jm Dan HiL 


THE BURNED-OVER DISTRICT: THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASTIC RELIGION IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 
1800-1850. By Whitney R. Cross, West Virginia University. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 383. $5.00.) 


EnrtgusiasM, which originally meant divine indwelling, has been both a 
seminal and a disruptive force in religious history. It has spread explosively from 
electrical storm centers for short periods. Because it asserts direct divine revela- 
tion as primary authority, it claims to shed new light to lighten the Gentiles. 
The new light turns to heat from friction with established interpretations of scrip- 
ture and community religious tradition. Heat and power can burn over, pry loose, 
and destroy; only when a movement is channeled by new scriptural or social au- 
thorities, as in Mormonism, does an endrring equilibrium emerge. 

Professor Cross analyzes the origins and manifestations of religious enthusiasm 
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along the Erie Canal towns and their hinterlands west of the Catskills and Adiron- 
dacks. He has lived long and observantly in this region. Writing from the basic 
assumptions of modern liberal and social Christianity, he brings perspective but 
not harsh judgment to his intimate observations. He uses a wide range of 
sources, and treats the evidence, queer or sensational as some of it is, with dis- 
crimination. He can feel within the period and the movement, whether benevolent 
reform, Antimasonry, Mormonism, Finney’s revival, perfectionism, millennialism, 
or communitarianism. He disposes of the myth of the godless New York frontier 
by discounting the testimony of interested missionaries and emphasizing the dif- 
ference between the small “church” of “professors” who have experienced con- 
version and the larger society of attenders and supporters. He clarifies the paradox 
of interdenominationalism and sectarianism. He finds that isms grew best during 
lulls immediately after land and canal booms, after western New York had passed 
the frontier subsistence stage but before it reached urban industrialism. To press 
for a closer correlation between revivalistic religion and its social background of 
agrarian “economic maturity” (p. 70) is, however, pressing too hard. The book 
is rewarding for other conclusions: that benevolent organizations were more na- 
tional in hope than in scope and were often dominated by the Presbyterians; that 
Mormonism was not a frontier religion in origin or expansion; that “Finney’s 
Holy Band” was not a definite organization. That ultras were one-idea men, how- 
ever, I do not find proved. 

Cross builds on Carl Carmer’s New York folklore and D. M. Ludlum’s work 
among the Vermont roots.of New York enthusiasm, but he resists more success- 
fully than either the temptation to produce interesting formulas or accept sensa- 
tional charges. He defends the character of Jemima Wilkinson, maintains greater 
detachment in dealing with the Oneida Perfectionists, and rejects the myth of 
Adventists on hilltops in ascension robes. He refines many of Ludlum’s con- 
clusions, usually by a better grasp of ideological as well as environmental condi- 
tions. More could have been done, as Ludlum did, with the interrelations of re- 
ligion and politics, e.g., Finney’s “new” measures and political rhetoric. 

The monograph dispenses with bibliographical padding through its skillfully 
constructed index. It needs a base map; the twenty-five distribution maps are de- 
ficient in statistical technique and presentation (lack of county and town rames, 
confusion between median and average [pp. 90, 93] choice of critical quantities), 
yet they and the careful use of the census show how much can be done ky this 
method. What next in this field? One might suggest equally well-rounded stud- 
ies of Universalism and Hicksite Quakerism in the Northeast and a study parallel 
to this on the Middle West. 


Earlham College THomas BASSETT 


THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN. Volume I, DOUGLAS, BUCHANAN, 
AND PARTY CHAOS, 1857-1859. Volume II, PROLOGUE TO CIVIL 
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WAR, 1859-1861. By Allan Nevins. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1950. Pp. xii, 472; vil, 524. $12.50.) 


THESE two volumes are, as the author tells us in his preface, complete in 
themselves, but they constitute elso a sequel to the author’s two previous volumes 
entitled Ordeal of the Union, so that the four between them cover the history 
of the United States from 1846 to 1861. There must be few scholars in the United 
States or outside it who are competent to deliver an expert judgment upon the 
whole of these present two volumes, and there are probably not many more who 
could judge with authority any substantial part of the impressive and fascinating 
whole. But there are many, of whom the present reviewer is one, who will be 
able without difficulty to appreciate the value of this fine work, for, without being 
experts, they can recognize, when they see it, sound scholarship combined with 
the capacity to write history. This combination is not really so common among 
professional historians that its presence should pass unnoticed. To those who 
know the work of Allan Nevins it comes as no surprise, of course, to find such a 
rare combination, yet it should be remembered that neither scholarship nor good 
writing necessarily come without much labor and sweat and heart-searching and 
disappointment, and all honor is due to one who has for so long consistently 
maintained the highest of standards both as a scholar and as a writer. 

The ordeal of the Union is a great theme, the greatest in American history, 
surely, up to 1941, and among the greatest in thé whole history of the world. Yet, 
although even the most incompetent historian could scarcely fail to convey some 
hint of its greatness in writing of the years from 1861 to 1870, it is immeasurably 
harder to portray this great theme in the period from 1846 to-1861, and particu- 
larly for the years 1857 to 1861, which are the subject of this book. The story 
is packed with immense and complicated detail; there is much involved and sor- 
did and petty politics to be unraveled and assessed; there are long, polemical, 
dreary, and ephemeral speeches to be traversed—all this alongside the clash of 
personalities, the fire of passions, heroism anc fanaticism, selfishness and altruism. 
The mere task of telling an ordered and lucid story is enough to tax the skill of 
the ordinary historian. To raise the narrative to the heights which the great theme 
deserves, while at the same time to keep fairly in the picture what was dull and 
sordid and tortuous, to expound what is intricate and obscure, to face the difficul- 
ties of personality or problem and not to avoid them, call for supreme and unique 
talents. Nevins has achieved this goal magnificently. For grasp and power and 
selective skill and profundity he is approached, in my view, only by James G. 
Randall in the earlier chapters of his great conspectus The Civil War and Recon- 
struction. 

Of course no one will be ready to accept every judgment or every statement in 
Nevins’ work without question cr dispute. If the theme is the greatest in Ameri- 
can history, it is also the most controversial. Some may feel that he is too hard on 
Douglas. I confess that Douglas’ comment on Lincoln’s “House Divided” speech: 
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“Why should the Union be all free or all slave?” (I, 364) has always seemed to me 
a fair and apt reply. I feel that Nevins lets Lincoln off too lightly here (pp. 359 
ff.). Yet this matter is small when placed beside his extended treatment cf the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. These speeches can seldom be read in these days. They 
are dreary and involved; much of them is unworthy of preservation. Yet Nevins 
somehow has brought them to life, and he comes nearer to doing justice to Doug- 
las in his treatment of them than any other writer known to me. 

To the great and fundamental question of interpretation which must underlie all 
attempts to write the history of this period—“Why did the war between the states 
break out?”—no answer, of course, can escape controversy. Nevins answers this 
question boldly and with wisdom, and the pages (II, 462-71) in which he draws 
together his reflections and conclusions on this difficult topic repay the most care- 
ful study. His view is summed up in these words: “It was not primarily a war 
about slavery alone, although that institution seemed to many the grand cause. 
It was a war over slavery and the future position of the Negro race in North 
America” (p. 470). With that conclusion I would venture, if I may presume to 
say so, to agree entirely. I would only add that to say this is, in my view, to say 
that the war was about slavery. The two things were inextricably involved. 

There is not space enough to pick out, as one would wish, all the points of in- 
terest and the chapters of special value, such as that on the Dred Scott decision, 
for example, (I, chap. 4) or that entitled “Slavery in a World Setting” (II, chap. 
5). May we conclude by raising a relatively minor point, which admirzrs of 
Lincoln may perhaps find interesting. It seems that we are still no nearer certainty 
about whether Lincoln made that notorious remark about the impossibility of 
fooling all the people all the time (I, 382-83).:In a footnote Nevins writes: “It 
sounds like Lincoln. . .” For my part, Ido not think it does! But supposing he 
did say it at Clinton, are we to believe that he said it on September 8, 1858, as 
Carl Sandburg says (Lincoln, the Prairie Years, Il, 142), or on September 2, 1858, 
which is the date Nevins suggests here? 


All Souls College, Oxford, England K. C. WHEARE 


AND THE WAR CAME: THE NORTH AND THE SECESSION CRISIS, 
1860-1861. By Kenneth M. Stampp. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 331. $4.50.) 


Tue analysis of the course of events upon which any theory of causation re- 
lating to the American Civil War must be based is complex and has invited a 
wide degree of specialization. So intricate is the pattern that the unraveling and 
identification of the threads which comprise it have been a long-continued process 
not yet ended. Mr. Stampp has selected one of these threads and subjected it to a 
specialist’s keen study. This thread is the evolution of northern public opinion 
regarding the mounting crisis which came to climax in mid-April, 1862. 
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The author is of the opinion that with the enmity between the sections so 
bitter, the sensible thing would have been a peaceful separation. But this idea the 
North would not tolerate and his chief purpose is to find out why. In order to 
discover the answer he endeavors to take what amounts to a running opinion poll 
as the crisis became increasingly acute. The material for these polls has been 
found in the columns of some fifty-odd newspapers published in the East and 
Middle West, together with the material available in Perkins, Northern Editorials 
on Secession, in the correspondence files of such members of Congress, mainly 
Republicans, as are readily accessible, and in the pages of the Congressional 
Globe. 

From these opinion samplings, the author draws the conclusion that so 
strongly did northern opinion identify the national interest with sectional self- 
interest that there was a general unwillingness to accept any compromise that 
would impair it, and a growing determination to fight to promote it, somewhat 
confusing the protection of self-interest with a crusading zeal to fight sin. North- 
ern efforts at compromise were therefore not only perfunctory but hypocritical. 
Northern leaders felt they had an advantage and they never meant to surrender 
any appreciable portion of it. He also found a few quotations which show that 
some believed a war would be profitable to northern economic and political in- 
terests. This rising tide of belligerency he essays to correlate with the developing 
policies of Buchanan and Lincoln in hardling the crisis. 

This is an excellent piece of specialized work and on the whole it shows care- 
ful craftsmanship and good judgment. Mr. Stampp is particularly discerning in 
his treatment of the personal situations of Buchanan and Lincoln, Of the former 
he takes a sensible view, making him neither the villain nor the persecuted con- 
stitutional saint. He corrects certain recent misconceptions of Lincoln’s motives 
and endeavors to relieve him of the implications of inviting bloodshed to save 
his party. His exposure of some of the sham of compromise-seeking is revealing, 
though his plan of exposition does not permit him to give space to the efforts of 
Douglas and certain of his northern Democratic and border-state associates to 
that end, nor to the work of the Peace Convention. For he has set rather arbitrary 
limits on the sources he used, probably because of lack of time and facilities for 
wider coverage. His concentration on Republican material and Republican opin- 
ion has led him to get less than he might have from the papers of Democratic 
politicos. 

The main thesis of the book, that the war came primarily because of an in- 
creasingly belligerent attitude on the part of the North to protect the national in- 
terest and incidentally to promote its own, it is statistically not possible to demon- 
strate. The only numerical check that we have, the election returns of 1860, show 
a nonaggressive plurality of voters in the North. But these heads were counted 
in November, not in the following April. The sampling demonstrates that the ag- 
gressive feeling was there and if a specialist may be somewhat overenthusiastic 
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about the influence of the trend he has so carefully analyzed, that is a normal char- 
acteristic of specialization which need give no concern. The author's work makes 
another thread in the complex pattern much clearer, and the pattern itself the 
more meaningful, but the pattern of causation itself is still obscure, perhaps in the 
nature of things it must always remain so. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NichoLs 


THE GALLANT HOOD. By John P. Dyer. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. 383. $3.50.) 

In The Gallant Hood Professor Dyer fills a long, glaring gap in Civil War 
history. His portrait of Hood, based on extensive new research, is balanced and 
eminently readable. 

The author’s achievement is the more impressive in view of the dearth of per- 
sonal material bearing on his subject. Most of Hood’s own papers were lost. Those 
which survived are widely scattered. Collateral materials also are sketchy and 
diffused. Professor Dyer’s mainstay was the voluminous Official Records (cited 
by many historians of the Civil War period, but thoroughly probed by relatively 
few), which he used to great advantage. He also obtained helpful data from 
newspapers, personal narratives, unit histories, and secondary studies. His text 
and footnotes show frequent reference to Mary Boykin Chesnut’s inimitable Diary, 
both old and new editions, Polley’s Hood’s Texas Brigade, Freeman’s books on 
Lee, and Hood’s own apologetic Advance and Retreat. 

Professor Dyer’s treatment of Hood is sympathetic, but his is the sympathy 
born of understanding a tragic character. He shows no inclination toward glossing 
over his subject’s weaknesses or magnifying his virtues. The Hood revealed here 
is one who began his war career as a bold, generous, lovable man and who ex- 
celled as a leader of regiment, brigade, and division. But the plaudits of wor- 
shipful women and the acclaim of political leaders turned his head. From being 
magnanimous and high principled he sank to unbecoming criticism of his military 
superior and to designing flattery of ruling politicians. The high command won 
in part by these questionable methods proved his undoing. For he who had shone 
brilliantly as the leader of hundreds failed miserably as a leader of the thousands 
who composed the hard-fighting but hapless Army of Tennessee. 

The author is not quite so judicious in weighing some of Hood’s associates. 
Longstreet, in particular, is made to appear in worse light than now seems justi- 
fiable. Certainly the concept of a small-souled, sulking “War Horse,” consciously 
impeding Lee’s efforts at Gettysburg becomes highly questionable in view of 
the studies of Kenneth P. Williams and the late Donald B. Sanger, neither of 
whom is cited by the author. 

The only factual error of any consequence noted by the reviewer is the state- 
ment (p. 235) that at Resaca, Georgia, “there was no battle.” Johnston’s official 
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report of Resaca tells of “heavy attacks . . . handsomely repulsed” and Sherman 
reported a “heavy battle” there. William F. Fox in his Regimental Losses in the 
American Civil War credits several thousand casualties to the threé days’ opera- 
tions at Resaca. 

The author's style borders on the breezy at times, but this fault, if it be a 
fault, is far more than offset by his rare gift of narration. The Gallant Hood is an 
admirable book about a fascinating character. 


Emory University Bett Irvin WILEY 


A JOURNAL OF THE McKINLEY YEARS. By Charles G. Dawes. Edited, and 
with a Foreword, by Bascom N. Timmons. (La Grange, Ill.: The Towers. 
1950. Pp. xxiv, 458. $3.00.) 


Tue defeat of William Jennings Bryan in 1896 and the resulting McKinley 
years seem almost like ancient history to college students today. Two world wars, 
a grim depression, and the presidencies of the two Roosevelts and Wilson tend 
to dim interest in the decade when the nation first emerged as a great world 
power and when the two major political parties first concerned themselves with 
the troublesome question of the role of the government in the economy. 

The decade of the 1890's, in much the same manner as such decades as the 
1930's and the 1850's, holds a fascination for the student of American development, 
and contains a rich mine of material on the behavior of the American electorate. 
Many books have been written about the Populist-Bryan-Agrarian reform move- 
ments and about the liberal Republican roots of Theodore Roosevelt's Square 
Deal. The more conservative Republican development and particularly the ideas 
and actions of leaders like McKinley have received less attention than they de- 
serve. The publication of the Journal of Charles G. Dawes covering the McKinley 
years is, therefore, an important contribution to scholars in their efforts to re- 
create this period. 

The Charles G. Dawes Journal opens with his activities as a lawyer and 
financier in Nebraska and his early support of William McKinley for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. In 1895, Dawes moved to Chicago, and he soon 
headed the McKinley campaign in Illinois. During the Bryan-McKinley struggle, 
Dawes, although only thirty-one, was second in command in the Republican 
campaign and responsible for the funds used by the national committee. The 
Journal entries discussing these funds dispose of the charge that many millions of 
dollars were available to the national committee, although, of course, the national 
committee did not necessarily have all the information about funds expended by 
state and local Republican committees. 

After the election, McKinley took Dawes to Washington as comptroller of 
the currency. Of these years, the editor notes in the foreword, “Although Dawes 
was still the youngest man in Washington in anything like a comparable office 
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the President leaned on him more and more, made a confidant of him and dem- 
onstrated his complete confidence in him in many ways.” Dawes saw the President 
daily, for instance, during the days leading up to the Spanish American War, and 
his comments on the pressures on McKinley for war amplify what is now gen- 
erally accepted. 

The Journal contains particularly interesting material on Mark Hanna's atti- 
tude toward Theodore Roosevelt in 1900 and on the days following the death 
of McKinley. Shortly after Roosevelt became President, Mr. Dawes returned to 
his banking activities in Chicago. The remaining pages deal mainly with business 
and political developments over the next few years. ; 

This book obviously will be of chief interest to scholars. It is most unfortunate, 
as a result, that the editor, newspaperman Bascom N. Timmons, failed to indicate 
by ellipses those parts of the Journal material that he deleted. Furthermore, the 
editor failed to supply explanatory material for obscure events and even more ob- 
scure individuals. If properly edited, the Journal would have been far more 
valuable. All the editor seems to have done is to cut the Journal to publishable 
size and write a foreword. The title page to be strictly accurate should read: ‘Se- 
lected, and with a Foreword, by Bascom N. Timmons.” 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


THE WHITIN MACHINE WORKS SINCE 1831: A TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY COMPANY IN AN INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE. By Thomas R. 
Navin, Assistant Professor of Business History, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, George F. Baker Foundation, Harvard University. [Harvard 
Studies in Business History, Number 15.] (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xxix, 654. $6.50.) l 


THE SACO-LOWELL SHOPS: TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDING IN 
NEW ENGLAND, 1813-1949. By George Sweet Gibb, formerly Instructor in 
Business History, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity; at present Senior Associate in Research, Business History Founda- 
tion. [Harvard Studies in Business History, Number 16.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xxvii, 835. $7.50.) 


Tue latest volumes in the series of studies so ably and successfully edited by 
Professor Gras deal with a type of business little known to, or appreciated by, the 
American people generally. As one of the authors so aptly remarks, people “know 
more about the companies that manufacture soap, cigarettes and soft drinks than 
about the firms that produce machinery and heavy equipment.” And yet, as he 
adds, “in any highly mechanized civilization the makers of producers’ goods are 
the real moulders of every-day life, for without their labor-saving products mod- 
ern living standards would never have been attained.” 
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The two companies whose histories are told in the volumes under review 
have long specialized in the manufacture of textile machinery; and both are the 
outgrowths of cotton-manufacturing enterprises. The Whitin family originally 
owned a cotton mill in Northbridge, Massachusetts. This led them into the manu- 
facture of machinery with which to operate cotton mills. Gradually, their interest 
in the building of machinery supplanted their concern with the production of 
cotton goods. Although the Machine Works has expanded through the decades to 
the point where it ranks second among the plants devoted to the manufacture of 
textile machinery, it remained a family enterprise until a few years ago. 

The beginning. of the Saco-Lowell Shops may be traced back to three cotton- 
manufacturing plants, where the manufacture of machinery, originally under- 
taken to equip those particular mills, ultimately became a business in its own 
tight. One of the ancestors of the Saco-Lowell Shops was the Boston Manufactur- 
ing Company at Waltham, Massachusetts, where Francis Cabot Lowell first 
brought all stages of the cotton manufacture together under one roof. Paul Moody 
built on the spot the machinery for this plant. When the center of the cotton manu- 
facture shifted to Lowell, the machine manufacture moved with it and developed 
into the Lowell Machine Shop. The present pre-eminence of the Saco-Lowell Shops 
in the manufacture of textile machinery is the result not of the growth of a single 
_ unit, as in the case of the Whitin Company, but of the combination of the Lowell 
Machine Shop with the Saco Machine Shops at Biddeford, Maine. 

These two volumes maintain throughout the high standard of excellence we 
have come to expect from the “Harvard Studies in Business History.” If the later 
years are treated in greater detail than the earlier, that is doubtless the result of 
greater availability of materials, and the opportunities for personal interviews with 
company officials. To the studert of history in its more general aspects the forma- 
tive years will probably prove zhe more interesting. For the one primarily con- 
cerned with business history the record of the later period will provide a rich 
and varied fare. One of the significant contributions of the two books is the revela- 
tion, for the first time, of the part which the New England builders of textile ma- 
chinery played in the development of the cotton manufacture in the southern 
states after 1875. 


Brown University ` AMES B. HEDGES 
Y 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Dixon 
Wecter, et al. Preface by Rovert E. Spiller. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 176. $2.50.) 


Tue five lectures here collected were given in the inaugural series of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, in 1948. Writes Robert 
E. Spiller: “From five points of view—social institutions, literature, science, phi- 
losophy, and religion—it asks a single question: who are we?” 
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The good sense and intellectual hospitality of these five contributors seem to 
fall somewhere between the lukewarm qualities of the genteel tradition and a new, 
mid-century calm of desperation that seems to have fallen over American intellec- 
tual discourse. If the genteel tradition was complacent, the mid-century calm 
seems somewhat apathetic. And despite such titles as “Science and Humanity,” 
and “New Forms for Old Faith,” these lectures betray many of the faults associ- 
ated with capsule treatment of large matters. 

The late Dixon Wecter, attempting a roundup of the social transitions of the 
last three decades or so, performs a prodigy of condensation worthy of a first-rate 
journalist. He fails to balance his level-headed picture of the new group-minded- 
ness with a hard-put question about the price we pay for it. F. O. Matthiessen, dis- 
cussing “The Pattern of Literature,” all too willingly accepts social criticism as the 
function of literature. One-result is that he leaves himself little time to exploit his 
valuable conviction that poetry has maintained a greater continuity of effort and 
discipline in the last four decades than prose. He attributes this, reasonably enough, 
to poetry’s noncommercial freedom to pursue a craft ideal, He might have added 
that poetry’s readers have learned to welcome poetic experiment and plurality 
during the same four decades in which the fiction audience and the fiction writer 
have antiartistically put most of their eggs in the one basket of a sort of decayed 
naturalism, and are now stuck with it. 

Detlev W. Bronk’s lecture on “Science and Humanity” shows our increasing 
awareness that many Americans are inclined to distrust scientists. Bronk looks at 
the matter largely from the point of view of the scientists themselves, and argues 
that they work best if they are free from an overorganization of their goals and 
techniques by nonscientists, This professional preoccupation hardly casts an eye 
in the direction of the many adult Americans who have never had any personal 
contact with science or a scientist. Can they be persuaded that science deserves 
autonomy by anything less than an advertising campaign which makes a point 
of explaining in concrete instances the way in which a scientist needs it? Perhaps 
many Americans envy scientists because scientists seem so happy with nature; and 
in their hearts they may even be mean enough to wonder why men who seem 
so occupationally in the clover want freedom too. 

Brand Blanshard’s “The Heritage of Idealism,” a review of recent tendencies 
in American philosophy, and George F. Thomas’ “New Forms for Old Faith,” 
a review of religious thought, present once more the American division of labor 
in these fields. American philosophy seems to have made hardly a move, since Wil- 
liam James, in the direction of mastering the new worlds of psychology and 
physics. We seem to need a new form of discourse in which speculative reason, 
appealing at once to the scientifically skilled and the emotionally adept, carves out 
a new sense of the universe. As things go in the meantime, a reborn idealism 
continues to think the best of man, while religion thinks more and more the 
worst of him. Some sectors of American Protestantism, according to George 
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Thomas, appear to be proud of their new “religious realism” about man. Mr. 
Thomas doesn’t seem much concerned that while the respectable-class sectors of 
Protestantism pursue a course of realistic adjustment to a world of middle-class 
sinners, the unrespectable-class sectors give evidences of a new revivalism. If 
American Roman Catholicism contains and even condones its own reactionaries, 
thus affording them scme prctection, it also holds them under autocratic control. 
American Protestantism, by contrast, the victim of its class structure, leaves its 
rural, lower-middle class and unsuccessful members to the authoritarian wrath 
and gush of the evangelists. This, perhaps, is “religious realism” with a vengeance. 


University of Chicago Reve, Denney 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES: HISTORICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. In three volumes. By Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Former Secretary of Yale University, Former Canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Introduction by Ralph Henry Gabriel, Sterling Professor of 
American History in Yale University. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1950. Pp. Ixix, 936; 799; 1042. $25.00.) 


THE increasing interest in church-state relationships that has been in evidence 
in recent years is well served by this monumental work, which is without ques- 
tion the most extensive treatment of the historical development of the separation 
of church and state that has ever been published. As indicated by the author, 
the volumes are not to be considered as a legal or constitutional treatise on the 
topics covered but rather as a historical, factual, and interpretative consideration, 
referring to constitutions, laws, and court decisions only as they are necessary 
to show the attitude and legislation of the state in matters affecting the churches 
and religious freedom. 

It is the author’s contention that separation of church and state and its corol- 
lary, religious liberty, as experienced in the United States are primarily the prod- 
ucts of the American Constitution and the Bill of Rights, coupled with the ideals, 
traditions, and laws which have resulted from them. The great array of ma- 
terials marshaled in support of separation of church and state as set forth in the 
American Constitution, particularly in the First Amendment to the Constitution 
and now, by interpretation of our highest courts, the application of the First 
Amendment to the states through the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, goes far in support of the contention that the principle of separation of 
church and state constitutes America’s greatest contribution to the science of gov- 
ernment. Here in America it has been demonstrated that organized religions dif- 
fering markedly from one another can exist and flourish side by side in a free 
society with no effective threat to democratic government, and without govern- 
ment support or control. And, on the contrary, it has been proved that a gov- 
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ernment existing of the people, by the people, and for the people can govern a 
free society without including organized religions in its concerns. 

The author’s exposition suggests the premise that not only is freedom of 
conscience or religious liberty the “basic freedom without which other civil and 
political freedoms and rights cannot survive” but that it is essential to the effective 
working of democracy. Similarly, special emphasis is given to the need for re- 
ligion, more particularly Christianity, for the effective working of democracy, 
which he sums up in the following statement: 


We have said enough to show our conviction that monotheistic religion, es- 
pecially as shown in the teachings of Jesus, and democracy cannot be long divorced 
without danger. Religion, in the form worked out under the Jewish prophets and 
reaching its climax in Jesus Christ and the Gospels, provides the inspiration, the 
philosophical justification, and the only solid hope for the realization of democ- 
racy. It has been one of the tragedies of the last century and a half in Europe that 
because of the inadequate vision and overconservatism of the church, and the 
greater emphasis of the liberal state on things material rather than on things 
spiritual, the two great forces of Christianity and democracy drifted apart [HL 
711,712]. 


These aspects of the question are undoubtedly factors which led the author 
to include at great length social and cultural considerations which are in many 
instances at best only remotely related to the subject of separation of church and 
state. His assumption that the United States is a “Christian nation,” as stated by 
the United States Supreme Court a good many years ago, in the light of more re- 
cent decisions might perhaps more properly be modified to define the United 
States as a nation in which approximately one half of its population are members 
of the Christian religion, a fact which has been a contributing influence in the 
ideals, traditions, practices, and legislation of the American government. Such 
a definition would more nearly harmonize with recent trends in American juris- 
prudence. . 

In marked contrast to the position taken on the principle of separation of 
church and state by Professor R. Freeman Butts in his recent book The Ameri- 
can Tradition in Religion and Education (Boston, 1950), some of the positions 
taken by Dr. Stokes relative to social endeavor, the question of taxation, providing 
chaplains in Congress and in the Army and the Navy, and encouraging religion 
in the interest of the general welfare—“but . . . it [the state] must be scrupulously 
careful to treat all law-abiding religious bodies alike”—are indicative of the ap- 
plication of the ‘principle of “co-operation” between church and state. Adherence 
to this principle would lead us to recognize the practice early followed in a number 
of our states having multiple establishments of religion, which had come to take 
the place of the single establishments of the colonial period. At the time of the 
adoption of our Constitution, in 1789, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, and South Carolina had multiple establishments of religion but 
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in the struggle for separation of church and state these establishments were even- 
tually abolished. 

Dr. Stokes concludes that seme of the difficult adjustments in church and 
state relationships are now gradually being worked out and that the only addi- 
tional amendment in the field worthy of serious consideration at present is one 
which is already embodied in many state constitutions, in the statutes of most 
states, and in the interpretation of the Supreme Court, namely, “to forbid the grant 
of public funds to denominational institutions or agencies.” While he advocates 
that the churches should take a vital interest in social welfare work and uphold 
the highest standards of citizenship, he admonishes them as a rule to abstain from 
party politics, taking part in political matters only when great moral issues are at 
stake. Throughout, Dr. Stokes emphasizes the wisdom that has been demonstrated 
in observing the principles of separation of church and state as set forth by the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights, and that whereas these principles have been 
violated at times, such violations have been the result of a failure to recognize 
properly the issues involved in a complete separation of church and state rather 
than the repudiation of these principles by the American people. 

Dr. Stokes's study of the facts of his:ory clearly repudiates the untenable posi- 
tion taken by J. M. O’Neill in his book Religion and Education under the Con- 
stitution (New York, 1949), in which Mr. O’Neill violently attacks the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Rutledge’s interpretation of the First Amendment. Mr. 
O’Neill maintains that the federal Constitution does not prevent federal grants 
to parochial schools, or to parochial teaching in public schools, when all denomina- 
tions are treated alike and state laws permit, and that the First Amendment served 
to restrict only the federal government, specifically reserving such powers to the 
states. Such a position voids the principle of separation of church and state com- 
pletely and overlooks the fact that Madison and Jefferson, who were primarily 
responsible for religious freedom guaranteed by the First Amendment, had al- 
ready succeeded by 1785 in securing the adoption of “A Bill for the Establish- 
ment of Religious Freedom in Virginia” by the state legislature, showing that 
they were endeavoring to apply to the states the same principles that were to be- 
come a part of the federal Constitution. 

This monumental work is divided into two books, consisting of three volumes 
of approximately one thousand pages each. There is an excellent bibliography with 
brief reviews of over three hundred books, a table of dates, and appendixes; an 
addenda records recent actions and developments, some of which occurred while 
the volumes were being printed. As is essential to a study of such proportions, 
an adequate index of 116 pages is provided. The printing and binding are excel- 
lent. 

The very tolerant spirit manifested by Dr. Stokes, which is apparent through- 
out, may lead the reader at times to wish that the author would clarify his posi- 
„tion more fully and take a more pronounced stand where he sometimes appears 
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to be somewhat reticent. But it must be said that the study represents the greatest 
collection and organization of materials that has ever been brought to bear upon 
the subject, Encyclopedic in scope, well documented, clearly written, it constitutes 
a veritable history of religion in the United States and shows the historical growth 
of religious freedom under our constitutional provisions for separation of church 
and state. Whatever shortcomings the study may have, and regardless of the criti- 
cisms that may be leveled at it, this much is certain: Dr. Stokes has given unstint- 
ingly of his services and his ability in making a genuine contribution to the en- 
richment of our literature in the field of American history and church-state rela- 
tionships. i 


Washington, D.C. Arvin W. JOHNSON 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN RELIGION AND EDUCATION. By 
R. Freeman Butts. [Beacon Press Studies in Freedom and Power.] (Boston: 
Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 230. $3.00.) l 


THE reassessment of the history of church-state relaticns in religion and edu- 
cation in the United States is the theme of Dr. Butts’s latest study, which is de- 
signed for the educational profession, leaders in government and society, and the 
general public. Disclaiming any “final or dogmatic answers,” Butts seeks to fur- 
nish “the historical perspective upon which to base sound public policy.” Conscien- 
tiously, he points out his personal view that “the historic principle of separation 
of church and state as defined in 175 years of American history is a desirable tradi- 
tion to maintain in American education” (p. xiv). 

Slightly more than half of this monograph deals with religion. To Dr. Butts, 
church-state separation means no establishment of religion, whether single or mul- 
tiple, and complete freedom of religion. He traces the changes in the concept from 
the seventeenth century, when it meant public support and legal enforcement of 
religious orthodoxy, to the toleration of dissenters in ths eighteenth, and to the 
tendency toward separation during the early national period. From the Recon- 
struction to the present there has taken place the fulfillment of “the process 
whereby the principle of complete ‘co-operation’ of church and state has been re- 
placed by the principle of complete separation of church and state” (p. 107). With 
respect to education, by 1900 there was an “almost universal” prohibition among 
the states against the sectarian use of public funds and the ban on religious in- 
struction in the public schools became widespread; in brief, “a close study of state 
constitutions, state statutes, and court decisions shows that the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state in education was almost completely accepted throughout 
the United States by 1900” (pp. 137-38). In line with his interpretation of the his- 
torical data which he adduces, Butts regards any sort of public aid to religious 
schools—however indirect the form may take, i.e., auxiliary services such as bus 
transportation, school lunches, etc.—as detrimental to the cause of separation, He 
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equally opposes any type of religious teaching in the public schools, although 
his stand on this issue is not as outspoken as on the matter of funds. “Aid to 
all religious groups is as clear a violation of separation as is aid to one religious 
group in preference to others” (p. 150), he argues. However, he does permit the 
granting of health services to parochial children if they are dispensed under public 
administration and control. 

The author's treatment of the colonial period is rather elementary for the 
experienced historian who is familiar with the monographic literature. The later 
sections show higher standards of documentation, including as they do material 
based on laws, court decisions, letters, and several manuscript sources. The text 
embodies long extracts from the Everson and McCollum decisions, as well as 
from other pertinent materials, 

As a rule, Dr. Butts takes considerable pains to cite the proper evidence. Here 
and there, however, his personal views intrude in the form of subjective and dog- 
matic statements, e.g., pages 108-109, 129, 147-49, 158, 161, 166-67, 169, 205. 
Another disturbing habit is the injection of generalizations on the flimsy founda- 
tions of insufficient or no documentary proof, e.g., pages 67, 111, 118, 146. He 
seems to take it for granted that Thomas Jefferson's famous letter about “building 
a wall of separation between church and state” to the Danbury Baptist Associa- 
tion in 1802 and the various pronouncements in a similar vein by James Madi- 
son have perpetual legal force. This “wall of separation” becomes a solid, im- 
pregnable fortress to Butts, notwithstanding the fact that he shows on one page 
that he is aware of long-established breaches (p. 108). His adamantine attitude 
is such that he fights for complete separation when there is none and never likely 
to be one. This eye-shutting tactic is also extended to the status of secularism in 
the public schools. He appears to write als ob there were no King James Version 
readings, hymn singing, Nativity plays, and other evidences of religious instruc- 
tion in publicly owned and operated schools. 

There can be no doubt that a good historical treatment of church-state relations 
in education is an essential item in these days of mud-slinging controversy. Surely, 
an up-to-date, objective account of this subject can help well-intentioned citizens 
to see the problem in proper perspective. The various monographs, decisions, laws, 
and other materials need to be correlated and synthesized. What Dr. Butts has 
done, and exceptionally well, is ta present effectively one side of the picture. 
Although he discusses adequately the opposing views, he seldom succeeds in doing 
real justice to any argument other than his own. The pressing problem of the 
relationship of church, state, and school still awaits the hand of a more dispas- 
sionate historian. 


New York University WiLLiam W. BRICKMAN 


THE POPULAR BOOK: A HISTORY OF AMERICA’S LITERARY TASTE. 
By James D. Hart. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. 351. 


$5.00.) 
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Amonc people who write books, who publish them, who review them, no 
question is raised so often as that of why a particular volume has started a 
stampede into the stores. Rather, since few books achieve longevity and most are 
stillborn, it is the negative form of the question that is put most frequently: “Why 
didn’t my book sell?” 

The traditional answer, given after all such literary autopsies, is: “Who 
knows?” As the publishers say in effect: many influences upon the fate of a book 
are enclosed in mystery; investigations of taste still leave an editor’s task in the 
realm of the occult sciences, calling for fanatical faith, incantations, appeasement 
of the gods, and, above all, human sacrifice. 

James Hart, however, has dared to write a book of his own deanei to show 
that there is more to this matter than publishers find it profitable to admit to dis- 
heartened authors. It is not impossible to discover in retrospect what elements in 
a crucial situation have, in this age and in that, driven Americans to what they 
have always tended to regard as the reckless act of buyirg a book. Something in 
Tom Paine’s Common Sense, in Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, in Mark 
Twain's Roughing It lighted up the sky for the men and women of the day. 
Paine and Mrs. Stowe clarified, simplified, dramatized issues that had seized upon 
the imaginations of men, women, and children. Mark Twain's audience was 
equally broad and inclusive when he began to reveal the West at the very moment 
when the impulse to expand had canalized the ardor of a whole people. 

Obviously there is still room for the practice of book publishing as occult 
science for it is not easy to know in advance which “social compulsions” will 
` prove to be irrepressible and which will be deflected by the whim of circum- 
stance. But what Mr. Hart offers in this book is something of substantial value: a 
shrewd, witty, and altogether intelligible account of what were American values 
in different periods of our e and of how these values came to be rep- 
resented in popular taste. ` 

This view of social history, oblique as it is, possesses the advantage of a kind 
of uncluttered consistency. Without being obliged to keep in mind a multitude of 
details about national aspiration, economic pressure, group consciousness of one 
kind and another, we steal a look over the shoulder of the seventeenth century 
reader, the reader in the Age of Reason or in the Gilded Age to see what his 
book is. A great deal of knowledge about these larger matters is implicit in what 
Mr. Hart says of their effect on popular taste. But the revealing moment of choice 
in the bookstore is the one he seizes upon artfully in ozder to show us what we 
have been. 

Hart does not claim too much for the significance of his study. Though the 
“books a people choose to read . . . reflect their psyche at the moment they select 
them,” clearly this psyche, belonging to the small percentage of people who buy 
books, must not be forced upon the majority of men and women who do nothing 
to affect the popularity of printed matter. The relatiorship of taste to principle 
is never rigidly consistent. The Puritans had a great appetite for works of piety 
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but they had a penchant for pornography, too. The level of discrimination as 
reflected in the best-selling list seems to fluctuate unreasonably. We are obliged 
to consider taste to have been good in a moment when everyone wanted to read 
Pamela and bad when everyone was trying to beg, borrow, or steal Gene Stratton 
Porter’s novel embarrassingly called Freckles. But these inconsistencies are related 
to the compelling impulse to find sustaining values in the human experience. As 
Mr. Hart says, “The reasons for the popularity ‘of each book may be seen with 
some clarity through its relation to certain drives of the period in which it found 
its audience.” Human history in its great sweep must try to comprehend all these 
‘drives. Mr. Hart’s book gives us an amused and amusing glimpse of a few of the 
most spontaneous responses ta social compulsion. 


University of Minnesota James GRAY 


AMERICAN PAINTING: HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION. By Virgil 
Barker. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xxvii, 717. $12.50.) 


Ismam's History of American Painting has been the standard work on this 
subject since 1905. It is now very much out of date. The first half of the twentieth 
century has been a period of growing interest in American art; research has dis- 
covered new material; old facts have been reinterpreted; artists little understood 
at the turn of the century have come into prominence; outmoded theories have 
been replaced by new. While many first-rate studies of individual artists have been 
made and important books covering certain aspects of American painting, such 
as E. P. Richardson’s Romantic Painting in America have been written, Virgil 
Barker is the first since Isham to write a comprehensive survey devoted exclusively 
to American painting. His new book replaces Isham’s although it does not cover 
quite so long a period. Isham continues until 1905, thus including Whistler, 
Sargent, and their contemporaries. Barker ends in 1880 with Homer, Ryder, and 
Eakins. Both writers include the lesser artists and artisans as well as the promi- 
nent. But Barker includes many artists who have been rediscovered since Isham 
wrote. Moreover, changes in taste and times have brought artists who were not 
recognized in Isham’s day into prominence. Thus, eight pages are devoted to 
Ryder who received only one in Isham. 

Barker’s style flows easily. He includes a great deal of historical background, 
emphasizes the characters of the artists, and describes the characteristics of their 
work. While he does nct attempt to cover all the paintings by a given painter or 
to discuss the pros and cons of attribution, he does include a very full bibliography 
for each chapter so that his survey is an excellent starting point for a more pro- 
found study of American painting. Furthermore, the book is very well organized. 
It is divided into two main parts: the colonial and the provincial, which, in turn, 
are divided into historical periods. The latter are, in turn, split up into sections 
on the artists. 
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The author is well-qualified to write this work. For a number of years he was 
a member of the editorial board of The Arts, has been curator of painting at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and director of the Kansas City Art Institute. From 
1931 to 1947 he was professor of the history of art at Miami University. He has 
also written extensively for art periodicals and is the author of two other art books. 
He has spent years studying the paintings for this particular work. Nevertheless, 
his fellow scholars will criticize his discussion of some of the individual painters 
he treats. It is obvious that in a general survey he cannot discuss any artist in 
detail, but, in many cases despite space limitations, he is not specific enough. For 
instance, he describes the style of Charles Bridges at some length, yet fails to men- 
tion that this analysis is based on pictures attributed to Bridges only by tradition. 
For, up to the present time, no signed and dated pictures by Bridges have been 
discovered. 

Oliver Larkin’s Art and Life in America, published in 1949, must be men- 
tioned in this connection. Larkin surveys architecture, sculpture, and painting 
from 1600 to the present. His book contains more illustrations of paintings alone 
than does Barker’s, which has about one hundred. Larkin’s volume is clearly 
organized, has a good bibliography, and is written in a concise style. He mentions 
almost all of the artists covered by Barker, but Barker gives more biographical 
details about each artist and evokes a more vivid picture of the period in which 
each lived. 

Barker’s American Painting is a definite contribution to the literature on 
American painting. It is well balanced in the amount of space devoted to the men 
and periods covered, and on the whole is an estimable piece of work. Its principal 
deficiency, the lack of an adequate number of illustrations, is, I am sure, no fault 
of the author but was probably dictated by the publishers in the interests of 
economy. Another volume of illustrations alone would increase the usefulness of 
this book a thousandfold. 


Washington, D. C. Hermann W. WILLIAMS, JR. 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN LAW: THE LAW MAKERS. By James 
Willard Hurst. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 502. 
$5.50.) 

Tuts book is so full of detail that it is impossible, in a review, to do more than 
summarize the general classification of subjects treated in its comprehensive study 
of the lawmakers and lawyers in American social, political, and governmental 
history. It provides a wealth of material on the nature and operation of sources 
of the law, i.e., the “lawmakers”—the legislatures, the constitutions, the bar, the 
executive offices, and the -administrative agencies. It does not attempt to describe 
the history or progress or details or doctrines of substantive law, but rather the 
process of growth of the functions of the governmental law bodies which have 
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developed in our community to make it law-ruled and law-abiding. It describes, 
in general, the change of subjects which have influenced the process of growth. 

It is not as dry and formidable as such a statement would seem to imply, and 
it has been accurately summarized by Professor Henry S. Commager as “a pioneer 
work in a badly neglected field—combining scholarship, insight, analytical skill 
and narrative.” It presents cach of the lawmaking agencies in its bearing and 
effect on economics, social life, and politics—thus making it possible for the reader 
of history, as well as the lawyer and law student, to find new aspects of the subjects 
of the law. 

Beginning with 1790, the legislature stands out as the first agency of govern- 
ment which exercised broad creative influence on our law. Since then, the structure 
of the legislature in both netional and state governments has altered little, but 
the growth of legislative power to investigate has become of more importance 
and influence, and the increase of committee power and the growth of power 
of lobbies and blocs has mcdified considerably the legislative operations. This 
development of these subjects is treated at considerable length and detail. 

The second lawmaking agency is treated with fullness—the courts, state and 
federal, with reference to their structure and tenure of office and mode of selec- 
tion and their judicial power, especially in their impact upon legislation. An 
unusual chapter treats of “Courts for the People”—municipal, juvenile, domestic 
relations, traffic, small claims—as well as the subject of legal aid, 

The third lawmaking agency of government is the constitutions—state and 
national—and the constitution-making process, the conventions and other ma- 
chinery—the social functions of constitutions and contests over economic regula- 
tions in constitutions. 

The bar and bar associations, as instruments of lawmaking and as effective 
influence on law reform, are treated at unusual length (pp. 279-375). One of the 
most interesting discussions is of the economics of the legal profession, the size 
of law firms, and the types of law practitioners with interesting personal com- 
ments and individual biographical details. In fact, as Professor Thomas Reed 
Powell has said, “This Chapter tells more of the place of the legal profession in 
American life than can be found elsewhere in any single narrative.” 

The fifth lawmaking agency—the executive power, its uses, trends, and in- 
fluence (pp. 379-415) and the administrative powers relative to the general wel- 
fare (pp. 419-31)—is interestingly discussed. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature as wel as the most interesting is the 
bibliographical notes (pp. 51¢-72), which in themselves constitute a history of 
American law for readers. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES WARREN 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS: A HISTORY. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. ix, 554. $5.00.) 
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ABLE to command or persuade great material and moral resources with which 
to carry out a vast variety of programs, the quasi-governmental agency known as 
the American Red Cross is intended to reflect the humanitarian impulses of the 
American people at their best. This organization has gone almost unnoticed in 
the “standard” social histories, but Professor Dulles has attempted a corrective. 

It has had a record of impressive growth, in one way a record of leadership 
in humanitarian techniques, but generally the institution has been a follower, a 
mirror of the popular mood, and not a leader. Occasionally it has lagged behind 
a rapidly moving world and has had to be brought up to date in painful reor- 
ganization crises. This narrative, attentive to a huge number of persons, places, 
and programs, is so compressed as to be, in some parts, no more than a catalogue. 
In a pioneer work of this sort it might have been best to limit the account to 
World War IL, or, perhaps, to carry the story only up to 1939. As it is, the facts 
presented by the author raise many questions which remain unanswered. One 
large question will suffice here, for illustration: In 1941 there were fields of 
operation which were primary Red Cross obligations according to the terms of 
its charter and its prior agreements with the military authorities. In these areas 
no other agency could operate so effectively. After a study of related or parallel 
agencies (a thing desirable in itself) it should be possible to determine whether 
the Red Cross was not led thereafter into fields of work where the job could have 
been done better by others. 

The brief bibliographical essay refers to documents “at the national head- 
quarters.” In the absence of footnotes it would have been well to give a descrip- 
tion of the useful permanent files. And if the listed manuscript monographs could 
be published, most bibliographical needs would be met. The index would be 
more serviceable if more analytical. In listing first-hand accounts the author has 
omitted Jane Goodell’s They Sent Me to Iceland (1943), helpful for an account 
of the genesis of the overseas club program. No use was made of the large col- 
lection of action photographs at the national headquarters, which show every 
service in the field. 

The book gives the impression that the American Red Cross service club pro- 
gram in Great Britain was the first one overseas in World War II (p. 425), whereas 
part of the pattern was set in Iceland; what happened in Britain was that the 
American Red Cross Committee there, consciously drawing on the Icelandic ex- 
perience and on the experience of the Canadian Red Cross, worked out the 
standard club operation which spread over all continents. This work is purposely 
not an “administrative history” but the North African operations of 1942-1943 
pose puzzles which can not be solved except by a history of its too slowly emerg- 
ing staff system. 

A provocative hypothesis rises from reflection on this book. It seems possible 
that the American Red Cross achieved its peak of real strength in the First World 
War, not in the Second. In relation to duration of hostilities and to the size of the 
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American population, the second war's operation may have been the smaller one. 
This is certainly true when measured by dollar contributions per capita per 
annum. Perhaps this propounds the whole question of voluntary humanitarian 
programs in an age when the state is more and more used as a social gyroscope. 
It would be useful to have parallel studies of the Salvation Army, YMCA, YWCA, 
and other long-established associations to determine their peaks of popular par- 
ticipation. Here is an assignmen: which might reveal a tide in the affairs of men. 


University of Notre Dame MARSHALL SMELSER 


FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL: A CHRONICLE OF THE 
HARDING-COOLIDGE-HOOVER ERA. By Harold U. Faulkner. THE 
ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: A CHRONICLE OF THE NEW 
DEAL AND GLOBAL WAR. By Denis W. Brogan. WAR FOR THE 
WORLD: A CHRONICLE OF OUR FIGHTING FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR II. By Fletcher Pratt. THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC 
WORLD: A CHRONICLE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1918-1933 
and THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS: A CHRONICLE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933-1945. By Allan Nevins. [Chronicles of 
America Series, Volumes 51, 52, 54, 55, 56.] (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 388; ix, 382; xi, 364; ix, 252; ix, 332. $6.00 each.) 


Tue Yale University Press’s “Chronicles of America” series has long enjoyed 
a reputation for its corcise and serviceable volumes on American history. Written 
by specialists.for nonspecialists, the fifty volumes in print have been authoritative 
in content, readable ir: style, and clear and gracious in make-up (if, to this re- 
viewer’s taste, gaudy and vulgar in binding). The Yale University Press is now 
issuing five new volumes under the editorship of Allan Nevins, covering the story 
from the end of the First World War to the present. 

Harold U. Faulkner’s From Versailles to the New Deal deals with the Harding- 
Coolidge-Hoover era at home; Denis W. Brogan’s The Era of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt extends the domestic stery through the New Deal; two volumes by the 
apparently inexhaustible Professor Nevins—The United States in a Chaotic World 
and The New Deal and World Affairs—cover foreign policy from 1919 to 1945; 
and Fletcher Pratts War for rhe World tells the military and naval story of the 
Second World War. The missing volume 53—Eliot Janeway’s The Struggle for 
Survival—will be out in a few months; it will cover the home front during the 
Second World War. 

The five volumes under review maintain a general consistency of pace, cover- 
age, and viewpoint. With individual variations, the writing is as a whole lucid, 
factual, and unhurried, if perhaps somewhat colorless; the focus of concern is 
political, economic, governmental develooments rather than the social, intellectual, 
popular currents; the viewpoint is a critical New Deal liberalism which rejects 
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the twenties but sees no infallibility in the thirties and fully understands the com- 
plexity of the forties. There are no easy answers in this able chronicle of recent 
American history; but then one sometimes gets the feeling that there are not too 
many hard questions either. The rather strict narrative form seems to exclude 
the raising of the larger problems or the venturing of the more audacious 
interpretations. 

Professor Faulkner begins with what he calls “the end of the great crusade” 
and tells clearly and fairly dispassionately the familiar tale of the national descent 
into Harding's normalcy after the collapse of Wilson's idealism. He describes the 
economic conditions with his usual cogency, and his political narrative is candid 
and judicious. It is a foreshortened twenties which emerge, however: there is no 
mention, for example, of Ernest Hemingway or Scott Fitzgerald, and even 
Mencken and Sinclair Lewis flash by so quickly that the unwary reader may miss 
them entirely. 

Denis Brogan appears to be operating under a similar limited directive, with 
political and economic conditions in the forefront, and the intellectual and cul- 
tural factors out of the picture. His style, moreover, is less charged than usual 
with allusion and epigram; one feels that he is writing under wraps, presumably 
in order to preserve the even tenor of the series. But he is still by far the brightest 
and wittiest writer of the group; and when one must operate in such a brief com- 
pass and on such a stark mandate, the suggestiveness of wit often gives a richer 
and denser impression than the explicitness of unrelieved fact. Thus, though the 
organization of The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt may at times seem a bit 
capricious, the book is informed by a lively feeling for the times which sets the 
bare political and economic recital in a vivid context. Professor Brogan’s book is 
probably the best of the lot for the general reader. The specialist will also be 
rewarded by certain of his insights, if occasionally surprised by some of his omis- 
sions and emphases. : 

Professor Nevins’ two volumes have the usual solid merits of this prolific 
writer. They are orderly in arrangement, moderate in tone, sensible in judgment, 
and fast-moving in narrative. More than the other writers, perhaps, he vaunts his 
political prepossessions (but, after all, he is his own editor). Thus the chapter on 
the awakening from neutrality in the late thirties is called “The Nation Comes to 
Its Senses”-—which is entirely accurate, to be sure, but stated rather more baldly 
than the guild usually would recommend. 

Mr. Fletcher Pratt’s volume on the military and naval movements of the war 
wastes little time in broader comment; it is crisp, quick, and to the operational 
point. His prepossessions are those of geography and of interservice rivalry rather 
than politics. I hope it is not just the prejudice of an Army man who served in the 
European theater which makes me feel that Mr. Pratt allocated undue attention 
to the Navy and to the Pacific. In giving major space to the Far Eastern war, Mr. 
Pratt would seem at least to deviate from General Marshall and President Roose- 
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velt, who gave priority to the war in Europe. His account in general, while 
admirable in its discussion of the campaigns, tends to pass rather quickly over 
the high commands and the broader issues in the strategy of the war. 

Within the limits of the “Chronicles” formula, these are five excellent volumes. 
But one comes out somewhat deubtful about the formula itself. The “Chronicles” 
simply do not, as the promotional literature unguardedly claims, constitute “a com- 
plete story of the life of our country and of our people.” The volumes under 
review tend to exclude everything except political, economic, and diplomatic 
narrative; as a result, the period emerges without those necessary overtones and 
undertones which social and intellectual history alone can provide. As a result, too, 
of the insistence on narrative form, none of the books goes as deeply into problems 
as one feels certain the authors would have liked; the volumes, while intelligent 
and detailed, seem to be written on a level of enforced superficiality. And the end- 
product, one reluctantly concludes, may well turn out to be too obvious for the 
specialist and too low-keyed and textbookish for the general reader. I find it hard 
too see exactly what gap is being filled; one keeps wondering who the specific 
consumers are supposed to be. 

There is room for editorial improvement. What I take to be slipshod proof- 
reading makes Homer Cummings a senator (Faulkner), transmutes George Peek 
repeatedly into George Peck (Brogan) and James F. Byrnes into Joseph F. Brynes 
(Nevins), and commits other errors. These slips will presumably be remedied in 
the textbook edition. 


Harvard University ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1933. In five volumes. Volume I, GENERAL. [Department of 
State Publication 3839.] (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1950. 
Pp. xcvii, 1012. $3.75.) 


In no subject today, apparently, has the American electorate greater interest, 
coupled with less knowledge, than in the field of foreign relations. Demands for 
action, often based more or less upon ignorance, echo and re-echo in Congress and 
the press, on the radio and television. All the mass media perfected in the United 
States befriend us ill; chey clamor impatiently for immediate, direct action upon 
problems which rather require much time anc infinite finesse for their solution. 
Our national “illiteracy,” with respect to the practice of diplomacy, probably is 
not out of proportion to that of other peoples with more experience in the art and 
with less excuse for ill-considered action. But the economic strength and political 
weakness of the United States, in international affairs, warn the American intel- 
ligentsia to assess our means, and methods, for raising the level of diplomatic 
understanding in this democracy. 

Most educators probably would agree that the major weakness has been in 
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methods: that the teaching of international relations has been sadly neglected. 
On the one hand the subject has not generally been well tolerated on the high 
school level; and on the other hand in the colleges only a small minority of 
potential leaders have been made knowledgeable in it. However, few of the 
scholarly fraternity could contend successfully that the means, the materials, were 
lacking for developing the story of American diplomatic experience. The Depart- 
ment of State has been publishing selections of diplomatic correspondence under 
various titles from as far back as 1861; and as the twentieth century expanded the 
role of the United States, the content of that which became the Foreign Relations 
series grew in over-all significance and in bulk. Special, supplementary volumes 
also emerged, including such compilations as those on Russia, 1918-1919; Japan, 
1931-1941; and German foreign policy, 1918-1945. 

These volumes have of course proved invaluable to such specialists as have 
used them. But they contain much rich ore which could be mined usefully and 
interestingly by many more persons, in many more ways, to the betterment of our 
understanding. Moreover, the potential usefulness of the series is so little under- 
stood, budget-wise, that it is in constant danger of delay and decapitation through 
legislators whose zeal for economy outruns their understanding of the complexities 
of diplomacy. The latest volume to run the gauntlet of the budgeters and printers 
is Volume I of the five in the series devoted to 1933. It has been preceded, in 1949, 
by Volume II, The Far East, and Volume I, The British Commonwealth, 
Europe, Near East, and Africa; and in 1950 by Volume IV, The American Repub- 
lics, a field to be extended into the fifth and last 1933 volume. 

This Volume I bears the subtitle “General,” but is not the catchall which the 
term might suggest. It covers efforts at international agreement so broad in scope 
that they could not be listed under separate country headings. Therefore, its more 
than eight hundred documents concern major political and economic problems 
bedeviling international relations in the worst year of the worst depression up to 
date. All this makes this volume one of the most important ever offered to scholars 
by the Department of State. Of its g91 pages of text 355 pages concern the 1933 
phase of the Geneva Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments; 
323 concern the London Monetary and Economic Conference; and 95 pages con- 
cern intergovernmental debts due the United States. The volume shows that the 
negotiations for all these major efforts at international agreement were marred 
throughout by those disputes over political objectives, trade controls, depression 
alleviation, domestic unrest, popular pressures, and currency manipulation which 
reached fruition in World War II. 

A few additional aspects of international frustration occupy the remaining 222 
pages of text. They include such unsettled questions as the attitude toward rearma- 
ment in the United States, Austria, and Poland; the Four-Power Pact signed at 
Rome, July 15, by France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy; United States 
reservations to the St. Germain-en-Laye convention; international action and in- 
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action on general trade restrictions, and on copper, wheat, investments, immigra- 
tion, boundaries, and aviation law. Repeatedly, those seeking international agree- 
ment were blocked by all-too-familiar obstacles, made immovable by lack of will 
or of skill in the pursuit of peace. Repeatedly, the “chain reaction” among social, 
economic, ideational, political, and military factors is implicit in these papers, It 
may well be maintained that they are as much a study in economics, political 
science, and sociology as in the broader discipline we call history. 

Canons of selection and editing of the papers have been well maintained and 
deserve renewed commendation. On the positive side, the Division of Historical 
Policy Research of the Departmen: of State endeavors to include all such papers 
as give a fairly complete record of American foreign policy, and as much back- 
ground material as possible within the limits of volumes reasonable in size and 
number. On the negative side, they aim to avoid alterations of text, unacknowl- 
edged deletions, any omissions of facts of major importance in reaching decisions, 
and the concealment or glossing over of what some persons might regard as 
defects of policy. Finding tools consist of an 89-page listing of the papers by 
sequence with a very brief mencicn of context, and an 18-page, double-column 
index, rather too compressed. 

This volume, like many of its predecessors in the series, demonstrates to 
thoughtful persons that both the continuance, and the expediting, of the series 
remain important to the basic objectives of the United States, whether the times 
be those of peace or of war. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NicHoLs 


ROOSEVELTS GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY. By Edward O. Guerrant. 
[University of New Mexico, Inter-Americana Studies, V.] (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press. 1959. Pp. x, 235. $3.50.) 


Tuts is a general account of United States policy toward Latin America from 
1933 to 1945, with a few comments on developments since the death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The author writes clearly and has rendered a useful service in 
bringing together the main facts. He is also to be congratulated for avoiding the 
country-by-country approach. By using a topical organization, he highlights major 
trends. There are chapters on the abandcnment of intervention; on recognition 
policy; on the “Quest for Law” (peaceful settlement of disputes); on trade ex- 
pansion; and on cultural relations. The war years (1939-45) are handled sepa- 
rately, in the last two chapters. The book is well printed and attractively bound. 

But, for all its usefulness, this volume falls very far short of what is needed in 
this field. The background (e.g., the Hoover contribution to the Good Neighbor 
policy) is inadequately covered. Motivating forces are often neglected. In his first 
chapter, for example, the author does not adequately analyze the reasons for the 
abandonment of intervention. (Were moral factors decisive? Or did officials 
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decide that intervention was an ineffective way of securing United States aims?) 
Conflicts within the State Department, such as the Hull-Welles business, are not 
examined. Nor does the author try to show how much of the Good Neighbor 
policy was Roosevelt’s own work and how much was contributed by his sub- 
ordinates. The book is generally uncritical, descriptive rather than analytical; and 
there is little effort to explain inconsistencies in policy or to measure the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of American diplomacy. 

Why these faults? In part, apparently, because of inadequate research. No use 
was made of unpublished manuscripts. Nor were the published sources used to 
best advantage. Latin-American materials were almost entirely overlooked. So 
were congressional documents; the Congressional Record and important published 
committee hearings are listed neither in the bibliography nor in the footnotes. The 
newspaper and magazine coverage could have been much better; and the author 
could have done much more than he did with the published memoirs of the 
FDR era. In short, the field is still wide open for the interested scholar. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 


THE ROAD TO PEARL HARBOR: THE COMING OF "THE WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. By Herbert Feis. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 356. $5.00.) 


Hersert Feis has done a remarkably clear and complete job of mapping for 
us every twist and turn of “the road to Pearl Harbor.” The decade since this road 
was traveled has laid bare most of its secrets. Mr. Feis had access to the State 
Department archives, the Stimson, Morgenthau, and Grew diaries, and selections 
from the Roosevelt papers, and had the opportunity to talk at length with many 
of the Americans involved in the negotiations which preceded the outbreak of 
war with Japan. On the Japanese side he had the records of the International 
Military Tribunal at Tokyo, the records of the similar tribunal at Nuremberg, and 
the very revealing Kido and Saionji-Harada diaries, as well as other documents 
and studies. In time new materials may come to light, but there is little probability 
that they will alter the story appreciably. 

Mr. Feis starts his recitation in 1937, but he makes it particularly full after 
April, 1940. He presents as complete and detailed an account of the diplomatic 
maneuverings of the next twenty months as most students of history will wish 
to read, giving a full and well-documented account of what was said and done and, 
whenever possible, what the principle actors recorded as their actual thoughts. 
No one will feel that Mr. Feis has slighted his subject. The only objection can 
be to the dreary repetition of the same thoughts and same speeches by a limited 
dramatis personae. All that is left in question are the exact motives of some of 
the actors in their minor decisions, but never in the major stands they took, and 
the fascinating but fruitless question of what would have happened if something 
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different had been done at each stage. But such’ problems will still remain no 
matter how many scholars may study this same subject ir the future. 

Mr. Feis rarely injects himself into the book, preferring to leave the reader to 
his own decisions. His occasional judgments, hcwever, appear to be both stimulat- 
ing and sound. He thinks that in 1937 the Western Powers had their last good 
chance to stop Japan short of a major war, but that this chance was lost when “the 
only concurrent action taken was to do nothing” (p. 9). The later efforts to stop 
Japan he feels were doomed to failure. He sides with Full against Morgenthau 
in feeling that the stronger action advocated by the latter in 1940 would have 
“caused Japan to move farther and faster” (p. 107) and, while admitting that 
Hull’s arguments were “dull and inflexible,” he believes that Grew and Dooman 
were too sanguine in their hopes that something would come of the Konoye- 
Roosevelt meeting proposed in the summer and early autumn of 1941 (p. 274). 

Mr. Feis stays very close to the diplomatic road he has chosen to map. He 
describes each recurring rut in the conversations—each repetition of American 
principles and of the mystically phrased ambitions of the Japanese leaders. But 
he pays little attention to the lay of the land which determined each major turn 
in the road as it led closer and closer to the chasm of war. We learn how crucial 
oil was—how its denial to Japan was the one sure weapon the Western Powers 
had against Japan and how this denial forced Japan into the final decision for 
war. But we do not learn why or how the Japanese came to be embarked on their 
dangerous course of conquest. We hear of the deep divisions within the Japanese 
government but nothing of the forces which produced these divisions. Even the 
dynamics of American politics, with its crosscurrents of isolationism and inter- 
ventionism, needs explanation. One cannot read Mr. Feis’s book without being 
impressed with the futility of the whole weary course of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Ambassadors, foreign ministers, prime ministers, and President alike ap- 
pear to be mere puppets, waving their hands and speaking their pieces with vigor, 
but carried along by forces over which they have no control. Mr. Feis has told us 
with ample detail and scrupulous accuracy what happened in the field of dip- 
lomacy, but he has not really attempted to explain why it happened. That has 
been his self-imposed limitation, but within it he has written a book which should 
remain for some time the standard account of the diplomatic relations leading up 
to the war with Japan. d 


Harvard University Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
THE LORRAINE CAMPAIGN. By H. M. Cole. [United States Army in World 


War II: The European Theater of Operations.] (Washington: Historical Di- 
vision, Department of the Army. 1050. Pp. xxi, 657. $10.09.) 


Tuts volume, the first issued in the series on combat operations of the United 
States Army in the European theater of war, enjoys several advantages over pre- 
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viously published volumes, those on Guadalcanal and Okinawa. For one thing it 
covers the operations of a single army, the United States Third, supported by a 
single air unit, the Nineteenth Tactical Air Force. The task of the historian was 
not complicated by consideration of Navy or Marine Corps operations and the 
documents at his disposal, especially those on the enemy side, were much more 
complete than were available to the author of the Guadalcanal volume. Gaps 
not covered by the documents were filled by interrogations carried out by historical 
teams. The author served as historical officer on the Third Army staff and is well 
acquainted with the army and the terrain on which it operated. While this volume 
may lack some of the color and personalized style of other accounts to which it has 
been unfairly compared, it recommends itself to the reviewer as one of the best- 
balanced and most solidly based accounts of a World War II campaign. 

The operations described in this volume, those involving a slow and costly 
advance in Lorraine toward the German West Wall from September 1, 1944, un- 
til the German Ardennes offensive began on December 16, offer a sharp contrast to 
the type of warfare carried out by the Third Army after the Avranche break- 
through in July. General Patton’s army, widely regarded as an armored force 
par excellence, found itself committed to a slow, slugging type of warfare with 
limited objectives and limited gains. Immobilized by a fuel shortage in the first 
days of September, 1944, the Third Army marked time for a few days in Lor- 
raine before bracing itself to the hard task of blasting the German forces out of 
their fortifications of Metz and the defenses of the Moselle River line. 

Though factual reporting never quite destroys the legends built up by jour- 
nalists, Colonel Cole’s massive volume should go far toward dispelling the Ralph 
Ingersoll-Robert Allen thesis that had General Patton been given the fuel that was 
sent to Field Marshall Montgomery in September, 1944, the Third Army would 
certainly have broken through to the Rhine and ended the war in 1944. Just when 
the journalists assert that there was nothing in front of the Third Army, Colonel 
Cole shows that five and a half fully equipped German infantry divisions and a 
panzer brigade were arriving in the Lorraine area. There were the additional items 
which the troops committed to assault them understood better than the journalists, 
the fortifications of Metz and the concrete bunkers of the West Wall. These areas 
were defended with remarkable tenacity by German troops with long battle ex- 
perience, The Wehrmacht forces in Lorraine were greatly inferior to the Third 
Army in artillery and tanks, but their morale and leadership were good. There 
were no mass surrenders reminiscent of August, 1944. In more than three months 
of continuous fighting the Third Army only took 10,000 more prisoners than it 
did in the single month of August. 

The particular strength of Colonel Cole’s study lies in the attention he has 
paid to the over-all military situation in the West and the skill with which he has 
related logistical factors to combat operations. The author does not ignore the 
frequently voiced complaint that American tanks were inferior in some respects 
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to those of the enemy. He admits that the Third Army fought its Lorraine tank 
battles with a “relatively obsolescent weapon.” Yet he gives the M-4 tank (the 
Sherman) good marks for its superior mobility and powered turret traverse. 
For the slow, slugging type of fighting in the Lorraine autumn of 1944, the Ger- 
man Panther tank had heavier armor, but its gun had to be traversed by hand, 
and the M-4 could often get in three or four shots before the Panther crew could 
train its weapon. 

By December 16, when the German Ardennes offensive dramatically altered 
the course of operations in the West, the Third Army had penetrated the outer 
fringes of the West Wall near Sauerlautern. German Army Group G, opposing 
the Third Army had suffered such heavy losses that the encirclement and destruc- 
tion of the German forces west of the Rhine was made comparatively easy in the 
early spring of 1945. 

Fifty maps accompany the text. The writer of this volume shows such wide 
acquaintance with earlier wars in this area that one is surprised to see Ruprecht 
of Bavaria, commander of the Sixth German Army in 1914 referred to (p. 315) as 
an “Archduke.” The editorial assistant who prepared the caption for the picture 
on page 438 was obviously unfamiliar with farm equipment. These are very minor 
slips in a remarkably fine piece of historical writing. 


University of Missouri H. A. DEWzErD 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Volume IV, THE PACIFIC: 
GUADALCANAL TO SAIPAN, AUGUST 1942 TO JULY 1944. Edited by 
Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. [Air Force Historical Division, 
United States Air Force.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. 
xxxii, 825. $6.00.) 


Tue Allied effort against Japan was applied over a vast 270 degree arc: Aleu- 
tians, Central Pacific, South Pacific, Southwest Pacific, India, China. In each of 
the six areas the United States Army maintained a separate air force. The volume 
under review records the contribution of this air power to the blunting of the 
venturous drives radiating from Japan and the seizure of the initiative by the Allies 
in the period from the summer of 1942 to the summer of 1944. The method of 
treatment is that of the previous volumes of this solid series, objectivity a primary 
goal. The many elements of air warfare are covered, through strategic planning in 
Washington, where General Arnold withstood the demands from “every point in 
the compass,” to the sortie in the field, with the emphasis on combat operations; 
in the total application the Army air effort is given its due place, no less, no more, 
the authors being praiseworthily straightforward on the point; command and 
theater interrelations in their complexity, sea, ground, and air, are succinctly de- 
scribed and explained. From theater to theater the air contribution varied in char- 
acter, being perhaps the most decisive in India and the Southwest Pacific, but the 
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records of all six air forces are given with impartiality. The broad documenta- 
tion is continued; wartime unit historians can know that their writings have not 
been forgotten, 

The strongest aspect of the work is the thorough chronicle of air combat op- 
erations; the weakest aspect is the lack of a careful assessment of the results of 
these operations, for mission achievement is in most cases reported as it was re- 
ported in the field and the notorious factor of inflation of claims is insufficiently 
considered. The Japanese side of the story has generally not been probed. 

There is apparently something in the psychology of combat airmen that re- 
quires a double standard: cherished belief, which may or may not rest on fact, 
and indisputable fact itself. When the crews come back after wearisome hours of 
battling instrument, weather, and foe, men dead or wounded aboard, other com- 
rades missing, perhaps forever, the statements they make on what they are posi- 
. tive they have accomplished, even though questionable, cannot beyond a point be 
challenged. Even when everything goes well it is the same. The faith must be 
maintained. The commander stands on the word of his men, other evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The report goes out; but the public and the his- 
torian should know its character. 

A notable instance of the obstinate claim, one which illustrates the problems 
of military historians and which finds judicious review in this volume, is General 
Kenney’s stand on the statistics of one of the most controversial subjects in the 
history of the Pacific War, the battle of the Bismarck Sea in March, 1943. The 
action resulted in a great and decisive Allied air victory, but a ‘secondary issue, 
the claim of ships sunk, was unfortunately magnified beyond justification. From 
combat and other field reports a claim of twenty-two enemy vessels sunk was 
soon after the engagement jubilantly announced; Kenney staunchly backed his 
airmen’s claim; Kenney’s claim was staunchly backed by MacArthur; come hell 
or high water the claim would stand. When the AAF Historical Office in Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1943, after careful study of the records, revised down- 
ward the results of the Bismarck battle, from MacArthur’s headquarters came a 
message conveying the idea that action might be taken against the revisionists. 
On September 3, 1945, General MacArthur in Yokohama, looking back on the 
events of the war, declared publicly that the battle of the Bismarck Sea, “in which 
the Japanese lost a 22-ship convoy,” was the decisive aerial engagement in the 
Southwest Pacific. “Some people have doubted the figures in that battle but we 
have the names of every ship sunk,” said the general. A day later steps were 
under way in the Far East Air Forces for a committee to undertake an investiga- 
tion in Japan to determine the exact details of the battle, the hope that Japanese 
sources would bear out the Kenney-MacArthur position. Japanese naval personnel 
intimately connected with the engagement, including the admiral commanding 
the convoy, who had been thrice hit by machine gun fire, were interrogated before 
collusion between them was possible; a clear story emerged; the number of 
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Japanese personnel lost was 2,890, not 15,000, the number of vessels sunk twelve, 
not twenty-two. 

In the volume under review the evidence on the battle of the Bismarck Sea has 
been evaluated accurately and there is a statement that full notes on the above 
report, taken by an AAF historical officer, have been examined but that “No copy 
of this report was available for transmission to the AAF Historical Office and 
subsequent attempts to locate the document have been unsuccessful.” It may in- 
terest the authors to know that wken the statement of the findings was submitted 
by the committee, the FEAF officer who received it for transmittal remarked, “It 
is a fine job and I have no doubt the report will be immediately burned.” The 
notes on the report have made available its major elements, but perhaps a better 
reconciliation of the pezsonnel figures is possible if one knows that the Japanese 
broke them down as follows: army troops, 6000; Marines, 400; destroyer crews, 
1650; transport crews, 690; total 8740, of whom 2,890, army troop, Marine, and 
crew, were lost. 


University of California W. N. Davis, JR. 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICAN WORLD POLICY. By 
Sherman Kent. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. Pp. xiii, 226. 


$3.00.) 


By the time of the “unconditional surrender” in 1945 the United States had 
good intelligence services. In addition to the War, Navy, and State Departments, 
there was the Office of Strategic Services, which had brought to Washington a 
host of highly qualified experts drawn from universities, museums, and research 
institutes. When peace came, an efficient organization was transferred to the 
Department of State and dismantled. Later rehabilitated, it was starved by lack 
of appropriations. The National Security Act cf 1947 brought a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency into existence, but until the international situation worsened badly 
little attention was paid to it. Now, for a time at least, the CIA will be able to 
get from Congress whatever it wants in the way of appropriations, and from uni- 
versities and research centers what iz needs in expert stafing—but not before dis- 
aster came through ignorance of the intentions of the Chinese Communists. 

For everyone in the rejuvenated CIA Mr. Kent's book should be required 
reading. He, a professor of history at Yale, was in various kinds of intelligénce 
work from 1941 to 1947—first with the Office of Strategic Services, whose Europe- 
Africa division he directed for two years, and later in the Department of State, 
where he was acting director of the Office of Research and Intelligence. He has 
written a careful and interesting account of what intelligence is, how it can be ob- 
tained, how its accuracy can be tested, and the uses that consumers should make 
of it. 

Intelligence Mr. Kent defines as “the knowledge vital for national survival” 
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and he adds that “as such it takes on somberness and stature.” A fundamental 
principle is that procuring this knowledge is an operation that must be conducted 
by itself, Its undertaking must be in the hands of full-time persons who are specially 
qualified and who know the contours of their tasks. An efficient intelligence serv- 
ice cannot be run with military and naval personnel who, for one reason or an- 
other, should be relieved from active duty with troops or ships. Nor can intelli- 
gence be efficiently undertaken by a Department of State whose officials are con- 
stantly concerned with telegrams about current business and instructions to agents 
as to what they shall do or say. A State Department official dealing with a geo- 
graphical area may think that he knows a lot about the problems of that area 
but he is unable to produce the intelligence which policy makers should have 
before they reach decisions. 

Why this is the case Mr. Kent explains in detail with numerous illustrations 
of the kind of knowledge that constitutes “intelligence.” He deals also with the 
organizational and administrative problems that must be solved before intelligence 
can be obtained. Finally, there is wise advice to the consumers of intelligence. 
The highly placed Nazis believed only what they wanted to and some of their 
errors would not have been made had they listened to intelligence services which 
were telling them what they did not want to hear. 

Events since Mr. Kent’s book was published have added to its importance. 
Two years ago it was a chronicle of what had been done and a prescription of 
what should continue to be done. But the Executive and Congress thought that 
the doing could be postponed. There was no sense of urgency. Now there is. 
“Never before in our peacetime history,” says Mr. Kent, “have the stakes of for- 
eign policy been higher. This would indicate that never before was it so important 
that the intelligence mission be properly fulfilled.” Our peacetime history ended 
with the aggression in Korea. The stakes of foreign policy are now even higher. 


Columbia University - Linpsay ROGERS 


AGRARIAN SOCIALISM: THE COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 
FEDERATION IN SASKATCHEWAN: A STUDY IN POLITICAL 
SOCIOLOGY. By S. M. Lipset. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1950. Pp. xvii, 315. $4.50.) 

CURRENTLY accepted mythology about the conservative farmer in North Ameri- 
can society clearly does not explain the persistent agrarian radicalism on the north- 
ern Great Plains. In that vast empire of wheat, agrarian socialism, “Socialism 
without doctrine,” has repeatedly sought power under various guises and through 
numerous movements. Latest of these is the Codperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, which captured office in Saskatchewan in 1944 and retains its power to the 
present time. 

Professor Lipset has very properly based this challenging study on the proposi- 
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tion that forces on this continent have created native patterns of organized dis- 
content which, though indebted to outside doctrine and thought, do not develop 
under conditions similar to thcse in Europe. 

Initial chapters examine the historical background of the present movement 
and analyze the importance of the heritage bequeathed by the earlier organiza- 
tions which flourishec in the economic instability of the northwestern wheat belt. 
These organizations publicized grievances and created class antagonisms which 
later nourished the CCF and gave it political vigor. With the collapse of the wheat 
economy during the Great Depression, old resentments were fanned into flame 
by the fiery preachments of the CCF leaders. Professor Lipset correctly empha- 
sizes the importance of this historical background but his analysis would have 
been strengthened by an awareness of recent historical writings dealing with the 
farmers’ organizations on the plains, the Nonpartisan League in particular. 

Further chapters analyze the basis of popular support for the party showing that 
the CCF is not a movement cf “down-and-outers” but commands the loyalty of 
groups possessing the highest social and economic status in the rural population. 
Careful studies of political behavior in relation to religious beliefs, economic status, 
ethnic origin, and ecological factors confirm this conclusion. Moreover, CCF lead- 
ers, unlike those of many protest movements, have not been marginal or deviant 
members of the community. Such factors combine to explain the recent tendency 
of the party to fall “victim to the virus of bureaucratic conservatism” and to 
espouse a parochial version of reform. Elimination of insecurity in agriculture by 
defending the stability of land ownership and by fighting for higher prices for 
wheat dominates the program of the party. The agrarian protest of the CCF, con- 
cludes the author, is more significant in the minds of Saskatchewan farmers than 
its general program of social referm. 

This is an impressive performance which goes far to explain the rise to power 
of the CCF and to define the problems of an agrarian protest movement in a 
Great Plains setting. The study is further enriched by a provocative foreword by 
Robert S. Lynd, who sounds a cautious note of optimism for a generation living 
in “an angry world dominated by power committed to reaction.” 


lowa State College Paul E. SHARP 


DOCUMENTOS RELATIVOS A LA INSURRECCIÓN DE JUAN FRAN- 
CISCO DE LEÓN (Publicación No. 1); DOCUMENTOS RELATIVOS A 
LA REVOLUCIÓN DE GUAL Y ESPAÑA (No. 2); CONJURACIÓN DE 
1808 EN CARACAS PARA LA FORMACIÓN DE UNA JUNTA SU- 
PREMA GUBERNATIVA (No. 3); VATICINIOS DE LA PÉRDIDA DE 
LAS INDIAS Y MANO DE RELOX, by Gabriel Fernandez de Villalobos 
(No. 4); LA INDEPENDENCIA DE LA COSTA FIRME JUSTIFICADA 
POR THOMAS PAINE TREINTA AÑOS HA (No. 5); LA CONSPIRA- 
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CIÓN DE GUAL Y ESPAÑA Y EL IDEARIO DE LA INDEPENDENCIA, 
by Pedro Grases (No. 6); INSURRECCIÓN DE LOS NEGROS DE LA 
SERRANIA DE CORO, by Pedro M. Arcaya (No. 7); LA COLONIA Y 
LA INDEPENDENCIA: JUICIOS DE HISTORIADORES VENEZO- 
LANOS (No. 8); DOCUMENTOS MIRANDINOS (PROLEGOMENOS 
DE LA EMANCIPACIÓN IBERO-AMERICANA) (No. 9). (Caracas: 
Comité de Origenes de la Emancipación, Comision de Historia, Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia. 1949-50.) 


PusLicaTiON number 1 of the above-mentioned series is composed of docu- 
ments secured from the Venezuelan archives and from Orígenes Venezolanos. 
These documents are concerned with an uprising against the Compañía Guipuz- 
coana, which had been authorized to manage commerce with the province of 
Caracas, At the head of hundreds of armed citizens Captain Juan de León marched 
against Caracas in April, 1749, in order to end operations of the company. Sources 
printed in this number cast light on that revolt and also illustrate social condi- 
tions. 

Number 2 contains documents about another plot in Venezuela. Colonial of- 
ficials arrested its ringleaders with the exception of Manuel Gual and José España, 
who fled from Caracas. Many documents are concerned with attempts to appre- 
hend those leaders. España was captured at La Guaira while Gual escaped to the 
West Indies, Evidently their purpose was to organize four of the Venezuelan 
provinces into an independent republic. l 

Number 3 contains documents regarding a plot against Spanish rule discovered 
in Caracas in 1808. It prints the replies of various citizens to the inquiries of a 
royalist official. Apparently the object of the conspiracy was to erect in Venezuela 
a junta which was to rule on behalf of the Spanish king and which would promate 
his restoration. 

Number 4 preserves impressions which a Castilian formed of the Indies. Upon 
his return to Spain Fernandez de Villalobos presented his views in writing to 
King Charles IJ. The most important of his pamphlets is entitled “Predictions of 
the Loss of the Indies.” Villalobos maintained that the fundamental cause of the 
deterioration of the Indies was the cupidity of conquerors and administratars. 

Number 5 republishes a Venezuelan’s appreciation of Tom Paine’s Common 
Sense. The translator, Manuel Garcia de Sena, declared that a country desolated 
by a war against the natural rights of mankind was “of interest to all men whom 
nature had endowed with feeling.” In his book García de Sena also translated 
other writings of Paine, as well as the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, and the Constitution of the United States. Furthermore, he 
translated the state constitutions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pean- 
sylvania, and Virginia. 

In number 6 Pedro Grases uses as a text José Gil Fortoul’s statement that a 
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Venezuelan program formulated in 1797 proposed in germ what revolutionists ac- 
complished in Venezuela from 1810 to 1814. To support his assertion Grases com- 
pares declarations made in legal tex:s during the early Venezuelan revolt against 
Spanish rule beginning with the “Ordenanzas” found among papers relating to 
the conspiracy of Gual and España. In an appendix Grases prints a series of other 
texts which illustrate his theme. 

In number 7 the Venezuelan publicist, Pedro M. Arcaya, sketches the back- 
ground of a Negro insurrection which broke out in the region near Coro, Vene- 
zuela, in 1795—an insurrection which was suppressed without bringing about the 
abolition of Negro slavery. 

Number 8 entitled The Colony and Independence: Opinions of tae 
Historians, contains an address on zhe “Origins of the Independence of Vene- 
zuela” by Angel César Rivas. Trac:ng the influence of the motherland on his 
country, Rivas reached the conclusion that the emancipation of Venezuela, coin- 
ciding for a time with the Spanish uprising against Napoleon, had traits identical 
with those of the peninsular revolt. He reasoned that Spanish colonists inherited 
their fortitude from Spain while Spanish legislation continued to be the guarantee 
of private rights. 

Number 9 reprints sources conce-ning Francisco de Miranda. The most im- 
portant of these is perhaps the correspondence which he directed from England 
in 1808 to persons in Buenos Aires, Caracas, and Rio de Janeiro that is reprinted 
from volumes of the Archivo del General Miranda published at Caracas in 1930. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


THE LAST CONQUISTADORES: THE SPANISH INTERVENTION IN 
PERU AND CHILE, 1863-1856. By William Columbus Davis. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 386. $5.00.) 


Two European interventions in the Western Hemisphere during the American 
Civil War have received considerable attention. There was a third challenge to 
the Monroe Doctrine, the seizure of the Chincha Islands by Spain in 1864, which 
launched a long controversy between chat nation and Peru, provoked a war with 
Chile, and led in turn to a quadruple alliance of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
to resist Spanish encroachmenz. William C. Davis has told this neglected story 
and simultaneously shed welcome light on the behavior and thought patterns of 
Latin-American governments and peoples, 

After a brief treatment of tke irresponsible O'Donnell ministry in Spain which 
initiated expeditions to various parts of the world during the 1860's, the author 
turns to the most fantastic of these junkets, the “Scientific Expedition” dispatched 
to South America in 1862 to promote the “moral and material interests of Spain.” 
After visiting Atlantic ports, the squadron reached Pacific shores in 1863, there 
to hear exaggerated accounts of mistreatment accorded Spanish settlers in Peru. 
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A réport to Spain led to the appointment of Salazar y Mazarredo to investigate. 
This unprincipled adventurer disregarded his instructions and brought about the 
seizure of the Chincha Islands in retaliation for the alleged persecutions of Spanish 
subjects. Demonstrations, resolutions, and orations followed in Peru; the presi- 
dent declared, “‘I authorize any man to cut off my head if I compromise with 
the Spaniards’” (p. 67). The militant. Admiral Pareja who succeeded to the 
Spanish command, instead of searching for a solution, sought to increase the 
frictions to further his own selfish purposes. 

A treaty with Peru (later repudiated) allowed Pareja to turn south where 
intemperate Chileans had insulted Queen Isabella II and had denied provisions 
to the Spanish fleet. A satisfactory explanation, an indemnity, and a salute which 
would be returned were demanded. This last requirement set off a fevered con- 
troversy as to which party should fire the first shot. When Chile refused to yield, 
saying that it could not “‘. . . confess itself guilty of imaginary wrongs against 
Spain, or accept the indecorous and humiliating proposal made to it to salute 
the Spanish flag, a proposal which it peremptorily rejects with intense disgust’ ” 
(p. 219), a blockade of the principal Chilean ports was declared. Offers of media- 
tion were rejected. 

During the hostilities which ensued, the Chileans captured a Spanish vessel 
by “dishonorable” methods, a revolution in Peru unseated the executive, and the 
blockade failed. Pareja, his honor besmirched, was a suicide. The Spanish fleet 
bombarded Valparaiso and Callao. Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, a distinguished 
Chilean, when arrested for attempting to fit out an expedition in the United States 
asserted that the Monroe Doctrine was “simply humbug.” Hostilities ceased in 
1866 when the Spanish squadron limped home, whereupon all the belligerents 
celebrated lavishly the glorious vindications of national honor. 

In this pleasing and well-written volume Mr. Davis has thoroughly explored 
a neglected incident in Latin-American history. He has also demonstrated the 
excessive concern irresponsible governments can devote to “honor” and “reputa- 
tion” without inquiry into antecedents. A full bibliography and copious foot- 
notes are included in a text singularly free of typographical errors. This is a book 
that the specialist may read with profit and for its color and interest should at- 
tract the general reader. 


University of Minnesota W. Donato Bzatry 
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MOUVEMENTS OUVRIER ET SOCIALISTE: CHRONOLOGIE ET BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIE: ANGLETERRE, FRANCE, ALLEMAGNE, ETATS-UNIS (1750-1918). 
By Edouard Dolléans and Michel Crozier. (Paris, Editions Ouvrières, 1950, pp. xvi, 
381, 1400 fr.) Covering the labor and socialist movements in the four principal in- 
dustrial nations from 1750 to 1918, this book contains no narrative or interpretation, 
but lists major events and relevant sources. The chapters follow, by periods and coun- 
tries, a usefully conventional division of the subject matter. Each contains a chronology, 
and references to documents, journals, pamphlets, statements of position or philosophy, 
general histories, monographs. The reader is left in some doubt as to the principles 
of selection of the references, which of course are far from complete. Whether 
the authors were limited by availability of material is uncertain. They did manage 
to include a large number cf titles, and no serious omissions were noted by this re- 
viewer. A few minor flaws may be found in the chapters referring to the United 
States. On page 73 an obvious misprint occurs in mention of the opening, in 1825, of 
“Canal Epié.” It may be misleading to state that in 1902 John Mitchell “negoció avec 
... J. P. Morgan” (p. 298), or that in 1914 the Clayton Act “exemple formellement 
les Syndicats de toute application des lois contre les monopolies,” but that the law 
“ne sera pas respectée pars les Cours de justice du moins dans son esprit” (p. 300). 
Gompers’ pronouncement that it was a Magna Charta for labor was questioned at 
the time of its passage by legal experts. Grorce Soure, Bennington College 


EUROPE IN DECAY: A STUDY IN DISINTEGRATION, 1936-1940. By L. B. 
Namier, Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester, Hon. Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. vii, 330, $3.00.) This 
volume is the indispensable supplement to Professor Namier’s brilliant Diplomatic 
Prelude, 1938-1939. The latter was written without the benefit of the most recent 
documents and personal memoirs which are now appearing in a steady stream, and 
they will certainly expand and possibly modify some of his conclusions. In the preface 
to Europe in Decay, he states that he does not intend to rewrite the previous work 
until such materials are reasonably complete. Instead, he proposes to make critical 
analyses of new publications as they appear and to reprint them in book form from 
time to time. Europe in Decay is the first of these volumes. It pays particular atten- 
tion to memoirs dealing with the fall of France and with the Italian end of the Axis, 
but it also includes long reviews of the firs: volume to appear of the Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, the Russian Documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the 
Second World War, and the American volume on Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939- 
1941. The essay on “The Anglo-French-Russian Negotiations of 1939” attempts to 
reconstruct their course from the fragmentary materials now becoming available. 
The conclusion is a group of documents on Czech-Polish relations in 1938 which 
were sent to Professor Namier >y President Beneš. These essays and reviews will 
inevitably be compared with G. P. Gooch’s Recent Revelations in European Dip- 
lomacy, which proved so usefu! to students of the origins of the First World War. 
They are less comprehensive fram the bibliographical point of view; their special 
value lies in Professor Namier’s appreciation that the structure of diplomacy, like 
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‘the structure of politics, is made of men. He illuminates his study of documents and 
books with an understanding of the ambitions and the limitations, the interests and 
the insights of particular persons, and he relates them to the general pattern of the 
European tragedy with the incisive clarity which characterizes all his work. 
Francis H. Herrick, Mills College 


THE WORLD IN CRISIS: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By J. Selwyn Schapiro, Professor of History, Emeritus, 
The City College of New York. [McGraw-Hill Series in History.] (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950, pp. ix, 429, $4.00.) Sequels are seldom successful; and this, the 
sequel to Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism, is no exception. To assemble a 
factual summary of the past half-century is a task that many men given time, in- 
dustry, and classroom experience could do well enough. To compose a penetrating 
commentary on the significant facts of the same period requires great talent, of 
which a necessary facet is the ability to stand outside the age. Mr. Schapiro has pro- 
duced neither. In a dozen acceptable chapters he has summed up the heritage of 
the nineteenth century, the emergence of a planned economy, political and social 
progress, nationzlism, imperialism, and totalitarianism, Germany’s bid for world 
dominion, Russiz's for world revolution, America’s for world security, the start to- 
ward a united world, and unfinished business—all hinged to the questions, where 
are we, how did we get here, and where are we going. Several weaknesses rob his 
answers of nourishment. Mr. Schapiro believes in predestination—what is, had to ke; 
he is provincial, completely oriented in America; he is present-minded—the past was 
bound to pass away, but the present, if it can be fixed up, will stay; he is so obsessed 
with democracy that he allows it no shortcomings—extraordinarily occupied with the 
plumage he has neglected the bird beneath; because he has not analyzed his assump- 
tions he has succumbed to historical clichés of every sort; he deplores force yet dotes 
on the survival of the fittest. More particularly, he is far wide of the mark on the 
English Revolution of 1688, French nationalization, and Far Eastern imperialism; 
he has resorted in the case of the United States to an array of figures about produc- 
tion and wages that are more than usually misleading and meaningless. What, for 
example, may be made of the statement that in 1948 “about 8 million families and 
individuals received incomes of less than $1,000 a year, a sum hardly sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of living”? Admittedly, furthermore, to do business with 
Stalin is difficult, but in assuming that Russians are unique in believing that capitalism 
and communism cannot exist side by side, the author has again tripped over his 
presuppositions. Cuartes F. MuLzerr, University of Missouri 


THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Charles Pichon. Trans- 
lated from the French by Jean Misrahi. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1950, pp. 382, 
$4.50.) This is a sensitive Catholic journalist’s account of papal diplomacy and 
ecclesiastical policy from the accession of Leo XIII through the pontificate of Pius 
XII up to 1946, the publication date of the original French edition. A notable fea- 
ture of the survey is the considerable space devoted to delineating the Vatican’s 
policy toward non-Roman Christianity and other religious groups (ecumenicity and 
missions) and to locating the Vatican in the tension between Washington and Moscow. 
Except for occasional footnote references to the deterioration of Vatican-Kremlin re- 
lations since 1c46 and the elimination of an extensive table of papal dates and events, 
the Fordham University translator has more or less faithfully reproduced the original, 
though one nctes that he has Americanized this markedly French-centered chronicle 
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by slightly moderating a sharp critique of American impérialisme politique et éco- 
nomique and by introducing a number of plates of special interest to American 
Catholics. The book :s a selection of the Catholic Book Club, possibly to offset Avro 
Manhattan’s The Vatican in World Politics (1949), with which it is roughly com- 
parable on the other side of the debate on the beneficence of papal diplomacy. Neither 
writer, of course, had access to the crucial archival material with the aid of which 
an objective history might be essayed. For the professional historian the chronicle 
of the recent pontificetes will bring nothing aew, while for the more general Ameri- 
can reader the delineation may seem occasionally quite out of focus, given the promi- 
nence in the foreground of French ecclesiastical detail; but once the original milieu 
and intention of the book is recalled, the seeming distortion will have its value in 
showing how nationalist and class-bound even a dutiful member’s judgment may be 
of the workings of his supranational church. Nor can the author’s social and political 
liberalism and earnestness about the mission of his church conceal the ineffectual- 
ness of much of papa. policy for all the Vatican’s extensive diplomatic involvement. 
At the same time Pickon unwittingly brings into sharp relief the incongruity of con- 
struing the Vatican as a “neutral power” in its temporal role while looking to the 
pope, in his spiritual role, as the moral arbiter of mankind. A criticism of papal 
diplomacy during the ascendancy of the Axis may be implied in the author’s sug- 
gestion that the Vatican City and its enclaves in and without Rome should be en- 
larged in order that the pope might henceforth enjoy greater liberty of action. 
Grorce Huntston WiLL1ams, Harvard Divinity School 


LIFE'S PICTURE HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. (New York, Time, Inc., 1950, 
pp. 368, $10.00.) With their usual eye for the striking and for capitalizing the existing 
resources, the editors of Life have put together their great collection of war pictures 
plus a selection from other sources with a simple running account. The result is a 
volume that is more than the modern equivalent of Brady. The civilian share in the 
war effort is not omitted, but the main emphasis is on war by sea, air, and on the 
land in all its aspects. The number of pages should somehow be multiplied by their 
size, 14 by 10% inches. G.S.F. 
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$6.00.) For the use of students in courses in medieval culture a good anthology of 
medieval literature in translation has long been needed. The Portable Medieval 
Reader, edited by J. B. Ross and M. M. McLaughlin (New York, 1949), partially 
satisfied the need by offering excerpts chiefly from chronicles, but to some extent 
also from documen:s, treatises, and works of literature proper, to illustrate society, 
politics, the church, world-views, chivalry, and learning. More satisfactory, because it 
emphasizes belles lettres, is Professor Charles W. Jones’s edition of numerous examples 
of medieval literature in translation. There is no topical arrangement like that in the 
Portable Medieval Reader. Instead, there are sections on the Christian tradition (Vis. 
ion of Paul, Life of St. Anthony by Athanasius, Confessions of St. Augustine, Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philosophy, Dialogues of Gregory the Great, and hymns and lyrical 
poems of St. Ambrose, Ausonius, Prudentius, Fortunatus, and others); Irish Litera- 
ture (Voyage of Bran, Tragical Death of the Sons of Usnach, and lyrics); Old English 
(Bede, Caedmon, and lyrics); “Romanesque” (Deeds of Charlemagne, the Walter of 
Aquitaine of Ekkehard I, the Paphnutius of Hrotswitha, Abelard’s My Story of 
Calamity, and lyrics, hymns, and sequences from Columban to Bernard of Cluny); 
Arthurian themes (Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, Marie de Frande, Gottfried of 
Strassburg, and Wolfram von Eschenbach); Teutonic literature (Snorri Sturluson, the 
Nibelungenlied, and German lyrics); “romance” literature (Song of Roland; The Cid; 
Aucassin and Nicolette; fabliaux, Romance of the Rose, Marco Polo, Froissart, and 
lyrics of Provence, Italy, and France, from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, end- 
ing with Villon; and popular ballads); Dante (about 170 pages of long sections from 
the Vita nuova, the De vulgari eloquentia, the Monarchia, and the Comedy); late 
Latin literature (the Golden Legend, hymns and sequences, and lyrics); and, finally, 
medieval drama. It is a rich anthology, rich in the variety of Latin and vernacular 
literatures illustrated; and the selections are extensive, the translations good. Except 
for Middle English literature, the greatest monuments of medieval literature are 
presented. Ideally the English as well as the Continental should be included. But, 
as the editor says, the need of translating Middle English works is not as great as 
that of translating those in Latin, German, Italian, and so on. In brief, this is a wel- 
come anthology, adding abundantly to anthologies and source books that already 
exist. It reveals the literary achievement of the Middle Ages better than any other 
work of the kind. But it should be supplemented by such things as the Portable 
Medieval Reader, if the student is to learn about prose treatises on political and 
legal theory, philosophy, medicine, the sciences, and the like. 
Gares Post, University of Wisconsin 


BIZANTINI E BIZANTINISMO NELLA SICILIA NORMANNA. By Francesco 
Giunta. (Palermo, G. Priulla, 1950, pp. 190, L. 800.) This little book may be de- 
scribed as an essay in which the author has attempted to show the persistence and 
influence of the Byzantine tradition in the Sicilian state which the Normans built. It 
is the thesis of the author that the Byzantine tradition was a primary factor in the 
organization of this state, for it determined the orientation ‘of both the external and 
internal policy of its early rulers, especially the first two Rogers. Count Roger I was 
the real founder of the Sicilian state. He built on foundations whose elements were 
drawn from the Byzantine tradition, including the support of the Greek Christians, 
some of whom had survived the Moslem conquest while others came from Calabria. 
Chronologically the book actually begins with the reconquest of Sicily by Justinian 
and ends roughly with the death of William H. It opens with an introduction which 
covers the period from Justinian to the Moslem conquest and closes with a chapter 
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on the cultural contributions that Byzantines made to the civilization of Norman 
Sicily, especially in the twelfth century. In between these are chapters on the con- 
quest of the island by the Moslems and the conditions in the island during their 
domination; the coming of, and the conquest of the island by, the Normans; the 
Byzantine statesmen in the service of the Normans; legislative and administrative 
elements drawn from the Byzantine tradition; and the influence of Byzantium on 
ceremonial and the theocratic character of the Sicilian kingdom. The author follows 
the path laid down by other scholars, men like Amari, Chalandon, Lancia di Brolo, 
and many others, but he does not base his book wholly on the works of these 
scholars. He knows and makes extensive use of the sources. Here and there one 
notices the absence of some rather important titles as, for instance, Gregoire's articles 
on Peter of Sicily and Joranson's work on the inception of the career of the Normans 
in Italy. My own article on the Hellenization of Sicily is cited once and is included 
in the bibliography but the author does not seem to have read it. He still attributes 
the strengthening of the Greek element in Sicily in the seventh century solely to refu- 
gees coming from Syria and Egypt at the time of the Persian and Arab conquests. 
This view, of course, is no longer tenable. But this is an item which does not enter 
into the main argument of the book which, in its principal thesis, appears to be 
sound. Mr. Giunta has written a good book. Perer CHARANIS, Rutgers University 


HISTOIRE DE L'EGLISE EN BELGIQUE. Volume IV, L'EGLISE AUX PAYS-BAS 
SOUS LES DUCS DE BOURGOGNE ET CHARLES-QUINT, 1378-1559. By E. de 
Moreau, S.J, Membre de la Commission Royale d'Histoire et de l’Académie Royale 
de Belgique. [Museum Lessianum, Section historique, No. 12.] (Brussels, L’Edition 
universelle, 1949, pp. 518.) The author of this beautifully illustrated and well-organ- 
ized volume is to be commended for his dignified treatment of a turbulent period 
in the history of the region known today as Belgium. He drew heavily upon original 
sources that still remain unpublished. He also consulted printed sources with the 
discriminating eye of the true scholar. But he paid no attention to the admirable 
work accomplished by British and American scholars, notably the brilliant book 
on the southern Netherlands by Professor Henry S. Lucas, except in cases where they 
wrote in Latin. Consequently, the only work published by Americans and Britisk 
deemed worthy of mention was that by P. S. Allen presenting the correspondence of 
Erasmus. Not a single title in'the English language is mentioned, while the Dutch 
experts are treated also with less respect than they deserve. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that Professor J. Lindeboom of the University of Groningen is called Linde- 
mans (p. 283), and that in the bibliography two titles by Professor R. R. Post have 
not been properly spelled. "This volume is divided into seven parts called books. In 
the first part the Great Schism of the West is ably discussed, showing that French 
influence during the closing years of the fourteenth century was very powerful in 
the Low Countries. Papal prestige was dwindling amidst the strife and confusion 
caused by the division between two church parties and the intervention by secular 
rulers. Fortunately, however, for the papacy, the ending of the schism and the favor 
shown to the popes by the dukes of Burgundy in the Low Countries tended to restore 
papal influence there, as the author shows in the second part of his book. Very in- 
teresting is the third part, which is entitled “Education and Humanism.” Since 
Flanders and Brabant shared with Italy the honor of being the most opulent regions in 
Europe as the Middle Ages drew to a close, it is not surprising that the newly 
founded University of Louvain reflected in its student body of some three thousand 
members the leadership in commerce, industry, and scientific agriculture, Patrons of art 
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and learning abounded, as was the case also in Italy. While a large part of France 
was being destroyed in the Hundred Years’ War, and England Jagged far behind in 
humanistic studies, Brabant and Flanders attracted thousands of scholars and ar- 
tists from neighboring countries. Nevertheless, the great Erasmus of Rotterdam 
overshadowed all the humanists in the southern Netherlands. We are even informed 
that the latter were little more than his satellites, which is largely true. Significant 
is the following statement on page 151: “Despite his theory of the necessity of 
making Christianity more of a personal, inner religion, Erasmus does not manifest 
any true piety.” All Jesuits feel that way about Erasmus, and they are right. An- 
other important observaticn is that dealing with the excellent work done in the 
field of secondary education by the Brethren of the Common Life in Liége, who 
according to many recent writers did little in that field. (See Livre V, on religious 
reform, p. 285.) ALBERT Hyma, University of Michigan 


LES JUIFS DANS LES PAYS-BAS AU MOYEN AGE. By Jean Stengers. [Classe des 
Lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques: Mémoires, Tome XLV, Fascicule 2.) 
(Brussels, Académie Royale de Belgique, 1950, pp. 187, 75 fr.) As early as 1900 Henri 
Pirenne, in commencing on the role of the Jews in Belgium during the Middle Ages, 
remarked that they never penetrated into Flanders and that even east of the Scheldt 
their influence remained negligible. Not content to take the great medievalist’s 
word for it, Mr. Stengers has re-examined the available evidence on the subject. 
In doing this he has relied chiefly on published sources of information. Furthermore 
he has confined his investigations to individuals professing the Jewish faith who 
established themselves in the northern and southern Netherlands and Luxemburg 
prior to the large-scale immigration of Spanish and Portuguese Jews in the sixteenth 
century. In sixty-four pages of text bolstered by one hundred pages of notes and 
twelve pages of bibliography, Mr. Stengers describes briefly the origin, number, and 
principal areas of sectlement of these Jewish people and their legal, economic, and 
social status during the period under consideration. In most respects the position of 
the Jews in the Lowlands was comparable to that in neighboring countries. As else- 
where, the Lowland Jews were mostly moneylenders and pawnbrokers. In spite of 
their smaller numbers, they suffered the same persecutions as in France and Germany. 
Their legal position, however, differed somewhat in that they were not considered 
subjects of the local ruler but aliens. As a result their rights as well as their duties 
were more clearly defined in safe conducts which had to be renewed periodically. 
On the whole, the author’s findings confirm Pirenne’s view of the insignificant role 
played by the Jews in the Low Countries during the Middle Ages. 

Bertus H. WABEKE, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


ALEXANDER TAYLOR MILNE. Die britische Geschichtswissenschaft, 1939-1949. Welt als Gesch, 
no. 2, 1950. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Geistesgeschichte in den Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Ibid. 

W. ScHLESINGER. Rudolf Katzschke [obit.]. Hist. Zeitschr., Sept, 1950. 

H. SPROEMBERG, Robert Holtzmann. Ibid. 

ALBERTO Frerxas, Clemence Ricci. Biobibliografia. Anales de historia antigua y medieval, 1949. 

KARL FRIEDRICH STROHEKER. Um die Grenze zwischen Antike und abendländischem Mittelalter. 
Saeculum, no. 3, 1950. 

Goperroy Goossens. Le sommaire des Persica de Ctésias par Photius. Rev. belge de philol. et 
d'híst., no. 2, 1950. 

ALBERTO Frerxas. Temas de Procopio de Cesárea (I). Anales de historia antigua y medieval, 


1949. 
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AZUCENA MILLAN DE Frañoscui. Anonymus Valesianus, 1. Introducción. Ibid. 

YoLANDA E. Jasson y F. EveLyw Roserts, Anonymus Valesianus, Il. Traducción. Ibid. 

RunoLF KAuBLER. Zur friihgeschichtlichen Besiedlung Mitteleuropas. Saeculum, no. 3, 1950. 

MIGUEL DE FERDINANDY. Tres retratos: I. Carlomagno. II. Otón el Grande. III. Otón Il. Anales 
de historia antigua y medieval, 1949. 

CHARLE E. ODEGAARD. The Empress Engelberge. Speculum, Jan., 1951. 

J. Boussarp, La vie en Anjou au x1® et x1* siècles. Moyen age, nos. 1-2, 1950. 

Marinerre Brower. Etude sur les cartulaires de Hainaut. Bull, de la Comm. Royale d'Hist., no. 
2, 1950. 

Jean I, Younc. A Note on the Norse Occupation of Ireland. History, Feb. and June, 1950. 

31 duque de Maura. El espíritu público en la España musulmana, Boletín de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, July-Sept., 1950. 

Yakov MALKIEL. The Jewish Heritage of Spain. On the Occasion of Americo Castro's España en 
su historia. Hispanic Rev., Oct., 1950. 

G. GEORGIADES Arnaxis. Gregory Palamas among the Turks and Documents of His Captivity as 
Historical Sources. Speculum, Jan., 1951. 

Francis Woopman CLEAvES. The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang 
Ying-Jui. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., June, 1950. 

PAUL ZiNsMAIER. Untersuchungen zu den Urkunden König Friedrichs I., 1212-1220. Zeitschr. f. 
d. Gesch, des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1949. 

Rrra LeyEune. De Phistoire à la légende [Girard, comte de Vienne, 819-877]. Moyen age, nos. 
1-2, 1950. : ‘ 

[. Canmerre et H. Davin. De l'historique Girard de Vienne, au légendaire Girard de Rousillon. 
Ann, du midi, fasc. 3, 1950. . 

L. Desoraves. La formation territoriale de la généralité de Guyenne. Ibid. 

oH. DartiGuE. Les séjours de Marguerite de Navarre à Bordeaux. Ibid. 

Mina MARTENS. Les maisons de Medici et de Bourgogne au xv® siècle. Moyen age, nos. 1-2, 
1950. 

G. Peyronner. Les relations politiques entre la France et l'Italie, principalement au xıv® et dans 
le première moitié du xv* siècle [fin]. Ibid. 

Luts Weckmann. The Middle Ages in the Conquest of America. Speculum, Jan., 1951. 

Kart Hormann. Das pfálzische Amt Boxberg zur Zeit des Bauernaufstandes 1525. Zeitschr. f. d. 
Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1949. 


LEGAL, Economic, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


FLoyp SeywarD Lear. The Public Law of the Visigothic Code. Speculum, Jan., 1951. 

Tacos J. Razinowrrz. Jewish and Lombard Law. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct., 1950. 

Francis N, EsreY. The Scabint and the Local Courts. Speculum, Jan., 1951. 

J. Crazysecxx. Economic History in Belgium and the Netherlands, 1939-1948. Jour. Ec. Hist., 
Nov., 19350, 

W. E. Minemann, “Colluvies gentium”; Volksentstehung aus Asylbildung. Studium generale, 
Sept, 1950. 

ENDRE von IVÁNKA. Berghirtentum und Staatenbildung im antiken und mittelalterlichen Balkan. 
Saeculum, no. 3, 1950. 

F. DaLaruELLE. Toulouse et la route des Deux-Mers. Ann. du midi, no. 3, 1950. 

Jean HaLpÉrIN. Les transformations économiques aux xI1* et xm* siècles (1-11). Rev. d'hist, ée. 
et soc., NOS. 1-2, 1950. 

Frieprich Lice. Das 14. und 15. Jahrhundert in der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Jahrbuch }. 
Nationalökonomie u. Gesch., May, 1950. 

A. M. BONENFANT-FEYTMANS. La corporation des orfèvres de Bruxelles au moyen age. Bull. de la 
Comm. Royale d’Hist., no. 2, 1950. 

P. Gorissen. Een buitengewone bede in Brabant onder Hertog Hendrik HI (1253). Rev. belge de 
philol. et d'hist., no. 2, 1950. 

F. Favresse. Les débuts de la nouvelle draperie bruxelloise appelée aussi draperie légère, fin du 
xIv? siécle-1443. Ibid. 

Pu. WoLrr. Le problème des Cahorsins. Ann. du midi, no. 3, 1950. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


ArnoLp ToynBEE, Religion and the Rist of Western Culture. Hibbert Jour., Oct., 1950. 

E. A, Pumippson. Neues ueber den Muetter- und Matronenkult am Niederrhein, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Nov., 1950. 

W., H. SEMPLE, Some Letters of St. Augustine, Full, John Rylands Lib., Sept, 1950. 

Roserr E. Cusuman. Faith and Reasor in the Thought of St. Augustine, Church Hist., Dec., 
1950. 

N. M. Harc. The Character and Range of the Influence of St. Cyril of Alexandria on Latin 
Theology (430-1260). Mediaeval Stud., 1950. 

Id. The First Traces of the So-called Cerbanus Translation of St. John Damascene, De Fide 
orthodoxa MIL, 1-8. Ibid. 

Orro Sprincer. Mediaeval Pilgrim Roures from Scandinavia to Rome. Ibid. 

MARTINIANO RONCAGLIA, The Sons of St. Francis in the Holy Land. Franciscan Stud., Sept, 1950. 

Cu. Hicouner. Cisterciens et Bastides. Moyen age, nos. 1-2, 1950. 

Gérarp VERBEKE. Authenticité et chronologie des écrits de saint Thomas d'Aquin. Rev. philos. 
de Louvain, May, 1959. 

Benorr Prucue. Le Thomisme peut-il se présenter comme “philosophie existentielle”? Ibid., 
Aug., 1950. 

HERMENEGHDUS Lio. De elementis traditionalibus justitiae in primaeva schola Franciscana. 
Franciscan Stud., Sept., 1950. 

ARMAND MAURER. Ens diminutum: A Note on its Origin and Meaning. Mediaeval Stud., 1950. 

F. R. H. Du Bouray. Charitable Subsidies granted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1300-1489. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1950. 

E. J. Jonxers. Eisen bij het benoemen ven clerici in de eerste vier eeuwen van onze Jaartelling. 
Nederlands archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, no. 3, 1950. 

Vicror Ginirunas. De missionibus Fratrum Minorum in Lituania (saec. XIII et XIV). Archivum 
franciscanum historicum, nos, 1-4, 1950. 

Epwarp L. Surrz. “Oxford Reformers” end Scholasticism. Stud. in Philol., Oct., 1950. 

Heinz BLumm. Nietzsche's Idea of Luther in Menschliches, Allzumenschliches. PMLA, Dec., 1950. 


MEDIEVAL AMD RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Marra J. Gestno. Cartas de Sinesio de Cirene a Hipatia de Alejandría. Anales de historia antigna 
y medieval, 1949. 

J. ALLEN Cazaniss, Agobard of Lyons. Speculum, Jan., 1950. 

C. R. CHENEY. Gervase, Abbot of Prémonzré: A Medieval Letter-Writer, Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept., 1950. 

Perer W. Nasu. Giles of Rome on Boethius’ “Diversum est esse et id quod est.” Mediaeval 
Stud., 1950. 

ARMAND Maurer. Siger of Brabant and am Averroistic Commentary on the Metaphysics in Cam- 
bridge, Peterhouse Ms, Ibid. 

Damian Van DEN EynDE. William of Sain:-Thierry and the Author of the Summa Sententiarum. 
Franciscan Stud., Sept., 1950, 

J. T. MuckuE. Abelard's Letter of Consokation to a Friend (Historia Calamitatum). Mediaeval 
Stud., 1950. 

Martin GRABMANN. Aristotles im zwölften Jahrhundert, lbid. 

A. D. Menur. The French Version of Aristotle's Economics in Rouen, Bibl. Municipale, MS 927. 
Romance Philol., Aug., 1950. 

Water FARRELL. Law in Aristotle and S:. Thomas. New Scholasticism, Oct., 1950. 

Sara I. DE Munno. Libros y bibliotecas en los estatutos de la Universidad medieval. Anales de 
historia antigua y medieval, 1949. 

James G. McManaway. The Printed Book sf the Renaissance. Renaissance News, Summer, 1950. 

WaLLace K. Fercuson, The Renaissance: A Synthesis. Ibid., Autumn, 1950. 

Epwarp Roserrson. Aldus Manutius, the Scholar-Printer, 1450-1515. Bull, John Rylands Lib., 
Sept., 1950. 

Lynn THorRNDIsE. The Tables of Barcelona of the XIVth Century. Isis, Dec., 1950. 

Eucene F. Rice, jr. Erasmus and the Religious Tradition. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 1950. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


FERNAND Mossé. Bibliographia Gotica. A Bibliography of Writings on the Gothic Language to 
the End of 1949. Mediaeval Stud., 1950. 

Josera Bottarrt, Oorsprong en vorming van het gotisch alphabet. Rev. belge de philol. et 
d'hist., no. 2, 1950. 

CHARLES A. Knupson. The Problem of the Chanson de Roland. Romance Philol., Aug., 1950. 

Opon Lorrin. Le Traité d'Alain de Lille sur les Vertus, les Vices et les Dons du Saint-Esprit. 
Mediaeval Stud., 1950. 

PauL E. Betcuner. Absolon’s Hair. Ibid. 

Atrono Ricotrr. Guido Cavalcanti e un suo strano carteggio in rima. Nuova riv, stor., Jan. 
Apr., 1950. 

James M. CLARK. The Dance of Death in Medieval Literature. Some Recent Theories of Its 
Origin. Mod. Lang. Rev., July, 1950. 

CORNELIA C. CouLTER. A Song for Men in Days to Come [Boccaccio]. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
July, 1950. 7 

D. W. Roserrson, JR. The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval Literary Gardens: a Topical Ap- 
proach through Symbolism and Allegory. Speculum, Jan., 1951. 

ALEXANDER H. KrappE, Un vieux thème classique du folklore médiéval. Rev. belge de philol. et 
d'hist., no. 2, 1950. 

A. C. CawLeY, A York Fragment of Middle English Secular Lyric. Speculum, Jan., 195%. 

Anna J. Mitt, The York Plays of the Dying, Assumption, and Coronation of Our Lady. PMLA, 
Sept., 1950. 

R. GLYNN FarrHFuLL. The Esoteric Interpretation of Dante, Italica, June, 1950. 

R. Gzorcz Tuomas, Studia Islandica, Part I [work of S. Nordal]. Mod. Lang. Quar., Sept, 1950. 

Mary H. Marssal. Theatre in the Middle Ages: Evidence from Dictionaries and Glosses. 
Symposium, May, 1950, 


ART AND Music 


W. L. HiLpBURGH. Representations of the Saints in Medieval English Alabaster Carvings, Folk- 
Lore, June, 1950. 

W. Deonna. “Salva me de ore leonis”: A propos de quelques chapiteaux romans de la cathédrale 
Saint-Pierre à Genève. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., no. 2, 1950. 

SeLmMa JónspórtirR, The Portal of Kilpeck Church: lts Place in English Romanesque Sculpture. 
Art Bull., Sept., 1950. 

Ernest T. Feranp. “Sodaine and Unexpected” Music in the Renaissance. Musical Quar., Jan. 


1951. 
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Leland H. Carlson * 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys. 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. xv, 612, $6.00.) The purpose of this book, 
as laid down by its authors, is to give a history of English life and society, from the 
earliest times until the twentieth century. This is a big order, even for six hundred 
pages. It is pared down to some extent, however, by the device of putting every- 
thing before the Norman conquest into a prologue and everything in the twentieth 
century into an epilogue. The remainder of English history is divided into four 
parts, “From the Norman Conquest to the Black Death,” “From the Black Death 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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to the Accession of Elizabeth,” “Tudor and Stuart England,” “From Dutch Wil- 
liam to the Jubilee.’ Within each of these parts are four to six chapters, each sub- 
divided into about the same number of sections. These sub-arrangements are topical, 
as, for example, Bock IL, chapter ur (Home Life) is subdivided into “Domesticity,” 
“Hospitality,” “Courtesy,” and so on. There are twenty-four pages of plates and 
eleven illustrations in the text. Within the subsections, the authors seem to feel them- 
selves free to move about with very slight regard to chronology. This is particularly 
true in the prologue, where the reader is jerked backward and forward between the 
new stone age and the Romans with confusing rapidity, but it applies to all the 
book and thus does not give an adequate idea of change within the very large main 
periods. The plan of each topic seems to be a series of statements, followed by specific 
illustrations. This endless repetition of detail becomes monotonous, a quality the 
style does nothing tc relieve: it is monotonous, too, commonplace and often broken- 
winded. Some secticns are better than others, possibly reflecting the collaboration 
of two authors. However, nowhere is it skillful and if a book of this sort is to hold 
the interest and build up into a picture rather than an album of snapshots, it must 
above all else be skillfully done. Possibly the chief use of such a work as this will be 
to provide a repository of illustrative material and much of that here given is of 
intrinsic interest. Urfortunately many of the topics discussed (i.e. “The Castle”) 
do not take us very far. To accomplish that, such a book should be crammed with 
detailed illustration; chose provided are no more than tepidly interesting. I am afraid 
that this is “just another book.” 
Arraur R. M. Lower, Queens University, Kingston 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES KENNEDY, BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. By 
Annie 1. Dunlop. [St. Andrews University Publications, No. XLVI.] (London, 
Oliver and Boyd for University Court of the University of St. Andrews, 1950, pp. 
xiv, 494, 25s.) Mrs. Dunlop, a distinguished historian of her native land, has writ- 
ten a solid and schclarly book, some twenty-five years in the making, on Bishop 
Kennedy and his times. The first half of the work deals in great detail with the 
public career of Kennedy, who was a “political” bishop in the best sense of the term. 
From the time of his translation to St. Andrews in 1440 to his death in 1465 he was 
an important factor in the confused and violent politics of Scotland, and his in- 
fluence was always exercised in favor of order and moderation. Kennedy rightly 
felt that the only way to eliminate the feudal turmoil in Scotland was to strengthen 
the crown; consequently he became one of the chief advisers of James II during the 
latter's active rule, and during the early years of the minority of James II it was 
Kennedy’s influence which kept some semblance of order in Scotland. The second, 
and perhaps more interesting and valuable, half of the book deals with Scottish 
institutions and life in Kennedy’s time. In these chapters Mrs. Dunlop discusses the 
constitution, such as it was, economic and social life, and St. Andrews University, 
in which Kennedy was deeply interested, and where he founded St. Salvator’s 
College. The author is at her best in these pages, and has shed much light on sev- 
eral aspects of Scottish history which until recently have been generally neglected 
by scholars. There are two fairly serious weaknesses in this book. The first is or- 
ganizational. After a few pages on Kennedy’s childhood, the author plunges into 
the detailed treatment of his public life, beginning with the complicated problem 
of the Council of Basel. As a result, the reader who lacks extensive knowledge of 
Scottish conditions is often confused. This difficulty could have been obviated if 
some of the material at the end of the book had been reorganized and used as an 
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introductory chapter. Mrs. Dunlop's second fault is her tendency to idealize her 
hero. One is left with the impression that Kennedy was a man without blemish whe 
was responsible for whatever benefits accrued to Scotland during his time. Ken- 
nedy was an enlightened and able man, but he was a politician too: the treacherous 
murder of the earl of Douglas by James II apparently failed to draw so much as a 
remonstrance. Despite these drawbacks, however, Mrs. Dunlop has produced a well- 
documented, valuable book which illuminates an obscure period of Scottish history. 
Maurice LEE, JR., Princeton University 


LIFE UNDER THE TUDORS. [Falcon Histories, edited by J. E. Morpurgo.] (New 
York, British Book Centre, 1950, pp. 226, $3.00.) This book is the second in a 
series which, when complete, will describe English life period by period. It consists 
of sixteen short essays, each by a different writer; and among these writers are many 
who have just begun their careers as teachers and scholars. The essays deal with a 
wide variety of topics; for example, government, religion, economic society, litera- 
ture and the arts, education, sports, and dress. An introductory essay entitled “Eng- 
land under the Tudors” provides a setting for the rest. There are eighteen illustra- 
tions, mostly portraits and views of Tudor buildings. The stated purpose of the book 
is “to furnish readers of all types with a picture of Tudor life”; but the manner of 
treatment assumes on the reader’s part a knowledge of the main features of Tudo: 
history. If he once read his textbooks and still keeps some memory of Pollard and 
Neale, of Cheyney and Black, he will find in this small book a few hours of fireside 
instruction and entertainment. The essays fall into two main categories: those which 
present an impression of a topic and those which give a brief history. Of the first an 
example is Christopher Morris’ introductory essay—quick and graceful, each paragraph 
flashing a new anecdote or shifting the angle of a point of view, yet altering little 
of the general scene. An excellent summary is Arthur Oswald’s essay on architecture, 
which does all that could be done in thirteen pages to mention the principal names 
and dates and buildings and to place the achievement of Tudor architects in rela- 
tion to the Middle Ages and seventeenth century classicism. From essay to essay 
pace and quality change abruptly. One wonders who persuaded V. M. Wadsworth 
to attempt “Country Life and Economics” in five pages, and who allowed T, L. Jar- 
man to write on Tudor education without mentioning Ascham or Mulcaster. 

F. G. Marcuam, Cornell University 


HUGH LATIMER AND THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: AN ESSAY IN INTER- 
PRETATION. By Charles Montgomery Gray. [Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Es- 
says.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. 62, $1.50.) This brief essay, 
originally written as an undergraduate thesis, does not and could not be expected to 
add information on Latimer, much less on the sixteenth century. It is an attempt 
at intellectual history, an interpretative analysis, and would have gained had the 
author not felt impelled to discuss, however briefly, the nature of intellectual history 
itself and the principles set down by Lovejoy, Whitehead, and others. It is a com- 
mendable essay, attesting the high standard of Harvard instruction and undergraduate 
achievement. The bibliography is well selected and contains a number of German 
titles, though, perhaps strangely, none in French. Many may feel that other men were 
more typical of the Reformation than Latimer but the author’s justification of his 
choice is sufficiently explanatory. A good deal of space is devoted to Latimer’s social 
and economic ideas and to the controversy over the relation of modern capitalism to 
Protestantism. The use of modern philosophical, sociological, and economic termin- 
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ology may be the reason, but to one familiar for many years with the period the 
spiritual fervor of the English Reformation and the generous enthusiasms of the 
English Renaissance seem somehow misrepresented or even lost. 

RoLanp G. Usmer, Washington University 


THE LAST INVASION OF BRITAIN. By Commander E. H. Stuart Jones, R.N. 
(Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 323, 215.) Lazare Carnot, Lazare 
Hoche, and Wolfe Tone were key men in planning to land armed ‘forces in the 
British Isles with expectation of arousing discontented elements to espouse French 
revolutionary principles and activities. As in Armada days, winds and waves fought 
for England. Stung by his failure to land in Bantry Bay (described in an earlier 
volume by Commander Jones), Hoche turned furiously to dispatching a small ex- 
pedition to sack Bristol, England. Destiny had provided as latest commander in the 
illustrious succession of Britain’s invaders from Caesar to William of Normandy and 
William of Orange, William Tate of South Carolina. A British subject by birth, gen- 
eral in the American Army during the Revolution, and charter member of the 
Cincinnati, Tate had somehow become a French citizen and army officer. Unlike 
Napoleon, Tate did land his troops on British soil and set up headquarters, by 
weird chance, near Fishguard, Wales. After a single day, February 22, 1797, of such 
achievement he relapsed into oblivion. His outfit of twelve hundred convicts and 
other undesirables lost little time in getting out of hand, while the local defense 
groups of Pembrokeshire assembled with alacrity, and Tate mistook, for British red- 
coated regulars, the Welsh women in their red shawls who trooped across the Jand- 
scape to see what was going on. It was clear that valor must give place to discre- 
tion. So Tate capitulated within twenty-four hours. In 1809 John Armstrong, Ameri- 
can minister in Paris, arranged for the forgotten septuagenarian adventurer to return 
to his native land. The story thus far is admirably told by the author, who has left 
unsought no document which might verify or complete his data. Every identifiable 
participant has been run down and his record searched. That the men of this remote 
district responded with alertness to their duties of national defense is clearly demon- 
strated. The sorry aftermath of jealousy, suspicion, and recrimination among the 
people of the little community, with delays of court trials and resultant injustices 
are also fully explored and recorded. One was unfortunate to belong to a religious 
minority or to have been a late arrival in that close-knit neighborhood of a century 
and a half ago. Grorce M. Durcuer, Wesleyan University 


BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: ESSAYS HONORING FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 
Edited by Samuel Clyde McCulloch. [Church Historical Society, Publication 32.] 
(Philadelphia, the Society, 1950, pp. x, 254, $4.00.) This volume is a Festschrift, writ- 
ten by the doctoral students of Professor Frank J. Klingberg on the occasion of his 
retirement from the University of California at Los Angeles after thirty-three years 
of teaching. It contains ten essays dealing with the development of British humani- 
tarianism in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a subject to which Pro- 
fessor Klingberg himself has made so many substantial contributions. In line with 
Professor Klingberg’s own exploitation of the archives of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, his students have continued to use them as 
the main sources for their studies, without exhausting their rich and varied stores. 
It would be invidious to single out from the volume individual essays. Of these four 
deal directly with the activities of the society in America; the other six deal with the 
convict system in Australia, early factory legislation, the organization of the Anglican 
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Church in America before 1688, James Ramsay as a humanitarian essayist, the at- 
tempts made before 1833 to modify chattel slavery, and education and children's 
hymns in eighteenth century England. Several ideas seem to be implicit in all these 
studies. These are, first, the significance of Christian tenets as the inspiration of the 
humanitarianism of the time and, secondly, the important part taken by organized 
religion in the transmission of culture between England and her colonies. As a 
kind of reverse reaction many of the details introduced by the authors showing the 
obstacles against which reformers worked build up a picture of overwhelming in- 
humanity and callous cruelty in eighteenth century society. Even the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel owned slaves on its Codrington College plantations 
which were left to it by the will of Christopher Codrington in 1710. The observation 
that “as a practical sermon the Codrington experiment long proved sadly unexem- 
plary” is a triumph of understatement. The book is carefully edited by Professor 
Samuel Clyde McCulloch with a full apparatus of critical notes, a list of the publica- 
tions of Professor Klingberg, and an excellent index. It is beautifully printed and 
put together by the Church Historical Society. F. C. Dietz, University of Illinois 


CHARLES DARWIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: WITH HIS NOTES AND LETTERS 
DEPICTING THE GROWTH OF THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, Edited by Sir 
Francis Darwin. And an Introductory Essay, “The Meaning of Darwin,” by George 
Gaylord Simpson. [Life of Science Library, Volume XVIIL] (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1950, pp. 266, $3.50.) This condensation of Sir Francis Darwin’s longer 
work, now out of print, consists principally of the interesting Autobiography, writ- 
ten for the children of the elder Darwin, and a collection of letters addressed mainly 
to Asa Gray, Sir Charles Lyell, and Sir Joseph Hooker. Of value is the inclusion in 
the volume of incidents in the daily life of the great naturalist, written by Sir Francis, 
and an able summary of Darwin's career by George Gaylord Simpson. The Aute- 
biography traces in a clear and forthright manner the growth of Darwin’s interest 
in the natural world, an interest which provided an inner satisfaction which his 
early medical studies and his subsequent preparation for Anglican orders failed to 
give. Instead, he reveled in hunting birds, collecting beetles, and in taking botanical 
field trips with Professor Henslow. The most important influence of his life, he said, 
was his voyage in the Beagle, an experience nearly missed through the unpromising 
shape of his nose! Immediately after his return to England, he began that monumental 
series of notes which provided the evidence for his conclusions in the Origin, in 
1859, twenty-two years later. Surprising it is to realize that Darwin suffered so in- 
tensely from dyspeptic gout as to be unable, after his early thirties, to endure the 
fatigue of field trips. Yet he worked prodigiously in rural retirement for his last 
forty years. Devoid of any ambition, except to merit the approval of his scientific 
friends (with whom he corresponded constantly during 1858-59 regarding the 
final form of his theory), he seemed genuinely surprised at the commotion which his 
principal work created. The letter to Asa Gray, September 5, 1857, was the first state- 
ment of Darwin’s theory of natural selection (pp. 203-209). 

Courtney R. HaLL, Queens College 


THE VICTORIAN AGE, 1815-1914. By R. J. Evans, Formerly Exhibitioner of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, Senior History Master of Aldenham School. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1950, pp. 444, $2.50.) This small book, seeking a place “between the 
textbook and the compendious work of the professional historian,” and aimed at 
treating “this greatest of all periods” for the benefit of the student just beginning to 
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specialize, covers just the range of the bulky volumes of Woodward and Ensor. 
Upon them it obviously leans ar times, but the principles of selection are so clearly 
held, the style so unpretenticusly clear, the characterizations so good (if a thought 
too benevolent), the interpretations stated with such purposed provocativeness, that 
the work has much to recommend it to the general reader as well as to the student. 
It is a matter for rejoicing that, after a good selection of titles in the brief bibliog- 
raphy, some three dozen works of fiction are listed. Anything to disabuse the stu- 
dent, the American student, at least, of the idea that “thought and culture’ may be 
studied in innocence of how the novelists of a period wrote about that period, is most 
welcome. Where so little is neglected, much must be baldly stated, and the author 
consciously assumes the risk. His chapter on “Victorian Watershed,” especially on the 
side of education, is a remarkably complete treatment of Victorian society at its best. 
“Victorian Curtain” is nearly as good in dealing with a darkening scene. Few adverse 
criticisms are called for. The index does nor list all the persons treated, even rather 
prominently treated, as witness “Cetywayo.” Of the few slips in proofreading, one 
(p. 249) makes a famous dictum of Bismarck look absurd. Goschen was not a lord 
in 1886, and it is exaggeration to say that no member of the government formed 
in 1905 had held office “for half a generation.” Not all historians will agree with the 
account of Chamberlain’s role in the Jameson affair, or Chichester’s at Manila. He 
who masters the factual content of the book may face his Ph.D. examiner with good 
confidence. He who reads it for pleasure and information will pronounce it a good 
book. Warner F. Woonrine, Ohio State University 


BRITISH POLITICS SINCE 1900. By D. C. Somervell. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1950, pp. 270, $3.75.) In this pleasant essay in recent history (printed in Eng- 
land and published there by Dakers at 15s.) Mr. Somervell is on ground he has 
trodden before, notakly in his Reign of King George the Fifth (1935). It is a little 
hard to classify. It might be described as avuncular history as told to an intelligent 
sixth-former; easily told, easily written, from the books in the author’s own library. 
The scholar will learn little that is new from it—not even many new anecdotes: the 
beginner will find it an unsatisfying introduction to the subject because, for all its 
fullness at certain points, it lacks references and precise details where he needs them 
most. Mr. Somervell calls it a history of party politics; but it is both more and 
less than this: more, because of its excursions into diplomatic and economic history, 
less because it omits much of the internal history of the parties, especially of the 
Liberals since 1924 and of the Labor party between 1931 and 1945 (especially the 
influence of the amateur socialists in the years following the Spanish Civil War). It is 
really an essay in political history of the traditional sort. Its insights and generaliza- 
tions, though usually sound, compare unfavorably with those in W. B, Willcox’s Star 
of Empire (1950), whose last chapters cover the same ground more briefly but a 
good deal more thoughtfully. There are few errors of fact. Mr. Somervell is not 
(praise be!) “nonpartisan,” as the book jacket claims; but until he reaches the last 
twenty years, when a certain bias against Labor becomes apparent, he dispenses 
kicks and ha’pence fairly impartially. Churchill is his hero throughout the book. 
The characterizations of Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain are good, of Balfour, 
Asquith, and MacDorald fair, of Lloyd George inadequate. This is history without 
tears; or, to change the metaphor, an éclair when one had hoped for fruit cake. And, 
of course, one should not complain of one’s host’s choice of fare. 

C. L. Mowat, University of Chicago 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA. By G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Professor of History 
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in the University of Toronto. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. 238, 
$2.50.) “Canada had reached maturity” in 1950. This is Mr. Glazebrook's considered 
judgment toward which he builds his case throughout this admirable book. Mr. 
Glazebrook follows three strands in Canadian history. These are the development 
of Canada from sarliest French times to the présent as a North American com- 
munity rather than as an offshoot of Europe; the efforts toward internal unity in a 
country where French and English have had divergent interests, if not divergent 
aims; and the continued and strong ties to the British system tempered throughout 
by the dominant position of the United States in North America and tempered 
recently by recognition of Canada’s responsibility in world affairs. It is necessary 
in so short a book, designed for the adult reader who possesses more than a smat- 
tering knowledge of Canadian history, to lay stress on fundamentals rather than on 
detailed descriptions. This gives to Mr. Glazebrook’s book a comprehensiveness and 
a depth which makes of Canadian history a moving pageant of a dynamic society in 
which economics and politics are of chief concern. One example will give point to 
this conclusion. Describing the seigneurial system, Mr. Glazebrook remarks that 
it “has been criticized as unsuited to the new world, as discouraging initiative, and 
failing to promote good farming.” In explanation he points out that “the latter has 
probably little connexion with the seigneurial system,” while the first two must be 
considered in terms of “the controlling factors.” One of these was that despite the 
attempt of the French government to introduce institutions under which France 
had become the dominant power in Europe, French institutions in New France were 
“so altered by local circumstances that they were almost as American as they were 
French. The seigneurial system of Canada would have met most of the complaints 
of the French peasants, and been welcomed as a practical reform.” This realistiz 
approach is a further sign of the trend in Canadian historical writing which lays 
emphasis upon the emergence of Canada as a North American nation. 
Axsert B, Corry, Albany, New York 
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française, July-Sept., 1950. 

L. Jaco. Robespierre et Villain d’Aubigny. Ibid. 

H. Carver. Une interprétation nouvelle de la loi de Prairial. Ibid., Oct-Dec., 1950. 

L, Jacos. Un éloge inconnu de Robespierre académicien, Ibid. 

Pra Omnis. Les études italiennes sur l'histoire de la Révolution francaise de 1940 à 1949. Ibid. 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. Trianon in the Loghouse: French émigrés in the U.S. 4m. Legion of 
Honor Mag., Winter, 1950. 

A. AuGusrtin-Tuierry. Bernadotte l’astucieux. Rev. de défense nationale, Nov., 1950. 

Davio S. Lanpes. The Statistical Study of French Crises. Jour, Ec. Hist., Nev., 1950. 

Henri Duzourprev. L'ouvrier dans la littérature romantique. Rev. socialiste, Nov., 1950. 

R. BaLLaND, Pagnerre et ses amis. Rev, des révolutions contemp., Dec., 1950. 

J. Briquer. Un ouvrier à la Constituante de 1848: Agricol Perdiguier, menubBier et représentant 
du peuple. Ibid. 

Mme. GaLLARD. Notes sur l'opposition au monopole des compagnies de chemins de fer entre 
1850 et 1860. Ibid. 

Oscar A. Haac. Michelet’s Purpose. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCIV, no. 5, 1950. 

Id. A Spiritual Journey: Michelet in Germany, 1842. Ikid. 

ARMAND CUVILLIER. Buchez, fondateur en France de l'association ouvrière de production. Rev. des 
études coopératives, Oct-Dec., 1950. 

SHoLom J. Kaun. Taine's Historical Criticism. French Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Roserr F. Byrnes. The French Christian Democrats in the 1890's: Their Appearance and Their 
Failure. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

Id, La Croix's First Twenty-Five Years. Hist. Bull, Nov., 1950. 

M. HamiaoLtT. La dévaluation monétaire 1914-1950 a écrasé la hiérarchie de la fonction publique. 
Rev. de science et de législation financières, Oct—Dec., 1950. 

Davin H. Pinney. Nationalization on Trial: France. Yale Rev., Sept., 1950. 

Erienne WernL-RAYNAL. Le Plan Marshall: objets et résultats. Rev, socialiste, Oct., 1950. 

Grorces Bourcin. Léon Blum. Rev, polit. et parl., Oct., 1950. 

ALBERT ALGoup. Pouvons-nous équilibrer notre balance commerciale avec les Etats-Unis? Ettdes 
américaines, cabier XXII, 1950. 

GERMANICUS, Impromptu Schuman. Rev. socialiste, Oct., 1950. 

Anprew BoYLE. Behind the Schuman’ Plan. Cath. World, Jan., 1951. 

Background of the Schuman Plan. Round Table, Sept., 1950. 

J. F. Korver. Strasbourg, avenue de Europe ou impasse de nationalisme? Rev, polit. et perl, 
Oct., 1950. 

R. Maurice DE Lorris. L’Ecole polytechnique, pépinière de la défense nationale, Rev. de défense 
nationale, Nov., 1950. 

W. L. Minpvetron. The French Outlook. Contemp. Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Sir Jonn PoLLocH. Plus ça change. Quar. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

Roserr B. HoLrman. France: Multi-party Difficulties. Current Hist., Jan., 1951. 

Henri A. Taton. The Organization of Education in France. French Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Ricmarp GooLv-Anams. Holding on in South-East Asia. Quar. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

J. RapmagL-LeYGUES, Au petit bonheur ou la stratégie française en Indockine depuis cinq ans. 
Rev. polit. et parl., Nov., 1950. 

J. FRANKEL. The Background in French Indo-China. World Affairs, Jan., 1951. 

Henry W. Esrmann. French Views on Communism. World Politics, Oct., 1350. 

Trente ans d'histoire du parti [articles by leading French Communists]. Cahiers du Communisme, 
special number pub. Dec., 1950. 
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Maurice BRILLANT. The Reorganization of the Louvre and Other French Museums. Am. Legion 
of Honor Mag., Winter, 1950. 

Le Cinquantenaire de la Revue [articles on the Renaissance to the present]. Revue de Synthése, 
Jan.—June, 1950. 

GasToN ZELLER. Bulletin historique. Histoire de France. Rev. hist, Oct—Dec., 1950. 

CHARLES C. GiLLESPIE, The Work of Elie Halévy: A Critical Appreciation. Jour, Mod. Hist. 
Sept., 1950. 

Epwarp R, TANNENBAUM. Jacques Bainville. [£id., Dec., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Henry B. Hit. An Aftermath of the Great Fear. Jour. Mod, Hist., Dec., 1950. 
D. Marw. Trois lettres inédites de l'abbé Jallet. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, Oct— 
Dec., 1950. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke! 


HET HANDELSHUIS VAN EEGHEN: PROEVE EENER GESCHIEDENIS VAN 
EEN AMSTERDAMSCH HANDELSHUIS. By J. Rogge. (Amsterdam, Van Eeghen, 
1949, pp. 422.) This is a history of an important commercial firm of Amsterdam, from 
its beginning in 1662 until 1974, written by one of its executives. The firm engaged in 
trade not only with European countries and the Dutch East Indies but also with the 
West Indies and North America. It played, moreover, a major role in Dutch invest- 
ments in land companies in the Unitec States. Much of the material found in this 
work is not entirely unknown as it has previously been used by historians dealing 
either with the economic relations between the Netherlands and the United States 
(like Van Winter, Westermann, Hoekstra, and Kloos), or with certain aspects of the 
economic bistory of the Netherlands (like Van Dillen, Mansfelt, and Boot). The in- 
teresting sections describing the shipping activities of the firm represent the product 
of more original research. Mr. Rogge further presents an excellent discussion of the 
administrative habits of the firm and of the economic and social position of its per- 
sonnel; these data, probably representative of conditions existing in many similar firms, 
deal with a subject which has hardly been touched upon. The reader will, moreover, 
find well-drawn sketches of the firm’s directors, men characteristic of the Baptist 
bourgeoisie and active in the social and intellectual life of Amsterdam. Mr. Rogge 
accurately describes the history of the firm in relation to the general economic history 
of the period, but his work lacks originality of interpretation and conciseness of style. 
His well-documented book, however, may be consulted with profit by all those who 
are interested in the history of Dutch commercial houses. 

K. W. Swart, University of Illinois 


ARTICLES 


L. E. HaLxIN and Jean Hoyovx. Bulletin bibliographique d'histoire liégeoise. I. Travaux publiés 
de 1944 A 1948. Annuaire d’hist. liégeoise, YV, no. 1, 1948. 

JosepH LEFÈVRE. La correspondance des gouverneurs généraux de lépoque ispagiol Archives, 
bibliothèques et musées de Belgique, XXI, 1950. 

H. W. Dickson and A. A. Gomme, Netherland’s Contribution to Great Britain’s Engineering 
and Technology to the Year 1700. Arch. Internat. Hist. Sciences, IIl, 1950. 

M. R. Toynsex, Adriaen Hanneman and the English Court in Exile. Burlington Mag., XCI, 
1950. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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J. G. van DiLLEN. Memorie betreffende den handel met Spanje omstreeks 1680, Ec. hist, | bk. 
XXIV, 1950. 

I. H. van Ezcuen. Leidse professoren en het auteursrecht in de 18e eeuw. Ibid. 

W. F. H. OLDEWELT. De beroepsstructuur van de bevolking der Hollandse stemhebbende stet en 
volgens de kohieren van de familiegelden van 1674, 1715 en 1742. Ibid. 

C. Pauw. De Spaanse lakenfabrieken te Guadalajara en de Leidse lakenindustrie in het begin der _ 
18e eeuw. Ibid. 

W. S. Uwcer. Het inschrijvingsregister van de kamer Zeeland der Verenigde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie. Ibid. 

J. CRaEYBECKx. Economic History in Belgium and the Netherlands, 1939-1948 [bibliographical 
article]. Jour. Ec. Hist., Nov., 1950. 

J. Duonpr. “Ordres” ou “Puissances”: l'exemple des états de Flandre. Annales, July-Sept., 1950. 

L. van DER Essen. Kritisch onderzoek betreffende de oorlogvoering van het Spaans leger in de 
Nederlanden in de 16e eeuw, nl. de bestraffing van opstandige steden. Med. Kon. VI. Acad. 
Belgié, Klasse lett., X, no. 1, 1950. 

Jonannes TieLrooY. Ernest Renan en Nederland. Nieuwe Stem, Mar., 1950. 

C. G. N. pe Vooys. Engelse invloed op het Nederlands. Nieuwe Taalgids, XLIII, no. 2, 1950. 

Id, Omgangstaal in het begin en tegen het einde van de zeventiende eeuw. Ibid., no. 3, 1950. 

CLoriLDE Britre-Mismz. Un petit maître hollandais Cornelis Bisschop (1630-1674). I. L'artiste 
et sa famille. Oud Holland, LXV, no. 1-2, 1950. 

H. E. van GELDER. Werk van Haagse zilversmeden. I. De zeventiende eeuw. Ibid. 

H. van per Turn. Reproduction et imitation de vieux tableaux flamands ou hollandais sur 
porcelaine de Sévres (1756-1874). Ibid. 

L. Ceyssens, O.F.M. Rondom de studie van P. Willaert over de oorsprong van het Jansenisme in 
België. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., XXVIII, no. 2, 1950. 

Wersrouck, Les troupes coloniales belges au cours de deux guerres mondiales. Rev. de défense 
nationale, Aug.—Sept., 1950. 

Josep Lerèvre, La Nonciature de Flandre. Rev. gén. belge, July, 1950. 

Belgique-France, 1920-1936, Ibid., Sept., 1950. 

J. KEMPENEERS, La Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique. Ibid. 

Louis DE LICHTERVELDE. La dernière intervention politique du roi Albert. Ibid. 

RENÉE DOEHAERD. Commerce et morale à Anvers au xvi? siècle. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec., 1950. 

Pu. A, Samson. De Surinaamse pers gedurende het Engelse tussenbestuur. West Indische Gids, 
Aug., 1950. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes 


THE DEBATE ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SWEDEN, 1918-1939. By Herbert 
Tingsten. Translated by Joan Bulman. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1949, 
pp. 325, $4.50.) This excellent study of the clash and the movement of opinions was 
published in Sweden in 1944 when Professor Tingsten was a political scientist and 
before he became editor of Dagens Nyheter, Sweden’s vigorously liberal and most 
widely read newspaper. The power of Tingsten's prose is dimmed by a translation 
which is too wordy but which is both accurate in meaning and smooth. One might 
quibble over why “remiss debate” is not translated to “policy debate,” or why the 
the Aland Islands are called Aaland—a Danish spelling which is both inapplicable and 
obsolete. Terms like Riksdag and the names of newspapers are quite properly left in 
Swedish. The documentation of the original has been reduced, but the English edition 
gains by the index. Tingsten’s work belongs in the same category as E. M. Carroll’s 
volumes (French Public Opinion on Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914, and Germany and 
the Great Powers, 1866~1914). The focus is slightly different, due chiefly to Tingsten’s 
exhaustive examination of parliamentary debates, but Tingsten himself says that “the 
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discussion on foreign policy in Sweden during this period was only conducted to a 
very limited extent in the Riksdag. By far the most important source is the Press.” 
The description and analysis of what people said in the Riksdag and the press is put 
with remarkable impartiality and clarity. But there is almost no attempt to explain 
why particular persons or groups thought as they did; for the English and American 
reader unversed in the dynamics of Swedish party politics this is of course more 
frustrating than for a Swede, but it is a Jack for both. The books deals primarily with 
public word and act, not with cause. In the discussion of the League of Nations the 
bulk of the treatment is on successive issues; at the end comes a useful analysis of the 
general policy of the various newspapers. The Aland Islands problem is treated at 
length, Scandinavian co-operation and the defense question more briefly. This study , 
has particular value because it illuminates the attitude and action of a small nation, 
a nation of intelligence and good will, whose self-interest was in justice above all else. 
The great states would do well to study and ponder the play of skepticism, hope, and 
disillusion which succeeded one another as Sweden attempted to co-operate with the 
League in building the better world. Here is a superb textbook for statesmen. 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr, Northwestern University 


FINLAND: THE ADVENTURES OF A SMALL POWER. By Hugh Shearman. 
[Library of World Affairs, No. 13.] (London, Stevens and Sons, 1950, pp. Xi, 114, 
tos. 6d.) This is a small but a pretty good book. To be sure, the author manages 
at times to show that certain parts of the subject he has chosen to write about are 
unknown to him, and that he does not always quite succeed in the difficult business 
of generalizing about the distant past. Two illustrations will suffice. He contends that 
the Finns have “never quite forgiven the Swedes” for the historical debt Finland owes 
the Swedes, and concludes, in another connection, that despite more than six centuries 
of common history with the Swedes, the Finns have “never become assimilated” to the 
institutions, customs, etc., of their “former Swedish rulers.” Both these conclusions 
suggest that Mr. Shearman has failed by a wide margin to master even some of the 
larger and more obvious aspects of Finland’s historical evolution. The author’s main 
concern, however, is the period since 1809, and well over one half of his book is 
devoted to the years after 1914-1918. In broad outline, the treatment of the past thirty 
years is satisfactory and can be recommended as a brief introduction to Finland’s 
history since the founding cf the Republic. But here also some of the detail is at times 
distressingly out of focus. Thus, for example, the second phase of Finland’s war with 
Russia in 1941-1944 is ascribed, in considerable degree, to the success of German, and 
the failure of British, news and propaganda. The reason for such superficial under- 
standing of decisive realities, and for other shortcomings that rob the author of an 
unqualified commendation, may be that he has not been able, as far as one can tell, to 
make use of pertinent literature in Finnish or Swedish. 

Jonn H. Wuorinen, Columbia University 


ELI F. HECKSCHERS BIBLIOGRAFI, 1897-1949. Edited by E. Söderlund. (Stock- 
holm, Ekonomisk Historiska Institutet, 1950, pp. 122, kr. 3,00.) A bibliography of the 
scholarly productivity of Sweden's most prolific economic historian. 


GESCHICHTE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEINS: EIN GRUNDRISS. By Otto Brandt, ath 
edition, with the aid of Herbert Johnkuhn. (Kiel, 1949, pp. 231, 9,75 DM.) A new 
and expanded edition of this convenient handbook on the tangled history of these 
border areas. 
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DANMARK-NORGES TRAKTATER, 1523-1750. Med dertil hørende aktstykker. 
Ellevte bind, 1699-1700. Edited by Carl S. Christiansen. (Copenhagen, G.E.C.Gad, 
"1949, pp. 436, kr. 20.) This treaty series now has reached the opening of the eighteenth 
century. The eleventh volume, like the tenth, is edited by the late Carl S. Christiansen. 
In this volume as well, the background surveys accompanying the important docu- 
ments in many cases constitute solid and substantial historical essays—much after the 
pattern established in earlier volumes by the initial editor, L. Laursen. 


ARTICLES 


Jean I. Younc. A Note on the Norse Occupation of Ireland. History, Mar., 1950. 

E. R. Yaruam. The Ancient Stave Churches of Norway. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1950. 

Berti Boëtius. Behöver var historievetenskap lägga om sin kurs? Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 
1950, 

W. M. Cartoren. Om Finlands relationer till Sverige och påvedömet 1216-1237. Ibid. 

HyaLMar Horan, Kensington-steinens mangfoldighet. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1950. 

Cart S. PererseN. Wimmer og Kensingtonstenen. Ibid. 

INGVAR ANDERSSON. Kring Kensingtonstenen. Ibid. 

T. J. Arne. Svensk-Turkiskt vapenbródraskap [1788-90]. Ibid. 

Srure M. WALLER. Bernadotte och Gustaf Lagerbjelke i augusti 1810. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 
1950. 

Seven JomnsoN. Legend och verklighet kring Gustaf IV Adolfs brytning med Napoleon. Sv. 
Tids., no. 8, 1950. 

Aase Faris, Kong Oscar II’s forhold til Danmark, det nordslesvigske spgrgsmaal og danske 
venner. Ibid., no. 10, 1950. i 

Erik O, Lércren. Danmark og Nordslesvig [review article on three volumes by Aage Friis 
which appeared in 1948]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1950. 

O. F. KyunseEN. The Nobel Peace Prize through Fifty Years. Norseman, Nov.—Dec., 1950. 

Sven LinpMan. Axel Brusewitz [the study of political science in Sweden]. Finsk Tids., Oct., 
1950. 

K. M. SMOGORZEWSsKI. Russification of the Baltic States. World Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

Jaxos Marrin. Hedtoft igen [the September election]. Gads Dan. Mag., Oct., 1950. 

H. BarrLeiN. Denmark Now. Fortnightly, Nov., 1950. 

Erik Danmén. Sverige 1949. II. Den ekonomiska utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1950. 

Gunnar HECKSCHER. Sverige 1949. I. Den politiska utvecklingen. Ibid. 

Jonn J. TraL, yr. Europe’s Northernmost Frontier [Spitzbergen]. For. Affairs, Jan., 1951. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 
ARTICLES 


Irse Krass. Zum politischen Kráftespiel in Wirttembergisch-Franken seit Beginn der Neuzeit. 
Schwab. Heimat, no. 2, 1950. 

Wiuttiam H. Baar. Luther’s Sacramental Thought. Luth. Quar., Nov., 1950. 

Werner När. Ein Brief Melanchtons an Vadian. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1950. 

Roserr FriepMann. A Comprehensive Review of Research on the Hutterites, 1880-1950. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

Rosert STEVENSON. Bach’s Religious Environment. Jour. Religion, Oct., 1950. 

Curtis C. D. Varl. Lessing’s Attitude toward Storm and Stress. PMLA, Sept., 1950. 

G. von Warvnem. La ideología politica de Goethe. Rev. estudios pol., no. 53, 1950. 

Orto Herpinc. Das Herzogtum Württemberg am Ende des alten Reiches. Schwab. Heimat, 
no. I, 1950. 

HeLLmMuT Krerzscumar. Das sachsische Kónigtum im 19. Jahrhundert. Hist. Zeitsch., no. 3, 
1950. 
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Hans Konn. Romanticism and the Rise of German Nationalism. Rev, Politics, Oct., 1950. 

Franxuin D. Scorr. An 1813 Proposal for a Zollverein. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1950. 

ELEONORE O. STERLING. Anti-Jewish Riots in Germany in 1819. Hist. Judaica, Oct., 1950. 

S. S. PrawEr. The Schiller-Cult in “Biedermeier” Times. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

W. B. Friedrich Engels und die Schiller-Anstalt in Manchester. Bull. Internat. Institute Soc. Hist., 
NO. 2, 1950. 

Karu GRIEWANK, Ursachen und Folgen der deutschen Revolution von 1848. Hist. Zeitsch., no. 3, 
1950. 

Myra R, Jessen. Fallmerayer und die Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. Mod. Lang. Quar., Sept., 
1950. 

Lupwie Denio. Ranke und der deutsche Imperialismus. Hist. Zeitsch., no. 2, 1950. 

HemricH BorNKAMM. Die Staatsidec im Kulturkampf, Il. Ibid. 

J. C. van DER Doers. Het Kanselierschap van Graaf Leo von Caprivi de Caprara de Montecuculi, 
1890-1894. Historia, Apr., 1950. i 

Paut Honicsmeim. Max Weber: His Religious and Ethical Background and Development. 
Church Hist., Dec., 1950. 

RICHARD NÜRNBERGER. Imperialismus, Sozialismus und Christentum bei Friedrich Naumann. 
Hist. Zeitsch., 10. 3, 1950. 

James A, Husron. The Allied Blockade of Germany, 1918-1919. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
July, 1950. 

ERIK v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, Nationalsozialismus und Common Sense. Schweiz. Rundsch. 
Oct.—Nov., 1950. 

Leonard W, Doo, Goebbels’ Principles of Propaganda. Public Opinion Quar., Fall, 1950. 

Kart Ruppert. Heeresarchiv Potsdam, 1936-1945. Archivar, Dec., 1950. 

H. Scuurer, Bibliography in Germany, 1939-47. Jour. Documentation, Sept., 1949. 

WERNER ConzE. Writings on Social and Economic History in Germany (1939-49). Ec. Hist. Rev., 
no. 1, 1950. 

Heinz Guperian. The Moscow Offensive 1941. An Cosantóir: The Irish Defense Jour., May- 
June, 1949. 

Ricuarp S. Parrer. The German Raider Cormoran—Sydney’s Nemesis. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Dec., 1950. E 

Orro A, W. Joun. Germany’s Eastern Front, 1939-45. Ill. Army Quar., Oct., 1950. 

O. Jean BRANDES. The Effect of War on the German Family. Social Forces, Dec., 1950. 

Karu WiLHeLmM Borrcner. Die deutsche Emigration aus dem Osten. Frankfurter Hefte, Nov. 
1950. 

PauL Mattick. Potsdam and After in the Light of Keynes. dm. Perspective, Fall, 1950. 

Perer NerrL, German Reparations in the Soviet Empire, For, Affairs, Jan., 1951. 

Arnoro WoLFERs. West Germany—Protectorate or Ally? Yale Rev., Winter, 1951. 

W. Burmeister. The Political Scene in Western Germany. World Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

H. J. Ass. The Structure of the Western German Monetary System, Ec. Jour., Sept., 1950. 

PauL Puis. The German Trade Union Movement under American Occupation. Sci. and 
Soc., Fall, 1950. 

Stoney Lens, Social Democracy and Labor in Germany. For. Policy Reps., Nov. 15, 1950. 

Frirz Ernst. Blick auf Deutschland. Ausländische Stimmen zur neuesten deutschen Geschichte. 
Welt als Gesch., no. 3, 1950. 

Hermann Kasack. Die literarische Situation in Deutschland. Neue Schweiz. Rundsch., Nov., 
1950. 

Lupwic Marcuse. German Intellectuals Five Years after the War. Books Abroad, Autumn, 1950. 

Rupou Tna. Die Schweizer Uhrmacherkolonie in Wien; ein Beispiel merkantilistischer 
Gewerbepolitik. Wiener Geschichtsbl., no. 3, 1950. 

Kurr Srrasser. Das Wienerblattchen, die erste Wiener Tageszeitung (1783-1786). Ibid. 

GABRIEL Puavx. Le Chancelier Dollfuss. Rev. de Paris, Nov., 1950. 

Lgopotp von Toné1&. Die Parteien in Osterreich seit 1945. Frankf. Hefte, Oct., 1950. 

ÉmimE EscaLLIER. Considérations sur le passé et sur l'avenir de l'Autriche. Rev. pol, et parlemen- 
taire, Nov., 1950. 
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Hermann RENNEFAMRT, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Besiedlung und der Wirtschaftslage des 
Forstgebietes und seiner náheren Umgebung. Arch. d. Hist, Vereins d. Kantons Bern, no. 2, 
1950. 

GEorGES ANDRÉ CHEvALLAZ, Le vignoble vaudois au temps de LL. EE. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz, Gesch., 
NO. 3, 1950. 

EwaALpD REINHARD. Neuere Literatur über Karl Ludw. von Haller. Ibid. 

Karu S, Baper. Rottweil und die Eidgenossenschaft 1796. Ibid. 

GrorGES Rapp, La chute de la République de Berne en 1798, décrite par un témoin oculaire 
vaudois. Arch. d. Hist. Vereins d. Kanton Bern, no. 2, 1950. 

KARL SCHÓNENBERGER. Zur Schiniser Bezirksgemeinde von 1847. Zeitsch. f}. Schweiz. Geschy 
DO. 3, 1950. 


Documents 


Recinatp H, Pueips, Aus den Groener—Dokumenten. II-VI. Deutsche Rundsch., Sept-Dec., 
1950, 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ATTI DEL CONGRESSO DI STUDI STORICI SUL ’48 SICILIANO (12-15 
GENNAIO 1948). Edited by Eugenio Di Carlo and Gaetano Falzone. (Palermo, 
Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Comitato di Palermo, 1950, pp. 368.) 
Somewhere Luigi Sturzo wrote that the traditions of modern Italy derive from 1848. 
The centenary of that revolutionary year provided added motive for discussion and 
writing on a topic which in any case is of perennial interest to Italian modern his- 
torians. This book consists of the minutes of the five sessions of the congress of his- 
torical studies on the movement of 1848 in Sicily and some twenty-seven papers on 
detailed aspects of the subject. Alberto M. Ghisalberti gave the initial paper on 
“Preliminary Considerations on 1848,” and Niccolò Rodolico discussed the italianita 
of the Sicilian movement. Other papers took up such themes as: England and the 
Minto mission; military aspects; Mazzini and Sicily; the Sicilian parliament; unpub- 
lished source materials; erroneous interpretations; the university students; the national 
guard; female participation; participation of the people; the Sicilian revolt in relation 
to Italian national unity. Hungary comes in for attention by three papers respectively 
on the themes of: Kossuth and the Sicilians; Italian public opinion on the common 
Italo-Hungarian war for independence; the Sicilian revolution of 1848 in contem- 
porary Hungarian opinion. The nine other papers are chiefly concerned with the work 
of individuals. Howard McGaw Smytu, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLES 


Joseph G. FucitLa. Recent Literature of the [Italian] Renaissance. Stud. Philology, Apr., 1950. 

Francesco Frora. Umanesimo. Letterature moderne, June, 1950. 

Beneperro Croce. La “Hypnerotomachia Poliphili.” Ibid. 

Carro Cornré, I fratelli Folengo e la Spagna. Ibid. 

Ernesr H. Witxins. A General Survey of Renaissance Petrarchism. Comparative Lit., Fall, 1950. 

Irvine RIBNER. Sidney’s “Arcadia” and the Machiavelli Legend. Italica, Sept, 1950. 

Armanp L. De Garrano, Machiavelli e alcuni discepoli della scuola idealistica: La politica e lo 
stato dei fratelli Spaventa. 1bid. 

Joser G. Fuciira. Dante Lands in America. Ibid. 

Iris Orico. The Accademia Etrusca of Cortona. Times Literary Suppl., Dec, 1, 1950. 

Canto Corpré. Le “Osservazioni sulla tortura” di Pietro Verri. Symposium, Nov., 1950. 

RAFFAELE Crasca. La riforma di Pio VI ed i suoi riflessi nel presente, Vita e pensiero, June, 1949. 
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Giuseppe Vincenzo VELLA. L'Abate Domenico Passionei e le sue missioni diplomatiche dal 1708 
al 1716 [cont.]. Nuova riv. stor., May-Aug., 1950. 

Mario Zuccut. I drammi del nostro Risorgimento. Ultrapadum, Jan.—Dec., 1948. 

NiccoLó RopoLico. Carlo Alberto. Ibid. 

Id. Nel centenario della morte di Carlo Alberto. Nuova antología, July, 1949. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson! 


KROLOWA BONA (1494-1557): CZASY I LUDZIE ODRODZENIA. In two 
volumes. By Wladyslaw Pociecha. [Poznańskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciół Nauk, 
Wydział Historii i Nauk Spotecznych.] (Poznan, Society of the Friends of Science, 
1949, pp. vii, 322, 598.) These two big volumes are only the first half of a biography 


1 Responsible only for the lis: of articles. 
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of Queen Bona Sforza, the second wife of Sigismund I, king of Poland (1506-1548), 
which Dr. Pociecha has been preparing for many years and completed under the most 
difficult conditions of the German occupation. Based upon exhaustive research in many 
Polish and Italian archives, as well as those of Vienna and Königsberg, the work—as 
indicated in the subtitle “Times and Peoples of the Renaissance”—shows the queen 
against the whole background of the period. The first volume tells the full story of 
her ancestors, both the Sforzas of Milan and the Aragonian kings of Naples (her 
mother’s family), and describes Bona’s childhood and education in Italy until her 
marriage, celebrated in Cracow in 1518. In the second, much Jarger volume, the life at 
the court of Sigismund I and Bona is studied with special attention given to cultural 
relations with Italy, and then almost the whole history of Poland from 1518 to 1528 
is discussed, the three long chapters on foreign policy being particularly important. 
One of them, entitled “Between the Habsburgs and France,” is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the great European problem of rivalry between the two dynasties which 
were looking for an alliance with Poland; another one examines in detail the prob- 
lem of the Bohemian and Hungarian succession after the battle of Mohács (1526). In 
both matters Bona, though a relative of Emperor Maximilian 1 who had suggested 
her as a bride to the king of Poland, turned against the Habsburgs, in connection with 
the question of her Italian heritage which the noted humanist Johannes Dantiscus, as 
Polish ambassador, claimed in vain from Charles V. The chapter dealing with that 
mission is of special interest because of the rich information, political and cultural, 
contained in the ambassador's reports. In all these issues the role of the highly intel- 
ligent and ambitious queen was certainly considerable, and so it was in Poland's and 
Lithuania's internal policies, which are reviewed in the last chapter. But on some 
occasions the author seems inclined to overrate her influence and also to defend her 
too decidedly against the criticism of both her contemporaries and earlier historiog- 
raphy. Many of these charges were indeed hiased and unfair, coming largely from 
the partisans of the Habsburgs. But Dr. Pociecha goes perhaps too far in the opposite 
direction, especially when he vindicates the Machiavellian ideas on political expediency, 
relations between church and state, and methods of action, which Bona tried to apply 
in Poland. These controversial issues will appear even more clearly in the following 
volumes, since the influence of the queen was undoubtedly growing in the later part 
of the reign of her aging husband. The new material which Bona's first truly scholarly 
biographer has collected and ably interpreted is so unusually rich that his book will 
prove indispensable to any serious student of the early sixteenth century. Even those 
who do not read Polish will benefit not only from the seventeen documents pub- 
lished as appendixes but also from many hundred others, most of them in Latin, 
many in Italian and German, which are quoted sometimes in full in almost a thou- 
sand notes. These notes which in the second volume alone cover 130 pages of small 
print, are not simple references, but sometimes develop the matter treated in the text, 
not without offering valuable indications for further research far beyond the main 
topic of the book. It is to be expected that the two other volumes will appear in the 
near future. O. Harecxi, Fordham University 


THE ELECTION TO THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF 1917. By 
Oliver Henry Radkey, Fellow in Slavic Studies, Hoover Institute, 1947-1948. [Harvard 
Historical Monographs, XXI.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. 89, 
$2.50.) Of Radkey's admirable monograph it may appropriately be said that if it 
had not been written, it would have been necessary to write it. It is so competent 
within its limited compass that the brevity becomes a matter of regret, the more so 
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in view of its being the sole study on the subject in a Western language. The sub- 
stantive value of the inquiry is not, however, impaired by its brevity, for within its 
strict terms of reference it excels any preceding investigation. The monograph’s pri- 
mary excellence lies in the assembly of the most complete statistical data on the election 
found to date. Students of the period will be especially grateful for the table entitled 
“Election Returns by Districts,” about which the author says that while it is not a 
“definitive compilation,” it represents “the fullest and most accurate set of returns in 
existence.” Related questions growing out of the election results are answered with 
perception and eminent soundness. These questions include the following: How free 
was the balloting? How politically mature was the electorate? What were the funda- 
mental regional divergencies and their underlying meanings? How and why did the 
major parties fare in the election? What were the over-all factors that determined the 
outcome? Particular interest will be found in the author’s discussion of what he calls 
the “inflamed and evanescent” mood of the electorate (p. 73) as revealed by a com- 
parison with the results in local elections held some months previously (pp. 52-53). 
A more extensive treatment of the subject was no doubt precluded by the established 
format of the “Harvard Historical Monographs” series. Yet one cannot help expressing 
regret at this, for an elaboration of the antecedents and also perhaps of the dubious 
subsequent “history” of the Constituent Assembly (of the nature found, for instance, 
in Vishniak’s study) would unquestionably have proved instructive to Western readers. 
I. Strone, Washington, D. C. 
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Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. By Nobutaka Ike. 
issued under the Auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution and Peace.] (Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1050, pp. xvi, 246, $3.50.) Dr. Ike’s prime contribution in 
this book is his presentation, from original sources, of the ideas of Japanese scholars, 
journalists, and public men who were actors on the political stage during the closing 
years of Tokugawa and the first two decades of Meiji. His study is not only scholarly 
but written in an interesting style, with concern for the nonspecialist. While the author 
does not attempt to upset basic conclusions of accepted Western writers, he would 
amend them to give greater weight to evidence that a vigorous democratic movement 
waxed and waned between 1874 and 1884. He credits the Tosa ex-samurai Itagaki 
Taisuke with the leadership of the movement and he intimates that had Itagaki 
persevered aggressively until the constitution of 1889 was promulgated that document 
might well have been an instrument of liberty. Against a background of economic 
distress incident to the transition from feudalism to centralized government and 
industrialism, Dr. Ike identifies, as elements in the democratic movement, young 
discontented samurai, landlords, and tenant farmers, wage earners, tedchers and 
journalists. He traces and analyzes the rise and decline of political parties. Especially 
valuable is his treatment of the influence of Western political philosophy and the 
writings of Nakae Chomin and Ueki Emori. Moving beyond his chosen period, he 
adds a thoughtful, optimistic chapter on the prospects for democracy in Japan. 
“Democracy” is a very large tent but to this reviewer “movements for democracy” is 
a more accurate description than “democratic movement” for the disparate expressions 
of opposition to Restoration oligarchy that give fresh color to early Meiji. Indeed, as 
the author is careful to point out, such factors as political ambition and resentment 
against heavy taxation were more obviously stimulative of public gatherings and other 
group activities than interest in the attainment of political and civil rights. He is 
warranted, however, in exercising the same license in terminology that he finds in the 
histories of Western peoples at comparable stages of development. He has added 
importantly to our knowledge and prompted further research for elusive data in a sig- 
nificant field. Haroxp S. QuicLeY, University of Minnesota 


MAO TSE-TUNG, RULER OF RED CHINA. By Robert Payne. (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1950, pp. xvii, 303, $3.50.) This biography is “a study of the mind of Mao 
Tse-tung from his birth . . . to his arrival in Peking as conqueror of China in 1949.” 
The author devotes considerable attention to the intellectual atmosphere in China 
during Mao’s formative years and analyzes such of, Mao’s writings as were available 
to him. The book may be useful in tracing for the general public Chinese political 
developments, the growth .of the Communist movement, and Mao’s increasingly im- 
portant part in both. It will be of little value to historians, however, as it is full of 
errors and essentially undocuinented. Assertions of the most dubious accuracy on 
matters of genuine controversy among historians are strewn through the pages. To 
pick a single example: Payne is aware of the uncertainty as to who participated in the 
First Congress of the Chinese Communist party, yet he gives a list of twelve who 
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“certainly were” present. The first on his list, Cien Tu-hsiu, almost certainly was 
not there, and several others are not found among names given in early party histories 
and careful Japanese studies. Offering no evidence, Payne merely confuses this prob- 
lem. His recital of the fate of the twelve is thus rather beside the point. Probably we 
will find his list repeated by later popularizers. Problems of this sort arise throughout 
the book. The biography ¥eflects the growth in China of a legendary Mao like the 
legendary Stalin. It stresses Mao’s early revolutionary tendencies and devotion to the 
peasantry and magnifies his early importance in the party. Thus, Mao is pictured in 
early boyhood as holding “endless secret discussions” with laborers employed by his 
father, listening to their complaints and advising them on how to'deal with him. 
One of Payne’s most important sources is the life story which Mao told to Edgar 
Snow in 1936, recorded in Red Star over China. A close comparison shows, however, 
that in his account of Mao’s youth and early career in the party Payne has heightened 
the revolutionary flavor of many events, or placed them earlier in the hero’s life than 
Mao did himself, or has made Mao the leader rather than a participant. This colorful 
reworking may have come from Payne’s discussions with Hsiao Chu-chang (Hsiao 
San: Emi Siao), a boyhood friend of Mao. Characteristically, Payne fails to make 
specific the source of his evidence. This book was not written for historians. But 
should the “general public” be offered a life of Mao which on many major points 
will not bear historical scrutiny? C. Martin WiLBur, Columbia University 


PEKING DIARY: A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. By Derk Bodde. (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1950, pp. xxi, 292, $3.75.) Professor Bodde has a rare combination of 
qualifications for writing the story of Peking’s year of revolution, 1948-49. He is a 
historian of Chinese thought, an experienced student of Chinese traditional customs, a 
long-time resident in China before the great changes of the past decade, and an in- 
formed analyst of the Chinese political scene. In his important and readable diary, 
observed fact is scrupulously distinguished both from interpretation and from supple- 
mentary second-hand information. The narrative opens with a sober, documented 
account of progressive decay in every sphere of social and personal life in the last 
days of the Nationalists. Moving into an economic, political, social, and cultural 
vacuum, the Chinese Communists began the difficult task of remaking traditional 
Peking into the capital of a new state. During the crucial early months of the transi- 
tion, Bodde wandered into neighborhood political meetings, took careful notes on the 
decisions of the People’s Courts, and observed the changes in the school curriculum. 
He discussed the Communists’ taxation and price policies with businessmen and with 
housewives. He went to the revolutionary theater and watched the audience as well as 
the stage. He strolled with the crowds in the parks on summer evenings and was an 
informed visitor at exhibitions of both traditional and revolutionary art. He is at his 
best in describing and interpreting the swift metamorphosis of the Western-oriented 
liberal of yesterday into an enthusiastic supporter of the new government. He is one 
of the few Westerners competent to treat judiciously this ominous development and 
to suggest policies by which some of the damage might in the long run be undone. 
As Bodde watched the great release of human energy and initiative and the rapid 
growth of disciplined co-operative effort, he came to doubt the statements of many 
experienced and influential Americans to the effect that the Chinese Communists 
could not win popular support nor provide stable and effective government. The basic 
factors which this modest and unassuming diary describes are precisely the factors 
which have been so disastrously underestimated in our strategic intelligence. The 
book is well written, with great feeling for the sights and sounds of Peking life. 
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` While for the specialist it is a careful memoir, the general reader will find a com- 
` plicated and dynamic political situation described simply and understandably through 
the experience of an American family. Mary C. Wricut, Stanford University 


BURMA. By D. G. E. Hall, Professor of History of Southeast Asia in the University of 
London, Formerly Professor of History in the University of Rangoon. [Hutchinson’s 
University Library, No. 46.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 184, $1.60.) 
Professor Hall’s brief but scholarly summary of the writings of leading British stu- 
dents of the history of Burma (principally Harvey, Luce, Furnivall, and Hall himself) 
is to be heartily welcomed. One of its most attractive features is the author’s careful 

- presentation of results of the researches in Burma’s early history by Professor G. H. 
Luce of the University of Rangoon, a body of scholarly data heretofore not easily 
accessible. The freshness and vitality of the author’s historical appraisal carries pretty 
well through his account of the nineteenth century; his concluding chapters are less 
satisfactory. For one thing the author cbviously ran out of space, for three short 
chapters (30 pages) are not sufficient to cover the critical sixty-year period since 1890. 
He apparently refused to follow Furnivall the whole way, found the sources too 
voluminous to re-examine, and contented himself for the most part with characteristic 
generalizations which tend to put British policy in a good light but do not explain why 
it failed. The account, in other words, is largely a description of political developments 
with little attention to tke economic, social, and psychological factors which supplied 
the dynamics of the process of change. The author’s short chapter on economic and 
social evolution makes no effort to integrate this data into the context of gathering 
revolutionary forces. More specifically, he does not discuss the influence of the British 
mercantile community in fashioning the traditional laissez faire policies of the govern- 
ment, which neglected basic land reforms; he says little to explain the growing 
popular hostility to the police and to the government itself; he fails to comment on 
the irrelevance of the university curriculum to any practical objective save that of 
preparing candidates for Civil Service examinations. Hall's final chapter on the 
Japanese occupation and the postwar period is apologetic in tone and repeats several 
generalizations of questionable validity. Even so, the book is probably the best general 
summary of Burma’s political history in print and should be widely used. It contains 
a good outline map and a useful three-page bibliography. 

Joun F. Cany, Ohio University 
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THE FORMATION OF AN AMERICAN TRADITION: A RE-EXAMINATION OF 
COLONIAL PRESBYTERIANISM. By Leonard ]. Trinterud, Associate Professor of 
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Church History, McCormick Theological Seminary. (Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1949, pp. 352, $6.50.) The conclusion to which this re-examination leads is that the 
group which came to be known as the New Side, aided by the Great Awakening, so 
shaped colonial Presbyterianism that there emerged “a Church which was both one 
with all the centuries and peoples and yet was as new as the world in which it was 
growing.” This result was not achieved without continual and bitter conflict. For a 
time there was a possibility that the Presbyterian Church would be a mere colonial 
offshoot of some foreign church and not an integral part of American life. Dominant 
for years in the synod formed in 1716, was a Scotch-Irish group, backward-looking, 
intensely orthodox and polemic, more insistent upon creedal subscription than upon 
moral integrity and vital piety. A more moderate group, with New England back- 
ground, offered some opposition; but in the writer’s view it was the Log College 
group, centering about the Tennents, composed of men as basically orthodox as their 
opponents but insistent upon practical piety, evangelistic, and missionary-minded 
that did most to shape the pattern which Presbyterianism was to take. Ejected from 
the synod in 1741 because of their revival activities, they seemed to have gone down 
to defeat, but the coming of George Whitefield and the Great Awakening brought 
into the church a large number of sympathetic laity, and the union of the Tennent 
and New England groups that followed made their influence dominant. Although 
after the War of the Revolution a conservative reaction set in, which in the nineteenth 
century enabled the Old School party to discredit the achievements of these pioneers, 
to them, nevertheless, belongs the credit of working out a wise creedal policy, quicken- 
ing the spiritual life of the church, revitalizing its ministry, and securing for the laity 
a greater part in its life. The narrative contains much about educational activities in 
the Middle States, where the church had its early growth, and some lucid analysis 
of doctrinal differences. In fact, the whole account has a clarity and sustained interest 
which ecclesiastical histories frequently lack. The later chapters deal with the con- 
tributions of the church to the Revolution, its reaction to the threat of Anglican 
Establishment, its social and missionary activities, and the founding of the General 
Assembly. It is based on original sources and is carefully documented, but a more 
comprehensive index would make it more useful for reference. It will doubtless be for 
a considerable time one of the chief authorities on the period of which it treats. 
Harris E. Starr, New Haven, Connecticut 


JOURNALS AND JOURNEYMEN: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
EARLY NEWSPAPERS. By Clarence S. Brigham. (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 114, $2.50.) Mr. Brigham’s History and Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820, published in 1947 in two quarto volumes, was the 
culmination of nearly four decades of travel and research. It gave proof, if such were 
needed, that its author was the pre-eminent scholar in this field, and it brought to frui- 
tion one of the most ambitious bibliographical enterprises to be carried out by any one 
person in this century, if not in all our nation’s history. The present essays, based on his 
lectures as Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography, are, as the author states in his preface, 
“an outgrowth” of that larger study. Journals and Journeymen, subtitled “A Contribu- 
tion to the History of Early American Newspapers,” consists of fifteen essays, varying 
in length from three to eighteen pages. They cover a wide range of topics, including 
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“History of Early Newspapers”; “Titles of Newspapers”; “Newspaper vs. Magazine”; 
“Circulation”; “Subscription Worries”; “The Time-Lag in News”; and “Early Collec- 
tions of Newspapers.” The volume is carefully documented but has neither index nor 
bibliography. It is difficult to do a brief review of this volume because every essay 


seems worthy of consideration. Some of them, especially the brief comment on news 
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rooms at the start of the nineteenth century, the longer essay on carriers’ addresses, 
and William Goddard’s letters to Isaiah, Thomas, the latter printed here for the first 
time, are significant additions to our historical knowledge. The attention to advertising 
is both important and interesting. The author points out that, in the colonial period as 
today, advertising was the chief source of income for the newspaper publisher. He 
quotes a French observer, in 1834, who said that American newspapers were “chiefly 
there advertising sheets; they do not direct public opinion, they follow it.” The essay 


on illustrations, with detailed discussion of the early use of woodcuts, is outstanding, Ž 


The section on women newspaper publishers presents much information not available 
in any other secondary source. This reviewer would have welcomed more material 
from the Revolutionary years, on editorial scurrility, for example. Yet to ask for more 
is not to criticize. These essays are scholarly, unusual, and intriguing. They add sig- 
nificantly to our knowledge and appreciation of early newspaper history. 

RaLrH Apams Brown, State University of New York at Cortland 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN: AMERICAN GOTHIC NOVELIST. By Harry R. 
Warfel. (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1949, pp. xi, 255, $4.50.) Perhaps the 
most charitable way to review this slender but welcome book is to grant Mr. Warfel 
bis right to present a study which is strictly biographical rather than ideological, a 
study (without footnotes or full bibliography) which paints a portrait with a broad 
brush designed not for the scholar but for the “general reader.” (The book has already 
been considerably censured by scholars in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 


Biography [LXXIV (October, 1950), 541-42], in American Literature [XXII (Novem- 


ber, 1950), 365-67], and in the London Times Literary Supplement [Mar. 3, 1950]). 
So far as the book embodies new material it is mostly concerned with Brown’s in- 
teresting relation with his friend, Dr. Elibu Smith, whose “manuscript diary” for the 
1794-1798 period Mr. Warfel has had the privilege of using. Brown was subject to 
morbid moods in which he discussed suicide, and Dr. Smith as a sort of amateur 
psychiatrist evidently encouraged Brown to divest himself of his morbidity in writing 
fiction. This is of course interesting as an oddity, but perhaps scholars will be more 
interested in the fact that Dr. Smith, whose later views had much in common with 
those of Godwin and Paine, also diagnoses Brown’s “case” as follows: “J. J. Rousseau 
had too many charms in your eyes not to captivate you and incite you to imitate him” 
in allowing sensibility to convince you that imaginary misfortunes are real; but to this 
“diseased apprehension” “Godwin came, E all was light” In other words, Dr. Smith 
thought that rationalism (of a politically radical sort) would cure Brown’s addiction 
to morbid sensibility. However, Mr. Warfel tends to emphasize other influences and 
does not try very hard to follow up this interesting “lead,” nor to analyze the curious 
ways in which rationalism and sensibility are related in Brown’s complex mind. 
Summary chapters dealing with Brown’s successive novels are provided, but these do 
not supersede F. L. Pattee’s introduction to Wieland or Ernest Marchand’s introduction 
to Ormond. Historians will be interested in Mr. Warfel’s chapter on Brown as the 
author of four political pamphlets (pp. 203-19) which show his final hostility to 
Jefferson from the standpoint of a turn to Federalism explained in part by Brown’s 
association with his brothers’ commercial ventures which were hurt by the embargo, 
and by Brown’s marriage into the Presbyterian Linn family. Mr. Warfel writes 
suavely, and it is to be hoped that his pleasant enthusiasm in this “popular” biography 
will inspire a historian of ideas and society to undertake a precisely documented and 
logically incisive explanation of one of the most puzzling minds in early American 
literature. Harry HAYDEN CLARK, University of Wisconsin 
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LEWIS CASS, THE LAST JEFFERSONIAN. By Frank B. Woodford. (New Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 1950, pp. ix, 380, $5.00.) Lewis Cass, the Last Jeffer- 
sonian is a valuable study. The late Professor A. C. McLaughlin had demonstrated the 
stature of Cass in spade work that lifted the Polk to Buchanan era into a greater 
dignity than post-Civil War northern interpreters had admitted. But the very engaging 
personality of Cass merited a warmer approach than McLaughlin’s, an approach which 
the present author meets humanely and adequately. In a career extending from 1782 
and the eve of peace with England to the termination of the Civil War, Cass was the, 
knight sans peur and essentially sans reproche. The War of 1812, so ruinousgtoghis 
superior officer, William Hull, enhanced rather than damaged Cass’s reputation. The 
enormous exertions of Cass as proconsul for the vast territory of Michigan and the 
Lakes gave scope to administrative talents of the highest order. Subsequent services as 
Secretary of War and minister to France made of Cass a national figure, with a 
reasonable claim upon the presidency both in 1844 and 1848, a claim just a trifle too 
good in a day when great men were less available for the highest office than were 
their more obscure competitors. A final service, officially climactic, was the Secretary- 
ship of State under James Buchanan. Although his career spanned almost the entire 
gamut of slavery agitation, Cass manifested a rather cool detachment toward the 
issue, He was a northerner with no incitement to fanaticism, like Garrison’s, no per- 
sonal contacts to awaken moral indignation. Rather his was the politician’s instinct 
for compromise. But it may be conceded that so complete an indifference to a great 
moral issue seems a character blemish. At his funeral in 1866, the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches shared with Free Masonry in tribute to a true Democrat, more 
Jeffersonian than Jacksonian, a great American undisturbed by visions of a socialistic 
future. Louis Martin Sears, Purdue University 


AMERICANS FROM NORWAY. By Leola Nelson Bergmann. [Peoples of America 
Series.] (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1950, pp. 324, $3.50.) The title of this volume 
is happy and accurate. No European contribution to our racial conglomerate is more 
American before it passes Bedloe Island than the contingent from Norway. Freedom 
from class lines, love of liberty, and the appreciation of personal worth is bred in 
them by their history and their life in the valleys and on the fiords of their native 
land. The proof of this is the number of distinguished names in this volume who are 
only the second generation in their new home. Proportionately, the group of leaders 
in arts, sciences, and culture with Norwegian ancestry is larger in the United States 
than any other foreign element. The large number who came from the land and the 
sea were dead set on education for their children. I think of one large family of chil- 
dren where the father was a railroad section foreman and the home at first was a 
boxcar, but every child went to college—a story repeated with farm homes for back- 
ground. In later years the immigrant has more often than in the earlier years come 
with his education finished and his professional competence ready for testing. Mrs. 
Bergmann was happy in her selection of a subject and equally happy in the treatment 
she has given it. She sets the scene by a sketch of the land and of the Norwegian as 
he looks, lives, thinks, and acts. She carries him across the seas to the new Jand and 
scatters him over its broad acres from “Stavanger to Ellenaais” and Wisconsin and 
Jowa and Minnesota and the far Northwest. Then she gathers him up in his churches, 
colleges, city homes (Chicago, Minneapolis, and Brooklyn). She takes him again to 
great waters and rivers as a sailor. Then in the last 160 pages she singles out those 
who have led in the cultural life, not of Norwegians but Americans. This honor roll 
with its great diversity of fields will be a revelation to those who have not been in 
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contact with the American from Norway or have heard only of the Veblens, Rglvaag, 
and Knute Rockne. The author, a grandchild of a Norwegian immigrant to South 
Dakota, has already written an interesting life of F. Melius Christiansen, the choir- 
master of St. Olaf's College. This volume gives her wider scope and the opportunity 
for impersonality in treatment, and she has measured up to her opportunity. She is a 
true Norwegian in that she blows no trumpets and waves no flags, but she does not 
give an inch when she has a claim to make or an opinion to express. Well, perhaps 
„x she does let you infer what she thinks of church control of schools and pastoral mid- 
y gingeenth century litigiousness about the Augsburg Confession. G.S.F, 
ALBERT GALLATIN AND THE OREGON PROBLEM: A STUDY IN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By Frederick Merk. [Harvard Historical Monographs, 
XXIII] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. xi, 97, $2.50.) To a series 
of illuminating articles on the Oregon boundary controversy Frederick Merk now - 
adds this small but meaty volume treating exhaustively one episode in that story— 
the negotiations of 1826-27, which terminated in the renewal of the joint occupation 
agreement. This is a fresh account of how Albert Gallatin, the “peacemaker,” caught 
between the American intransigence of John Quincy Adams and the British intran- 
sigence of George Canning, worked out an agreement which settled nothing per- 
manently but which relieved Anglo-American tensions, educated each party to the 
dispute in the claims and attitudes of the other, and thus helped to prevent provoca- 
tive acts that might have led to armed conflict. The book, however, is much more 
than a mere narrative of this one negotiation. It delves deep into the motives on both 
sides and incidentally throws new light upon the noncolonization principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Both parties attached importance to the Oregon country for its 
future more than for its immediate value. Canning, while defending the existing in- 
` terests of the Hudson’s Bay Company, argued to his chief, Lord Liverpool, that Oregon 
north of the Columbia must be held because of its future importance in the trade with 
China. The same argument for control of the Columbia River was used on the Amer- 
ican side, notably by Senator Benton; but it is Professor Merk’s well-documented 
contention that the principal American motive was what he calls the “containment” 
of Great Britain and of Europe in general, on political and ideological grounds, in an 
area which Americans regarded as their own sphere of influence, but which few, at 
that time, expected to become a permanent part of the United States. This “contain- 
ment” policy had been put forth in its extreme form by John Quincy Adams in the 
noncolonization dogma of 1823. This statement, Professor Merk suggests, had been 
called forth by the exigencies of Adams’ political battle against his rivals for the 
presidency and was directed more against England than against Russia. Within three 
years the United States was retreating from the untenable ground thus occupied. The 
volume exhibits the author’s customary painstaking research and clarity of presenta- 
tion. It is a worthy contribution to the historiography of Anglo-American diplomacy. 
Jourus W. Prarr, University of Buffalo 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE DOLLAR: FIRST ERA, 1919-1932. By Herbert Feis. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. vii, 81, $2.25.) These four essays, orig- 
inally presented as lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, constitute a very rapid 
summary of the diplomatic roles played by the American dollar since 1919. Instead of 
using his limited time to give an exhaustive account of any one phase, the speaker 
“sought to convey, interpret and reflect upon the whole of a large experience” (p. v). 
Compressed into less than seventy-seven pages of text is a review (first) of govern- 
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ment intervention in private dollar investments abroad and (second) of capital invest- 
ment abroad by the government of the:United States itself. The ideas, interests, and 
attitudes which developed into governmiént policies are analyzed, followed by short ac- 
counts of major attempts to apply those policies. Particular reference is had to experi- 
ences in Central and South America, Japan, Germany, Russia, and Mosul. These topics 
are followed, fortunately (although the full title of the book would not lead one to 


expect more) by a few pages of acute observation on the diplomacy of the dollar, 


since 1945. There are a few scattering note references, chiefly to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, and a brief index. Written so that “he who runs may } réad’ the 
book should inform such‘ sprinters and educate them on the pressing need for per- 
sistence, patience, and perception in continuing dollar aid to other peoples. The 
writer matches warning with wisdom, The treatment is temperate—something of an 
achievement for anyone who has known twelve hectic years (1931-1943) as adviser 
on international economic affairs in the Department of State. Whether or not one 
agrees with every aspect of this author’s presentation, as a whole it commands respect 
and admiration. Past failures and successes, present difficulties and future risks, are 
summarized frankly and challengingly; this is particularly important since most 
Americans find it very hard to take a realistic attitude toward diplomacy. They look 
at it, usually, through the spectacles of emotional partisanship, which badly blur the 
outlines of the essentials for success. 
JEANNETTE P. Nicwoxs, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


THE AMERICAN CIGARETTE INDUSTRY: A STUDY IN ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS AND PUBLIC POLICY. By Richard B. Tennant, Assistant Professor 
of Economics, Yale University. [Yale Studies in Economics, Volume I.]. (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, pp. xxvi, 411, $5.00.) This book gives both history 
and analysis. The last derives from the author’s service in the economic data analysis 
branch of the Office of Price Administration. The statistical tests and demonstrations 
of cost, price, elasticity of demand, etc., seem to me of doubtful value in an industry 
where profit margins have generally been more than twice the average for manu- 
facturing and where calculation has been less on the basis of economic curves than 
of public credulity. The demand curve of oligopoly may be “kinked” (the word 
simply means sharply bent) but of more consequence is the fact, heaven help us, that 
the tobacco is toasted or that the user of a brand would allegedly walk a mile to get 
it. The text is as.clear to the reader as the formulas are cloudy. The three chief com- 
panies.in 1949 accounted for 78 per cent of the national output, the six largest produced 
98 per cent of the total, leaving 2 per cent of the market to thirty-five inconsequential 
rivals. This concentration has been stable over years. Costs of production vary little 
with scale of manufacture, wholesale and retail prices of leading brands are identical, 
and the former have seldom been changed. Reliable experiment has shown that the 
popular brands may scarcely be distinguished by the unblindfolded smoker if he 
does not see the name. Competition is in advertising, in recent years costing about 
fifty million dollars annually, though much of it is merely combative to a draw. 
“The unpredictable nature of the results from any particular advertising campaign 
permits any one of the’ Big Three to gain or lose and has resulted in frequent shifts 
in relative position.” However, “advertising gives the large firm an advantage over 
the small, and the organization of the cigarette industry in a few firms is at least 
partly due to this factor. Although sales are not a simple function of expenditure, still 
large sales and large expenditures accompany each other. Large-scale advertising ap- 
pears to be a necessary, if not a sufficient, condition of brand growth.” The Supreme 
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Court in 1946 decided that the three leading cigarette manufacturers, one subsidiary, 
and thirteen officers were guilty of criminal violation of the Sherman Act. Professor 
Tennant doubts whether in fact there was collusion and seems certain that the sig- 
nificant features of the industry must be the same with or without collusion. He 
reviews the catalogue of reform propcsals, discounts or dismisses most of them, but 
concludes that “The rate of profit is excessive and a considerable proportion of the 
resources devoted to competitive advertising does not serve any justifiable economic 
- purpose. Public policy could reasonably work to reduce the profit rates and advertising 
outlays.” This Volume I in “Yale Studies in Economics” gives the series a com- 
mendable beginning. From the standpoint of technical economic scrutiny and state- 
ment the book is good; the author seems Jess sensitive, as a social observer, to the 
capers cut by the industry. Broavus MITCHELL, Rutgers University 
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THE ROPEMAKERS OF PLYMOUTH: A HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE COMPANY, 1824-1949. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950, pp. vi, 177, $3.00.) In 1949 the Plymouth Cordage Company celebrated 
its one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary. This flavorsome chronicle describes its 
growth from a concern with a capital of $20,000 to the largest ropemaker in the 
country. There has been a continued simplicity about its history. It has never had 
bonds or preferred stock, nor been captained by a financial wizard; its operations, 
though now accomplished by machines rather than on the old rope-walk, still require 
skill and dexterity; and historic New England names occur again and again among 
the officers and directors. But the company has also experienced change. New fibers 
have formed its product. While the great market for ropes—shipbuilding and opera- 
tion—relatively declined, others like grain binders, lariats, and twine have developed. 
Indeed one of the specialties of the concern was “Yacht Lariat.” Through the works 
have poured in succession the racial streams of Yankees, Irish, Germans, Italians, and 
Portuguese. And for all, inspired by much the same sense of personal obligation that 
created the fabulous Lowell system, the cordage works has provided such welfare as 
the times and the needs of the workers seemed to dictate. The book closes with an 
appendix on knot-tieing, perhaps a little tough going except for an Eagle Scout. 
Mr. Morison good-humoredly transfers some of his complexities to the “economists.” 
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Members of that guild, accustomed to treating business history in terms of “executive 
inñovation” or “entrepreneurial decision,” may regard this work with dismay or 
condescension. They had better take a second look. It is all here without the graphs 
and the lingo. Furthermore it is as interesting as a love letter. Perhaps it is a love 
letter from a sailor historian to a concern that has furnished the ropes and rigging 
for his sailing craft. Epwarp C. KRKLAND, Bowdoin College 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE: APOSTLE OF GERMAN CULTURE TO AMERICA. 
By John Wesley Thomas. (Boston, John W. Luce, 1949, pp. 168, $2.75.) John Wesley 
Thomas in this account of the Unitarian clergyman supplies a certain amount of data 
for an understanding of the links between American transcendentalism and German 
culture. Family papers, which had not been examined by scholars since 1889, furnish 
the bulk of the material for this essentially factual study. Unpublished portions of 
Clarke’s diary and generous excerpts from his correspondence with Margaret Fuller 
reveal the enthusiasm with which young New Englanders in the 1830’s welcomed 
the interpretations of Kant and Goethe in Coleridge and Carlyle and the eagerness 
with which they undertook the study of the German language. The facts presented 
by Thomas suggest that Clarke’s German ‘studies contributed nothing to the ideas 
which Emerson was developing in 1832 when the two met and which Emerson later 
announced in Nature, the “ground plan” of American transcendentalism. It appears 
also that Clarke’s interest in German writing was at this time chiefly literary, as shown 
by his skillful translations of lyric poetry and the reflections of Lessing in unpub- 
lished critical studies, and later theological, as shown by his championship of Schlier- 
macher. It is probable that Clarke's nildly transcendental sermons delivered from his 
Unitarian pulpit in Louisville betw2en 1833 and 1840 and his articles on German 
literature and theology published in the Western Messenger, of which he was an 
editor, helped to create an atmosphere favorable to the work of major American 
romantics. The book concludes with an account of Clarke’s last years when, long after 
transcendentalism had ceased to be a living force, he continued to publish translations 
and critical articles which broadened American knowledge of Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Richter, Jacobi, Schliermacker, DeWette, and other Germans. No over-all 
evaluation of Clarke’s contribution to American culture is attempted. 

Mary C. Turr, University of Minnesota 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. By Fredric Klees, (New York, Macmillan, 1950, 
pp. ix, 451, $5.00.) If you want to see, taste, hear, and feel the riches of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country, read this book. But do not expect to find a historical treatise. It 
is a savory book, hearty and healthy, full, not of theories (“I tend to shy away from 
symbolism,” writes the author), but of the tangible, visible, edible good things of life: 
Christmas sand tarts and the Christmas Putz, Conestoga wagons with bells on them 
(to pay for getting pulled out of mudholes), “witch” signs that have nothing to do 
with witches, bull bands, Distelfinks, der Eagle Drug Shtore, Moravian buns, shoofly 
pie, dandelion salad, the Easter rabbit that lays eggs, the Womelsdorf fox hunt, the 
Amish girl who married a youth of the Reformed Church and “went gay.” You will 
find here good things of another kind, too. There are really understanding chapters 
on the “Plain People’ (Mennonites, Amish, Schwenkfelders, etc.), the “Church 
People” (Lutherans, Reformed, Evangelical United Brethren), and the Moravians, 
whose contributions to American life are a recurrent theme. Above all, it is a book 
of remembrance. Names of countless things past or passing ring across the pages in a 
nostalgic dirge. Morituri salutamus. The reader is made constantly aware that Dutch 
ways are changing. This general me-ging with the broader stream of American life 
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is not deprecated by the author, though regret is expressed for individual old things 
disappearing. He avoids the querulousness that disfigures some books by, and about, 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen. Dutch he insists upon, Pennsylvania Dutch connoting, as 
Pennsylvania German does not, the blend of German, Swiss, and French Huguenot 
strains that have gone into the making of this people—to say nothing of the “English 
Quaker, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, Negro, gypsy, or Holland Dutch, Swede, -or Finn” 
among them who are as “Dutch in heart” as any “Stolzfus, Spang or Moyer.” The 
author has gleaned lightly from an immense territory, handling all manner of topics, 
past and present, from religion and Hexerei to fraktur and kitchen recipes. By and 
large, it is the best introduction for the general reader to this whole field. Others have 
written more fully and profoundly about individual parts of it, such as Pennsylvania 
Dutch education, art, antiques, literature, and folklore. But no one else has sung so 
well the all-round Pennsylvania Dutchman. It is evident that The Pennsylvania 
Dutch was not intended by the author as a work of reference. Nevertheless it is full 
of things the reader would like to turn back to. Unhappily there is no index. 
Paul A. W. WarLace, Annville, Pennsylvania 
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Hipa A. Coates. Some Aspects of Rochester Journalism in the 1890's. Ibid., Jan., 1951. 

Perer H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. The Transportation Collection. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Sot», 
Oct., 1950. 

Simeon F. Moss. The Persistence of Slavery and Involuntary Servitude in a Free State [New 
Jersey] (1865-1866). Jour. Negro Hist., July, 1950. 
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Wurm J. Dunnam. Mahlon Dickerson: A Great but almost Forgotten Jerseyan. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct., 1950. 

Ransom E. NobLE, yr. George L. Record's Struggle for Economic Democracy. Am. Jour. Ec. and 
Sociology, Oct., 1950. 


DoxaLo H, Kenr. Preserving Pennsylvania's Historical Heritage Photographically. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Oct., 1950. 

Norman B. WiLkinsoN. Checklist of Pennsylvania History Magazines. Ibid. 

E. GORDON AÁLDERFER. Three Faces of the Colonial Quaker Testimony [Thomas Chalkley, 
Jonathan Dickenson, Thomas Story]. Ibid. 

Tuomas C. Pears, JR., and Guy S. KLETT. Documentary History of William Tennent ann the 
Log College [1739-1813]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept, 1950. 

Wurm L. Turner. Early Buildings of the University of Pennsylvania. Gen. Mag. and Hist. 
Chron., Autumn, 1950. 

Harotp L. Dorwarr. Biographical Notes on Jonathan Knight (1787-1858) [engineer, congress- 
man]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1951. 

Parricia Pemce. Iron and Copper Minirg in Caernarvon Township, Hist. Rev. Berks County 
Pennsylvania, Oct—Dec., 1950. 

Freperick M. Binper. Philadelohia's Free Military School [to train officers for Civil War Negro 
units]. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct., 1950. 

Hyman Kourrrz. Criminal Conspiracy Cases in Post-Bellum Pennsylvania. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


D. pz Sora Poor. Descriptions of the Synagogues in New York in eo and 1828 [by Edward 
Bangs and A. T. Goodrich]. Pubs. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Dec., 1950. 

WimLiam BELL CLARK, Journal of the Ship Empress of China, Part Ill [cont.]. Am. Neptune, 
Oct., 1950. 

Civil War Diary of Capt. John Gedney. Westchester County [New York] Hist. Bull., Oct., 1950. 

Ermer T. Hurcnmson. New Brunswick as It Appeared in 1825-1826, by Charles D. Deshler 
[concl.]. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., Oct., 1950. 

Kirke Bryan. The Diary of Charles A. Baer, Norristown, 1862~63. Bull. Hist. Soc. Montgomery 
County Pennsylvania, Oct., 1950. 

Confederate Cavalry Raids Mercersburg: A Letter [1862]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept., 
1950. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


SEAT OF EMPIRE: THE POLITICAL ROLE OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
WILLIAMSBURG. By Carl Bridenbaugh. [Williamsburg in America Series, No. 1.] 
(Williamsburg, Va. Colonial Williamsburg, 1950, pp. ix, 85, $1.75.) An almost 
incredible amount of research has gone into the seventy-eight textual pages of this 
book, but that fact is concealed by the agreeable absence of footnotes and the flowing 
narrative. One may easily believe hat the average historical writer, after doing so 
much in preparation, would have p-oduced’a volume five times as long and one fifth 
as good. A single two-page note cn sources, with suggestions for further reading, 
furnishes a hint of the preparatory labors and an avenue to down-to-earth knowledge 
of colonial and revolutionary Virginia, with an overflow ‘beyond its boundaries. 
Journeying with Mr. Bridenbaugh, the reader reaches Williamsburg as a traveler does 
—a traveler who goes on many roads and moves at the same time down through the 
years. He sees the rich and poor, free and slave, of tidewater Virginia, absorbed in 
producing “that chopping herbe of hell, tobacco.” He discovers the patriarchal society 
of the low country, operating through church vestries and courts—and sees the 
colonial capital as it was before the Piedmont and mountain counties became an 
unruly element in the “tobacco planters’ club,” the House of Burgesses. Avoiding 
superficial emphasis upon the conventional great of Virginia—Washington, Jefferson, 
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Benry-—the author presents the leaders as they were seen in 1765, when John Robinson 
bossed the burgesses and conservative Richard Bland seemed an iconoclast in com- 
parison. With this approach, the description of Williamsburg itself acquires a realism 
consistent with, but far more basic than, that which is found in even the most vivid 
of eighteenth century books of travel. Irvine Brant, Washington, D. C. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEN AND MOVEMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, By Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, Professor of History, 1907-45. Edited 
with a Prefatory Note by Louis R. Wilson. (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1950, pp. ix, 110, $2.00.) The chief merit of this book resides, not in the 
sweetness of its temper and its kindly appreciation of earlier and later officers and 
professors at the University of North Carolina, but in the soundness of its history. 
Dr. Wagstaff as a historian knew that universities and colleges, however much they 
may think of themselves as creators, are in point of fact closely limited by the society 
and the economy of the regions that support them. Dr. Wagstaff does not pretend 
that the University of North Carolina was ever able to lift itself by its bootstraps or 
that such a thing is ever possible. All that he claims is that the teachers and admin- 
istrators of the university were in general men of excellent quality and that they did 
extremely well in the hard circumstances in which they were usually placed. A reader 
might be misled by the gracious and enthusiastic praise the author showers on the 
pioneers and, particularly, on the men of whom he had intimate knowledge, those 
who were in control during the presidencies of K. P. Battle, George T. Winston, 
E. A. Alderman, and F. P. Venable—1876 to 1914. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the periods treated is that from about 1885 until about 1905. During this time and 
throughout its history one finds the University of North Carolina reflecting clearly 
the trends of American higher education. By 1885, after a desperate battle with the 
leaders of certain denominational colleges of the state, the University of North Caro- 
lina had succeeded in getting established the principle of state support for higher 
education. This contest was at the same time being actively carried on in California 
and in other parts of the union. In 1887, like some other state universities, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina lost, through the machinations of politicians and through no 
fault of its own, the advantage of having the college of agriculture and engineering 
located on the same campus with the university. In 1891 in response to the movement 
for the higher education of women the Woman’s College at Greensboro was founded, 
and at about that time the university showed in the improvement of its faculty, 
library, and laboratories a reanimation of higher education in apparent response to 
German research scholarship and the founding of the Johns Hopkins University. It 
was the period of the founding of the University of Chicago and of Stanford Uni- 
versity. For the progress of those days, particularly in the last administration treated, 
that of Dr. Venable, the author claims much and is no doubt justified in his claims, 
but it is nevertheless a pity that the book ends where it does; for, if one may be per- 
mitted to say so, the national importance of the University of North Carolina probably 
began with the administration of Edward Kidder Graham and went on under his 
successors. Harbin Crate, University of Missouri 


FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE: THE LIFE OF DR. PETER FAYSSOUX OF 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. By Chalmers G. Davidson. (Columbia, 
Medical Association of South Carolina, 1950, pp. vii, 151, $2.75.) In this latest his- 
torical study Professor Davidson has handled a difficult study with proficiency and has 
made a definite contribution to our knowledge of certain aspects of the history of 
Revolutionary South Carolina and its society. Overshadowed in the political realm 
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by a veritable host of celebrities such as the Pinckneys and the Rutledges and others 
of the old aristocracy on the one hand and by David Ramsay in the medical arena as 
well as on the political scene on the other, Dr. Peter Fayssoux, “Friend of the People,” 
has remained in comparative obscurity. In his attempt to restore this pioneer medical 
leader of South Carolina to his proper place of importance Dr. Davidson has en- 
countered real difficulty but has met it with success. The reviewer could not escape the 
impression that the character of Peter Fayssoux in itself constituted a real difficulty in 
achieving that success which the Medical Society of South Carolina had in mind when 
it sponsored the publication of this volume. It is quite evident also that there is a 
dearth of pertinent source material which would have aided greatly in the attempt 
to make Fayssoux “come alive.” For this reason the author on more than one occasion 
was forced to the use of conjecture in reconstructing certain aspects of his life. Fayssoux 
does not seem to have engaged in the endless correspondence, both professional and 
political, which contributed so much to the present pre-eminence of David Ramsay, 
his great contemporary. What material was available has been well used, but much of 
it deals only indirectly with Peter Fayssoux and only occasionally did the reviewer 
feel that he was meeting the real person. This paucity of material does not obscure 
certain important facts concerning his medical career and his importance in the early 
development of medicine in South Carolina. As chief physician to the Southern 
Hospital during the Revolution he performed an invaluable service for which he has 
received all too little credit. While there may be some question as to whether he was 
actually the “Father of Medicine” in South Carolina, there is no doubt that as one of 
the organizers and first president of the Medical Society of South Carolina Fayssoux 
played an important role in the pramotion of medical studies. It is to be regretted 
that the author in his discussion of the role which Peter Fayssoux played in the con- 
test over the ratification of the federal Constitution by South Carolina leaned too 
heavily on Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States (pp. 87-88). The absence of an index is not too serious an error in such a brief 
study. C. Greco Sincer, Salem College 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE BROWARD: FLORIDA’S FIGHTING DEMOCRAT. 
By Samuel Proctor. (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1950, pp. x, 400, $5.00.) 
Mr. Proctor has produced a biography which needed writing and he has written well. 
In fact, the parts of this study which depict scenes of nature are done with real 
literary skill. In some of the finer points of biographical portrayal, however, this book 
has its limitations. For example, in a treatise about a person for whom an era is 
named, this reviewer questions the writer’s decision to devote more than two thirds 
of the narrative to developing the background. In Napoleon Bonaparte Broward the 
discussion of the Broward Era begins with chapter xiv (p. 216). The book ends with 
chapter xvit (p. 310). Almost as much space is allotted to Broward’s political activities 
in Jacksonville and Duvai County and to his contributions in the war of Cuban inde- 
pendence as is devoted to the subject’s progressive gubernatorial administration. While 
it can be admitted that these two periods in Broward’s earlier life are done well and 
that extensive discussions of executive-legislative relations might have slowed up the 
narrative, the biographer owes it to the character for whom the Broward Era was 
named to discuss more fuily his significant administration. A few minor mistakes 
were noted; for example, the middle name of John Sharp Williams is misspelled 
(p. 262, 266), and Governor Edmond F. Noel is referred to as Hoy Noel (p. 288). 
The book has an attractive format, ample illustrations, and an accurate index. Ninety 
of the volume’s four hundred pages are devoted to footnotes, bibliography, and index. 
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It is to be hoped that the University of Florida Press will publish more biographies 
of southern statesmen, industrial leaders, and other figures of historical significance. 
Gzorce C. Ossory, University of Florida 


FLORIDA’S GOLDEN SANDS. By Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna. 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1950, pp. 429, $4.00.) Florida's Golden Sands is not 
strictly a piece of historical research, though undoubtedly the emphasis falls on the 
historical aspect; it is not a book of travel, though few readers who had never visited 
Florida could fail to wish immediately to turn southward; it is definitely not a book 
of memoirs, though it records bits of memories from old residents. Altogether it is 
a delightful volume, compounded of all three types and written in a charming. style. 
It is pleasing to find Professor and Mrs. Hanna again collaborating in a study of their 
state. They contrive to make the reader feel that they are writing of a land they love 
and so he shares something of the emotion, however vivid his memories of tempera- 
tures which made him wish himself back north. Primarily, the volume is based on 
research. The many sources indicated in a bibliographical note and in the footnotes— 
both arranged by chapters—cover a wide range of manuscripts, newspapers, and 
printed material. Chapter headings reveal the scope of the subject, which, incidentally, 
is confined to Florida’s eastern coast. “Sniping at the Spaniards,” “The Seagoing Rail- 
road,” and “Yo-Ho-Ho and a Boatload of Rum,” are a few of the striking titles. The 
pages cover Florida’s known history through World War II. One chapter (chap. viir) 
furnishes details on the Seminole War in greater fullness than usual; the chapter on 
wrecks and wrecking (chap. vi) deals with a subject to which serious historians have 
given scant attention. Many personalities of all historical periods come alive in these 
pages, from the shadowy figures of Ponce de León and Chief Saturiba to the British 
blockade-runner Hobart-Hampdon of Confederate days. The authors enlarged the 
reviewer’s acquaintance with pirates by several new figures. There are also many 
romantic personages of comparatively recent decades of the frontier type, like Colonel 
Henry Titus (chap. x11), and promoters, like H. M. Flagler, Carl Fish, and George E. 
Merrick (chap. xxmm). For the reader who finds glamour in titles, they are also pro- 
vided in Prince Murat and the duke and duchess of Gastelluccio—a title of question- 
able legitimacy. The volume as a piece of bookmaking reflects credit on the publishers. 

. Pen and ink sketches, suitably selected to illuminate the subject matter, appear at the 
head of each chapter. Five black and white maps are included, in addition to end- 
paper maps of the entire peninsula. The reviewer believes that the authors must have 
intended to name Hobart-Hampdon’s vessel the Don (p. 150) instead of the Dawn 
(see Captain Roberts, Never Caught [London, 1908], p. 10). She is inclined to chal- 
lenge inclusion of one chaptér on the ground of relevancy. “The Western Indians at 
Fort Augustine” (chap. x11) seems more an interesting episode than an integral part 
of the development of eastern Florida history. 

Erra Lonn, Baltimore, Maryland 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD NORTHWEST TERRITORY: A STUDY OF 
EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, WIS- 
CONSIN, AND PART OF MINNESOTA. By Rexford Newcomb, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. xvii, 
176, plates, $20.00.) “The Architecture of America’s Heartland” might easily have 
been the subtitle of this distinguished and important study. For indeed, though the 
author is careful not to pursue the point too strongly, “here one reckons with begin- 
nings—the clearing of the land, the literal hewing of homes from the primeval forest. 
Once a sustenance is wrung from the soil and warming cultural winds blow across 
the pioneer settlements, the accumuleted wisdom of building in the older parts of the 
nation is reflected in the second-generacion structures that dot the countryside.” Based 
on a sound descriptive analysis of the important monuments, the author portrays an 
impressive panorama, from the early Indian mounds through the French colonial, 
Southern, and Yankee traditions as they became fixed in definite buildings in the 
various regions and gradually absorbed into a richly varied yet unified Classic Revival. 
The central significance of the classic manner taking root in the Midwest and giving 
promise of a unified “American” style had the development not been interrupted by 
the Civil War, is emphasized in its proper perspective. For it is here, in contrast to 
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the style as we know it on the eastern seaboard, that the various racial and nationality 
differences, regional variations due to climate and available material, and the variety 
of social and economic functions which the architecture served, were brought to- 
gether into what Dean Newcomb called the “abiding continuum” of a genuine and 
indigenous style. But the author does not stress theories or conclusions. Rather he has 
presented the material for us to speculate for ourselves. Rich sources of material are 
brought together from local, state, and county histories, the allimportant Historic 
American Building Survey, the remarkable photographic files of Hedrich-Blessing, 
unpublished photographs, and material from many a specialist in this field like 
Talmadge, Reed, Frary, and Roos, as well as his own original investigations. The 
superb photographs and excellent design of the book make it an attractive addition 
to any library as well as a must for every serious student of American cultural de- 
velopment. Its publication in this auspicious form is a fitting tribute to the long and 
equally distinguished career of its author. 

Laurence SCHMECKEBIER, Cleveland Institute of Art . 


AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE AND THE EARLY ILLINOIS FARMER. By 
Richard Bardolph. [Ilinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXIX, Nos. 1 and 
2.) (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1948, pp. 200, $2.00.) It goes without saying 
that agricultural literature has had a profound influence on the transformation of 
farming from a primitive and largely self-sufficing occupation into a business enter- 
prise organized on a scientific, capitalistic, and commercial basis. Any description and 
appraisal of this influence is, however, a difficult problem, in view not only of the vast 
amount of literature that is to be explored but also of other important influences that 
command consideration. But little has thus far been done in appraising the influence 
of agricultural literature other than the claims ‘set forth by the editors of agricultural 
periodicals. A significant beginning has been made by Demaree, The Agricultural 
Press, 1819-1860 (1941) while Bardolph has essayed the task for Illinois in the period 
before 1870 which may be said to be typical of the United States as a whole. Bardolph 
treats the following aspects of the problem: (1) the works of the leading nineteenth 
century agricultural reformers and the futile efforts of agricultural societies and the 
editors of agricultural periodicals to induce any considerable number of farmers to 
read books on agriculture; (2) the newspapers which were devoted largely to politics 
but contributed in a number of ways to the improvement of farming and related 
matters, while catalogues, pamphlets, and posters distributed among the farmers by 
the manufacturers and merchants of farm implements and machines kept the rural 
community informed of technical progress in the mechanization of farming; (3) the ` 
transactions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society and of the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society which contained useful reports, essays, and treatises on a wide variety 
of subjects relating to agriculture and horticulture, including entomology; and (4) 
agricultural periodicals to which approximately half of this study is devoted with 
particular emphasis on their contents and programs and their influence on farming 
practices and on rural social development. The author reaches the obvious conclusion 
that “farm journals were the most influential of the several agencies for the instruction 
of farmers in the half century before 1870. The very regularity of their visits every 
week or every month into a farmer’s home gave them advantages far above those of 
state and local societies and fairs. The range of subjects they discussed, their democratic 
flavor, the close communion between editors and readers, the sense of class solidarity 
and pride which they inspired, and the high purpose of the agricultural leaders and 
plain farmers who wrote for them invested the journals with a capacity for catching 
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the farmer’s ear, where books and sober treatises failed.” This is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the history of American agriculture. It is based on a wide use of original 
sources and secondary materials. The text is well organized and fortified with 
voluminous and informative footnotes. A list of agricultural journals published in 
Illinois to 1870 is appended. Another list gives the names and specialties of prominent 
horticultural writers in this period. A classified bibliography and useful index are 
provided. Louis Bernard Scumuvt, lowa State College 


GRASS OF THE EARTH: IMMIGRANT LIFE IN THE DAKOTA COUNTRY. 
By Aagot Raaen. [Publications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association.] 
(Northfield, Minn., the Association, 1950, pp. xii, 238, $3.00.) To the long list of 
publications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association, its skillful editor, 
Theodore C. Blegen, kas added whet he terms an “unpretentious tale,” a volume of 
reminiscences of pioneer immigranr life in northern Dakota in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century. Actually, these are no ordinary reminiscences, for they are 
carefully based on diaries and letters and are written by a scholarly and sensitive 
woman. The book is therefore a valuable contribution to American social history. 
The volume has dramatic qualities. The principal parts are taken by a disillusioned ` 
Norwegian intellectual trying to make a go of farming in northern Dakota, his 
courageous and persevering wife, and their four children, of whom the author is the 
eldest. Opening with a three-day blizzard, the tale proceeds to impressions of prairie 
life, animals and crops, household hendicrafts, discussions by the well-educated father, 
stories of the affectiorate mother, the problem of water, primitive medicine, Nor- 
wegian foods, home building, the farming seasons, the coming of neighbors, the first 
school, new farm machinery, the long years of a burdensome mortgage, the shift from 
pioneer mutual helpfulness to commercial rivalry and cunning, and the failure of 
those, such as the father of this family, whose training ill fitted them for the rigors 
of frontier farming. An exciting chapter destribes the revolt cf the wives of the Nor- 
wegian farmers against the liquor traffic and their destructive raid, encouraged by 
their clergyman, on the saloons of tke nearby village. The older children went out to 
work to help with the family finances. Aagot made her way through normal school 
to teaching, with interludes of helping out on the farm. There are moving accounts 
of tragic catastrophes alongside descriptions of joyous holiday seasons. The ultimate 
liquidation of the mortgage and the death of a beloved sister conclude the volume. 
The keynote is one of family soliderity and sacrifice in the struggle of Norwegian 
immigrants to make a new home cn the Dakota prairies. 

Carton C. Quatey, Carleton College 


XANTUS: HUNGARIAN NATURALIST IN THE PIONEER WEST. By Henry 
Miller Madden. (Burlingame, Calif, William P. Wreden, 1949, pp. 312, $6.00.) Dr. 
Madden’s work is one of the best to appear on the history of American science in the 
last dozen years. It is a circumstantial and critical account of a Hungarian naturalist 
who became perhaps our most noteworthy natural-history collector. In some ways, 
Madden’s biography is a typification of the Continental naturalist who came to Amer- 
ica after the European commotions of 1848-49. Some of these immigrant naturalists 
came as settlers, others as travelers; some fitted into the American scene, and others 
(more frequently) did not. All of them collected naturalia, corresponded with foreign 
scientists, and through their work made known the natural history of new areas. 
Some returned to their homelands, after a general amnesty had been proclaimed; but 
most of them remained in America. After a few years here many of them sank into 
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obscurity, when their pioneer labors had revealed the outstanding features of the 
natural history of their regions, and had exhausted their novelty. János Xántus worked 
as a naturalist in North America from 1856 to 1864. His earliest collections were 
made around Fort Riley, Kansas, while he was an enlisted man in the American 
Army. In 1857 he was transferred to Fort Tejon in southern California; here he 
collected for the Smithsonian Institution twenty-four boxes of natural-history speci- 
mens. Early in 1859, Xántus was transferred to Cape San Lucas at the southern 
extremity of Lower California, to serve there in the dual capacity of natural-history 
collector for the Smithsonian Institution and tide-observer for the United States Coast 
` Survey. At both Fort Tejon and Cape San Lucas he collected so effectively (in spite 
of difficulties at times almost insuperable) that these places have become classic, as type- 
localities for some hundreds of new species of plants and for all groups of animals. 
Xántus sent from Cape San Lucas to the Smithsonian Institution some sixty boxes of 
naturalia, which “embraced, and almost exhausted, every department of natural 
history, the specimens prepared and packed in a perfect manner, accompanied by 
copious notes, measurements, and biographies.” Later, at Manzanillo and Colima, on 
the Pacific coast of Mexico, he continued his collections, and sent forty-three boxes to 
the Smithsonian Institution. Part of this time he was United States consul at Manzan- 
illo. In 1864 he returned to Hungary, and died, much honored, thirty years later in 
Budapest, after a decade of mental decline. But Xántus has gained another reputation, 
unique among naturalists, as a superlative Munchausen. Even in his reports to Baird 
of the Smithsonian—full, graphic, vivacious, reminding one of the diary of Samuel 
Pepys in their enthusiasm, passion, curiosity, and eagerness—he included statements 
that had no foundation in fact. One is impressed with the almost paranoic romancing 
typical of Xántus' letters to family, friends, and newspapers in Hungary. In Dr. 
Madden’s annotated account of the writings of Xántus (chap. vir), one is struck 
again and again by Xántus” lurid inventions, brazen plagiarisms, fraudulent inven- 
tions, and sheer fabrications. Even in Madden’s sympathetic accounts one repeatedly 
finds such characterizations as “appalling lies,” “species that had no existence,” “im- 
agined and fictitious visits,” “pure fabrications.” His published books, especially the 
Utazás, were full of fabrications as well as plagiarisms—the Utazás, for example, has 
whole sections lifted bodily from the published reports of Letterman, Emory, and 
Abert. Even the maps and plates were plagiarized. But in spite of all this, Madden 
has written fully, sympathetically, without extenuation and without malice, qualities 
perhaps best shown in the following characterization of the naturalist: “Life in 
America had shown many of its facets to Xántus, and had pushed him to an eminence 
beyond the hope of the average immigrant of the eighteen-fifties. It had . . . sharpened 
his appreciation of the shady practices by which careers could be advanced in a mid- 
nineteenth-century America. There was in him a touch of his contemporaries Phineas 
Barnum and William Walker, of the charlatan and the braggart. Yet transcending 
X4ntus’s faults and failings was a winsomeness which took the edge off his roguery; 
his friends were won by his amiability, and his critics by his ingratiation. In his 
strength, as in his shortcomings, he represented both his age and his class of Euro- 
pean immigrant.” This excellent work is marked by solid investigation and thorough 
scholarship. The appended bibliography shows how extensive was the investigation 
of manuscript materials in American and Hungarian libraries. It is a rare thing to 
see a book so well written as history and so useful in science. Madden’s book is a 
genuine contribution to the history of American scientific exploration. 
S. W. Getser, Southern Methodist University 
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CULTURE IN CRISIS: A STUDY OF THE HOPI INDIANS. By Laura Thompson. 
Foreword by John Collier. A Charter from the Writings of Benjamin Lee W hor]. 
(New York, Harper, 1950, pp. xxix, 221, $4.00.) Increasingly of recent years an- 
thropology, “the science of man,” Eas made itself the central element in a synthesis 
of disciplines looking to a study nat merely of “culture” or “society” but of human 
groups as a whole, in the full context of their environment, culture, and inner selves. 
Dr. Thompson's book is a summation of an ambitious study along these lines, by 
many specialists in co-operation, of the Hopis of Arizona, It is a notable success. At 
one point, briefly, presentation is weakened by a cloudy passage on theory, postulates, 
and hypotheses more impressive to tne ear than to the mind. Inadequate attention was 
paid to the central core of the Hopis on Second Mesa. Astonishingly, the study ignores 
the important influence at First Mesa of the Tewa-speaking colony there. These omis- 
sions are important, but not enough so to invalidate major findings, though they will 
require qualifications. Archaeology, history, ecology, linguistics, psychology, medicine, 
and somatology are joined with the more usual considerations to produce the most 
penetrating study of the Hopis yet produced, and one likely to stand long as definitive. 
The inclusion of a summary of Whorf’s writings on the Hopi language is a boon to 
students in itself as well as a valuable element in the synthesis. One must take excep- 
tion to a minor finding—that the replacement of wild game by domestic flocks has 
resulted in a reduction in the meat ciet. The presentation has a wholeness and integra- 
tion which seem to reflect the authoz’s sense of the wholeness and integration of Hopi 
life and thought. Culture in Crisis is not only a fine study of a specific subject, but 
a methodological classic. OLiver La Farce, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA ON THE SOUTHWESTERN TRAIL, 1849: DIARY 
OF ROBERT ECCLESTON. Edited by George P. Hammond and Edward H. Howes. 
[Bancroft Library Publications, Number two.] (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1950, pp. xvii, 256, $7.50.) In editing and publishing this journal, written by a 
gold-seeker of 1849, Dr. Hammonc and Mr. Howes conferred benefits upon every 
student of the history of southwestern emigrant trails. It may be that the editors did 
not, in the first instance, intend anything so comprehensive; for the book—a hand- 
some volume with two useful and unusual maps—made its appearance as the annual 
publication distributed to the members of the Friends of the Bancroft Library and 
was intended for a small, appreciative group of readers. But any newly available source 
of information concerning a historic trail is exciting news to students of that par- 
ticular branch of history; and the unique data set down each day by Robert Eccleston 
and now published a hundred years later will no doubt be read and evaluated, sooner 
or later, by all those most interested. The journal is a day-by-day description of a 
nine months’ journey from New York, by way of Port Lavaca in Texas, to a point 
near Los Angeles. Part of the time was spent tediously at the heels of a battalion of 
troops sent by the United States government to open a practicable emigrant road, and 
Eccleston’s party traveled, and somerimes helped to build, two important trail sectors: 
the lower road from San Antonio to El Paso and a short cut from the Burro Moun- 
tains in New Mexico to Tucson. Especially good are the young author’s pen pictures 
of Mexican settlements where, at different times, the party camped, and his vivid and 
amusing commentaries on the varicus Indian tribes encountered. The improvement 
of this southwest trail facilitating wagon emigration to the Pacific Coast was of great 
moment to the entire nation: and, roughly speaking, Eccleston’s route was adopted 
before many years by the Butterfield Overland Mail Stages and, later, by the rail- 
road. His diary describing the beginning of portions of the road is a priceless addition 
to our meager sources of informaticn. Irene D. Papen, Alameda, California 
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MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE: THE STORY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY. By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. (New York, Simmons-Boardman, 
1950, pp. ix, 310, $4.50.) Mileposts on the Prairie is the well-told story of the birth, 
the rise, the decline, the near-demise, and the rebirth of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railway. The railroad was organized eighty years ago in Minneapolis, to 
provide for that city a locally controlled rail outlet to the South and East. Through 
vicissitudes even more trying than those which usually beset railroads, the local line 
reached southward nearly to the southern border of lowa, where it made connections 
for St. Louis, and eastward to the Peoria gateway. It even started to the Pacific, in 
the best tradition of the period of railroad expansion, but never got beyond the Mis- 
souri River in South Dakota. It grew to a system of 1,400 miles which, in 1923, went 
into what was to prove to be one of the longest receiverships of record. Forty-two 
times it was offered for sale in the next nineteen years with no takers. It was proposed 
that the line be dismembered, with one third of the mileage to be abandoned and the 
remainder to be divided among eight neighboring railroads. The dismemberment 
plan fell through, however, and on the forty-third try at a sale, the property was taken 
over in 1942 by the present company. Meanwhile, in 1935 there had come to the rail- 
road, as co-receiver, the present president, L. C. Sprague, aptly described as “doctor 
of sick railroads.” Under his leadership, the railroad has achieved a rebirth physically 
and financially. Mr. Donovan’s treatment of the story, both corporate and human, is 
accurate, complete, readable, and infused with the warm glow of the personality of a 
railroad with a distinct individuality. Rozert S. Henry, Washington, D. C. 


SPOKANE STORY. By Lucile F. Fargo. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, 
pp. viii, 276, $3.75.) The historical literature on the city of Spokane, like Spokane 
itself, is new. In 1912, Norman W. Durham published his valuable History of the 
City of Spokane and Spokane County. No formal history of Spokane has appeared 
since the publication of Durham’s work. In recent weeks there has come from the 
Columbia University Press an attractively printed volume, Spokane Story, by Lucile 
F. Fargo, who served as a public librarian in Spokane for seventeen years. The book 
is designated as an “informal history” and is frankly directed toward the reader in- 
terested in the Inland Empire and its capital city but lacking the inclination, time, 
or opportunity to make his way through the heavy tomes from which her narrative 
has been extracted. The end-paper map is free from confusing detail and orients the 
region known as the Inland Empire, consisting of northern Idaho, western Montana 
and eastern Washington. The nine-page bibliography sparkles with little-known 
periodical and pamphlet references, many of them recent. In portraying “the sunshine 
and laughter” of her brave new world, Miss Fargo designedly by-passes such indus- 
trial kings as Jim Hill and Edward Harriman. Rather, she puts upon her stage such 
figures as Ross Cox, “the scribbling clerk” at Spokane House, who got lost in the 
Palouse Hills; Father Cataldo, the tubercular lad who died at ninety-one, from whose 
“rock pile” arose Gonzaga University; Jim Glover, father of Spokane; Dutch Jake, 
proprietor of the noted pioneer Spokane hotel, financed by Coeur d’Alene wealth; 
“that woman,” May Arkwright Hutton, the railway engineer’s wife enriched by the 
Hercules Mine, who founded Hutton Settlement for Orphans on “that farm up the 
valley where boys and girls continue to spill from friendly cottages”; and Mrs. Bill 
Gray, the hotelkeeper’s wife, whose party dress froze to the wall just as she was to 
show Spokane its first waltz. In delineating the lighter side of her city’s yesterdays, 
she leaves pleasant memories. In a world of cities with congested areas, Miss Fargo’s 
Spokane Story describes a folk who walk “sunlit streets” and are “home loving”; a 
“city [which] has never been a stodgy one”; with “a cathedral set on a hill”; “a 
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people predominantly hcused in one-family dwellings privately owned”; with “no 
slums and no tenements”; and “flying farmers who arrive in their own planes.” 
Cornettus James Brosnan, University of Idaho 
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Latin-American Histoty - 
James S. Cunningham? 
GENERAL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA. By Harold E. Davis, Director 
of Inter-American Studies and Chairmen of the Division of Social Studies at Ameri- 
can University. (Washington, American University Press, 1950, pp. 136, $2.50.) Issued 
in cooperation with the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association, 
Social Trends in Latin America is a useful addition to the available meager supply 
of research tools in the field of Latin-American studies. In the first chapter, the 
author gives a brief survey of the growth and change in Latin-American social 
studies, and he stresses the remarkable development of the newer disciplines, such 
as anthropology, economics, and political science; the latter increasingly do away 
with the monopoly which history has held over a long period of time, particularly 
in the nineteenth century. In history, too, the author notes, there is a healthy shift 
to social and economic institutions, similar to the emergence of new emphases in 
historical studies in other countries. The second chapter deals with the characteristics 
of Latin-American social thought, and the author stresses in particular the struggle 
between positivism on the one hand and neo-Thomism, Hegelianism, and nationalism 
on the other. North American and English influences have been less noticeable, with 
the exception of John Dewey, whose educational philosophy has had considerable 
impact. Chapters mi—xr survey each of the social sciences in the major Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. The quality of the surveys varies from chapter to chapter, but on the 
whole the author has succeeded in compiling data which are not easily available 
elsewhere. Since the book is only 136 pages long, it would have been impossible to 
do more than compile and put together the most basic bibliographical data. Within 
the limitations of space he had.to coniend with, the author has rendered a useful 
service to students of Latin America in nearly all the social sciences. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Davis’ pioneering introduction will provide the impetus for a de- 
tailed analysis of the social sciences in Latin America. The problem of the develop- 
ment of more mature methods of research and analysis is more than a purely 
scientific one, and has distinct social and political implications of a world-wide char- 
acter. Having recently worked in this field with UNESCO, the reviewer is more 
firmly convinced than ever of the urgency of the whole situation, and it is to be 
hoped that the concept of a technological Point Four program will be supplemented 
by a similar program in the social sciences, in co-operation with UNESCO and other 
interested international bodies. WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, Princeton University 


THE ENCOMIENDA IN NEW SPAIN: THE BEGINNING OF SPANISH MEXICO, 
By Lesley Byrd Simpson. (Rev. ed., Berkeley, University of California Press, 1950, 
pp. xv, 257, $3.75.) 1 consider this second edition of Simpson's work justified; twenty 
years ago it contributed to the undertaking of studies on the encomienda, a Spanish 
institution in the Indies which is little known but very often mentioned. Since then, 
documentary research has progressed, as well as the clear understanding of the ele- 
ments of the ideological, legal, and social problems of the Spanish-American six- 
teenth century. In both aspects, Simpson's work shows full maturity, its fine prologue 
deserving special mention. The bibliography does not give the impression of being 

1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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exhaustive. Some omissions affect the historical value of certain paragraphs, for in- 
stance, the one dedicated to the Naborfa Indians. In his opinions on the Spanish 
crown, Simpson does not adopt an apologetic attitude and endeavors to study the 
Indian policy through several reigns, giving Christian paternalism less emphasis 
than it usually receives while he concentrates on the fiscal reasons favoring the 
increase of royal revenues. He does not forget the political factor, which had a tend- 
ency toward reinforcing the absolute powers of the monarch at the expense of the 
feudal aspirations of the conquerors. The chapters on the Antilles are particularly 
negative in their outlook. From such antecedents it would seem that the only pos- 
sible consequence would have been the failure of Spanish colonization. The fact 
that it persisted and even created certain forms of civilization in some islands (cities 
with churches, hospitals, schools, and palaces on one side; and plantations and cattle 
on the other) would seem to indicate the existence of a colonizing purpose in this 
hot-weather zone. As Simpson’s book examines the problem only from the point 
of view of the extinction of the Indian population and abandons the Antillean prob- 
lem as soon as the Spaniards pass on to Mexico, it may leave the reader with some 
impressions which, although based on true facts, may be one-sided and incomplete. 
The work consists of short chapters containing clear concepts on the various periods 
in which the development of the institution may be divided. Perhaps the first chap- 
ter on “The Indian Legislation of Isabella” would have been enriched in perspective 
and information had it considered the antecedents regarding the history of the 
Canary Islands. Simpson now gives greater attention to the second half of the 
sixteenth century. In chapter x1, entitled “The Tamed Encomienda,” he speaks of 
the modifications which were introduced to improve the conditions of the Indians 
subjected to it. He maintains that the encomenderos of New Spain were of the same 
hard nature as those which had devastated the Antilles and scourged the continent; 
but they had learned through experience that it was against their interests to destroy 
their means of subsistence, and that there were common interests between them 
and their encomendados (p. 158). In the last chapter, on economic and demographic 
aspects, he presents a valuable map illustrating the distribution of encomiendas and 
towns of the crown in New Spain and New Galicia, about the year 1560 (pp. 160-61). 
It is closely related to another recent work by Cook and Simpson, The Population 
of Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century (Berkeley, 1948). Simpson does not 
forget that the encomiendas persisted in the form of pensiones until the eighteenth 
century in the regions he studied, but he limits his research to the sixteenth century, 
in which they undoubtedly had greater social importance. The author’s conciseness 
and the clarity of his style contribute to the merits of the book. 
Siuvo ZAVALA, Mexico, D, F. 


INSTITUCIONES DE GOBIERNO DEL NUEVO REINO DE GRANADA DU- 
RANTE EL SIGLO XVIII. By José María Ots Capdequí. (Bogota, Universidad Na- 
cional de Colombia, Seccion de Extensión Cultural, 1950, pp. 379.) Dr. Ots Capdequí, 
who has devoted many years to the investigation of Spanish archivalia dealing with 
the colonial enterprise, now has turned his attention to the records of the National 
Archive of Colombia, relating to the legal institutions of New Granada during the 
eighteenth century. In this volume he considers only the Spanish political and ad- 
ministrative government of this region. The documents examined reveal intimate de- 
tails of the Spanish administration. Dr. Ots has analyzed and abstracted royal orders, 
correspondence, and other documents which serve to explain many processes and 
aspects of the colonial endeavor. The powers and duties of the various administrative 
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officers are indicated. The relations of the colonial authorities and the conflicts of 
jurisdiction are portrayed by documentary evidence. The suspicions of the king and 
the royal authorities in Spain are evideat, and the types of reports demanded and the 
decisions reached on them are set forth in relation to many concrete cases. The 
fullest treatment naturally is given to the viceroy, his faculties, duties and activities, 
with particular attention to his relatians with the audiencia and to his supervisory 
authority over subordinate officials. The audiencia also receives full consideration and 
adequate treatment is given to presidents, governors, corregidores and alcaldes 
mayores, who played lesser roles in the administration of the colony. The discussion 
and presentation of the material is arranged subjectively and the substance of the 
documents is clearly set forth, many of them in form of extensive abstracts. Exact 
citations of the location of the documents are given and a list of the volumes ex- 
amined is included in the foreword. There is no index. Dr. Ots Capdequi has 
rendered a real service žo scholars with this new volume, and by its publication 
the National University of Colombia has made a valuable contribution to Spanish 
colonial historiography. Roscoz R. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 


Important new publications are: Review of Inter-American Bibliography (Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington), I, ao. 1, Jan., 1951, a periodical which supersedes LEA; 
and Trabajos y Comunicaciones (Universidad Nacional de la Plata, Buenos Aires), 
I, no. 1, 1949. 


ARTICLES 


Berta GonzáLez Santos RomaNacu, La civilización maya. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), 
Mar., 1949. 

ARMANDO ÁLVAREZ Peproso. Nueva revisión de algunos de los que ads “Problemas Colom- 
binos.” Tzunpame (San Salvador), VI, 1947; VIL, 1948. 

CharLes E. NoweLL. Levellier: América la bien llamada. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1950. 

WinLiam H. Hosss. Verrazano's Voyage along the North American Coast in 1524. las Dec., 
1950. 

P.M, Noticias de la vida y escritos de Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas. Rev. Bimestre Cubana 
(Havana), July, 1949. 

Prerre CHAUNU. L’Amérique espagnole coloniale: les grandes lignes de la production historique 
de 1935 à 1949. Rev. historique (Paris), July-Sept., 1950. 

J. A. Osorio Lizarazo. El proceso de la independencia americana. Rev. Am. (Bogotá), July, 
Aug., 1950. 

Rusén Gómez Esquepa. San Martín y las bases organización de los estados americanos, Mem. 
Acad. Nac. Hist. Geog. (México, D.F.). 

JosepH O. BaYLeEN and Dorormy Woopwarp. Francisco de Miranda and Russian Diplomacy, 
1787-88. Historian, Autumn, 1950. 

NicoLÁs García Samupio, Miranda y las causas de la independencia de la América Latina. Bol. 
Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Apr., 1950. 

A. I. CmirimoGA N. Miranda al través de la historia. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1950. 

Vicror FRANKL, Descartes e Hispanoamérica. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), July, 1950. 

InpaLecio LiévANO AGUIERRE. Significado de las ideas de Bolivar y San Martín en el mundo 
moderna, Ibid. 

Juan Pasto Ecuactiz, José Martí, personalidad de América. Arch. José Martí (Havana), Jan., 
1950. 

Jame Torres Bover. El difícil problema de la historia. Univ. México (México, D.F.), Aug., 
1950. 

Jutto Ycasa TicErtNo. El problema político de Hispanoamérica. Rev. Estud. Políticos (Madrid), 
no. 53, 1950. 

ALBERTO Pure ArosMENA. La Carta de Quita, Rev. Fac. Derecho Ciencias Soc. (Buenos Aires), 
July, 1950. 
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Lewis Bertranp. Calma e conflicto no desenvolvimento do Brasil. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), 
Nov., 1949. 

Roperto €. Simonsen. Recursos económicos e movimentos do população no Novo Mundo. Bol. 
Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar., 1950. 

RoserT M., Densarpr. The Chilean Horse. Agric. Hist., July, 1950. 

J. Frep Rippy. British Investments in Latin America, End of Year 1900. Inter-Am, Ec. Affairs, 
Winter, 1950. 

Maurice A. Hatt and ArnoLD A. Rocow. Problems of Industrialization in Latin America. 
Ibid. 

ALEX ZEIDENFELT. Transportation in the Caribbean during World War II. Ibid. 

Jorces Ménpez. Minimum Wages in Latin America, Internat, Labor Rev., Aug., 1950. 

Geratp E, Wane and Wikram H. Arcuer. The Indianista Novel since 1889. Hispania, Aug., 
1950. 

PasLo HERRERA CARRILLO. La conquista musical de América por España. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist., 
Mar., 1949. 

DanTÉs BELLEGARDE. Haití y su pueblo. Anales Univ. Chile (Santiago), nos. 75, 76, 1949. 

MarceL Roussin. L’Amérique Latine vue par les Canadiens. Rev. Inter-Am. Biblio., Jan., 1951. 

Encar S. Furniss, yr. The Inter-American System and Recent Caribbean Disputes. Internat. 
Organization, Nov., 1950. 

Lewis Hange. The International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, Americas, Oct., 1950. 

A. Curtis Wicus. The Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association: 1930-1950. 
Rev, Inter-Am. Biblio., Jan., 1951. 


DOCUMENTS 


José María Quirós. Reflexiones sobre el comercio libre de las Americas (1817). Anales Soc. 
Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), Mar., 1949. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ÁRCHIVE GUIDES 


Indice de documentos del período federal. Rev. Arch, Nac. (San José), Jan., 1950. 

José D. Camus. Papeles cubanos en el archivo de Washington. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), 1949. 

Epvarpo Posapa y Gustavo OTERO Muñoz. Bibliografía bogotana. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), 
Apr., 1950. 

ALBERTO BENAVIDES Basin, Dacoperro García Ramos. Bibliografía de derecho y ciencias 
políticas, 1936-1950. Bol. Biblio. (Lima), July, 1950. 

Anuario Bibliográfico Peruano de 1947. Lima, 1949. 

Indice del Ramo Provincias Internas. Paginación fuera de texto. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, 
D.F.), Apr., 1950. 

Indice del Ramo Criminal. Ibid, 

Indice del Ramo Universidad. Ibid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Jacinto Hiparco, El ideario de Bernal Díaz. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), Mar., 1949. 

Marfa Vicrorta GonzáLez Mareos. Marcos Ibañez, arquitecto español en Guatemala, Ibid. 

RarazL HeLionoro VALLE. La “Historia” de Clavijero y la Universidad de México. Univ. 
México (México, D.F.), Nov., 1950. 

SiLvio ZavaLa. La “Utopia” de Tomás Moro en Nueva España. Memoria Colegio Nac. (México, 
D.F.), no. 4, 1949. ` 

ManueL Toussaint. La Catedral de Puebla. Ibid. 

L. Dermicny. Saint-Domingue aux xvu® et xviti® siècles. Rev. historique, Oct—Dec., 1950. 

Frepertco Enyunto. Un bando del Capitán General de Puerto Rico, contra la raza negra en 
1848. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (Havana), July, 1949. 
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ENRIQUE José Varona. Martí y su obra política. Arch. José Martí (Havana), Jan., 1950. 
Enrique Díaz OrTEGA. Los valores educacionales en José Martí. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Una carta de don Francisco Marroquín, primer Obispo de Guatemala, al Emperador Carlos V, 
escrita el 17 de agosto de 1545. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), Mar., 1949. 

Sobre el restablecimiento del Cabildo de la Ciudad de Cartago (1774-1778). Rev. Arch. Nac. 
(San José), Jan., 1950. 

Bando del Gobernador de Santiago de Cuba para se presenten todos los extranjeros y nacionales, 
etc. (1799). Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), 1949. 

Documentos sobre la evacuación de la Isla de Santo Domingo. Ibid. 

Testimonio del cabildo celebrado por el Ayuntamiento de la ciudad de La Habana en 16 de 
diciembre 1796, que trata, entre otros asuntos, de la conspiración de los franceses y gentes de 
color. Ibid. 

G. Denren. Réfugiés de Saint-Domingue aux Etats-Unis. (Ed: O'Rourke correspondence, Balti- 
more, 1798-1802). Rev. Soc. Haitienne Hist. Geog. Geol. (Port-au-Prince), July, 1950. 
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ARTICLES 


WiiuraM R. GALT, JR. Life in Colonial Lima. Hispania, Aug., 1950. 

GUILLERMO LOHMAN VILLENA. Manuel Lorenzo de Vidaurre y la Inquisición de Lima. Notas 
sobre la evolución de las ideas políticas en el Virreinato peruano a principios del siglo z1x. 
Rev. Estud. Políticos (Madrid), no. 52, 1950. 

Juan F. ve Lazaro. Las temporalidades de Tucumán a fines del siglo xvii. Trabajos y Comuni- 
caciones (Buenos Aires), no. 1, 1950. 

Nestor F, Orreca. El tráfico fluvial entre Buenos Aires y Paraguay a fines del siglo xvi. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Rodríguez de Mendoza, Maestro y Precursor. (Copias de los recursos hechos al Rey Nuestro 
Señor, y a este Superior Gobierno para la fundación de los cathedras, una de matemáticas, y 
otra de antigiiedades eclesiásticas a favor del Real Convictorio de San Carlos (1794). Anales 
Univ. Nac. Mayor San Marcos (Lima), no. 2, 1950. 

Francisco JAVIER ECHEVERRÍA 1 MORALES. Memoria de la Santa Iglesia de Arequipa (1804). 
Rev, Univ. Nac. (Arequipa), Sept., 1949. 

Correspondencia del Presidente de la Real Audiencia de Quito, don Joaquín de Molina. Bol. 
Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1949. 

GUILLERMINA Sors DE TRICERRI, Nuevos documentos sobre los orígenes de Luján. Trabajos y 
Comunicaciones (Buenos Aires), no, 1, 1950. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


ManuzL Carpozo, Note for a Biography of Salvador Correia de Sá e Benavides, 1594-1688. . 
Americas, Oct., 1950. 

Luís R. De Sena CaLbas. As velhas estradas do nordeste séco. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), 
Sept., 1950. 

MicuEL Cosra Fino, O negócio de açúcar na terra do Brasil. Brasil Acucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), 
May, 1950. 

Maratpa P. ZEMELLA. Os ciclos do pau-brasil e do açúcar, Rev. Hist. (São Paulo), Oct., 1950. 

Myriam ErLrs Ausrrectsito. Estudo sôbre alguns tipos de transporte no Brasil colonial. 1bid. 

Miriam Liscuirz. O sal na Capitania de São Paulo no século xvi. Ibid. 

L. pe OL1verra BELLO. Cronologia de vida de Tiradentes, a luz de documentos, Rev. Inst, Hist. 
Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1948. 

Ernesto Ennes. The Trial of the Ecclesiastics in the Inconfidéncias Mineira. Americas, Oct., 1950. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Luiza Fonseca. The Defense of the Maranhao Indians of Colonial Brazil. A Report of Frai 
Christováo de Lisboa, O.F.M., to the Conselho Ultramarino, Lisbon, October 29, 1647. Amer- 
icas, Oct., 1950. 

Ordens Régias (1743, 1744, 1746). Rev. Arg. Mun, (Sáo Paulo), Nov., 1949; Feb., July, Sept., 
1950. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Wiisert H. Timmons. Los Guadelupes: A Secret Society in the Mexican Revolution for In- 
dependence. Hispanic. Am, Hist. Rev., Nov., 1950. 

RaraeL Herioporo VaLte. Dionisio de Herrera, 1783-1850: A Centennial Tribute. Ibid. 

Luís Carrin GonzáLez. Lincoln y sus relaciones con Centro America. Rev, Arch, Nac. (San 
José), Jan., 1950. $ 

Fieri MiLLER Pucxerr. Ramón Ortiz: Priest and Patriot. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct, 1950. 

La Conspiración de Trespalacios. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense (Chihuahua), Sept., 1950. 

Dr. Price-Mars. Charles Sumner, abolitioniste et défenseur de 'Indepéndance hañtienne. Rev. Soc. 
Haitienne Hist. Geog. Geol. (Port-au-Prince), July, 1950. 

Roserro'Esquenazi Mayo. Cuba en la VII Conferencia Panamericana, Rev. Bimestre Cubana 
(Havana), July, 1949. i 


DOCUMENTS 


Cartas al General Vicente Guerrero. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D.F.), Apr., 1950. 

Relación de Miles Phillips. Ibid. 

La guerra de castas en Yucatán y el señor presbiterio don Manuel Antonio Sierra O'Reilly, Ibid. 

Relaciones diplomáticas hispano-mexicanos, 1839-1898. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 
1949. 

RarazL HeLIoporo VALLE. Documentos y escritos de julio a diciembre de 1823. Tomo V. Rev. 
Arch, Biblio. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), July, 1950. 

Anales Parlementarios. Asamblea Ordinaria del Estado de Honduras. Año de 1823. Ibid. 

Actas revolucionarias de Cartago (1835). Rev, Arch. Nac. (San José), Jan., 1950. 

Tratado de paz y amistad entre España y Costa Rica (1850). Ibid. 

La instrucción pública en Costa Rica (1857). Ibid. 

Documentos relativos a los asuntos entre Nicaragua y Costa Rica. Ibid. 

H. Carrincton LANCASTER. De Lesseps on Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec [1888]. Proc. 
Am. Philos, Soc., XCIV, no. 3, 1950, 

Ramón Luco Lovarón. Tomás Bobadilla Briones. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Trujillo), July, 1950. 

G. DemIEN. Code Henry—Loi Civile. Rev. Soc. Haitienne Hist. Geog. Geol. (Port-au-Prince), 
July, 1950. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


MIRANDA ET MADAME DE CUSTINE. By C. Parra-Pérez. (Paris, Bernard Gras- 
set, 1950, pp. 365, 510 fr.) This is one of several works published recently because 
the year 1950 was the bicentenary of the birth of the Venezuelan revolutionary 
Francisco de Miranda. Madame Delphine de Custine met Miranda for the first 
time during the Terror in the prison La Force, where her husband had been in- 
carcerated. Parra-Pérez, a Venezuelan who is the author of a volume entitled 
Miranda et la Révolution française, has used letters of Madame Custine found in the 
Archives Nationales as well as presumably some others found among Miranda's volu- 
minous papers in a dossier labeled “Correspondance des femmes”—papers which 
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now repose in the hall cf the Venezuelan Academy of History at Caracas. In the 
volume under review some fresh glimpses of Miranda are furnished which deal 
primarily with his private life. Among the persons who figured in the society which 
he frequented, besides Madame Delphine de Custine, were the following: General 
Dumouriez, the painter Lebarbier, Fouché, the minister of police, the deputy, Jean 
Lanjuinais, Madame Pétion, the wife cf the mayor of Paris, the bookseller Barrois 
Vainé, the artist Quatremére de Quincy, and the Duchess d'Abrantés. The information 
about Miranda found in this book comes largely from his charming correspcndent, 
Delphine. Early in their friendship she wrote to him thus: “Jai promis amitié sin- 
cère, confiance entière. . ? In 1802, when the romance had faded, she said: “J'espère 
donc que nous nous reverrons et passerons ensemble encore de ces bons moments qui, 
gráce à votre éloquence, ne Seffacent jamais et restent autant dans l'esprit que dans 
le coeur!” lt seems that Parra-Pérez did not come across any epistles of Miranda to 
Delphine nor did he notice any unguarded remark of the adventurer about this lady 
friend. Aside from the mention of such fleeting figures as Pedro Caro and Pablo 
de Olavide, little attention is given in these pages to Miranda’s primer amor, the 
revolutionizing of Spanish America. Serious students of history will regret that the 
volume does not contain either a bibliography or footnotes. 
WiLLiam Spence Rosertson, University of Illinois 


SAN MARTÍN, THE LIBERATOR. By J. C. J. Metford, Lecturer in the Department 
of Hispanic Studies, University of Glasgow. With a Foreword by Sir Eugen Milling- 
ton-Drake, Chairman of the Hudson Institute and lately Chief Representative of 
the British Council in Spanish-speaking America. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1950, 
pp. xi, 154, 16s.) During the year 1950 there has been continuously and somewhat 
vociferously celebrated in Argentina the centenary of the death of the great national 
liberator, José de San Martin. Although without question reflecting the sincerity 
and devotion of the Argentine people, it also was made to accrue to the renown 
of President Perón and his wife, with whose names that of the great patriot was 
invariably associated. The British, whose relations both personal and commercial 
with Argentina have traditionally been close, have added their note to the paean 
of praise. This life of San Martin, published appropriately in 1950, appears under 
the joint auspices of the British Council, the Hudson Institute, and the Anglo- 
Argentine Society. Mr. Metford’s brief biography is addressed to the general read- 
ing public. It is based chiefly upon the classic Historia de San Martin of Bartolomé 
Mitre, and leans heavily upon the printed reports of contemporary British observers 
such as Haigh, Miers, Miller, Hall, and Admiral Cochrane. Unfortunately, the author 
displays no great familiarity with the history and geography of South America. He 
refers to the leader of the first colonizing expedition to the Rio de la Plata as Pedro 
de Alvarado (p. 1), ascribes the penetration by Spaniards from the north and west 
into what now is Argentina to overcrowding on the Pacific coast and the Andean 
highlands (p. 2), and believes that in the eighteenth century the criollos controlled 
the “trade and commerce” of the colonies (p. 11). He refers to Spain’s war against 
England in 1779 as “Charles IV’s . . . support of the New England states” (p. 25), 
stdtes that Bolívar was born in the capital of the viceroyalty of New Granada (p. 
18) and died in 1831 (p. 118), and places the first German immigration into Chile 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century (p. 61). The city of Rosario is located at 
the entrance to the Parana River (p. 36), the city of Mendoza apparently on the 
road to Chuquisaca (p. 9), and Miraflores in Peru between Lima and its seaport 
Callao (p. 100). In spite of numerous other questionable statements of fact or opinion, 
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however, this volume is the most satisfactory short history of San Martín in English 
for the general reader that has so far appeared. The story is well told, and conveys 
a fair and balanced picture of one of the greatest personalities that the South Ameri- 
can struggle for independence produced. C. H. Harine, Harvard University 


ARTICLES 


Ricarpo Levene. San Martín y la Universidad de Lima. Rev. Fac. Derecho Ciencias Soc. (Buenos 
Aires), July, 1950. 

RopoLFo Simón. Los últimos días de José de San Martin. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Aug., 1950. 

Honorio Pérez SALAZAR. Emancipación del indígena de resguardo. Ibid. 

ANDRÉS ALLENDE, Las fronteras del Estado de Buenos Aires. Trabajos y Comunicaciones (Buenos 
Aires), no. I, 1950. 

ENrIQUE M., Barsa. El norte Argentino y Bolivia en la época de Santa Cruz. Ibid. 

joaquin Pérez. Ramírez y Artigas. Elevación y Ocaso. Ibid. 

Juan A. Spori, El gobierno de Viamonte. Antecedentes del primer gobierno de Juan Manuel de 
Rosas. Ibid. 

Carros Heras. Antecedentes sobre la instalación de las municipales de la Provincia de Buenos 
Aires (1852-54). 1bid. 

F.R.B. Crónica internacional y actividad internacional de la República Argentina. Rev, Fac. 
Derecho Ciencias Soc., July, 1950. 

Encaro UBALDO Juan Genra. Los ideales artiguistas de “Union” e “Independencia.” Bol, Hist. 
(Montevideo), Sept., 1950. 

Aurora CAPILLA DE CASTELLANOS. Los elecciones de los congresos artiguistas de 1813. 1bid, 

RAFAEL SHIAFFINO. Los cirujanos de Artigas. Ibid. 

RaúL SiLva Castro. Fray Camilo Henríquez. Anales Univ. Chile (Santiago), nos. 75, 76, 1949. 

WiLiram E. RANDoLPH. Chuquicamata Twenty Years Later. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1951. 

3. Core Brasier. Chile: A Communist Battleground. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept., 1950. 

Fernando Díaz De Mepina. Como ven los bolivianos su salidad al mar: la hora de la verdad y 
del honor, Rev, 4m. (Bogotá), July, 1950. 

PascuaL Saco Lanrranco. La redistribución de tierras o reforma agraria. Rev. Fac. Ciencias Ec. 
Com. (Lima), Mar., 1950. 
Lema Arnao Menpoza. Tendencias de la población aborigen y de la mestizo en el Peru. Ibid. 
EmiLIo RosLEDO, En la casa del Libertador en Bucaramanga. Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), Aug., 
1950. . 
BeLisarto Matos Hurrapo. Los conferencias en villa del Rosario de Cúcuta en 1830. Bol. Hist. 
Antig. (Bogotá), Apr., 1950. 

Davin BusHNELL, The Development of the Press in Great Colombia. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Nov., 1950. 

Maury BAKER. The Voyage of the United States Schooner Nonsuch up the Orinoco. Ibid. 

Cuirron R. Waarrton. C.B.R. in Venezuela. Ibid. 

Morris BorNsTEIN. The Preparation of Economists in Southern South America. Inrer-Am, Ec. 
Affairs, Winter, 1950. 


Documents 
Stavio A. García, Artigas y San Martín. La mediación de 1819. Contribución documental. Bol. 


Hist. (Montevideo), Sept., 1950. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Feiyó Brrrencourt. O grande nome da independência (segunda parte). Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. 
Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1948. 

Jane Herrick. The Reluctant Revolutionist: A Study of the Political Ideas of Hipólito da Costa, 
1774-1823. Americas, Oct., 1950. 
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Anypa Marcnant. A New Portrait of Mauá, the Banker: a Man of Business in XIX Century 
Brazil. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rec., Nov., 1950. 

Manve DieGUES Júnior, O agúzar nos relatórios presidenciais de Pernambuco. Brasil Agucaretro 
(Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1950. 

NELson WERNECK Sopré. A pequena imprensa na Regência e no Império. Rev. Arg. Mun. 
(São Paulo), July, 1950. 

C. H. Harine. Vargas Returns in Brazil. For. Affairs, Jan., 1951. 


DOCUMENTS 


Papéis Avulsos (1824). Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Nov., 1949; Feb., July, Sept., 1950. 

Actas de Câmara de Santo Amaro (1913). Ibid. 

A. P. CANABRAVA. Um desembarque clandestino de escravos em Cananéia. Rev, Hist. (São Paulo), 
NO. 4, 1950. 


Books Received! 


Aur, EuFronio M. Political and Cultural History of the Philippines. Vol. I, Since Time Began 
to British Occupation. Vol. Il, Since the British Occupation. Manila: Alip and Brion Publica- 
tions. 1949-50. Pp. xii, 348; xii, 354. Textbook. ; 

ALLEN, GWENFREAD, Hawaiis War Years, 1941-1945. Hawaii War Records Committee. Hono- 
lulu: University of Haweii Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 418. $5.00. 

ALrick, Ricard D., The Scholar Adventurers. New York: Macmillan. 1950. Pp. viii, 338. $5. 00. 

American Civilization, Problems in: Readings Selected by the Department of American Studies, 
Amherst College, Boston: D. C. Heath. 1950. $1.00 each. Hamilton and the National Debt, 
pp. 108. Roosevelt, Wilson, aad the Trusts, pp. 115. Pragmatism and American Culture, pp. 
114. Industry-wide Collective Bargaining: Promise or Menace? pp. 113. Puritanism in Early 
America, pp. 115. The Causes af the American Revolution, pp. 108. 

Anprews, F. EMERSON. Philantaropic Giving. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1950. Pp. 
318. $3.00. 

ASBURY, HERBERT. The Great Ilusion: An Informal History of Prohibition. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1950. Pp. viii, 342. $4.00. 

AusuBEL, Herman. Historians snd Their Craft: A Study of the Presidential Addresses of the 
American Historical Associaticn, 1884-1945. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
No. 567. New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. 373. $4.75. 

BackLUND, Jonas Oscar,(tr.). A Pioneer in Northwest America, 1841-1858: The Memoirs of 
Gustaf Unonius. Vol. 1. Ed. by Nits WiLLiam OLssoN. Introd. by GEorGE M. STEPHENSON. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press for Swedish Pioneer Historical Society. 1950. Pp. 
xii, 419. $6.00. 

Baru, Jonn. The Belief in Progress. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1951. Pp. viii, 240. 
$2.75. 

BalnToN, Rotanp H. Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 1950. Pp. 422. $4.75. 

BAKELESS, Jonn. The Eyes of Discovery: The Pageant of North America as Seen by the First 
Explorers, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1950. Pp. 439. $5.00. 

BarcLaY, Wane CRAWFORD. Early American Methodism, 1769-1844. Vol. Il, To Reform the 
Nation. History of Methodist Missions, Part 1. New York: Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Church. 1950. Pp. xi, 562. $3.50. 

BARGHOORN, FREDERICK C. The Saviet Image of the United States: A Study in Distortion. In- 
stitute of International Studies, Yale University. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1950. Pp. 
xviii, 297. $4.00. 

BARRACLOUGH, G. The Mediaeval Empire: Idea and Reality. General Series G 17. London: 
George Philip and Son for His-orical Association. 1950. Pp. 27. 1s. 6d. 


1 Includes all books received from November 1, 1950, to February 1, 1951. 
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BERNSTEIN, Peretz F. Jew-Hate as a Sociological Problem. Tr. by Daviw Sararm. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. 300. $3.75. 

Berryman, JOHN. Stephen Crane. American Men of Letters Series. New York: William Sloane. 
1950. Pp. xv, 347. $3.75. 

BILLINGTON, Ray ALLEN; LOEWENBERG, BERT JAMES; and BROCKUNIER, SAMUEL Hue, (eds.). 
The Making of American Democracy: Readings and Documents. New York: Rinehart. 1950. 
Pp. 395, 557. 2 vols., paper-bound, $2.00 each; single cloth-bound edition, $5.00, Source 
book. [Corrected entry.] 

BLEGEN, THEODORE C., and DAVIDSON, Saran A., (eds.). Iron Face: The Adventures of Jack 
Frazer, Frontier Warrior, Scout, and Hunter: A Narrative Recorded by “Walker-in-the-Pines” 
(Henry Hastings Sibley), Chicago: Caxton Club. 1950. Pp. xxiii, 206. $7.50. 

BooksTABER, Pri Davip. The Idea of Development of the Soul in Medieval Jewish Phi- 
losophy. Philadelphia: Maurice Jacobs. 1950. Pp. 104. $2.00. 

Bowers, CLAUDE G. Pierre Vergniaud: Voice of the French Revolution. New York: Macmillan. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 535. $6.50. 

Bowers, Frepson, (ed.). Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia. Vol. Ill, 1950-1951. Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia. 1950. Pp. 306. $5.00. 

Brapy, Cyrus ‘TowNsEND, JR. Commerce and Conquest in East Africa: With Particular Ref- 
erence to the Salem Trade with Zanzibar. Salem: Essex Institute. 1950. Pp. xxi, 245. $3.50. 

BRELINGARD, Déstré. Histoire du Limousin et de la Marche. “Que sais-je?” no. 441. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 118. 

Brenan, GERALD. The Spanish Labyrinth: An Account of the Social and Political Background * 
of the Civil War. 2d ed. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 384. $5.00. 

Brooxs, AUBREY Lez, 4 Southern Lawyer: Fifty Years at the Bar. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 214. $3.50. 

Brooks, Juanita. The Mountain Meadows Massacre. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1950. 
Pp. viii, 243. $5.00. 

Brucker, GENE A. Jean-Sylvain Bailly, Revolutionary Mayor of París. Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. XXXI, No. 3. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 134. 
Cloth $3.00, paper $2.00. 

Burry, R. CArLYLE. The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840. In two vols. Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society; distrib, by Towers, LaGrange, Ill. 1950. Pp. xiii, 632; viii, 686. 
$12.00. 

Ca, H. Tuomas. Petroglyphs of Central Washington. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
1950. Pp, ix, 57. $1.00. 

CALDWELL, Russet. L., and THACKER, Ernesr W., A Testing Manual for Courses in Ameri- 
can Civilization and Institutions. Department of American Civilization and Institutions, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown. 1950. Pp. v, 111. $1.50. 

CAMMANN, SCHUYLER, The Land of the Camel: Tents and Temples of Inner Mongolia. New 
York: Ronald Press. 1951. Pp. x, 200. $5.00. 

Campion, Sir GILBERT, ct. al. British Government since 1918, Introd. by Rt. Hon. Sir JoHN 
ANDERSON, New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 232. $3.75. 

Cant, Ronatp G. The College of St. Salvator: lts Foundation and Development Including 
a Selection of Documents. Critical Edition of the Register of Furnishings of the Collegiate 
Church by Francis C. Exres. St. Andrews University Publications, No. XLVII. London: 
Oliver and Boyd for University Court of the University of St. Andrews. 1950. Pp. vi, 230. 155. 

Cantrit, Havrey, (ed.). Public Opinion, 1935-1946, Prepared by MILDRED STRUNK. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. lix, 1191. $25.00. 

Capron, LESTER J., and Durr, STELLA E. Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780, In two vols. 
Williamsburg: Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1950. Pp. ix, 646; 647-1314. 

Capragus, Vrrrorio DE. Francesco Guicciardini dalla politica alla storia. Istituto Italiano per 
gli studi storici, Bari: Gius. Laterza € Figli. 1950. Pp. 136. 

Carr, Epwarp HALLETT. The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923: A History of Soviet Russia. 
Vol. I. New York: Macmillan. 1951. Pp. x, 430. $5.00. 
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Crapwick, Owen. John Cassian: A Study in Primitive Monasticism. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 213. $3.00. 

CuurcHILL, Winston S. The Hinge of Fate. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1950. Pp. xvi, 1000. 
$6.00. 

CLAPP, MARGARET, (ed.). The Modern University. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. 
vii, 115. $2.50. 

Cote, LueLLa. A History of Education: Socrates to Montessori. New York: Rinehart. 1950. 
Pp. xx, 700. $5.00. Textbook. 

CoLLIARD, CLAUDE-ALBERT, (ed.). Droit international et histoire diplomatique. Textes et sta- 
tistiques, Université de Grenoble. 2d ed. Paris: Domat Montchrestien. 1950. Pp. xiii, 784. 

CoLLis, MAURICE. The Grand Peregrination: Being the Life and Adventures of Férnáo Mendes 
Pinto. London: Faber and Faber; New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. 313. $4.50. 

Conant, James B. Science and Common Sense. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. 
xli, 371. $4.00. 

Corsitr, Davip Leroy, (ed.). Addresses, Letters, and Papers of John Christoph Blucher Ehring- 
haus, Governor of North Carolina, 1933-1937. Raleigh: State Department of Archives and 
* History. 1950. Pp. xxxi, 509. 

Costa, Octavio R. Juan Gualberto Gómez: Una vida sin sombra. Havana: Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba. 1950. Pp. 228. 

Cozens-Harpy, BasiL, (ed.). The Diary of Sylas Neville, 1767-1788. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 357. $4.00. 

CURTI, MERLE; SurYock, RicHarD H.; CocHRAN, THomas C.; HARRINGTON, FRED HARVEY, An 
American History. In two vols. New York: Harper. 1950. Pp. xiv, 657; xiv, 683. $4.50 each. 
Textbook, 

Datum, Davi J. The New Soviet Empire. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 
216. $3.75. 

Davies, C. CoLLIN, (ed.). The Private Correspondence of Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras 
(1781-85). Camden Third Series, Vol. LXXVII. London: Royal Historical Society. 1950. 
Pp. xxiv, 236. 

Davis, Kincstey. The Population of India and Pakistan. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1951. Pp. xvi, 263. $7.50. 

Day, A. Grove. The Sky Clears: Poetry of the American Indians, New York: Macmillan. 1951. 
Pp. xv, 204. $3.00. 

De Francis, Jonn. Nationalism and Language Reform in China. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 306. $4.00. 

DE GRAZIA, ALFRED. Public and Republic: Political Representation in America. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1951. Pp. xiii, 262, ix. $3.50. 

DENNETT, RAYMOND, and Turver, Robert K., (eds.). Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions. Vol. XI, January 1-December 31, 1949. Princeton: Princeton University Press for 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 728. $6.00. 

Devos, J. P. Les Chiffres de Philippe II (1555-1598) et du despacho universal durant le xvne 
siècle. Brussels: Academie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire. 1950. Pp. 576. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series D (1937-1945), Vol. II, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia (1937-1938). Department of State Publication 3548. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1949. Po. Ixxxv, 1070. $3.25. 

Donovan, FRANK P., yr. Mileposis on the Prairie: The Story of the Minneapolis and St, Louis 
Railway. New York: Simmons-Boardman. 1950. Pp. ix, 310. $4.50. 

DRIENCOURT, Jacques. La Propagande nouvelle: force politique. Paris: Armand Colin. 1950. 
Pp. vii, 282. 570 fr. 

Drury, CLIFFORD MERRILL. The History of the Chaplain Corps, United States Navy. Val. YU, 
1939-1949. Washington: Department of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel; distrib. by 
Government Printing Office. 1950. Pp. xiii, 372. $3.00. See review of Vol. I in Am: Hist. 
Rev., October, 1950, p. 217. 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 5. Ed. for Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collecticn of 
Harvard University, Washington, D. C., by the Committee on Publications. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 279. $7.50. q 
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DumzauLo, Epwarp. The Declaration of Independence and What It Means Today, Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 194. $3.00. 

Du Pont de Nemours on the Dangers of Inflation: An Address by Pierre Samuel Du Pont, 
Deputy from Nemours, Made Before the National Assembly of France, September 25, 1790. 
Tr. by EpmMonp E. LincoLN, Foreword by Pierre SamuEL Du Pont, Il. Kress Library of 
Business and Economics, No. 7. Boston: Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 58. 

Dovercer, Maurice. L'influence des systèmes électoraux sur la vie politique. Avec la collabora- 
tion de Francois GOGUEL, J. CADART, G. DE Loys, S. MASTELLONE, A. SOULIER, G. VLACHOS, 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 6. Paris: Armand Colin. 1950. 
Pp. 177. 350 fr. 

ELutson, WiLLiam Henry. 4 Self-Governing Dominion: California, 1849-1860. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 335. $4.50. 

Emerson, WiLLiam Ricuarp. Monmouth's Rebellion. Undergraduate Prize Essays: Yale Uni- 
versity, Vol, VIII. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 98. $2.00. 

Emmerich, HERBERT. Essays on Federal Reorganization. University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1950. Pp. x, 159. $2.50. 

Everyman's United Nations: A Ready Reference to the Structure, Functions, and Work of the 
United Nations and lts Related Agencies. 2d ed. New York: Columbia University Press for 
United Nations, Department of Public Information. 1950. Pp. vi, 313. $1.25. 

Famcuitp, Henry Prarr. The Prodigal Century. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 
xvii, 258. $3.75. 

Farkcmio, Henry Prarr. Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1950. Pp. xvii, 203. $3.75. 

Fartey, Miriam S. Aspects of Japan's Labor Problems, With a Supplement by WiLLiam T. 
Moran. Published under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. New York: John Day. 1950. Pp. x, 283. $3.50. 

Farserm, PAULINE, and BLEGEN, THeovore C., (eds.). Frontier Mother: The Letters of Gro 
Svendsen. Publications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association, Travel and De- 
scription Series, Vol. V. Northfield, Minn.: the Association. 1950. Pp. xix, 153. $2.50. 

FLUBACHER, Joseph F. The Concept of Ethics in the History of Economics. New York: Vantage 
Press. 1950. Pp. iv, 460, ix. $5.00. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1934. In five vols. Vol. IN, The Far 
East, Department of State Publication 4011. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1950. 
Pp. Ixxxvi, 868. $3.25. 

Fow.er, HarLAND D. Camels to California: A Chapter in Western Transportation. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 93. $3.50. 

Frencn, J. Micron, (ed.). The Life Records of John Milton. Vol. II, 1639-1651, Rutgers Stud- 
ies in English, No. 7. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 395. $5.00. 

Frus, Hennine, (ed.). Scandinavia between East and West. Publication of the New School 
for Social Research. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 388. $4.50. 

Furton, Jonn Farqumar. Logan Clendening Lectures on the History and Philosophy of Medi- 
cine. First Series: I, Vesalius Four Centuries Later; Il, Medicine in the Eighteenth Century. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1950. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

Garru, HELEN MEREDITH, Saint Mary Magdalene in Mediaeval Literature. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXVII, No. 3. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1950. Pp. 114, xv. $2.00. 

Gipson, Florence E. The Attitudes of the New York Irish toward State and National Affairs, 
1848-1892. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 563. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 480. $5.75. 

Grason, Jonn M. Physician to the World: The Life of General William C. Gorgas. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 315. $4.50. 

Gusert, Fenix, (ed.). Hitler Directs His War: The Secret Records of His Daily Military Con- 
ferences, New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xxxiii, 187. $3.25. 

Graverz, Harry K, From Wealth to Welfare: The Evolution of Liberalism. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 323. $5.00. 
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GLEasoN, Jonn Howes. The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain: A Study of the Interac- 
tion of Policy and Opinion. Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. LVI. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 314. $5.00. 

GRAHAM, GERALD S. Canada: A Short History. Hutchinson's University Library, British Em- 
pire History, No. 52. New York: Longmans, Green. 1950. Pp. 187. Trade $2.00, text $1.60. 

Greer, Donan. The Incidence of the Emigration during the French Revolution. Harvard His- 
torical Monographs, No. XXIV. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. 173. $3.00. 

Grisar, Hartmann, S.J. Martin Luther: His Life and Work. Adapted from the 2d German 
ed., by Franx J, Este. Ed, by Arrumur Preuss. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 1950. Pp. 
x, 609. $4.75. 

HaLL, Vernon, JR. Life of Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558). Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XL, part 2. Philadelphia: the Society. 1950. Pp. 85-170. $1.50. 

HaLpuen, Louis, A travers Phistoire du moyen age. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1950. 
Pp, xi, 352. 800 fr. 

HAMILTON, CHARLES, (ed.). Cry of the Thunderbird: The American Indian's Own Story. New 
York: Macmillan. 1950. Pp. xii, 283. $4.00. 

Harcn, ALDEN, American Express: A Century of Service. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
1950. Pp, 287. $3.50. 

HarrersLeY, Aran F. Carbineer: The History of the Royal Natal Carbineers. Aldershot, 
Southampton, England: Gale and Polden. 1950. Pp. x, 193. 205. 

Hever, Richaro H. The Present Position of Foreign Area Studies in the United States: A 
Post-Conference Report. New York: Committee on World Area Research, Social Science Re- 
search Council. 1950. Pp. 64. 

Hewms, Rair. Count Folke Bernadotte: His Life and Work. Minneapolis: T. S. Denison. 
1950. Pp. 279. $3.00. 

Hinricus, Cart, (ed.). Thomas Miintzer: Politische Schriften. Hallische Monographien, No. 
17. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1950. Pp. 101. RM. 8,60. 

Histoire de la France pour tous les Français. Vol. 1, Des origines à 1774 by EDOUARD PERROY, 
Rocer Doucet, and ANDRÉ LATREILLE. Vol. 11, De 1774 à nos jours by GEORGES LEFEBVRE, 
CuarLes H. PourHas, and Maurice BAumoNT. Paris: Hachette, 1950. Pp. 507; 512. 750 fr. ea. 

Horrman, Major CarL W. Saipan: The Beginning of the End. Marine Corps Monographs, No. 
6. Washington: Historical Division, U. S. Marine Corps. 1950. Pp. vii, 286. 

Hoyr, RomzrT S. The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History: 1066-1272. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press for American Historical Association, 1950. Pp. xii, 253. $3.50. 
Hunson, Mankey O, International Legislation: A Collection of the Texts of Multipartite In- 
ternational Instruments of General Interest. Vol. IX, 1942-1945, Nos. 611-670. In collab. 
with Louis B. Sonn. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1950. Pp. 

xxxvi, 962. $4.00. 

Hunr, RockweLL D., History of she College of the Pacific, 1851-1951! Written in Com- 
memoration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Its Founding. Stockton, Calif.: College 
of the Pacific. 1951. Pp. xv, 226. $4.00. 

InLow, E. Burxe. The Patent Grant. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science, Series LXVII (1949), No. 2. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. Pp. 166, 
xv. $2.50. 

IsELY, a A., and Crowt, Punir A. The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War: Its Theory, 
and Its Practice in the Pacific. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 636. $7.50. 

JERROLD, Doveras. England: Past, Present, and Future. New York: W. W. Norton. 1951. Pp. 
viii, 341. $4.00. 

Jusness, Oscar B., et. al. Andrew Boss: Agricultural Pioneer and Builder, 1867-1947. St. Faul, 
Minn.: Webb. 1950. Pp. ix, 113. 

Jorré, Georces. The Soviet Union: The Land and Its People. Introd. by A, Pereiiiou. Tr. 
by E. D. Lasorpz. New York: Longmans, Green. 1950. Pp. xviii, 353. $4.25. 

KaurMann, Wituiam W. British Policy and the Independence of Latin America, 1804-1328, 
Yale Historical Publications, No. LII. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 238. 


$3.75. 
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Keenan, Josepa Berry, and -BrowN, BRENDAN Francis. Crimes against International Law. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1950, Pp. x, 226. $3.25. 

Kine, Jere CLEMENS. Generals and Politicians: Conflict between France's High Command, 
Parliament and Government, 1914-1918. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1951. 
Pp. 294. $3.50. 

Kirwan, ALBERT D. Revolt of the Rednecks: Mississippi Politics, 1876-1925. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press. 1951. Pp. x, 328. $4.50. 

Kuzes, Frepric. The Pennsylvania Dutch. New York: Macmillan. 1950. Pp. ix, 451. $5.00. 

Lancror, Gustave. Faussaires et faussetés en histoire canadienne, Montreal: Editions Variétés. 
1948. Pp. 224. 

Lawson, Joun Howaro. The Hidden Heritage: A Rediscovery of the Ideas and Forces that 
Link the Thought of Our Time with the Culture of the Past. New York: Citadel Press. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 572. $3.50. 

Leacu, Maria, (ed.). Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. JEROME FRIED, 
Associate Editor. Vol. IL, J-Z. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1950. Pp. 533-1196. $7.50. 
Lerton, Jean. La crise révolutionnaire, 1789-1846. Histoire de l'Eglise depuis les origines 

jusqu’à nos jours, t. 20. Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1949. Pp. 524. 960 fr. 

Lesace, Germain, O.M.I. L'evéque errant [Mgr. O, Charlebois, O.M.I.]. Ottawa: Editions de 
l'Université d'Ottawa. 1950. Pp. 193. 

Lewis, ARcHIBALD R. Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, A.D. 500-1100, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 271. $4.00. i 

Lewis, BernarD, The Arabs in History. Hutchinson’s University Library, No. 40. New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1950. Pp. 196. Trade $2.00, text $1.60. 

Liesescrtirz, Hans. Mediaeval Humanism in the Life and Writings of John of Salisbury. Studies 
of the Warburg Institute, Vol. 17. London: The Institute, University of London. 1950. Pp. 126. 
$5.60. 

McCLENDON, R. EARL, The Question of Autonomy for the United States Air Arm, 1907~1945. 
Parts I and II. Rev. ed. Air University Documentary Research Study. Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala.: Documentary Research Division, Air University Library. 1950. Pp. v, 137; 138-317. 

McCune, GEorcE M., and Harrison, Jonn A., (eds.). Korean-American Relations: Documents 
Pertaining to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of the United States. Vol. 1, The Initial Period, 
1883-1886. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 163. $2.50. 

McNexLL, CHarLes, (ed.). Calendar of Archbishop Alen’s Register, c. 1172-1534. With an 
index compiled by Liam Price. Dublin: John Falconer for Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland. 1950, Pp. xxxviii, 377. 

McWiLLiams, CareY. Witch Hunt: The Revival of Heresy, Boston: Little, Brown. 1950. Pp. 
Vili, 361. $3.50. 

Marini, Lino. Pietro Giannone e il Giannonismo a Napoli nel settecento: lo svolgimento della 
coscienza politica del ceto intellettuale del regno. Istituto Italiano per gli studi storici in 
Napoli. Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1950. Pp. 188. 

Matruews, WILLIAM, (comp.). Canadian Diaries and Autobiographies. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1950. Pp. 130. $2.50. 

Meane, E, Grant. American Military Government in Korea. New York: King's Crown Press. 
1951. Pp, xii, 281. $3.75. 

MeLick, Harry C. W. The Manor of Fordham and Its Founder. New York: Fordham Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 19%. $4.00. 

Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 278. 
$3.75: 

Merry Briton in Pioneer Wisconsin: A Contemporary Narrative Reprinted from Life in the 
West: Back-Wood Leaves and Prairie Flowers: Rough Sketches on the Borders of the Pic- 
turesque, the Sublime, and Ridiculous. Extracts from the Note Book of Morleigh in Search of 
an Estate (London, 1842). Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1950. Pp. vii, 108. 
$2.00. 

Merrorp, J. C. J. San Martin, the Liberator. With a foreword by Sir EUGEN MILLINGTON- 
Drake. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1950. Pp. xi, 154. 165, 
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Mortar, G. Les papes d'Avignon (1305-1378). Rev. ed. Paris: Letouzey & Ané. 1950. Pp. 197. 

Moran, E, Victor. The Sindy of Prices and the Value of Money. Helps for Students of His- 
tory, No. 53. London: Gecrge Philip and Son for Historical Association. 1950. Pp. 26, 25. 6d. 

Morison, SAMUEL ELior. Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier, 22 July 1942-1 May 1944. History 
of United States Naval Operations in World War II, Vol. VI. Boston: Little, Brown.. 1950. 
Pp. xxix, 463. $6.00. 

Morison, SAMUEL ELIOT, and CoMMAGER, Henry STEELE. The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic. Two vols. 4th ed. New Yerk: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 974; xvi, 825. 
$11.00. Textbook. 

Mosse, Grorce L. The Struggle for Sovereignty in England: From the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Petition of Right. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 191. 
$2.50. 

MovyziscH, L. C.. Operation Cicero. With a postscript by Franz von Papen. Tr. by CONSTANTINE 
Frrzcrsson and HENRICH FRAENKEL., New York: Coward-McCann. 1950. Pp. 209. $2.75. 
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The Mid-Century Meeting 
I 


The American Historical Association held its sixty-fifth annual meeting at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 28-30, 
1950. Seventeen affiliated societies and groups met concurrently with the Associa- 
tion. One third of the convention’s fifty-seven sessions were joint meetings ar- 
ranged by affiliated societies in co-operation with the American Historical Associa- 
tion. In addition, several of the affiliated organizations held conventions of their 
own, at the Stevens and elsewhere. 

With 1,239 registered, this was tke second largest meeting in the Association’s 
_ history, and the largest held in Chicago. (Some 1,332 registered in Washington 
in 1948.) In spite of late trains, nearly 1,000 were at the first (Thursday morning) 
sessions; and, notwithstanding the usual tendency to leave early, nearly as many 
were present at the Saturday morning gatherings. The Friday afternoon sessions 
drew 1,100, those on Thursday afternoon 1,200, those on Friday morning more 
than that. Although there were more sessions than usual, and although the ses- 
sions were crowded into two and a half days, instead of the usual three, the aver- 
age attendance per session exceeded one hundred. 

A heavy load rested on zhe Committee on Local Arrangements, which was 
headed by Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library. Of those who assisted Dr. 
Pargellis, special mention shculd be made of Walter Johnson of the University of 
Chicago, who spent most of the ccnvention at the information desk; Ray A. 
Billington of ‘Northwestern University, who handled publicity with the aid of 
several students from the No-thwestern School of Journalism; and Paul M. Angle 
of the Chicago Historical Society, who arranged a tea at his society building for 
those attending the convention. The staff of the Hotel Stevens, and especially 
James C. Collins, helped in many ways. Guy Stanton Ford and his co-workers at 
Association headquarters in Washington did much to make the convention a 
success. 

The program was planned by a committee consisting of Fred Harvey Harring- 
ton of the University of Wisconsin (chairman), Charles C. Griffin of Vassar 
College, Fulmer Mood of the University of Texas, and R. John Rath of the 
University of Colorado. The Program Committee received generous assistance 
from David Owen of Harvard University, who was program chairman for the 
Boston meeting in 1949; from the persons who arranged programs for the 
affiliated societies; from all those who participated in the sessions, formally and 
informally; and from many other members of the Association. 

There was no effort to bring all sessions into a single pattern. The effort rather 
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was to provide a program that would appeal to many different groups and call 
attention to ás many as possible of the fields in which significant research is in 
progress. There were, however, several points of focus. A number of sessions 
centered on American foreign policy. Several and parts of others were given over 
to subjects relating to the history of Russia and adjacent countries. The key 
question of imperialism was considered in general, and there were special sessions 
on significant areas long under the control of colonial powers. Many of the papers 
considered the impact of one government or one culture on another. Here and 
elsewhere an effort was made to call attention to opportunities for future research. 
In addition, several sessions treated specific problems of the profession: graduate 
training, access to research materials, publication, teaching. 


TI 


The annual dinner was held in the Grand Ballroom of the Stevens, on Friday, 
December 29. Stanley Pargellis, chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, introduced the toastmaster, Ralph Budd, chairman of the Chicago Transit 
Authority. Mr. Budd, long a friend of the historical profession, introduced the 
President of the Association, Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard University. 
Professor Morison’s presidential address, “The Faith of a Historian,” has been 
published in the January issue of the 4merican Historical Review. 

Before presenting. his address, President Morison read a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, This communication is here reproduced in full: 


December 22, 1950 
Dear Dr. Morison: 

As the American Historical Association assembles for its sixty-fifth annual 
meeting, I wish to extend to its members my best wishes for another year of con- 
structive work. I regret that I am not able to extend these greetings in person, as 
I had hoped to do. You are aware of the circumstances which prevent my being 
at your meeting. 

In the critical effort which the free nations of the world are now making to 
preserve peace, the work of American historians is of the utmost importance. 
Communist countries are distorting history and spreading untruths about our 
achievements, our traditions, and our policies. We must keep the record clear, so 
that all the world may know the truth about what we have done and what we 
are continuing to do to build a peaceful and prosperous family of nations. 

Since the Federal Government’s activities are of central importance in our 
national defense effort, and since historians of the future will wish to probe deeply 
into the Government’s activities, I am directing that a Federal historical program 
be instituted, with a primary purpose of recording the activities which the Fed- 
eral Government is undertaking to meet the menace of communist aggression. 
Such a program will need the advice and assistance of the American Historical 
Association. The Government will need your help in defining the objectives of 
the program, obtaining qualified historians, and insuring that its work meets the 
high standards of the historical profession. I shall be pleased to receive the views 
and advice of the American Historical Association on these matters. 
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Communist imperia:ism has made falsehood a dangerous weapon; but truth 
can be a far more potent weapon. American historians can contribute to the cause 
of the free nations by helping the Government to record and interpret the policies 
our Nation is following to secure peace and freedom in the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Sgd) Harry S. TRUMAN 


The executive secretary af the Association, Guy Stanton Ford, announced the 
award of prizes. The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship was won by 
Reynold M. Wik of Bethel College and the University of Minnesota. Professor 
Wik’s manuscript, “Stezm Power on the American Farm: A Chapter in Agricul- 
tural History, 1850-1920,” will be published in the Beveridge Series. Miles Mark 
Fisher’s manuscript of 2 book on “Negro Slave Songs in the United States” was 
chosen by the Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications. The 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize went to Professor Hans W. Gatzke of the Johns 
Hopkins University for his volume Germany’s Drive to the West (Baltimore, 
1950). Henry .Nash Smith o= the University of Minnesota was awarded the John 
H. Dunning Prize for his study Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and 
Myth (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 


Til 


Several sessions were devoted to key problems that face the historical profes- 
sion today. The basic issue of academic freedom was the topic chosen for the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association dinner, presided over by Elmer Ellis of 
the University of Missouri. T'he speaker, John W. Caughey of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, gave an address entitled “Trustees of Academic Free- 
dom.” Professor Caughey discussed the general question of academic freedom, 
and talked about pressures exerted on professors during a crisis situation. He drew 
many of his illustrations from the present controversy at the University of Cali- 
fornia. There was great interest in Professor Caughey’s speech. It may be noted, 
too, that the American Histcrical Association took a strong stand at its business 
meeting on the basic issue involved (see p. 742 below). 

Harry J. Carman of Columbia University presided at the session on “What's 
Wrong with Graduate Training in American History?” Fred A. Shannon of the 
University of Illinois pointed out that professors in graduate schools too fre- 
quently permit mediocre students to complete work for the doctorate. William B. 
Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin stressed the research character of the 
Ph.D. Ralph W. Haskins of the University of Tennessee felt that those in charge 
of graduate instruction inadequately prepare students for their later work. Fred- 
erick H. Jackson of the Uriversity of Illinois claimed that graduate training 
should be pointed toward preparation for teaching. 

At its 1949 business meeting, the Association stated its interest in historical 
activities of the federal government, and called for appointment of a committee 
to improve co-operation between scholars and the government. Because of this 
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action and the importance of the subject, a session was organized on “The His- 
torian and the Federal Government.” Harvey A. DeWeerd of the University of 
Missouri was chairman. G. Bernard Noble, chief of the Division of Historical 
Policy Research of the State Department, outlined the policies of his department 
as to the accessibility of manuscript records. Kent Roberts Greenfield, Chief His- 
torian, Department of the Army, discussed the opportunities for private scholars 
in Army records. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, called atten- 
tion to the rich resources of the National Archives, with its many untapped 
collections awaiting the interest of scholars. Philip M. Hamer of the National 
Archives, in “A National Program for Documentary Historical Publications,” 
indicated that the future might see the federal government helping to make basic 
research materials available on a large scale. 

Closely related to the problem of the accessibility of material is that of the 
“Evaluation of Historical Manuscripts.” Paul M. Angle of the Chicago Historical 
Society dealt with this subject at the joint luncheon session of the American His- 
torical Association and the Society of American Archivists. Dr. Angle urged 
administrators not to buy or accept as gifts manuscripts of no historical impor- 
tance; and he favored weeding out useless items from existing collections. He also 
discussed the criteria involved. In the floor discussion, some questioned the legal 
or moral right and the expediency of disposing of materials accepted as gifts; but 
all recognized the seriousness of the space problem. Solon J. Buck, chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, presided at this session. 

In the meeting devoted to the freshman history course, Sydney H. Zebel of 
Rutgers University analyzed existing offerings. He felt that most history of 
civilization courses left out or gave insufficient time to vitally important areas of 
knowledge, e.g., primitive man and the Far East. Thomas C. Mendenhall of 
Yale University emphasized the value of source materials. Alan Simpson of the 
University of Chicago showed how a freshman course stressing the history of ideas 
could be fitted into an interdepartmental general education program. All three 
speakers felt that the elementary course should help students understand the 
present age. In the discussion, Stebelton H. Nulle of Michigan State College said 
that interest in the present should not rule out adequate consideration of the 
direction of historical development. Dwight C. Miner of Columbia University 
welcomed experimentation, but warned against overloading the freshman course. 
Eugene N. Anderson of the University of Nebraska was chairman of this session. 

Teaching problems were also considered in the joint session of the Association 
and the National Council for the Social Studies. This meeting, presided over by 
Erling M. Hunt of Columbia University, dealt with American History in Schools 
and Colleges, a report prepared by a committee of the American Historical 
Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Both speakers—Edgar B. Wesley of the University 
of Minnesota and W. Francis English of the University of Missouri—felt that the 
report had had less influence than was desirable. Professor Wesley noted that in- 
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_ fluence had been greatest on elementary school texts; next, on junior high school 
texts; third, on senior high school books. Dean English observed that college 
survey courses had changed little, and deplored the continuing tendency to rely 
on lectures and a textbook almost exclusively. The discussion leader, Wesley 
Roehm of the Oak Park, Illinois, High School, believed that the report had been 
useful, and more .influential than the speakers thought. He suggested similar 
reports in other fields, such as world history and civics. The floor discussion 
brought forth praise of the growing use of documents and literary materials; and 
there was disapproval of the tendency to entrust the basic college course to junior 
staff members. Several speakers felt that, while state legislatures of course have 
the power to establish requirements in the teaching and study of American history 
in schools and colleges, nevertheless, it is unfortunate and perhaps dangerous to 
have legislation which ceals specifically with the content and organization of 
courses, 

Carter Harrison of the Houghton Mifflin Company was chairman of the 
session on “The Publication Problem.” M. M. Wilkerson, director of the Lou- 
isiana State University Press, described the selection and editing of manuscripts 
by university presses. He pointed out that, since subsidies are limited, university 
presses had to bear in mind the marketability of manuscripts. Frequently, how- 
ever, popular titles can carry part of the cost of scholarly works of limited appeal. 
Alfred A. Knopf, the New York publisher, outlined some of the difficulties in- 
volved in publishing scholarly books in a period of rising costs. He indicated, 
however, that commercial publishers were by no means hostile to professional 
historians, and suggested that many scholars could, if they tried, reach a larger 
audience. Henry M. Silver of the American Council of Learned Societies talked 
chiefly about limited-market titles. For these, he proposed cheaper methods of 
publication, since neither commercial publishers nor university presses could 
afford to handle many such items. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Association 
for State and Local History was devoted to the problem of “Bringing History to 
the Public.” S. K. Stevens, state historian of Pennsylvania, presided. The central 
problem, and various new approaches, were treated in a panel discussion, by 
Ronald F. Lee, chief historian of the National Park Service; H. Bailey Carroll, 
director of the Texas Staze Historical Association; and AnnaBelle Lee J. Boyer, 
executive secretary of the Detroit Historical Society. Their statements, and the 
floor discussion, indicated the great progress made in this field during the past 
decade. Among the points stressed were the importance of historic restorations; 
.reaching high school students; securing newspaper and radio publicity; and the 
tasks ahead. 


IV 


Several of the sessions that touched on American history dealt also with the 
history of other areas. No less than four sessions linked American and British 
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history. One of these dealt with Puritans and Quakers, another with British 
migration to the United States, a third with the Canadian and American plains, 
the fourth with foreign policy. 

William L. Sachse of the University of Wisconsin was chairman of the session 
on the Atlantic community in the seventeenth century. Speaking on “Puritanism 
and Absolutism in Old and New England,” George L. Mosse of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa saw the English and American sections of the Atlantic community- 
drifting apart in political thought late in the century, as Parliament adhered to, 
and New England departed from, certain Renaissance political concepts, notably 
“reason of state.” Marshall M. Knappen of the University of Michigan suggested 
that many Puritans were less concerned with theory than with practical problems, 
and felt that the origin of some Puritan theories might be Calvinistic rather than 
Machiavellian. In a paper on “Transatlantic Quakerism,” Frederick B. Tolles of 
Swarthmore College and the Friends Historical Society noted that there was a 
standardized Quaker outlook on both sides of the Atlantic. Migration and travel 
helped explain this fact, and Quaker ideas and schisms spread rapidly from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other. Samuel C. McCulloch of Rutgers University 
supported this thesis, and pointed out several problems in Quaker history that 
need investigation. 

British migration to the United States was considered in a joint session of 
the American Historical Association and the Economic History Association. 
Chester W. Wright of the University of Chicago presided. Herbert Heaton of 
the University of Minnesota used a special State Department census to analyze 
“British Migration to the United States, 1788-1815.” He found that migration 
varied with business conditions; that the newcomers (half of whom came from 
Ireland) were young and engaged in widely scattered pursuits, Charlotte Erickson 
of Carthage College described “The Recruitment of British Immigrant Labor by 
American Industry, 1850-1900.” She noted the methods used by American em- 
ployers, and the abandonment of the program, as new machinery decreased the 
need for the more skilled workers and when Congress repealed the contract labor 
law in 1885. She also described and analyzed British employer and labor at- 
titudes. Oscar Handlin of Harvard University and Daniel B. Creamer of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research led the discussion, which centered around 
the general character of immigration at different periods. 

The session on “Canada and the United States: The Northern Great Plains,” 
was presided over by A. L. Burt of the University of Minnesota. This program 
represented an effort to examine the possibilities of applying the regional approach 
on an international level. In a paper entitled “The Northern Great Plains: A 
Study in Canadian-American Regionalism,” Paul F. Sharp of Iowa State College 
noted that the Canadian and American westward movements had both similarities 
and differences; and he stated that historians could learn much by studying both 
interdependence and contrasts. W. L. Morton of the University of Manitoba 
explored the problem from the point of view of one common element in his 
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paper on “The Significance of Site in the Settlement of the West.” He stressed 
the importance of the competition for site, particularly in the early period of 
settlement. He found Canadian and American experience different before 1870, 
but found that contrasts tended to disappear after that date. Donald F. Warner 
of Macalester College, as discussion leader, endorsed the iriternational approach 
to regionalism, suggested new research topics, and proposed applying the ap- 
proach to such other regions as the Pacific Northwest and the Maritime-New 
England area, 

In a joint session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the 
American Historical Association, Marshall M. Knappen of the University of 
Michigan spoke on “The United States as Britain's Heir.” He said that the United 
States, as the leading Great Power with a democratic-liberal form of government, 
had inherited the world role formerly played by Great Britain. He found the 
quality of our performance about the same as that of democratic-liberal Britain 
after the Reform Bill of 1832, but felt that aristocratic-liberal Britain before 1832 
had handled diplomacy more capably. The basic problem of the satisfied liberal 
“have” power is the containment of aggressive, dictatorial rivals; and dependence 
on the wishes of a mass electorate put democracies at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with dictatorships. He proposed work in adult education and pressure- 
group activity as a way out. The discussion leaders, Selig Adler of the University 
of Buffalo, and W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington, disagreed to 
some extent with Professor Knappen. 

In the same session, Jeannette P. Nichols of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, read 
a paper on “The Dollar as Tool and Hindrance in Modern Diplomacy.” She 
found that the State Department had tried to direct investment abroad into 
productive channels between the world wars, but that depression had brought 
defeat. Renewed efforts to use the dollar after 1945 had also failed, largely be- 
cause of the weakness of political and military policies. 

John S. Curtiss of Duke University presided over a session on Russian- 
American relations. William A. Williams of Washington and Jefferson College 
gave a paper entitled “New Light on Russian-American Relations, 1917-1933.” 
He stressed the efforts of Raymond Robins and William Boyce Thompson to keep 
Russia in the war in 1917, aad to keep the Bolsheviks out of power. After the 
October Revolution, Robins still hoped to keep Russia in the war, and later, he, 
Thompson, William E. Borah, and others worked for the recognition of Soviet 
Russia, only to meet with State Department opposition, and defeat, for a decade 
and a half. Harold H. Fisher, director of the Hoover Institute and Library, stated 
that the Soviet regime is a despotism based on exploitation, in his paper, “No 
Peace, No War.” He denied Soviet claims to a new system of diplomacy based 
on the abolition of exploitation and aggression, and said that the Soviet Union, 
like the states of the sixteenth century, used sabotage, espionage, and subversion 
as adjuncts to diplomacy. There was an active floor discussion. Dr. Fisher an- 
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swered several questions; and Professor Williams, when challenged on certain 
of his conclusions, indicated the hitherto-unexploited manuscript collections on 
which he had based his statements, 

The session on “American Entry into World War II” attracted the largest 
audience of the convention. Samuel F. Bemis of Yale University was the presiding 
officer. Charles C. Tansill of Georgetown University gave the first paper, on 
“Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1931-1941: the 
Pacific Road to War.” Professor Tansill said that Franklin D. Roosevelt “gave 
his ultimatum to Japan, November 26, 1941, with a complete understanding of 
the fact that it was a battle cry.” Reviewing Japanese-American relations since 
Theodore Roosevelt’s day, the speaker was critical of American efforts to check 
Japan, particularly in view of the fact that Japan was opposing Russia. Professor 
Tansill condemned Stimson’s nonrecognition doctrine, and termed the Chicago 
quarantine speech of 1937 “really an invitation to war with Japan.” Dexter 
Perkins of the University of Rochester took a very different view in his paper on 
“The Rooseveltian Foreign Policy and Public Opinion, with Some Commentary 
on Revisionist History.” Using the evidence of polls, he said that Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy was on the whole geared to the public opinion of the period. Con- 
gressional votes on the repeal of the arms embargo, lend-lease, and the arming 
of merchant ships, he said, pointed in the same direction, as did the nomination 
of Wendell Willkie in 1940. Less conclusive evidence, he added, indicates the 
movement of public opinion along lines coincident with administration policy in 
the Orient. In the discussion that followed, Harry Elmer Barnes of Cooperstown, 
New York, took a revisionist position, while Ruhl J. Bartlett of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy spoke on the other side. 

Two sessions dealt with the military history of the Second World War. Kent 
Roberts Greenfield, chief historian of the Department of the Army, presided 
over the first of these, a joint session of the American Historical Association and 
the American Military Institute, which considered “The Tactical Use of Air 
Power in World War II.” Henry M. Dater of the Department of the Navy traced 
the development by the United States Navy of doctrine and procedures tor the 
use of aircraft to increase the striking force of its fleet, cover amphibious as- 
saults, and support ground forces ashore. Thomas J. Mayock of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force showed how the model furnished by the co-operation 
between the Royal Air Force and Montgomery’s Eighth Army helped resolve the 
conflict set up by the aspirations of the United States Air Forces for independent 
command and the need of the United States Ground Forces for air strikes in the 
“isolation” of the battle area and in the battle area itself. James A. Huston of 
Purdue University reviewed the doctrines by which this conflict was resolved, and 
pointed out the continuing defects of tactical co-operation with ground troops. 
He attributed these to the low priority given to tactical co-operation in competition 
with strategic bombing. Mr. Mayock stressed the War Department’s 1943 an- 
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nouncement of the principles of air power. Professor Huston, however, felt that 
procedures worked out in combat were more important than offcially stated 
doctrines in bringing about the tactical co-operation finally achieved by the Air 
and Ground Forces in 1944-1045. 

A session on “Command Decisions in World War II” was presided over by 
Eell I. Wiley of Emory University. All three speakers were from the Historical 
Division of the Department of the Army. In “The Decision to Withdraw from 
Bataan,” Louis Morton stated that MacArthur’s decision of December 23, 1941, 
delayed the Japanese timetable of cenquest for four months and kept large 
Japanese combat forces tied up in the Philippines. Hence, in the larger sense, the 
decision was wise, although the forces involved endured much suffering. George 
F. Howe maintained, in “Allied and Axis Command in the Mediterranean,” that 
Allied forces in the Mediterranean were more effectively employed than those 
of the Axis, largely because of the respective command structures. Treating “Lo- 
gistics and Tactical Decisions in Europe,” Roland G. Ruppenthal showed how 
logistic limitations can dominate military movements. Tactical decisions made in 
August, 1944, brought an accelerated rate of advance, which made the supply 
situation so bad that the Supreme Allied Commander had to halt most offensive 
operations. Both commentators—James L. Cate of the University of Chicago and 
Richard W. Leopold of Northwestern University—stressed the importance of the 
war history projects, and deplored the failure of the profession to make greater 
use of materials thus made available. 

Another World War II session, dealing with Axis documents, will be noted 
in the section on European history. 


Vv 


Wesley M. Gewehr of the University of Maryland served as chairman of the 
session on Negro slavery in the United States. Kenneth M. Stampp of the Uni- 
versity of California presented a paper on “Negro Slavery in American History.” 
He stated that subjective judgments kad colored historical works on the institu- 
tion. Professor Stampp suggested that more use be made of slave testimonials, and 
that the old approach based on the assumption of Negro inferiority be abandoned. 
He further said that it is dangerous to assume that slavery was either necessary 
or inevitable. In a paper entitled “The Measure of Freedom in the Slave States,” 
Richard B. Morris of Columbia University argued that neither freedom nor 
bondage were absolute, and that “mechanisms of compulsion” often made indis- 
tinct the lines between free-white labor, slave labor, and bonded labor. He noted 
the deterioration of the position of white laborers and free Negroes in the South 
on the eve of the Civil War. In the discussion, Clement Eaton of the University 
of Kentucky called attention to neglected source materials; and John Hope Frank- 
lin of Howard University, while stressing the need for a continuing re-examina- 
tion of slavery, warned against the danger of reading the present into the past. 
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The American history sessions included also a notable meeting on the frontier, 
with Colin B. Goodykoontz of the University of Colorado as chairman: In “The 
Fallacy of New Frontiers,” Walter Prescott Webb of the University of Texas 
said that there is no frontier in sight comparable in magnitude to the “Great 
Frontier,” i.e., the whole of the Americas, which for four centuries could be 
regarded as the frontier of Europe. As this vast region was settled, people began 
to search for substitutes: new geographic frontiers, as in Alaska and Africa; 
social-economic “frontiers,” as in opening new markets; scientific “frontiers” 
linked to new discoveries. Professor Webb considered these substitutes inferior 
to the real frontier. Lee Benson of Corneli University gave a paper on “The 
Historical Background of Turner’s Frontier Essay.” Mr. Benson noted that 
Turner’s formative years fell in the era of the “communications revolution,” 
when the world shrank into a single market with tremendous consequences for 
American farmers. In searching for reasons for the agricultural depression of the 
1870’s and 1880’s, C. Wood Davis and others stressed the impending disappearance 
of free land. This view was then used by those who wanted to restrict immigra- 
tion. “Closed-space ideas” were in the air, and Turner was influenced by them. 
James C. Malin of the University of Kansas said that Mr. Benson’s studies had 
again demonstrated that it was in Europe, not America, that basic thinking was 
done about social organization. Although agreeing with most of Professor Webb's 
points as to substitutes for the frontier, Professor Malin took issue with the Great 
Frontier theory, and argued that each cultural age produces its own unique 
opportunities, i 

The biographical approach was featured in the joint session of the Southern 
Historical Association and the American Historical Association. Frank Owsley 
of the University of Alabama was the presiding officer. All the speakers dealt 
with individuals active in the era of sectional conflict—one from the deep South, 
one a border-state figure, one a northerner. Margaret L. Coit of West Newbury, 
Massachusetts, read a paper on John C. Calhoun. E. B. Smith of Youngstown 
College dealt with Thomas Hart Benton. Glyndon G. Van Deusen of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester spoke on Horace Greeley. Robert Athearn of the University 
of Colorado was the discussion leader. 

Another biographical session was devoted entirely to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The session was presided over by Herman Kahn, director of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Library at Hyde Park, New York. Frank Freidel of the 
University of Illinois spoke on Roosevelt in the Wilson era, describing Roose- 
velts work as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, his close connection with the 
admirals, and his training in politics under Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Josephus 
Daniels, arid Louis Howe. Martin P. Claussen of the National Archives dealt 
with “Roosevelt’s Training in International Politics, 1920-1939,” starting with the 
League of Nations fight, and stressing Roosevelt’s growing interest in diplomacy 
during his presidential years. David M. Potter of Yale University discussed “The 
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Memoir Writers: FDR as Seen by His Associates.” Indicating the merits and 
faults of the works that have appeared to date, he noted that the memoir writers 
picture Roosevelt as a sociable, practical-minded individual, attentive to detail, 
able to act with firmness and competence, but sometimes politically inept. 

The sessions on technology, university history, and urban history centered 
on subjects frequently neglected by historians. Abbott Payson Usher, emeritus 
professor at Harvard University, now lecturing at the University of Wisconsin, 
presided over the session on the history of technology. Louis C. Hunter of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces read a paper on “The Place of Tech- 
nology in History.” He pointed out that social scientists commonly underestimate 
the effect of technological change, a basic factor in cultural development. Calling 
for a new synthesis, he noted that the great-man theory obscures many features 
of the actual processes of change and leads to false emphasis on particular items. 
Discussing “Opportunities for Research in Technological History,” Rudolf A. 
Clemen of Princeton, New Jersey, mentioned the need for monog-aphs on par- 
ticular industries, on branches of science and engineering, on the process of inven- 
tion, on entrepreneurship, and on fundamental research. Richard N. Current of 
the University of Illinois related technclogy to promotion with respect to the type- 
writer, showing how close co-operation between Sholes (the inventor) and Dens- 
more (the promoter) made possible this machine. 

Arthur C. Cole of Brooklyn College was chairman of the session on “The 
History of American Colleges and Universities.” Ernst Posner of the American 
University opened the session with a paper on “University Archives.” A modern 
archives program, he said, was an administrative necessity as well as a service to 
the historian. He urged that the university archives be established through formal 
action of the governing body and have a clearly defined status as an independent 
agency or unit of the library, with authority to dispose of useless papers. Earl D. 
Ross of Iowa State College spoke on “Social Involvements in the History of 
Land-Grant Colleges.” He urged historians to relate the history of land-grant 
colleges to changing social and economic trends and to the history of science 
and technology. Ollinger Crenshaw ci Washington and Lee University noted the 
faults of many college histories, and discussed problems of sources and interpreta- 
tion encountered in writing the history of his own institution. Thomas Le Duc of 
Oberlin College criticized earlier histories of individual colleges for emphasis on 
persons and property and for neglect of intellectual history. He favored suspend- 
ing production of these works until more is known about the “unnoticed intel- 
lectual revolution of the nineteenth century-—the massive revision of premises in 
every branch of learning.” He felt, however, that individuals or teams could 
make useful contributions by studying special periods in the history of single 
institutions or unit ideas as they occurred in several institutions, 

Bayrd Still of New York University presided over the session on “New 
Approaches to Urban History.” Blake McKelvey, city historian of Rochester, New 
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York, surveyed the historical production of two decades in “The Present Status 
of Urban History Writing in the United States,” and called attention to the his- 
torian's increasing recognition of the significance of urbanization in American 
life, In “New Approaches to the Study of Urban Growth,” Wyatt W. Belcher of 
the State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin, stressed the economic forces that 
have stimulated the growth of American cities, Gerald Capers of Tulane Uni- 
versity, in the discussion, suggested the importance of special factors, such as 
epidemics, on urban development; and Frederick D. Kershner, jr., of Ohio Uni- 
versity, warned against emphasizing economic factors to the exclusion of political 
and other forces. 

In a session devoted to Alexander Hamilton, James O. Wettereau of New 
York University read a paper on “The Historical Reputation of Alexander Hamil- 
ton.” The discussion was led by Broadus Mitchell of Rutgers University, Robert 
E, Reeser of the University of Arkansas, and John C. Miller of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Curtis P. Nettels of Cornell University was the presiding officer. 

“Innovation and Management Policies” were treated at a joint meeting of the 
Business Historical Society and the American Historical Association. John E. 
Jeuck of the University of Chicago presided. Harold F. Williamson of North- 
western University talked about “The Winchester Repeating Arms Company: A 
Case Study,” discussing the effort of that firm to sustain the expanded production 
facilities developed during World War I by expanding product lines. The mer- 
chandising decision generated new financial arrangements, and a radical change 
in distributive channels, which turned out to be ill-adapted to the new product 
lines. In his paper on “The Textile Machinery Industry: Influence of the Market 
on Management,” Thomas R. Navin of Harvard University found the pattern 
of limited innovation explained largely by the peculiar matrix of customer rela- 
tionships and demands, and partly by the traditional trade-school (as opposed to 
engineering) training of industry personnel. 

The Lexington Group, devoted to the study of railroad history, held two joint 
sessions in co-operation with the American Historical Association. Under the 
chairmanship of Lucian C. Sprague, president of the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railway, the morning meeting opened with a paper by William G. Rector of the 
University of Minnesota on railroad logging in the Lake States. Since the common 
carriers could not or would not arrange to bring out timber from areas back from 
the streams, the lumbermen themselves had to provide transportation. The cost 
was high, but some logging railroads developed into common carriers. In the 
discussion, inaugurated by John H. Poore, vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, the consensus was that, although the construction of railroads was a 
financial burden to lumbermen, the effect was to hold down over-all costs. In a 
paper on “Railroad Administration in World War II,” Duncan S. Ballantine of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology paid tribute to the railroad and govern- 
ment officials whose co-operation enabled the industry to rise to the demands of 
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the war without the need of highly centralized governmental direction. He 
emphasized the problems of plant capacity, and control of traffic on the coasts. 
The discussion was led by Ralph Budd of the Chicago Transit Authority, formerly - 
president of the Chicago Burlington and Quincy, and an active participant in the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

The luncheon session of the Lexington Group honored the Illinois Central 
Railroad on the occasion of its centennial. Wayne A. Johnston, president of that 
railroad, presided. Robert M. Sutton of the University of Illinois gave a paper 
on the southern connections of the Illinois Central, described the steps by which 
Chicago was linked to the Gulf, stressing delays caused by war, lack of capital, 
and the character of the country traversed. Thomas D, Clark of the University of 
Kentucky, and Carlton J. Corliss of the American Association of Railroads (and 
the official historian of the Illinois Central) discussed the paper. 

The Agricultural History Society also held two joint sessions with the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. In the first of these, Rodney C. Loehr of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota presided. Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University, de- 
scribed “Noah B. Cloud's Activities on Behalf of Southern Agriculture.” Cloud 
was a soil builder who tested fertilizers, favored crop diversification, and had 
much influence in the middle of the nineteenth century, particularly as editor of 
the American Cotton Planter. Gilbert C. Fite of the University of Oklahoma read 
a paper on “George N. Peek, Farm Lobbyist of the 1920's.” Peek and Hugh S. 
Johnson wanted American farmers to have a protected market at home, while 
they dumped their surplus abroad. Peek effectively promoted his ideas, which 
were embodied in the McNary-Haugen bills. The papers were discussed by James 
C. Bonner of the Georgia State College for Women, and by Paul F. Sharp of the 
Towa State College. Everett E. Edwards of the United States Department of 
Agriculture then presented a report on teaching and research in agricultural his- 
tory. Robert G. Dunbar of the Montana State University, and Malcolm C. Mc- 
Millen of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute discussed the report. It appears that 
an adequate text is needed, and that research covers a very wide range of topics. 

Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick Historical Association presided over the 
luncheon session. Edward N. Wentworth of Armour’s Livestock Bureau spoke 
on “A Livestock Specialist Looks at Agricultural History.” Livestock herds, he 
said, tend to reflect the personality of their creator; and improvement is the work 
of gifted individuals rather than the result of mass action. In turn, certain im- 
portant modern strains of livestock trace back to unusual animals who have 
transmitted their special qualities to their offspring. 

The Newberry Library acted as host for a joint session of the American His- 
torical Association and the American Civilization Committee. The Newberry 
Library had arranged special exhibits for the occasion. Roy F. Nichols of the 
University of Pennsylvania was chairman of the session. Arthur E. Bestor, jr., of 
the University of Illinois gave the paper, entitled “The Study of American Civil- 
ization: Scholarship or Jingoism?” Professor Bestor said that the scholarly study 
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of American civilization, viewed in its broadest sense, could be the foundation of 
a genuinely liberal education. David Donald of Smith College was the discussion 
«leader. In a floor discussion of the future of the American Civilization Com- 
mittee, it was decided not to organize on a formal basis at this time. 
VI 


The Program Committee made a definite attempt to organize sessions on 
regions that have received relatively little attention at historical conventions. 
Several of the areas selected are or have been under control of colonial powers. 
In consequence, it seemed logical to have a session on imperialism at the very 
beginning of the convention. At this session, Joseph J. Mathews of Emory Uni- 
versity was presiding officer, and Lowell J. Ragatz of Ohio State University read 
a paper on the topic, “Must We Rewrite the History of Imperialism?” His answer 
was Yes, and he called for a completely recast treatment in general works, country 
and area studies. The subject, he said, had been dealt with almost entirely from 
the viewpoint of western white men; and historians had neglected the findings 
of other social scientists, as well as many historical source collections. The dis- 
cussion leaders agreed with the demand for new studies, but felt that Professor 
Ragatz had been too sweeping in his condemnation of existing studies. William 
C. Askew of Colgate University defended existing studies of diplomatic rivalries 
in colonial areas. Rayford W. Logan of Howard University pointed to excellent 
studies by Negroes, and other writings. Henry R. Winkler of Rutgers University 
emphasized the need for studying the effects of imperialism on subject peoples, 
and the need for studies by the subject peoples themselves. 

Burr C. Brundage of Cedar Crest College was chairman of the Near East 
session. A. O, Sarkissian of the Library of Congress surveyed nationalism in the 
Near East, this ranging from the almost complete lack of nationalistic feeling 
among the Kurds to the strong nationalism of the Egyptian and Turkish peo- 
ples. The Armenians, Iranians, and various Arabic-speaking peoples were covered. 
Nowhere in the Near East, however, has nationalism appeared in such complex 
and integrated form as among Euro-American nations. John G. Hazam of the 
College of the City of New York, in his paper, “Soviet Russia Eyes the Arabs,” de- 
scribed Russian efforts to penetrate the Near East, by commercial activity before 
World War II, by political activity during the war, and by working against 
western powers since the war. Communist parties and the Orthodox Church 
played important roles. C. Ernest Dawn of the University of Illinois, the discus- 
sant, stressed the lack of political cohesion in the Arab world. 

A session on Indonesia was held under the chairmanship of George McT. 
Kahin of the Johns Hopkins University. Professor Kahin noted the sad and 
untimely death of Professor John F. Embree of Yale University, who was to 
have read a paper at this session. Jan O. M. Broek of the University of Min- 
nesota discussed “East Indonesia: Economic Problems and Prospects.” He noted 
that eastern Indonesia. was “on the periphery of the Asiatic culture sphere, the 
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transition zone between the Malay-Moslem and Melanesian-Papuan realms.” It 
is less blessed by physical resources than the western part of the archipelago, and 
the resources have been much less developed. The Netherlands Indies regime 
launched an economic “new deal” after the war, and it is hoped that the new, 
predominantly Moslem Indonesian regime will maintain this policy and refrain 
from discriminating against the large Christian minority in East Indonesia. 
Justus M. van der Kroef of Michigan State College talked on “Indonesia and the 
Reconstruction of the Netherlands Empire,” discussing the period of colonial 
occupation (to 1815); the period from 1815 to 1922, characterized first by eco- 
nomic selfinterest, then by a growing recognition of Indonesia's national self- 
worth; and the years since 1922, with the trend toward autonomy. 

An American possession was treated in an Alaska session, with Carl L. Lokke 
of the National Archives in the chair. Leland H. Carlson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity described “The Great Nome Stampede of 1900,” with its many disap- 
pointments. He closed with a survey of the judicial controversy, engineered by 
Alexander McKenzie of North Dakota, to secure and exploit several of the rich- 
est claims in the Cape Nome Mining District. In his paper on “The Problem 
of Permanent Settlement,” Kenneth Bjórk of St. Olaf College noted that fishing 
has maintained more permanent residents than mining, farming, and trapping . 
combined. The Territory still suffers from a shortage of “the three F’s of settle- 
ment: females, families, farmers.” Obstacles include land-title problems, trans- 
portation deficiencies, a housing shortage, and long-range bureaucratic control. 

Harry R. Rudin of Yale University presided over the session on nationalism 
in Africa. Dorsey E. Walker of Bethune-Cookman College covered “Needs and 
Opportunities for Research on Certain Areas of Africa,” noting some of the 
subjects and sources that should receive attention in this neglected field. Arthur N. 
Cook of Temple University shed light on the subject by the case-study approach, 
describing and analyzing the rise of nationalism in Nigeria. Raymond W. Bixler 
of Ashland College was the discussion leader. 

Harold S. Quigley of the University of Minnesota presided over the panel 
discussion on “Recent Developments in China.” Derk Bodde of the University of 
Pennsylvania discussed the failure of American policy-makers to appreciate 
Chinse ideology, a failure that has helped the Communists to convince the Chi- 
nese that we are imperialist. Robert C. North of the Hoover Institute and Library 
characterized the Chinese Communists as dialectical materialists who plan for a 
long period. Donald F. Lach of the University of Chicago explained the Chinese 
view that recognition should precede negotiation, and noted that seventeen 
states had recognized Peking. In his opinion, challenged during the discussion, 
American recognition of foreign governments has usually implied approval. 
Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell University described anti-Communist elements in 
China as scattered and at present of little significance. There was a lively floor 
discussion. 

A session on Meiji Japan was under the chairmanship of John W. Hall of the 
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University of Michigan, who pointed out the world significance of the events that 
transpired in Japan during the Meiji period. Nobutaka Ike of the Hoover In- 
stitute and Library discussed “Democracy versus Absolutism in Meiji Japan,” 
touching on the potentially democratic element in the fluid conditions of the 
early Meiji era. He emphasized the rural landholding and entrepreneurial class. 
The new leaders of Japan, however, soon crushed dissension and established an 
authoritarian government. Hyman Kublin of Brooklyn College dealt with “The 
Japanese Socialist Movement in the Meiji Period.” Tracing the origin, course, and 
eventual suppression of the movement, he observed that Japan alone of the Asiatic 
nations had a tradition of a third movement between absolutism and communism. 
Commenting on Dr. Ike’s paper, John A. Harrison of the University of Florida 
questioned the validity of the use of the word “democracy” in describing the anti- 
government movements of the Meiji period, and stressed the continuity of Japan's 
political and social tradition from the Tokugawa regime into the Meiji. Ardath 
W. Burks of Rutgers University, discussing Professor Kublin's paper, added in- 
formation on the socialist thinkers of Meiji Japan. 

There were two Latin-American sessions. The luncheon of the Conference 
on Latin-American Studies had George P. Hammond of the University of Cali- 
. fornia as presiding officer, and Isaac J. Cox, William B. Greenlee, and William S. 
Robertson as guests of honor. Charles C. Griffin of Vassar College reported on 
the meeting in Santiago of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 
Manoel Cardozo of the Catholic University presented a paper on “Manoel de 
Oliveira Lima and the Writing of History.” 

Ruth Lapham Butler of the Newberry Library was chairman of the after- 
noon session on Latin America. A paper on “Indian Caste in Peru, 1795-1940,” 
by George Kubler of Yale University was read in his absence by Charles E. 
Nowell of the University of Illinois. As isolation and economic decline affect a 
region, the Indian caste is the first to disperse beyond control of the state, and 
is replaced by resident mestizos until some prosperity returns. Evidence of passage 
from Indian to non-Indian caste suggests that the composition of the Peruvian 
population is a social and not a biological process. Treating “The Condition of 
the Chinese Coolie in Peru,” Watt Stewart of the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, described as unenviable the lot of the 90,000 
Chinese who entered Peru between 1849 and 1874. The Peruvian hacendados, 
guano operators and others who brought them in were interested in profits, not 
in humane treatment. The discussant, Howard Cline of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, sought to amplify rather than to criticize the themes stated. 


VII 


Modern European history was considered in several of the sessions already 
noted—for example, those on technology and imperialism. In addition, there 
were a dozen sessions specifically devoted to modern European questions. 

The luncheon conference of the Modern European History Section had 
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Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin College as presiding officer. Arthur P. Whitaker 
of the University of Pennsylvania reported on the International Congress of the 
Historical Sciences, held in Paris in the summer of 1950. Raymond P. Stearns 
of the University of Illinois then gave a paper on “The Royal Society of London: 
Retailer in Experimental Philosophy, 1660-1800.” The activities of the society 
were a guide to the intellectual interests of the time, and shed light on the process 
of disseminating knowledge. 

English history was also treated in a session on the Atlantic community in the 
seventeenth century (already noted) and in a meeting devoted to “The Gov- 
ernment and Economic Life.” Helen Taft Manning of Bryn Mawr College 
served as chairman. Mildred Campbell of Vassar College reported on the Anglo- 
American conference of last summer. The papers were by Conyers Read of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Charles Mowat of the University of Chicago, 
both of whom discussed the relationship of government policy to the English 
economy. The papers covered widely separated periods, Professor Read speaking 
on “The Tudor Version of the Welfare State,” while Professor Mowat handled 
the last century in his paper, “One Hundred Years of the Welfare State.” Gold- 
win Smith of Wayne University led the discussion. 

Robert B. Holtman of Louisiana State University was e presiding officer 
at the session on “National Propaganda in the French Revolution.” Cornwell B. 
Rogers of Wiscasset, Maine, in his paper on “National Propaganda as Expressed 
in French Revolutionary Songs and Hymns,” discussed two phases of nation- 
alism as expressed in the songs: the righteousness of the revolutionary cause as 
opposed to the evil of its enemies; and the universal humanitarianism of the 
revolution. In his paper on “National Propaganda as Reflected in the Art of the 
French Revolution,” David L. Dowd of the University of Florida considered 
painting, engraving, and sculpture, arts especially important because of the il- 
literacy of the masses. Revolutionary leaders used these arts a great deal, and they 
helped promote the official cult of the “fatherland,” which served as the means 
of restoring the psychological unity of France. The discussion leaders, Paul H. 
Beik of Swarthmore College and Gordon McNeil of Coe College, called atten- 
tion to some of the problems involved in using this sort of material in studying 
nationalism. 

The session on “Recent Trends and Approaches to Early Nineteenth Century 
Austrian History” was under the chairmanship of Friedrich Engel-Janosi of the 
Catholic University of America. In his paper, “New Views on Metternich,” 
Peter Viereck of Mount Holyoke College pleaded for a re-evaluation of the 
Austrian chancellor's position. He felt that, while Metternich's ideas had short- 
comings, they were basically opposed to totalitarianism and influenced such 
contemporaries as Disraeli. Jerome Blum of Princeton University, in his paper on 
“New Views on the Austrian Nobility,” analyzed the reformist movement in 
agriculture led by Austrian nobles in the pre-March period. In the discussion, Golo 
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Mann of Claremont Men's College asked if Professor Blum's economic interpre- 
tation of the period might not be replaced by a political one. Arthur J. May of 
the University of Rochester spoke of the influence on the American mind of 
the trends noted in the papers. The chairman suggested that a critical new edi- 
tion of Metternich's papers might throw new light on his views. 

John A. Hawgood of the University of Birmingham, England, was chairman 
of a session on nineteenth century German economic history, centering around 
the history of the Zollverein. Louis L. Snyder of the College of the City of New 
York spoke on “The Role of Friedrich List in the Establishment of the Zoll- 
verein” He stressed the fact that List’s contribution to German unification was 
that he brought the economic factor into German nationalism, and he maintained 
that the national idea was basic to all of List’s thinking. Oscar Hammen of 
Montana State University gave the other paper, on “The Zollverein as an Instru- 
ment of Retorsion.” Professor Hammen pointed out that an important incentive 
to the formation of the Zollverein was the necessity to protect German industry 
against the products of other countries. The discussion was led by Arnold H. 
Price of the State Department, and William O. Shanahan of the University of 
Notre Dame. 

A session on “The East and West in Early Modern Times” was presided over 
by Waldemar Westergaard of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Walther Kirchner of the University of Delaware spoke on “Russia and Europe 
in the Sixteenth Century.” He showed how western Europe (e.g., the Holy 
Roman Empire) made it difficult for Russia to communicate with the West. 
Dimitri von Mohrenschildt of Dartmouth College discussed the parallel develop- 
ment of the Enlightenment in East and West in his paper on “Russia and Europe 
in the Eighteenth Century.” The discussion was led by C. Leonard Lundin of 
Indiana University and Robert R. Palmer of Princeton. University. 

C. E. Black of Princeton University presided over a session on “Eastern 
Europe.” In a paper on “The European Significance of the November Rising,” 
Charles Morley of Ohio State University stressed the relationship of the Polish 
revolt to the tense international situation resulting from the French revolution 
of July, 1830. Tsar Nicholas I planned an armed intervention in western Europe, 
with the Polish army as a spearhead, and did not definitely change his plan un- 
til the Polish army uprising, Otakar Odlozilik of Columbia University surveyed 
“Recent Trends in Czechoslovak Historiography,” recalling the pioneer work of 
Palacky and the controversy between the critical school of Goll and the more 
nationalistic view of Pekař. He noted the stagnation of historical scholarship 
under the Communist regime. Charles Jelavich of the University of California 
described “Present Trends in Yugoslav Historiography, 1945-1950,” noting the 
strict control which the Communist regime had established over historical scholar- 
ship, with resulting concentration on nationalism, using the ideology of socialism 
to overcome separatist tendencies. S. Harrison Thomson of the University of 
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Colorado, in leading the discussion, pointed out parallels between the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries in Poland's position and in Russia’s sense of mission. He 
also drew on personal experiences to describe conditions of historical work in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia since 1945. 

Stuart R. Tompkins of the University of Oklahoma was the chairman of the 
session on “The Fate of Historiography at Russian Hands.” Paul H. Aron of 
Sarah Lawrence College gave a paper on “M. N. Pokrovsky and the Soviet His- 
toriography during the First Five-Year Plan.” He noted how this chief Com- 
munist historian purged the research and teaching institutions of nonconforming 
historians; and how he maintained his positions by adjusting his theories to the 
shifting party line, as when he changed his interpretation of pre-1917 Russia 
to fit the first five-year plan. There were three discussion leaders: Michael Kar- 
povich of Harvard University, Jesse D. Clarkson of Brooklyn College, and 
Oswald P. Backus of the University of Kansas. Professor Clarkson took issue 
with Professor Aron as to the significance of Pokrovsky’s abandonment of the 
theory of “commercial capitalism,” and claimed this was merely a matter of 
semantics. Professor Karpovich maintained that from the beginning of the revolu- 
tion there had been an inherent contradiction between Marxist doctrine and the 
role of strong personal leadership. 

In the session devoted to World War II documents, Harold C. Deutsch of 
the University of Minnesota was in the chair. John Huizenga of the Department 
of State described and analyzed the German documents which became available 
at the end of the war, and Thomas C. Smith of Stanford University treated 
the Japanese documents. E. Malcolm Carroll of Duke University led the dis- 
cussion, 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the American 
Society of Church History was presided over by Ray C. Petry of Duke University. 
William M. Landeen of the State College of Washington read a paper on 
“Gabriel Biel and the Brethren of the Common Life in Germany,” tracing Biel’s 
background to the schools of the Brethren of the Common Life founded by 
Gerard Groote and later scattered over western Europe. L. J. Trinterud of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, in a paper on “The Problem of Puritan 
Origins,” traced the beginnings of the Puritan conception of “Covenant” to 
Continental sources and to the indigenous religious spirit in England. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the American, 
Catholic Historical Association dealt with European confessional parties in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Raymond J. Sontag of the Uni- 
versity of California presided. Robert F. Byrnes of Rutgers University analyzed 
“The Failure of the French Catholics in Politics,” noting that, socially, Catholic 
leaders represented groups which were suspect by those who had won power 
during the revolution; and, culturally, faith in progress and in science affected the 
situation. John K. Zeender of the University of Massachusetts considered “The 
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German Center Party and Some National Issues, 1890-1906.” He explained why 
this party held a position of decisive importance, and showed how it used its 
position to secure removal of restrictions placed on religious organizations by 
Bismarck. Francis A. Arlinghaus of the University of Detroit led the discussion, 

Harold J. Grimm of the Ohio State University was chairman of the joint 
session of the American Historical Association and the American Society for 
Reformation Research. George W. Forell of Gustavus Adolphus College read 
a paper on “Luther's Views concerning the Imperial Foreign Policy,” and T. A. 
Kantonen of Wittenberg College spoke on “The Finnish Church and Russian 
Imperialism.” This was followed by discussion from the floor. 


VOI 


Tom B. Jones of the University of Minnesota presided over the ancient history 
session. In his paper on “The Perfect Democracy of the Roman Empire,” Chester 
G. Starr, jr., of the University of Illinois maintained that the subjects of the 
Roman emperors realized autocracy of their government, but that some concluded 
that this autocracy was a perfect democracy inasmuch as it distributed to each 
man or class what was deserved. This concept came into full flower in the second 
century a.D. In the discussion James E. Seaver of the University of Kansas pointed 
out that more attention might have been paid to the Greek background of 
Roman imperial thought. Joseph F. McCloskey of LaSalle College, Philadelphia, 
found similarities between the equestrians as supporters of the Roman autocracy, 
and the bourgeoisie who supported European absolutism in the early modern 
period. 

The session on medieval education had Gray C. Boyce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity as chairman. George B. Fowler of the University of Pittsburgh discussed 
“Learning in Austria about 1300,” showing the positive cultural developments 
of post-Hohenstaufen times and insisting that decline and confusion were not 
apposite for all German lands of that age. Commenting on this paper, John R. 
Williams of Dartmouth College agreed that decline was not the correct de- 
scription, but stressed the presence of conservative tendencies when comparison 
is made with trends in France and Italy. In a paper on “Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities of Orléans Students,” Dorothy Mackay Quynn of Frederick, Maryland, 
showed how these students, while pursuing legal studies, also received training 
in the ars dictaminis and the ars notaria, in vernacular French and the magical 
arts. In the discussion, Canon A. L. Gabriel of the University of Notre Dame 
and the Institute for Advanced Study emphasized the natural character ot the 
language study, and noted also interest in music and the dance. 

Palmer A. Throop of the University of Michigan presided over a session 
devoted to the “Twelfth Century Renaissance.” The first paper, by Urban T. 
Holmes, jr., of the University of North Carolina, was on “The Idea of a Twelfth 
Century Renaissance.” This was followed by a paper by Eva Matthews Sanford 
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of Sweet Briar College, on “The Twelfth Century: Renaissance or Proto-Renais- 
sance?” J, C. Russell of the University of New Mexico led the discussion. 

The annual dinner of the Medieval Academy of America had Joseph R. 
Strayer of Princeton University as the presiding officer. Kenneth M. Setton of the 
University of Pennsylvania presented the paper, on “The Archaeology of Medieval 
Athens.” 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 


The Year's Business, 1950 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING 
EDITOR FOR 1950* 


Nine years ago to a day, and in this room, I made my first brief report as 
your executive officer of four months’ standing. Then, as now, the nation and the 
whole world was facing a critical situation. Less than three weeks before, “the 
day of infamy” had brought us into a full-fledged world war in which we already 
had been tentatively engaged. Now nothing short of an all-out effort could save us 
and our allies from the threat of the fascist alliance. The prospect, win or lose, 
was dark for all our accustomed ways of life and especially for the cultural in- 
terests that led and lightened those ways. Among these were such voluntary organ- 
izations of scholars as this association of historians and citizens of like interests, at 
that time a group of some thirty-six hundred. One could not forefend the thought 
that in an allout effort of total war this Association would be one of the 
not so minor casualties along with the colleges and universities where so many 
of our members had spent their lives in the tasks that opened the minds of the 
next generation to the strength we derived from our past and the broadening 
prospects for a better future. In the classrooms of all levels open to the children of 
all creeds and infinitely varied nationalities those of us who were teachers had 
revealed the possibilities of the common man and strove to make of one faith all 
manner of men. The nation, or rather the congeries of nations, thus united in a 
great experiment stood the test. Does anyone doubt that in even more trying 
times it will stand it again? 

It is but a footnote to the story of the years since the long ago of 1941 that this 
Association survived. lt not only survived but grew in membership by over two 
thousand since my first report. Its organ, the American Historical Review, helped 
keep scholarship alive against the day when the young scholars drawn into service 
should return to civil life. Partly as the result of the crippling or extinction of 
similar periodicals, it carried and still carries the responsibility for keeping the 
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world of scholarship in touch with current activity in all historical fields. The 
rising flow of articles submitted this last year, 103 in all categories, is proof that 
historical research is again at normal. Indeed, if one adds to this the sixteen 
hundred doctoral theses in preparation, one's satisfaction may be shaded by con- 
cern for all the young people who are counting on an academic career. It is an 
irresponsible department of history that does not protect these candidates by 
making them cligible for teaching in schools other than colleges, and, under state 
requirements, for positions often better paid than any but the higher ranks in 
the college group. 

Let me turn now to the business affairs that an executive officer must sum- 
marize annually for the information of the membership. Many items of impor- 
tance 1 shall report later on behalf of your governing board, the Council. All of 
this work has been carried on by committees chosen from the membership. The 
main burden is necessarily borne by the chairman in any committee with a 
dispersed membership. For meetings and conferences he must in all but two of 
the endowed committees substitute an extended interchange of opinion by corre- 
spondence, That this procedure works is due this year, as in the past, to the 
energy of the several chairmen and the response of the members to their letters. 
Some day the Association should be in a position to support an occasional meet- 
ing of some of these committees, particularly the Committee on Nominations and 
the Program Committee. To keep committees distributed geographically and yet 
workable is an annual problem for the Committee on Committees and the Council. 

Five committees award prizes. Of these the Watumull Prize for the best 
book in Indian history written and published in the United States is awarded 
biennially and in odd-numbered years. The awards of the Adams, Beveridge, and 
John H. Dunning committees will be announced this evening at the annual 
dinner. (See p. 712 above.) The George L. Beer Prize again goes unawarded for 
want of competition. 

The Beveridge Committee through its chairman reports that at the end of a 
five-year experimental program in which the amounts and terms of the award 
have been varied the award will henceforth be called a fellowship and will be 
in the amount of one thousand dollars with the same generous arrangements for 
publication both of the winning manuscripts and, where possible, of other 
meritorious studies. The rising cost of printing is a constant concern of the com- 
mittee. The steady sale of its selections published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press is a gratifying ratification of its choices. A new contract has been 
negotiated with the press, which takes account of new conditions, but is not to 
the disadvantage of the committee's freedom in determining the content and 
editorial treatment of manuscripts. The work of this committee and its handling 
of its finances merit special commendation. 

The same may be said of two other publishing committees with independent 
funds, the Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund under Professor Ray 
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Billington of Northwestern, and the Littleton-Griswold Committee under Pro- 
fessor R. B. Morris of Columbia University. The slow and exacting work of the 
latter committee in transcribing and editing colonial judicial records has gone 
ahead satisfactorily in the past year. The work of this committee has been pos- 
sible because of the personal scholarly interest and devotion of its chairman. It is 
to be hoped that the committee will remain intact until it has given us a volume 
for each of the thirteen colonies. It will then be time for the committee and the 
Council to determine on future activities. The selection of a manuscript by the 
Carnegie Fund Committee will be announced this evening. (See p. 712 above.) 
Chairman Billington reports that the arrangements for publication of its choices 
by the Cornell University Press continue to be mutually satisfactory. The Associa- 
tion thus adds its testimony to the growing reputation of the university presses as 
agencies for the publication and distribution of scholarly works. 

The chairman of the Committee on Documentary Reproduction, Professor 
Edgar L. Erickson of Illinois, reports that Professor Rice has completed his micro- 
filming task on unpublished inventories of the Archives Nationales. Professor 
Nasatir is microfilming material in Paris on the American Revolution, Professor 
Peter Topping is at work in Greece on bibliography and, later, microfilming of 
selected records on Greek history, and Professor Robert Reynolds is in Genoa with 
a similar project for medieval trade. Fulbright grants to scholars will supplement 
the committee’s program. The microprint of the British House of Commons 
Sessional Papers has resumed and since May, 1950, monthly deliveries have been 
made to subscribing libraries. The devotion and competence of Chairman 
Erickson is making an enviable record for this committee. 

The Committee on Government Publications through its chairman, Mrs. 
Jeannette Nichols, reviews its past in sustaining the publishing activities of the 
federal government, especially the series sponsored by the State Department. This 
year Mrs. Nichols surveyed the many departments and agencies of the government 
that had had publication programs of a historical character during the war. 
Responses to her questionnaire came from thirty-two units. The result showed 
the effect of postwar economy in limiting or liquidating such programs even 
when they were in manuscript form. It showed, equally, the willingness in many 
cases to make available unpublished studies and to open unexploited archives to 
qualified research students including those seeking topics or material for doctoral 
dissertations, The events of the few weeks since the chairman reported make 
the outlook much darker for the completion of official histories that would have 
given us the distilled experience of one national crisis to guide us in facing 
another. In all this Mrs. Nichols has co-operated as a member with the ad hoc 
Committee on Historians and the Federal Government authorized at Boston last 
year. The work of this latter committee and its relation to the standing committee 
was considered at the Council meeting on Wednesday and will be reported later 
in reviewing the work of that session. Mrs. Nichols for her committee will present 
later today certain resolutions for your approval. 
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The Committee on the Annual Report finds itself without an agenda. In past 
years it solicited and chose manuscripts to be published as part of the Report. The 
funds then available through the Smithsonian Institution are now pledged to 
their limit to produce the volumes of the Writings on American History so long 
as funds can be found to prepare the manuscript, and thereafter, or coincidentally, 
to publish the Matteson index of previous volumes. I can add to this for your 
information that the manuscript for the Writings on American History covering 
1948 has been sent to the Government Printing Office and the copy for the 1949 
volume is well advanced in preparation. All this was made possible by the $15,000 
given by this Association to the Library of Congress for the salary of Dr. Master- 
son and his assistant. Also, the membership list with addresses as reported up to 
October 5 will be part of the slim official volume printed annually as a report to 
Congress. As only two thousand copies of this volume are sent to a long-standing 
list of members out of nearly six thousand, the Superintendent of Documents has 
been asked to stock and sell separates, probably at a price of thirty cents. The 
Review will carry a notice later. (See p. 745 below.) 

The report of the ad hoc Committee on Archival Treatment of Personal Papers 
authorized in December, 1948, has been submitted by Miss Katharine Brand on 
behalf of the chairman, Professor Thomas C. Cochran, It is so long and detailed 
that I shall not attempt to summarize it. It is, however, so important for those 
who are interested in the management of personal manuscripts as archival ma- 
terial that it will be published in full in the Annual Report. 

Our representative on the American Council of Learned Societies, Professor 
Strayer, reports that in addition to its usual program the Council has pointedly 
concerned itself with the development and preservation of the individual scholar. 
To that end a grant from the Markle Foundation has enabled it to add a’ few 
fellowships for assistant professors to its program for assistance to graduate stu- 
dents in the humanities, All efforts by the director to get even an explanation of 
the rigid passport procedures of the State Department in the matter of exchange 
of scholars have failed completely. Fulbright fellows recommended last June and 
now on leave without salary are still waiting clearance. 

Professor Shepard Clough reports that the Social Science Research Council 
has an active committee on historiography which is preparing a volume on the 
relation of the social sciences to history and that the committee on economic 
history is actively publishing the results of studies it has supported. This last year 
saw the initiation of a series of faculty research fellowships giving half-time 
support over a three-year period. Of the forty-five area fellowships nine have been 
given to appointees in history, and of the twenty-five grants-in-aid nine have been 
given to support historical studies. In the category of research training fellow- 
ships eight of forty-three granted are in history. The attention of young scholars 
and their sponsors in the field of history is called especially to the possibilities of 
financial support by these two bodies in which the Association through its dele- 
gates is an active member. 
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Professor Donald McKay has been our efficient and influential member of the 
executive committee of the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
meeting of the Congress, the first since World War II, was held in Paris, August 
27 to September 2, and was well attended. Austria, Spain, and Israel were fully 
accredited and Germany on principle awaiting only proof of the representative 
character of the new German historical association. No countries behind the iron 
curtain attended, although two paid their dues. The announced program of some 
230 papers was followed and reported reasonably successful. The major papers 
of the morning sessions have been published. The new president for the next five 
years is Professor Robert Fawtier of France. The next Congress will be held in 
Rome in 1955 and Stockholm was placed in line for the meeting in 1960. The 
American attendance was not as large as had been hoped, (See report, p. 746 
below.) 

Professor Destler reports for Social Education a continuing improvement in 
content under the editorship of Dr. Lewis Paul Todd. The editor has accepted 
an appointment in New York University. It is hoped his new duties will not 
prevent his continuing editorship. 

The results of the work of the Program Committee and the Committee on 
Local Arrangements’ for this session need no summary by me. The attending 
membership is their debtor, especially to the two chairmen, Professor Fred 
Harrington of Wisconsin, and Dr. Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library 
in Chicago. 

The labors of the Committee on Nominations was embodied in the ballot you 
received and the results of your voting for members of the Council and next 
year’s Committee on Nominations will be announced later by the chairman, 
Professor Robert Palmer. (See p. 741 below.) 

To the chairmen and committee members who alone realize how drastically I 
have summarized their reports I can offer only an apology and the pressure of 
time at these sessions. The reports will be printed in full in the next Annual 
Report. 

It is to be hoped that you will return to your tasks after this meeting with a 
heightened sense of the value of history in steadying the decisions we must make 
as a nation. You as individuals fortified by a knowledge of the past and with a 
longer perspective on the future will have your courage and good sense tested 
in many ways by outcroppings of national and international tensions. Public life, 
like the depths of the ocean, is the habitat of strange and wonderful creatures. 
Unlike those in the ocean, it takes only a surface agitation to throw political un- 
knowns into unpredictable activity. No living creature in their vicinity, however 
peaceful and blameless, is safe when they strike out blindly. In human terms the 
headline hunter’s most defenseless victim is often the teacher, writer, or public 
servant. The abler the latter is, the more violent is the effort to bring him down 
to the level of the demagogues. Soon the outcry will be raised against teachers 
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and textbooks. Most of us have seen this kind of blackmail, not once, but several 
times in the last few decades of war and social legislation. It will come again 
“and I think I could spot on a map a few places where it is endemic. I will venture 
to say that when it starts, the District of Columbia will be near the front of the 
procession. There is in all this an indication of a certain immaturity and the 
confusion and uncertainty of little minds. During the recent conference between 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Truman and their advisers in an effort to reach decisions for 
which the whole world waited, one could not but contrast the way in which the 
English Parliament and press and people closed ranks behind the leader of the 
moment and the redoubled attacks in our own country on our responsible leaders. 
It appeared almost as though we were fighting a future political campaign when 
national unity was imperative. I mention these things only to enforce the obliga- 
tion laid doubly upon us as historians and citizens to keep our people sane and 
firm while we face a national and international crisis whose resolution no man 
can now predict with assurance. If any group can keep the dust raised by - 
demagogues out of our eyes as we peer into the future, it should be the historians 
and the teachers of history. I for one have confidence that they will realize their 
responsibility and summon their courage to match their intelligence in meeting 
their opportunity. 


Guy Stanton ForD, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STEVENS, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 27, 1950, 2:00 P.M. 


Present: Samuel E. Morison, President; Robert L. Schuyler, Vice-President; 
Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary; A. E. R. Boak, 
Leo Gershoy, Paul Knaplund, J. G. Randall, Max H. Savelle, A. P. Whitaker, 
Councilors; Kenneth S. Latourette, Conyers Read, former Presidents; W. Stull 
Holt, Pacific Coast Branch. 

President Morison called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the 1949 Council meeting were approved as published in the 
April, 1950, issue of the Review (pp. 764-69). 

Mr. Ford summarized his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. 
(See pp. 730-35 above.) 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, reviewed the financial statement for the fiscal year 
1949-50 which he later summarized at the business meeting. The financial assets 
of the Association on August 31, 1950, amounted to $402,504.34 of which 
$166,145.44 is unrestricted and $236,358.90 restricted. The disbursements of 
unrestricted funds exceeded receipts by $8,005.75. However, the disbursements 
include a contribution of $10,000 toward editorial expenses of Writings on 
American History and other nonrecurring items. 
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Dr. Buck reported for the Finance Committee, submitting an amended budget 
for the current year and a proposed budget for the next fiscal year. After some 
discussion and explanation these were approved with certain adjustments in 
salary to the staff (excluding the Executive Secretary) for the increased cost of 
living. : 

The Executive Secretary reported that following the directions given by the 

Council a year ago he had closed out the accounts of the Radio Committee with 

the balance of $194.10 and the Committee on Americana with the balance of 

$543.29. Funds of the latter committee already in the treasury of the Association 
amounted to $2,026.65. These funds will be transmitted to the trustees for invest- 
ment. Both committees were formally discharged. 

The Council reaffirmed as a general policy the limitation of membership on 
committees to three years. lt recognized that in certain committees there might 
be justifiable exceptions to this general rule. 

The following committees and delegates of the Association were approved 
by the Council: ? 

Committee on Committees-——Thomas D, Clark, University of Kentucky—term 
expires December, 1951; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio); T. Walter Johnson,* University of Chicago—term expires December, 
1953; David E. Owen,* Harvard University —term expires December, 1953; 
Edgar E. Robinson,* Stanford University—term expires December, 1953. 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Department of State, 
chairman; E. Malcolm Carroll, Duke University; John K. Fairbank, Harvard 
University; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Lewis 
Hanke, Library of Congress; Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D. C.; Geroid T. 
Robinson, Columbia University; Raymond J. Sontag, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize.—Sidney Painter, the Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Henry Cord Meyer, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California; A. William Salomone,* New York University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize —Howard M. Ehrmann, University 
of Michigan, chairman; Richard W. Leopold,* Northwestern University; 
Howard M. Smyth,* Department of the Army. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize-—Lawrence A. Harper, University of 
California, Berkeley, chairman; David Potter, Yale University; Francis B. 
Simkins,* Louisiana State University. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report—Philip Hamer, National 
Archives, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); 
Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); St. George L. 
Sioussat, Chevy Chase, Md.; A. Curtis Wilgus, George Washington University. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund—Arthur P. Whitaker, 


*New member this year. 
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University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter College; Henrietta Larson, Forest Hills, 
N. Y.; C. Vann Woodward, the Johns Hopkins University. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications—Ray A. Billington, 
Northwestern University, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Harold W. Bradley,* Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia; Paul W. Gates, Cornell University; Raymond P. Stearns, University 
of Illinois. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund Richard B. Morris, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Zechariah Chafee, jr., Harvard University; John Dickinson, 
University of Pennsylvania; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George 
Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; Mark D. Howe, Harvard University; 
Leonard W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard L. Morton, College of William 
and Mary; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark, New Jersey. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize.—Taraknath Das, Columbia University, chair- 
man; Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin. 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction—Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Cornelius W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University; Austin P. 
Evans, Columbia University; Milton R. Gutsch, University of Texas; Lawrence 
A. Harper, University of California, Berkeley; Louis Knott Koontz, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Caro- 
lina; Easton Rothwell, Stanford University; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio 
State University. 

Committee on Government Publications.—Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; James H. Rodabaugh,* Columbus, Ohio; Joseph G. 
Tregle, jr.,* Loyola University, New Orleans. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association—American Council of Learned 
Societies: Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University. International Committee 
of Historical Sciences: Donald C. McKay, Harvard University; Philip E. 
Mosely, Columbia University. National Records Management Council: 
Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 
1952. Social Education: Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); Chester McArthur Destler, Connecticut College. Social Science 
Research Council: Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University—term expires 
December, 1951; Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri—term expires December, 
1952; Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 
1953. 

On behalf of the Albert J. Beveridge Committee its chairman, Professor 
Arthur P. Whitaker, stated that after a five-year experimental period the com- 
mittee has agreed to make permanent the plan on which it has been operating. 
It will continue its award under the name of fellowship and the amount here- 


*New member this year. 
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after will be $1,000. During the year the chairman with the approval of the 
Executive Secretary has concluded a new and satisfactory contract with the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, which will continue to publish manuscripts 
accepted by the committee. 

The Committee on Honorary Members reported that the quota of fifteen 
members was full and it, therefore, made no recommendations. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the ad hoc Committee on the Archival 
Treatment of Personal Papers had completed its work and submitted its final 
report. As this report was detailed and somewhat lengthy, no attempt was made 
to summarize it. It will be printed in the Annual Report and perhaps in some 
appropriate journal earlier, Its work being completed, the committee was dis- 
charged. 

The report of the ad hoc Committee on Historians and the Federal Govern- 
ment had been reproduced and circulated in advance to the members of the 
Council. This report was made the subject of a somewhat extended discussion. 
The request of the committee for a small fund from the Association treasury, in 
addition to the Rockefeller Foundation grant of $1,000, was declined by the 
Council. The Council further affirmed its opinion that the committee should 
discontinue its list of corresponding members and not add any additional mem- 
bers to its present roster. The Council continued the committee until the annual 
meeting of 1951 giving the chairman authority to solicit funds in an amount not 
to exceed $2,000 for the committee’s meetings during this year. It was agreed that 
the work of the committee would be reviewed at the 1951 meeting of the Council 
and that, if the committee were continued, the determination of its membership 
should come under the regular procedure of the Association, namely, nomination 
. by the Committee on Committees, and that at all times the committee should 
keep in close touch with the office of the Executive Secretary. 

Professor Conyers Read, chairman of the above committee, presented a letter 
from Mr. G. Bernard Noble, chief of the Division of Historical Policy Research 
of the Department of State. Mr. Noble pointed out that the recruitment of his- 
torians through civil service procedures has been unsatisfactory to several of the 
major departments, such as State and Defense, and to the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself. He suggested a committee of historians who would join in a con- 
ference of the interested government departments to see whether a more effective 
and discriminating procedure could be set up to select and enlist historians in 
government service. The choice of the committee was referred to the incoming 
president. (President Schuyler later appointed Frederic C. Lane of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Thomas C. Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Gordon A. Craig of Princeton University.) 

The Managing Editor of the American Historical Review informed the Coun- 
cil that Professor Lawrence H. Gipson was retiring after his five-year term on the 
Board of Editors and that Professor James B. Hedges of Brown University had 
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consented to accept appointment as his successor. The Council indicated its ap- 
proval of this selection. 

As delegate to the Social Science Research Council for a three-year term the 
Council elected Professor Roy F. Nichols, as delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a two-year term, Professor Joseph R. Strayer. In each case 
these delegates are their own successors. In a general discussion the Council in- 
dicated that in its opinion, although the terms of these delegates were a reasonable 
exception to the general rule of tenure (see above), there should be such a rotation 
as would not diminish the value of our delegates to these councils or to the As- 
sociation itself. 

The Executive Secretary then presented the substance of the new law reor- 
ganizing the National Historical Publications Commission under the act amend- 
ing the functions of the office of General Services Administration. In addition to 
two members appointed by the President, one by the Archivist, one by the 
Librarian of Congress, one by the presiding officer of the Senate, one by the 
Speaker of the House, one by the Chief Justice, one by the Secretary of State, one 
by the Secretary of Defense, two were to be elected by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. The Council then elected Julian P. Boyd of Princeton 
University and Guy Stanton Ford. 

Professor W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington reported briefly for 
the Pacific Coast Branch on its membership and sound financial condition. The 
Executive Secretary was directed to send a telegram of good will and good 
wishes to the Branch, which was meeting on the campus of Occidental College 
in Los Angeles, December 27-29. 

The Council after full discussion decided that the issues involved in the con- 
troversy between the Board of Regents and the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia touched issues which could not be passed in silence by an association 
deeply concerned with freedom of teaching, learning, and security of tenure for 
scholars. It was agreed that the matter should be referred to the annual business 
meeting in terms of a resolution which the Council then agreed upon, (See 
p. 742 below.) 

The Council approved the budget for Social Education. Professor Chester 
McArthur Destler of Connecticut College was re-elected to serve with the Execu- 
tive Secretary on the Board of Social Education. 

The Council confirmed the action of the Executive Secretary in securing 
Professor Sherman Kent of Yale University as chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for 1951 and Professor Henry F. Graff of Columbia University as chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements Committee, each chairman being authorized to 
complete the roster of his committee. (Since this action, summons to public 
service has made it impossible for Professor Kent to serve and Professor William 
H. Dunham, jr., of Yale University has been appointed in his place.) 

The Council accepted with appreciation and an expression of gratitude the 
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offer of Professor Taraknath Das in behalf of the Taraknath Das Foundation to 
establish the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 to be given every five years 
“to the author of the best work of scholarship published during the preceding 
five-year period in the field of modern British and British Imperial and Common- 
wealth history, since the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, exclusive of Amer- 
ican colonial history before 1783. Textbooks and elementary narratives will 
not be eligible—the author must be an American citizen and the book must have 
been originally published in the United States. The first award is to be made in 
1951.” The Committee on Committees was authorized to appoint a committee 
to act in 1951. (The following committee has been chosen: Professor Paul Knap- 
lund, University of Wisconsin, chairman, Professor John B. Brebner, Columbia 
University, and Professor George W. Brown, University of Toronto.) 

The Executive Secretary, having duplicated and circulated to the Council a 
letter from the executor of the Matteson estate, was authorized to negotiate and, 
if necessary, to litigate the fixing of a reasonable fee for the executor’s services. 

Dr. Buck reporting for the Library of Congress indicated that the funds given 
by the Association to prepare the Writings on American History for 1948 and, if 
possible, for 1949 would be expended by approximately the first of March. As 
the copy for the 1948 volume has been sent to the printer, the failure of the 
expiration of the funds would leave unfinished the task of proofreading and of 
completing copy for the 1949 volume. The administration of the Library of 
Congress had indicated that it would make every effort to find the necessary 
funds in the sum of $3,600 to continue the services of Dr. Masterson and his 
assistant to the end of the fiscal year of the Library, June 30. The Library is in- 
cluding in its budget request the sum of $10,000 annually for the continuation of 
the preparation of the Writings. It was the sentiment of the Council that its 
members and the members of the Association should do everything they reason- 
ably could to support this request before the appropriate committees of Congress. 
The incoming president of the Association was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee which would stimulate and direct these expressions of interest. 

The Executive Secretary reported that he had been very fortunate in securing 
in Mrs. Esther Murphy a competent person to recopy and reorganize the mass of 
entries for the index of the Writings on American History \eft by Mr. Matteson. 
The income from the Matteson estate so far transferred was sufficient to support 
this work. Volume I, A-K, is now ready, except for the front material, to go to the 
printer. Mrs. Murphy will continue with the more difficult entries, L-Z. Printing 
of these volumes will depend in large part upon the availability of funds through 
the allotment to the Association from the appropriation of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The Council authorized the Executive Secretary to dispose at bargain prices 
several separate Papers of the American Historical Association which have for 
years been stored in the Smithsonian Institution. An announcement of this offer 
will be found in the news section of the Review. (See p. 745 below.) 
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The Council voted to hold the 1953 meeting of the Association in Chicago. 
The meeting in 1951 will be in New York and in 1952 in Washington, D. C. 

The Council elected the following members of the Executive Committee: 
Robert L. Schuyler, chairman; Conyers Read; Samuel E. Morison; Arthur P. 
Whitaker; Solon J. Buck (ex officio); Guy Stanton Ford (ex officio). 

The Council appointed Professors James G. Randall, Leo Gershoy, and Max 
H. Savelle as members of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Under the head of new business the Executive Secretary reported that the 
Director of the Census has indicated that he would welcome a committee of 
historians to advise on historical studies in the field of American immigration. 
Mr. Ford said that it seemed appropriate to make this essentially a joint committee 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and he was authorized to 
proceed with the appointment of such a committee. (The committee as finally 
constituted is O. Fritiof Ander, chairman, Augustana College, Theodore C. 
Blegen, University of Minnesota, Oscar Handlin, Harvard University, Frank L. 
Owsley, University of Alabama, Carl Wittke, Western Reserve University. See 
note, p. 746 below.) 

There being no further business, the Council adjourned. 

Guy Stanton Forv, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STEVENS, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 29, 1950, 4:15 P.M. 


President Samuel E. Morison called the meeting to order with about two 
hundred members present. It was unanimously voted to approve the minutes of 
the last meeting as printed in the April, 1950, issue of the American Historical 
Review (pp. 769-71). 

Mr. Ford read his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. (See 
Pp. 730-35 above.) 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, presented a summary of his report, copies of which 
had been distributed to the members. The motion was made and passed to accept 
the report and to place it on file. (The report will be printed in full in the Annual 
‘Report for 1950.) 

Mr. Stanton Griffis was unanimously re-elected to the Board of Trustees. 

A brief statement on deceased members was given by Mr. Ford reporting the 
deaths of eight life members and thirty-three annual members since December, 
1949. 

The chairman, Professor Robert R. Palmer of Princeton University, gave the 
report of the Nominating Committee. As a result of the mail ballots cast, the com- 
mittee announced the election of the following: 

Members of the Council—Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester and 
Joseph R. Strayer of Princeton University. 
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Members of the Nominating Committee—Carl Bridenbaugh of the University 
of California, Berkeley, Miss Beatrice Hyslop of Hunter College, Robert L. 
Reynolds of the University of Wisconsin, and Richard H. Shryock of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

“For the Presidency of the Association for the year 1951, the committee nomi- 
nated Professor Robert L. Schuyler; for the Vice-Presidency, Professor James G. 
Randall; and for the office of Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck. On motion, the 
Executive Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for all nominees, and they 
were declared elected. ] 

Mr. Ford reported on the following actions taken by the Council at its meet- 
ing (see minutes of the Council meeting, pp. 735-41 above): 

The report of the Committee on Committees; the appointment of Professor 
James B. Hedges as the new member of the Board of Editors; the re-election as 
delegate of Professor Roy F. Nichols to the Social Science Research Council, of 
Professor Joseph R. Strayer to the American Council of Learned Societies, and of 
Professor Chester McArthur Destler on the Board of Social Education; the elec- 
tion of Dr, Julian P. Boyd and Guy Stanton Ford to the National Historical 
Publications Commission; the announcement of the program chairman, Professor 
Sherman Kent,* and the local arrangements chairman, Professor Henry F. Graff, 
for the 1951 mecting; the place of the 1951, 1952, and 1953 meetings; the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee; the report of the ad hoc Committee on His- 
torians and the Federal Government; the disposition of the balance held for the 
Radio Committee ($194.10) and for the Committee on Americana ($543.29); the 
changes in the terms of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship; the ac- 
ceptance of the offer of Professor Taraknath Das to establish the Robert Livingston 
Schuyler Prize; progress of the preparation of the Writings on American History; 
the present status of the Matteson bequest; the report of the ad hoc committee on 
the handling of manuscripts, chiefly personal papers received by depositories; the 
appointment of a committee of five to advise the census director on possible studies 
and publications by the Bureau of Census in the field of American immigration. 

From various sources, including the membership of the Association, the atten- 
tion of the Council and the executive officers has been called during the last year to 
the situation which has arisen on the campus of the University of California. After 
discussion of the interests and responsibilities of this Association as a learned 
society, it was determined by the Council that the controversy in the University 
of California came within the purview of the interests of the American Historical 
Association, Thereupon the Council formulated the following resolution which 
is submitted for the consideration of the Association: 


During the past year the American scholarly world has watched with mount- 
ing concern the actions of the Board of Regents of one of our great universities, 


1 Professor Kent has been summoned to public service and finds it impossible to serve. (See 
“note on Program Committee, p. 745 below.) 
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the University of California. This institution has in the past attained an enviable 
reputation as a leader in research, teaching, and service to the state and nation. 
The relations between its governing board and its staff have contributed much to 
create the atmosphere in which free scholarship can work with security based on 
the fundamental right to tenure for faithful service, and the observance of pro- 
cedures long accepted at California for the appraisal of academic fitness. By a 
series of steps the Board has undermined the good feeling hitherto existing be- 
tween it and the faculty. By replacing tenure with an annual appointment as an 
overhanging threat academic freedom has been imperiled. The American His- 
torical Association at its meeting in Chicago, December 29, 1950, records its con- 
cern at the effect of these policies on the University of California and on higher 
education everywhere. It authorizes its secretary to transmit this expression of 
concern to the members of the Board of Regents of the University of California 
together with its hope that the Board will find it possible to review its recent 
actions dispassionately and find a solution in keeping with its past creditable 
record in the conduct of the university’s affairs. 


The resolution was approved. 

The report of the Pacific Coast Branch was presented by Professor W. Stull 
Holt. 

The following resolutions were submitted by Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols: 


Whereas the Department of State long since embarked upon a scholarly and 
authoritative edition of Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States, 
which has proved a valuable and well-nigh indispensable adjunct to historians, 
international lawyers and practicing diplomats: and 

Whereas the publication of this series has proceeded no further than the date 
1858 and now is in a status of doubtful continuance: 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association urge the Secretary of 
State to resume the necessary editorial work and publication of this series. 


Whereas essential source material for sound historical study of American 
diplomacy is furnished by Foreign Relations of the United States—a series in the 
publication program of the Department of State: and 

Whereas a number of volumes of Documents on British Foreign Policy and 
Documents on German Foreign Policy already have been published, presenting the 
records of those foreign offices for the crucial pre-1939 years while the corre- 
sponding records of the Department of State remain unpublished: 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association hereby commend the 
Department of State for its efforts in presenting the German records and urge 
that this project be continued actively, but also urge, most strongly, that the 
Foreign Relations of the United States no longer shall be allowed to fall in arrears 
and shall, in fact, be brought much closer to date. 


On motion made and carried, the above resolutions were approved. 
Professor Leo Gershoy submitted the following resolution for the Committee 
on Resolutions: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association express its appreciation to 
all those whose co-operation made possible the sixty-fifth annual meeting. In par- 
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ticular, its thanks go to Dr. Stanley Pargellis, chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements, and to the other members of the committee; to Professor 
Fred Harvey Harrington, chairman of the Program Committee, and his associates, 
whose careful planning his produced this rich and diversified program; to the 
directors and the staff of co-operating institutions, such as the Newberry Library 
and the Chicago Historical Society, which have hospitably extended their facilities 
for the edification of the members of the Association; to the Chicago Convention 
Bureau for clerical assistance; to the students from the department of journalism 
of Northwestern University for their aid with publicity; and, not least, to the 
Stevens Hotel in general and, in particular, to Mr. James Collins of the Conven- 
tion Bureau, for its excellent services and its many courtesies. 


This resolution was unanimously approved. 


As there was no further business, Professor Frank M. Anderson moved that 
the meeting be adjourned. 
Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STEVENS, 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER 29, 1950 


Present: Robert L. Schuyler, chairman; Conyers Read; Samuel E. Morison; 
Arthur P. Whitaker; Solon J. Buck (ex officio); Guy Stanton Ford (ex officio). 

Mr. Ford as Executive Secretary presented the results of conferences he held 
that afternoon with members of the ad hoc Committee on Historians and the 
Federal Government. The Executive Committee also had before it the letter of 
the President which had just been read by President Morison. On behalf of the 
Association the Executive Committee accepted the implied commission in the 
President’s letter. It recognized that, first, an important appointment would be 
that of the person in charge of the historical program dealing with current activi- 
ties and agencies. It was understood that this person would be located in the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Executive Committee approved the appointment of 
Messrs. Wayne Grover, Conyers Read, and Guy Stanton Ford as a committee to 
offer suggestions to the Director of the Budget, if requested, as to a possible 
appointee. This service rendered, the committee would dissolve. The incoming 
President and the Executive Secretary were authorized to offer to the head of the 
historial program, when appointed, the advisory services of a committee of his- 
torians to aid in recruiting its staff and to be helpful in any other way the director 
deemed useful to the success of the program. The President and Executive Secre- 
tary were to appoint this second larger committee after consultation with such 
other members of the Council as were available. 

There being no further business, the Executive Committee adjourned. 

Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary 
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American Historical Association 


During the Association’s early years it published, under the imprint of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, an annual volume containing the minutes and the papers read at 
the meetings. The Association has on hand a limited number of Volumes I to V 
(1884-89) inclusive. All are complete except Volume I, which is short two papers 
long out of print. The minutes of the first meeting as well as the list of members 
is in this volume. Many of the papers are by scholars counted today among the 
foremost in our history. These volumes are offered now to members and libraries 
in a clearance sale for $3.50 for the five, postage paid. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to the American Historical Association and sent to the 
office of the Executive Secretary, Study Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The list of members of the American Historical Association, to June, 1950, 
published as part of Volume I of the Annual Report for 1949, is now ready for 
distribution by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Unfortunately, contrary to directions from the office of 
the Association, the Government Printing Office printed no separates of the list 
and only a limited number of extra copies of the volume. These may be pro- 
cured, while they last, for $1.50. 


The Program Committee for the 1951 meeting of the Association in New 
York is now complete: William H. Dunham, jr., Yale University, chairman; 
Evalyn A. Clark, Vassar College; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; 
Louis Gottschalk, University of Chicago; Anatole G. Mazour, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


The sixth annual competition for the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship 
of the American Historical Association for the best original manuscript in Amer- 
ican history will close on June 1, 1951. Established in 1945 for a five-year experi- 
mental period, this fellowship was placed on a permanent footing by action of the 
Council of the Association in December, 1950. The fellowship has a cash value of 
$1,000 and also provides for free publication in the Beveridge series. Honorable 
mention may also be awarded for one or more additional manuscripts, and this 
award too carries with it free publication in the Beveridge series. “American 
history” is interpreted as including the history of the United States, Canada, and 
Latin America. All correspondence, including requests for further information 
and forms of application, should be addressed to Arthur P. Whitaker, Chairman, 
Committee on the Beveridge Fund, 208 College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. (For the fellowship award for 1950, see p. 712 above.) 
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Special attention of members is called to the establishment of a new prize 
accepted by the Council on December 27, 1950, as a gift from the Taraknath Das 
Foundation. The prize, in the amount of $100 and named in honor of Robert 
Livingston Schuyler, will be given every five years “to the author of the best 
work of scholarship published during the preceding five-year period in the field 
of modern British and British Imperial and Commonwealth history, since the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, exclusive of American colonial history before 
1783. Textbooks and elementary narratives will not be eligible—the author 
must be an American citizen and the book must have been originally published 
in the United States. The first award is to be made in 1951.” The committee for 
this award consists of Professors Paul Knaplund, University of Wisconsin, George 
Brown, University of Toronto, John B. Brebner, Columbia University. Com- 
munication' should be made to the chairman, Professor Paul Knaplund. 


The committee authorized at the 1950 meeting of the Council in Chicago to 
advise the Director of the Census on possible historical studies in the field of 
immigration (see p. 741 above) will hold its first meeting in conjunction with 
the April convention of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Cin- 
cinnati. The chairman, Professor O. Fritiof Ander of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois, would welcome suggestions helpful to the committee’s efforts to 
locate private individuals and agencies for the conduct of the special studies 
relating to immigration and related subjects. 


The attention of members is again called to the Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians to be held at the Institute of Historical Research in London, July 
9-14, 1951. The secretary is Taylor Milne, Institute of Historical Research, Senate 
House, University of London, London, W.C.r. He would be happy to receive 
notice of any American historian expecting to attend. 


Other Historical Activities 


Paris was the scene of the first International Historical Congress to be held 
since the war under the auspices of the International Committee of the Historical 
Sciences (August 27 to September 2, 1950). Nearly 1,400 scholars were listed as 
participants, and of these there were more than 60 Americans. The Austrians 
were again present on an official basis. The General Assembly admitted the na- 
tional committees from Spain and Israel, the latter with the explicit understanding 
that Arab historians would be accepted by the Israeli National Committee on the 
same basis as the Jewish historians who currently compose it. The General As- 
sembly also admitted the Verband der Historiker Deutschlands on principle, with 
the understanding that the incoming Bureau would exercise its usual right to 
determine whether the German National Committee is fully representative. In 
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the end, no delegates came from countries behind the iron curtain, although a 
telegram from the president of the Belgrade Academies arrived only at the last 
minute to send the regrets of the Yugoslav delegation that it could not attend. 
The Czech and Polish national committees, however, sent their annual dues on 
the same day, some three weeks before the Congress convened. 

The meetings took place for the most part at the Sorbonne. They began with 
a meeting for all delegates in the Grand Amphitheater, addressed by the min- 
ister of education, M. Lapie, and various others. Thereafter the morning sessions 
were devoted to reports on key developments in different fields during the past 
decade. These were published in a separate volume, distributed in advance. The 
meetings themselves were reserved for discussion, and in the instances where rap- 
porteurs had followed instructions closely the discussions were generally spirited 
and fruitful. The rapporteurs frequently indicated needs and directions for 
further development: the meeting on Slavic studies, for instance, decided to 
create an international commission on Slavic studies, in the tradition of earlier 
commissions under the aegis of the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
and accessible to scholars concerned with the full range of Slavic studies, from 
philology to history and economics. The afternoon meetings were devoted to a 
wide variety of papers of the more conventional type. Some 230 papers of all 
kinds were listed on the Congress program. 

Otherwise the Congress functioned much as did prewar meetings. Basic 
policy is determined by the Bureau (Executive Committee), subject to the ap- 
proval in most cases by the General Assembly. The Bureau normally meets at 
least once a year, and met twice during the Congress. The General Assembly, 
which includes two representatives from each national committee, meets twice 
during each Congress, and as often as needed between Congresses. The Bureau, 
whose members are chosen for five years (the interval between Congresses) had 
the following members elected at Paris: President: Robert Fawtier (Paris); Vice 
Presidents: Sir Charles Webster (London), Nils Ahnlund (Stockholm); Secretary 
General: Michel Francois (Paris); Treasurer: Anton Largiader (Zurich); Mem- 
bres assesseurs (members at large): Heinrich Felix Schmid (Vienna), Frans van 
Kalken (Brussels), Luigi Salvatorelli (Rome), Silvio Zavala (Mexico City), 
Donald C. McKay (Cambridge, Massachusetts); Membres conseillers (former 
presidents of the Bureau): Halvdan Koht (Oslo), Waldo G. Leland (Washington, 
D.C.), Hans Nabholz (Zollikon-prés-Zurich); M. Bosch-Guimpera, observer 
from UNESCO. 

The International Committee has normally sponsored a series of special com- 
missions. Certain of these have now been reactivated, notably those on bibli- 
ography, assemblies of estates, ecclesiastical history, military history, diplomatic 
history, history of social movements, iconography, numismatics, and publications. 
The Commission on Bibliography met under the direction of its new chairman, 
M. Julien Cain, the director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, with Solon J. Buck 
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representing the United States. It was decided to publish the volume for 1950 
of the International Bibliography of the Historical Sciences and then to determine 
what form the Bibliography might best take thereafter on the basis of suggestions 
from each member of the committee. 

It was decided that the International Committee would not revive the Bulletin 
produced before the war but would report its activities and summaries of sig- 
nificant additions to historical knowledge in the Bulletin of the Conseil Inter- 
national de la Philosophie et des Sciences Humaines, of which the International 
Committee of the Historical Sciences forms a part and which is supported by 
UNESCO. : 

The General Assembly accepted the invitation of the Italian National Com- 
mittee to hold the 1955 Congress in Rome, and decided to give subsequent priority 
in its consideration to the invitation of the Swedish National Committee to hold 
the 1960 Congress in Stockholm. It was urged on the Assembly that the date 
of the 1955 meeting be fixed at such a time in September that American scholars 
could attend. The next meeting of the Bureau has been tentatively set for Stock- 
holm in October, 1951, and a second concurrent meeting of the Bureau and the 
General Assembly in Brussels in 1952. It is hoped that a much larger representa- 
tion of American scholars will be present at the Congress in Rome, and that our 
colleagues will make plans where possible to be in Europe that summer. Inquiries 
may be addressed to Donald C. McKay, 127 Littauer Center, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 

The delegates agreed that they were deeply in debt to the French National 
Committee for the vigor which it had brought to the organization of the 1950 
Congress in the face of very real financial and other difficulties. M. Robert 
Fawtier, the president of the French Committee and the new president of the 
International Committee, labored tirelessly and imaginatively in making the ar- 
rangements for the Congress. 


During the recent meeting of the American Historical Association in Chi- 
cago, there was constituted an Ámerican subcommittee of the International Com- 
mission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions. This is 
one of several permanent commissions which have been authorized by the In- 
ternational Congress of Historical Sciences, and was founded in 1933. During 
the meeting of the Congress in Paris, August, 1950, all previously authorized 
commissions were reviewed, and it was decided that the International Commis- 
sion for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions should 
not only be continued but encouraged to further expansion on an international 
basis. Acting in accordance with the views expressed in Paris, the president of 
the commission, Professor Helen M. Cam of Harvard University, called to- 
gether a group of historians during the recent meeting in Chicago. This group, 
reinforced by the expressed support of a number of others unable to be present, 
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agreed to set up an American subcommittee. There are in existence six other 
national subcommittees, in Belgium, England, France, Ireland, Italy, and Spain. 
The purposes of the commission are, first, the encouragement of research and 
publication concerning the origins and development of representative institutions 
and the dissemination of relevant bibliographical information, and, second, the 
support of the publications of the commission which are issued by the Uni- 
versity of Louvain under the title, Etudes présentées a la Commission Interna- 
tionale pour l'histoire des assemblées d'états. It is planned to continue this series, 
under international editorship. Further information concerning the commission 
and its publications may be secured from the secretary of the newly formed 
American subcommittee, Professor William F. Church, Department of History, 
Brown University. 


The Library of Congress has recently published American History and Civil- 
ization: A List of Guides and Annotated or Selective Bibliographies, compiled 
by Donald H. Mugridge, fellow in American history. Mr. Mugridge has com- 
piled a brief list of only twenty pages, but one which covers in its 109 items a 
broad background of topics and subject fields. Free copies of this bibliography 
will be made available to libraries upon request to the Publications Section, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The Library has also published Korea: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in Far Eastern Languages (167 pp. 
$1.15). This work completes the series in which it was preceded by the compila- 
tions of Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in Western Languages 
(155 pp. $1.10) and Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in the 
Russian Language (84 pp., 65 cents). Copies of these bibliographies may be pur- 
chased at the indicated prices from the Card Division of the Library of Congress. 
Another publication recently issued by the Library is Christopher Columbus: 
A Selected List of Books and Articles by American Authors or Published in 
America. This list will supplement the comprehensive bibliography on Columbus 
which was issued in 1891 by the Genoese Center of Columbian Studies in Italy. 
Free copies will be made available to libraries upon request to the Publications 
Section of the Library of Congress. The Library announced on October 29 the 
completion of the joint project of the Library of Congress and the University of 
North Carolina of the microfilming of the official papers of the 48 states. Films 
were made of the legislative, judicial, and executive records of the states, ter- 
ritories, and colonial possessions, and the. collection contains some 2,500,000 
pages or the equivalent of more than 8,300 books of 300 pages each. A guide to 
the contents has been prepared and is available at the Library for $5.00 per 
copy. Positive copies of any reel of the film can be procured for $15 per roo-foot 
reel. The November issue of the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions (Volume VIII, No. 1) is a sesquicentennial issue. Members 
of the staff contributing from the standpoint of their special interests have sum- 
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marized holdings of material printed before 1800 or manuscripts and maps origi- 
nating before that date. The essay by Donald Mugridge on the first purchases of 
books adds an element of interest to what is in sum a contribution to the cul- 
tural history of the United States in the eighteenth century. 


The Historical Division of the National Park Service has prepared and 
published a most interesting and attractively illustrated series of pamphlets on 
historic sites administered by the Park Service. So far eight have appeared: 
Jamestown, Lee Mansion, Hopewell Village, Saratoga, Morristown, Gettysburg, 
Fort McHenry, and the Lincoln Museum (and the house where Lincoln died). 
Not the least of the achievements of Mr. Ronald Lee and his fellow historians in 
the Park Service was their success in convincing the Government Printing Office 
that there is nothing unconstitutional in making pamphlets attractive as well as 
accurate. The pamphlets are obtainable at twenty cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The last letter which George Washington wrote while commander in chief 
of the Continental Army has been added to the series of facsimiles of historic 
documents being issued by the National Archives. The letter is dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1783, and is addressed to Baron von Steuben, a Prussian volunteer who 
served as inspector general of the Army. It praises “de Steuben” for his faith- 
ful services. Other recently produced but previously unannounced facsimiles in- 
clude reproductions of a photograph of Orville Wright making the first airplane 
flight to last over an hour and a letter signed by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
dated January 22, 1907, and addressed to Secretary of War William Howard 
Taft. In the letter Roosevelt emphatically rejects the idea of an American pro- 
tectorate over Cuba and supports independence for Cuba. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park has received the papers of 
Elbert D. Thomas, recently appointed High Commissioner of the Trust Islands 
of the Pacific. They range in date from the time he served as missionary of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, 1907-12, through his service in the United 
States Senate, 1933-50. Herbert C. Pell of Pellbridge, Hopewell Junction, N. Y., 
has also presented his papers to the library. For the most part, they cover the 
period 1930-48, and, in addition to his correspondence with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, they contain his personal correspondence while minister to Hungary and 
Portugal and a member of the War Crimes Commission. 


The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke, a preliminary checklist of the surviving 
writings of John Randolph in manuscript and in print, compiled by William E. 
Stokes, jr., and Francis L. Berkeley, jr., was published recently by the University 
of Virginia Library, as Volume IX in its “Bibliographical Series.” lts issuance has 
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already brought to light more than fifty previously unknown Randolph letters 
in private hands. 


The Reference Division of the Brooklyn College Library has compiled a 
“Subject Index to Chapter Headings in the Cambridge Medieval History” A 
limited number of copies of this mimeographed pamphlet are available for free 
distribution. Address requests to Mrs. Rose Z. Sellers, Chief Special Services Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


The’ New York Public Library in co-operation with the Army Historical 
Office has prepared a tentative list of Unit Histories of World War II. There are 
some 1,200 titles included. After the circulation and revision of this mimeo- 
graphed list, it is planned to prepare a definitive list. Scholars, librarians, and 
publishers who are interested and could possibly supply additional titles may 
get copies of the preliminary bibliography from the New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New York 18, 


The Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has issued and will supply on request the thirty-fourth edition of 
the price list of government publications available in the field of American his- 
tory. It bears the date, August, 1950. 


The University of California has announced the purchase of approximately 
100,000 Japanese, Chinese, and Korean books from the Mitsui Library of Tokyo. 
The books will soon be added to the university’s East Asiatic Library, which 
started in 1947 with 70,000 volumes, and which, with this recent addition, now 
includes approximately 225,000 volumes. 


The first series of Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, containing 
four numbers, has recently been completed and the second series will be forth- 
coming in the near future. Edited by Alexander Baykov and published by the 
department of economics and institutions of the USSR in the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Social Science, University of Birmingham, England, the Bulletins 
aim to provide readers with an analytical summary of material published in the 
Soviet Union on Soviet economic developments. The second series, which will 
also consist of four numbers, will consider the results of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan in all the main branches of the Soviet economy. Each series is priced at £1. 


The initial numbers of two periodicals have come to the editor’s desk recently. 
Their titles suggest their contents and purpose. One is the Italian Letterature 
moderne; Rivista di varia umanita published in Milan under the direction of 
Francesco Flora. The price is $4.00 in the United States. The address is Largo 
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Richini ro, Milan, Italy. The second, Provence historique, is published by the 
Departmental Archives of Marseille. The subscription outside France is 300 
francs and should be addressed to F. Rebuffat, Palais de la Bourse, Marseille, 
France. f : 


As a companion to the catalog of printed diaries on American history prior 
to 1861 edited by William Matthews, Miss Julia Simmons has undertaken to 
prepare a catalogue of manuscript diaries. Her project does not set a terminal date 
as did Matthews”. She would be glad to hear from those having in their posses- 
sion such unpublished diaries. Her address is 406 Seventh Street, Huntington 
Beach, California. 


The Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with the co-operation of the 
* American Council of Learned Societies, is undertaking a second edition of the 
Directory of American Scholars. They hope to produce a directory of about 
25,000 persons in the various fields included in the directory. There is an obvious 
need for such a publication, aad it is equally obvious that the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1942, is out of date. Jaques Cattell, editor of the directory (Lancaster, 
Pa.), and Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, executive director of the A.C.L.S., urge all 
. scholars who have received questionnaires to fill them out promptly. They also 
urge those scholars who were included in the first edition and did not receive 
questionnaires to notify the editor of the directory, who has received some 2,000 
returns which are undeliverable. 


Two important committees are currently studying the nation’s resources in 
specialized personnel. The value of their studies will depend on the co-operation 
of the specialists in all fields:in filling out and returning questionnaires to be 
formulated and distributed. This necessarily vague note has its point in the 
earnest request that readers who receive the inquiries will give them prompt and 
serious attention. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association held its 
annual meeting at Occidental College in Los Angeles December 27-29. Officers 
elected for the year 1951 are John J. Van Nostrand, University of California, 
Berkeley, president; W. Stuli Holt, University of Washington, vice-president; 
John A. Schutz, California Institute of Technology, secretary-treasurer; Harold 
H. Fisher, Stanford University, T. A. Larson, University of Wyoming, Raymond 
Muse, Washington State College, and Richard W. Van Alstyne, University of 
Southern California, members of the Council. John W. Caughey, managing 
editor of the Pacific Historical Review, is ex officio a member of the council also. 
The awards for historical research were as follows: European history: “The 
Gold Coast,” by Sister F. M. Bourret of the San Francisco College for Women, 
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with honorable mention to “The First British Labour Government” by Frederick 
Schneider of Stanford University; American history: “Pietist in Colonial Penn- 
sylvania: Christopher Sauer, Printer 1738-1758” by William R. Steckel of the 
University of Wyoming; Pacific history: “The Admiral Line and Its Competi- 
tors” by Giles T. Brown of Orange Coast College. In 1951 the Pacific Coast 
Branch is again offering $50 prizes in each of these fields. The chairmen of the 
committee on awards for this year are as follows: in European history, Francis J. 
Bowman of the University of Southern California; in American history, Paul S. 
Smith of Whittier College; and in Pacific history, Lawrence Kinnaird of the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists met in. 
Madison, Wisconsin, October y and 10, 1950. “Areas of Cooperation between the 
National Archives and State Archives,” “Church Archives in the United States,” 
and “Recent Developments in Federal Archives Activities” were among topics 
discussed. The officers for 1950-1951 are Philip C. Brooks, president; William J. 
Van Schreeven, vice-president; Roger Thomas, secretary; and Helen L. Chat- 
field, treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the Northern New England Historians Conference 
was held at Dartmouth College at Hanover, New Hampshire, on October 14-15, 
1950. Representatives were present from Amherst, Bates, Bennington, Bowdoin, 
Colby, Dartmouth, Marlboro, Massachusetts, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, New 
Hampshire, Norwich, Smith, St. Anselm’s, and Vermont. The dinner speaker 
on Saturday night, October 14, was Rev. Robert D. Quirk, O.S.B., of St, Anselm’s 
College, who spoke on the topic “The Benedictines—Past, Present, and Future.” 
The problem of communism and academic freedom in the colleges was the sub- 
ject of a Sunday morning roundtable discussion presided over by Professor 
E. C. Kirkland of Bowdoin. 


Northwestern University will offer as a feature of its Centennial Summer Ses- 
sions, the first “Institute on Contemporary Africa” to be organized in the United 
States. Courses will be given in the political and economic problems of Africa, 
African native cultures, African languages, African art, the role of missions in 
Africa, and modern programs of education in Africa. The faculty will include 
Vernon McKay, U.S. State Department; Kenneth L. Little, University of Edin- 
burgh; Harry R. Rudin, Yale University; Joseph Greenberg and Paul Wingert, 
both of Columbia University; and Lyndon Harries, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London. The program is financed through a recent grant to Northwestern 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. For further information, write to Dr. 
Melville J. Herskovits, Director of the Institute, Department of Anthropology, 
Evanston, Illinois. Among the visiting personnel in the department of history 
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for the summer session at Northwestern will be Richard H. Chowen, Ohio: . 
State University, Carlton C. Qualey, Carleton College, and Professor Rudin,” 


The city of Genoa is sponsoring in the week of March 15 a celebration of the 
fifth centennial of the birth cf Columbus in that city. Professor Robert S. Lopez 
of Yale University has accepted an invitation of the committee to read a paper at 
the convocation on March 15. Professor Paolo Revelli, president of the Center 
for Columbus Studies, and the mayor of the city, Dr. Gelasio Adamoli, are in 
charge of the celebration. Papers read at the meeting will appear in a volume 
“Studies on Columbus,” whizh will be published in Genoa on October 12, 1951, 
by the municipal committee for the Columbus celebration. 


The Social Science Research Council has recently announced fellowships and 
grants to be offered in 1951. Of these, three classifications stipulate August 15, 
1951, as the closing date for applications: (1) Predoctoral and postdoctoral Re- 
search Training Fellowships for men and women who have demonstrated ex- 
ceptional aptitude for research and who wish to obtain more advanced research 
training than that which is provided in the usual Ph.D. program. (2) Area Re- 
search Training Fellowships for advanced training in preparation for research 
clearly related to understanding of the contemporary culture of a major world 
area outside the United States. Preference will be given to applications for work 
in the fields of the social sciences, but applications may also be considered for 
work in closely related fields of the humanities and natural sciences which are 
pertinent to an understanding of the people and culture of an area. (3) Travel 
Grants for Area Research for mature scholars of established competence as 
specialists on the contemporary culture of a major world area outside the United 
States. Applications for any oZ the above must be made on forms provided by the 
Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The American Philosophical Society has recently made research grants to the 
following scholars in history and related fields: LaWanda Cox, Hunter Col- 
lege, studies in the history of farm labor in the United States, 1865-1900; Jeter 
Allen Isely, Princeton University, full-length biography of Horace Greeley, 1811- 
42; Alfred P. James, University of Pittsburgh, Benjamin Franklin and the frontier, 
with emphasis on financial investments and landholdings; Norman R. Rich, 
Bucks, England, preparation for publication of diaries, memoirs, and correspond- 
ence of a German statesman; Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania, 
place of business enterprise in the development of the American Southwest and 
Far West in the twentieth century; George Boas, Johns Hopkins University, the 
transcription of a Latin MS., De Marcocosmo by M-A. Trivisano; Richard B. 
Davis, University of Tennessze, edition of the letters passed between the abbé 
Correa, Portuguese minister to the United States, and the Jefferson circle, x812- 
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“* 20; John C. Trever, Council on Religious Education, paleographic studies related 
a to the Dead Sea Scrolls; André B. Delattre, University of Pennsylvania, to locate 
. the original MSS. of the letters of Voltaire and obtain photocopies; Marion E. 
Blake, Bradford, Vermont, study of Roman construction from Augustus to 
Constantine; Erwin H. Ackerknecht, University of Wisconsin, history of the 
Paris Clinical School, 1800-50; Eva-Maria Jung, Georgetown University, biog- 
raphy of Vittoria Colonna. 


_ The ninth annual Carey-Thomas Award, sponsored by the R. R. Bowker 
Company, for a distinguished example of creative American book publishing, 
was given January 4 to the Princeton University Press for The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, edited by Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University librarian. Honorable 
mentions were accorded the McGraw-Hill Book Company for the publication of 
Boswell’s London Journal, edited by Frederick Pottle, and to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press for the new edition of the Columbia Encyclopedia. 


During the week October 10-16, Arnold J. Toynbee delivered four lectures 
at Pomona College, entitled “Human Adaptability and Its Limits,” “The Prob- 
lem of Studying Contemporary History,” “What Is Our Religion?” and “The 
Cold War in the Roman Empire.” 


Felix E. Hirsch, professor of history at Bard College, gave eight lectures under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs in January and 
February, 1951. The lectures dealt with the present political conditions of Ger- 
many and were given before branches of the Institute including Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, and Ottawa. 


Historians and other members of university faculties will be interested to 
learn of the UNESCO gift coupon plan. The United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO is the first to accept the plan. By buying UNESCO gift 
stamps, at 25 cents each, individuals may contribute to the purchase of gift 
coupons in ten-dollar denominations to be sent to educational institutions in 
war-devastated or underdeveloped countries. These institutions use the coupons 
in the regular commercial markets of the world as an international money order 
to obtain a wide range of educational materials. Experience with UNESCO book 
coupons led to the adoption of these gift stamps and coupons as the most prac- 
tical way to provide scientific and audio-visual aids and other needs for institu- 
tions in countries that do not manufacture them. UNESCO maintains priority 
lists of institutions and their specific needs. Groups interested in the UNESCO 
gift coupon plan should write to the National Commission for UNESCO, United 
Nations Building, New York City. Individual requests for stamps cannot be 
handled. When a group has sold the stamps and sent a minimum of $50 to head- 
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quarters, gift coupons will be issued ta the participating organization bearing the 
names of the donor group and the recipient institution. The donor organization ` 
will then mail the gift coupons directly to the institution of its choice for pur- 
chase of specified items of an educational, scientific, or cultural nature. 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, which arranges Ful- 
bright appointments on the professorial level, announces that the following three 
foreign scholars in the field of history are available to interested institutions: ‘Abd 
El Hamid Khaled Hamdy, professor of international relations and economic his- 
tory, Farouk University, Cairc, Egypt; Naguib Mikhail Ibrahim, assistant pro- 
fessor, Faculty of Arts, Farouk I University, Alexandria, Egypt; Dagfinn Mann- 
saker, research scholar, formerly assistant professor in church history, University 
of Oslo. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Lawrence Henry Gipson, research professor of history in Lehigh University, 
will be Harmsworth professor of American history in the University of Oxford 
for the academic year 1951-52. 


Ernst Kantorowicz is visiting professor at Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
during the spring semester. UN 


David Mitrany, of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, has been 
named William Allan Neilson research professor at Smith College for the second 
semester, 


Julius W. Pratt, dean of the graduate school in the University of Buffalo, 
has been named the first incumbent of the Samuel Paul Capen professorship of 
American history, which was recently established as a tribute to the chancellor 
emeritus of the university. 


Arthur C. Bining, editor of Social Studies since 1937, has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is Leonard B. Irwin, principal of the Haddon Heights High School, Had- 
don Heights, New Jersey. Dr. Bining will continue as a member of the editorial 


board. 


Richard H. Heindel, forrrerly executive associate with the Social Science 
Research Council, has been appointed deputy director of the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, Department of State, 
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Franklin Littell, formerly director of Lane Hall, University of Michigan, has 
- been appointed chief of evangelical affairs with the High Commissioner for 
Germany and is now stationed in Frankfort. 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute announces the following changes in the 
history department: Robert Rea has been appointed assistant professor of Euro- 
pean history to take the place of James H. Grisham, who is on leave of absence 
to work on his doctorate at the University of Texas. Joseph Harrison, jr., has 
been appointed assistant professor of American history. M. C. McMillan has been 
promoted to associate professor, and Richard H. Bjurberg has resigned to enter 
the service of the American Red Cross. 


Helen F. Mulvey has been promoted to assistant professor in Connecticut Col- 
lege, Storrs. 


Madeleine Rice has been promoted to assistant professor of history in Hunter 


College. 


Harvey Goldberg and Clifford Morrison have been appointed instructors 
in history in the Ohio State University. 


John P. Cavarnos, of the Institute for Classical Studies, Harvard University, 
has taken over the work at Rutgers University this year of Peter Charanis, who 
is on leave as visiting professor at the University of Wisconsin. Richard P. Mc- 
Cormick of Rutgers has been elected president of the New Jersey Historical 
Society. 


Lowell Ragatz, of Ohio State University, will offer courses in modern im- 
perialism in the 1951 summer session of the University of Southern California. 


John D. Wright, jr., has been named assistant professor of history in Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. 


John Douglas Forbes has been promoted to professor of history and fine 
arts at Wabash College. 


Jack W. Henry, jr., formerly of Hood College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history at Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. 


Recent DEATHS 


By the death of Dr. Randolph Greenfield Adams, on January 4, 1951, in Ann 
Arbor, the historical field lost a great contributor. Not only his family, but a , 
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wide group of friends and associates will regret the passing of this distinguished 
bibliophile and curator of manuscripts and maps, who, since 1923, has been 
director of the W. L. Clemerts Library, a remarkable collection of rare books 
and manuscripts, with stress on the period of the American Revolution. Born 
in Philadelphia, he graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1914, 
served as an assistant in history there, in 1915-1916, was a fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1916-17, and received his Ph.D. in history at Pennsylvania 
in 1920, after serving with the A.E.F. in France, as a second lieutenant in the 
Q.M.C., in World War I. He was a trustee of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Library, and president of the American Bibliographical Society, 1940-41. His 
scholarship record won him membership in Phi Beta Kappa and other honorary 
societies, and he taught history at Trinity College, now Duke University, from 
1920 to 1923. His earlier work, Political Ideas of the American Revolution (1922), 
centered on Benjamin Franklin, won wide recognition from scholars in the 
field. His interest was in the colonial period, and later it spread over the entire 
area of the Americas, and, following the printing of his History of American 
Foreign Policy, in 1924, he added books and manuscript materials to the library’s 
collection, which included greater America, with Canada and Latin America 
within its scope. . 

In his years as director of the W. L. Clements Library, he published many 
volumes of documents, with proper introductory notes, planned numerous ex- 
hibits of historical material, with proper guides and references for the use of ` 
visitors. Among them are to be noted his Passports Printed by Benjamin Frank- 
lyn (1925); his Gateway to American History (1927); The British Headquarters ` 
Maps 1776-82 (1928); Pilgrims, Indians, and Patriots (1928); and Three Ameri- 
canists (1929). In 1929 he was also a visiting professor in Scotland. Further pub- 
lications in historical journals 2s well as continued library official publications 
marked the following years. As director of the Clements Library he was a friend 
and adviser to all who used its sources for research. While he insisted on ac- 
curacy, he was kind to all research workers, and was able to draw on his broad 
fund of experience to help other scholars as both a mentor and a friend. All 
will regret that he will collect no more rare and precious historical materials 
and advise no more seekers among the riches of the library he administered and 
strengthened. 


` Dmitri Daniel Fedotoff White died at Philadelphia on November 20, 1950, 
in his sixty-second year. Dr. White’s long and productive dual career as man of 
action and as scholar began with his graduation at seventeen from the Imperial 
Historico-Philological Institute in St. Petersburg, and at twenty from the Naval 
College in the same city. Therea“ter he succeeded as few men have in reconciling 
two simultaneous careers of intense activity and notable achievement. 

As a man of action, he served successively, under Imperial Russia, as naval 
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officer before and during the First World War, and as diplomat in various posts 
in Washington, London, and Paris; under Great Britain, as naval officer with the 
British fleet in the White and Baltic Seas; under Admiral Kolchak, as naval 
officer in the Siberian river flotillas and in the naval battalions serving on land; 
and finally under Soviet Russia, as technical adviser and administrator with the 
Marine Transport Division and as teacker at the Shaniavsky University in Mos- 
cow. In 1921, he came to the United States and entered the service of the Cunard 
Line, later becoming manager of that company’s office in Philadelphia. In 1939 
he was appointed to a post of large responsibility—chairman of the British Min- 
istry of War Transport for Philadelphia. 

In his career of independent study and research in history, Dr. White pub- 
lished his first article, “Outline of the Mexican Revolution,” in St. Petersburg 
in 1916, in the Morskoi Sbornik (the Russian naval review). Thereafter his 
monographs and special studies appeared in a steady stream in professional, 
literary, and scholarly periodicals in Europe and America. In the United States 
Dr. White studied at the University of Pennsylvania and at Columbia Univer- 
sity, receiving his doctorate from the latter institution in 1944. His dissertation, 
The Growth of the Red Army, publishsd in 1944, was his best-known work of 
scholarship—an excellent book of widely recognized authority. 

After the Second World War, declining health forced Dr. White to con- 


* fine his energies and attention solely to the pursuit of his researches, in which he 


benefited by the constant assistance of his wife. One of his major projects was 
a study of Soviet theories of primitive society, carried forward under a senior 
fellowship of the Russian Institute of Columbia University, but unfortunately 
left unfinished. He was an able scholar, a rich and impressive personality, out- 
standing in the warmth and understanding of his devotion to the country of his 
adoption. 


Albert B. Faust, professor emeritus of German literature at Cornell Univer- 
sity, died February 8 at the age of eighty. He was best known in the historical 
field for his volume, The German Element in the United States (1900), and 
Guide to the Materials for American History in Swiss and Austrian Archives 
(1916). He had been a member of this Association since 1912 and had con- 
tributed articles and reviews to this quarterly. 


George Morton Churchill, professor emeritus of English history, George 
Washington University, died on December 15, 1950, at the age of seventy-six. 


_ Dr. Churchill had served as instructor in history and assistant professor (1908- 


23), professor of history (1923-37), and professor of English history (1937-39). 


Mrs. Dunbar Rowland, widow of the late Dunbar Rowland and a historian 
in her own right, died in Albany, Georgia, on January 6, 1951, in her ninetieth 
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year. She is best known for her two-vo.ume life of Varina Howell, Wife of Jef- 
ferson Davis (1927-31) and the volume on Andrew Jackson’s Campaign against 
the British, or the Mississippi Territory in the War of 1812 (1926). 


Communications 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN Histrortcau REVIEW: 


In a vigorous attack upon certain currents in contemporary American his- 
torical thought (“Some Observations or. Contemporary Historical Theory,” 4m. 
Hist. Rev, LV [ April, 1950], 503-29), Chester M. Destler advances an interpreta- 
tion of the genesis and structure of the “new historiography” (subjectivist-rela- 
tivist-presentism) based upon a rather stariling manipulation of the evidence. 
Even the triple-plated label which Destl=r fastens upon the “new historiography” 
is designed to arouse an appropriate psychological aversion to the sinister threat 
which lurks beneath this term. Who wants to be branded with epithets like 
“subjectivist” and “relativist,” which are as emotionally charged as certain other 
terms current in the language of politica. controversy? Who wants to be identified 
with something as mysterious and ill-defined as “presentism”? Putting aside for 
the moment the question of terminology, let us examine some of the evidence 
which Destler, as an apologist for the objectively scientific, empirical method, 
marshals against the devil's advccate. 

As might be expected, the real threat to the sound traditions of American 
scholarship comes from foreign shores. Destler hastens to assure his fellow 
scholars that “the major, if not initial, impetus has come from the prolific pen of 
Benedetto Croce” (p. 504). The philoscphy of pragmatism is indicated as an ac- 
cessory before the fact inasmuch as it has predisposed some American historians 
to a hasty and uncritical acceptance of a European relativist historiography (p. 
508). But there can be no question that the new historiography is essentially 
Crocean: “Perhaps because the first im>ortant American historians in sympathy 
with the movement went directly to Croce for inspiration, as did Carl Becker 
and Charles A. Beard, the new historical theory was transmitted to our shores 
in a form not far removed from its in:tial formulation at his hands” (p. 506). 

For a brief moment Destler appears to waver in his determination to fix sole 
responsibility for the dangerous “Copernican revolution” in historical thought 
upon Croce. Perhaps such a unilateral assertion might not be readily acceptable 
to American historians who have not in the main shown themselves to be passion- 
ate disciples of any explicit philosophy. Moreover, it might be prudent to recog- 
nize that forces other than Croce were at work in the intellectual history of the 
twentieth century. The modified thesis aow holds that the advocates of the new 
historical theory, abandonirg the natural sciences as the basic model and orienta- 
tion for historical research and writing. “urge us now to accept as the ultimate 
justification and controlling frame of reference for historical studies in the 
United States certain concepts that derive from metaphysical idealism, Freudian 
psychology, and Marxism” (p. 5c6). But for Destler this is just so much window- 
dressing; responsibility for the regrettable deviation in American historical 
thought must rest squarely with Croce. “What is left,” Destler concludes, “as 
a basis for historical operations, if we must discard as unsound the theoretical 
presuppositions of the new historiography? We have what we had before Croce’s 
system was imported from Europe and what we have been developing in prac- 
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= since: history as an increasingly mature, empirical discipline. . .” (p. 
526). 

The thesis that Becker, Beard, Read, their followers, and, apparently, by im- 
plication, all those who have turned away from the once dominant ideal of scien- 
tific history,* as well as J. H. Randall and Dewey, are Croceans or derive from 
Croce is simply fantastic. No one who has devoted serious attention to Croce’s 
philosophy would claim so much for his influence. No one who is acquainted with 
the theoretical writings of American historians and with Croce’s storicismo would 
claim that the former are substantially compatible with the latter. Although 
Beard had warm praise for Croce’s historical theories, his own theoretical writ- 
ings are certainly more influenced by modern German historians than by Croce; 
the controlling ideas, terminology, and sociological overtones are alien to the 
spirit of Croce's storicismo, The occasional frosty reference by Becker to Croce 
hardly indicates a sympathetic acceptance of his ideas.? The question of relation- 
ship of Becker to Croce, incidentally, casts an interesting light on Destler’s method 
of establishing evidence. According to Destler, internal evidence suggests but 
does not prove that the early part of Becker’s essay “Mr. Wells and the New 
History,” written in 1921, was inspired by Croce’s Theory and History of 
Historiography, which appeared in an English translation during the same year 
(Destler, p. 503, n. 3). (Fully a year after the publication of Becker’s essay, his 
review of Croce’s volume appeared in the New Republic, XXX [Apr. 5, 1922], 
383.) A moment later, with supreme insouciance he asserts that “Gershoy does - 
not note the influence of Croce’s presentism on Becker” (p. 504). Without a 
shred of evidence added to the previous statement, the influence which was there 
only suggested and not proved by internal evidence now becomes indisputable 
fact. Why does Destler make no reference to Becker’s early article “Some Aspects 
of the Influence of Social Problems and Ideas upon the Study and Writing of 
History” (Am. Jour. of Sociology, XVIII [1912-13], 641-75)? Would it have 
upset his neat chronological pattern? 

There is nothing in Destler’s article to suggest that Croce’s concept of history 
exerted any influence on American historians before 1921, when the English 
translation of his Teoria e storia della storiografia appeared. It would seem, then, 
on the basis of Destler’s own arguments, that the idea and practice of scientific 
history reigned supreme among American historians until that date. This cer- 
tainly flies in the teeth of the evidence presented by such competent historians 
as W. Stull Holt (op. cit.) and H. S. Commager (The American Mind [New 
Haven, 1950], pp. 277-309). The decline of the Rankian tradition of scientific 
history is signalized as an independent process in the works of America’s own 
historians, from Turner’s essay on the “Significance of the Frontier in American 
History” to Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution and Parring- 
ton’s Main Currents of American Thought. 

A worth-while study of the influence of Croce on American historians would 
have required a far more subtle analysis and comparison of Croce’s philosophical 
and historical studies and the writings of the American historians than is apparent 
in Destler’s article. Certainly one might have expected something more than a 
passing familiarity with Croce’s writings. Yet an examination of the passages 

1 For the decline of this ideal see W. Stull Holt, “The Idea of Scientific History in Amer- 
ica,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1, 352-62. 

2Carl L. Becker, Progress and Power (Stanford, 1936): “A small company of Neo- 


Hegelians, with Benedetto Croce as its spokesmen, remain confident that the Idea will see us 
through; but the world is in no mood to heed, even if it could understand, this survival of 


nineteenth century idealism” (p. 5). 
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in which Destler refers specifically to Croce reveals a careless use of evidence 
that does little credit to an apostle of objectivist-empirical-scientific historiog- 
raphy. 

In opening his attack on Croce, Destler charges that the major contribution 
to the deformation of American historical thought came from “the prolific pen 
of Benedetto Croce” (p. 504). Although several pages later (p. 517) Croce’s 
pen is still prolific, Destler cites only the English translations of three works 
by Croce, the Teoría e storia della storiografia, the Storia come pensiero e come 
azione, and the Contributo alla critica di me stesso. (Though only a minor de- 
tail, it should be pointed out that tke titles of the English translations of the 
last two works are misleading.) There is not a word to indicate that discussions 
most pertinent to the subject may be found elsewhere in the four volumes of 
Croce's Filosofia dello spirito, in the thirteen volumes of the Saggi filosofici, in 
the thirty-eight volumes of the Scritt di storia letteraria e politica, and even in 
the three volumes of the Scristi varii. To plead the material limits of a short 
essay is hardly justified; the references to the three works mentioned are of the 
most generic nature, and the comments on Croce do not show any signs of a close 
study of the works. 

The specific remarks about Croce warrant inspection, given the crucial im- 
portance of Croce’s position for Destler’s argument. An entire paragraph devoted 
to Croce contains a series of szartling propositions based presumably on the en- 
tire documentation cited on page 507, but in fact limited to passages from an 
essay by Richard V. Burks (“Benedetto Croce (1866—),” in Some Historians 
of Modern Europe (Chicago, 1942], ed. by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, pp. 66-99) 
and from G. A. Borgese’s controversial Goliath. Croce is virtually excommunicated 
on the grounds that he is “abysmally and contemptuously ignorant of modern 
science, . .” (p. 504). The only support for the charge is found in a passage from 
Burks: “today Croce is the only outstanding philosopher who is ignorant of or 
indifferent to science, which, as a means of grappling with reality, he persistently 
subjects to contemptuous ridicule” (Burks, p. 68). Naturally, no supporting 
evidence is given. The accusation echces, perhaps unwittingly, the heated and 
undiscerning polemics of the anti-Croceans of forty years ago; these mistook 
or misrepresented Croce’s criticism of the legitimacy of the methods of the 
natural sciences in the sphere of the humanistic disciplines as a condemnation 
of the natural sciences in themselves. 

Relying again on Burks, Destler asserts that Croce was a “former positivist 
historian turned neo-Romanticist philosopher under the influence of Vico, De 
Sanctis, Marx, and Hegel” (p. 504). With respect to Croce’s alleged positivism, 
Burks had written that Croce did “considerable research abroad, especially in 
Germany, where he acquired a knowledge of positivist historical method .. .” 
and that he reveled in “an erudite pcsitivism” (Burks, p. 68). Burks’s ultimate 
authority, ignoring the secondary sources, was Croce’s Contributo alla critica 
di me stesso, What Croce actually said was that for some years after his return 
to Naples in 1886, he lived in a-world of libraries and archives, “wholly devoted 
to erudite studies, also traveling in Germany, Spain, France and England, but al- 
ways as a man of letters [da erudito e da letterato]. . .” (Contributo alla critica 
di me stesso [new ed., Bari, 1045], p. 20). To confuse mere erudition and the 
toil of archival research with positivism is to misunderstand completely the his- 
tory and significance of positivism. Croce states explicitly that in these years 
Platonic-scholastic-Herbartian influences kept him free from “the associationism, 
positivism, and evolutionism” and frora “the naturalism and materialism” domi- 
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nant in the time of his youth (2bid., p. 39). In a half-century of studies and 
polemics concerning Croce, no evidence has yet been advanced to indicate ariy 
error in his self-analysis. At any rate, in 1893, at the age of twenty-seven Croce 
wrote his first philosophical study, “La storia ridotta sotto il concetto generale 
dell’arte.” The furious rejoinders of genuinely positivist historians like Pasquale 
Villari clearly testify that they had no trouble recognizing an adversary. As 
for presumed influences, it should be pointed out that only subsequently did 
Croce begin his studies of Marx and Hegel (2bid., pp. 25-26, 40-45; Croce, 
“Come nacque e come mori’ il marxismo teorico in Italia (1895-1900),” in ap- 
pendix to his Materialismo storico ed economia marxistica [7th ed., Bari, 1944], 
pp. 269 ff.). 

Of Croce as a “neo-Romanticist philosopher under the influence of Vico, De 
Sanctis, Marx, and Hegel,” Destler’s authority had said: “The thinkers who 
really influenced the construction of Croce’s systematic philosophy were Vico, 
De Sanctis, Marx, and Hegel” (Burks, p. 69). This philosophy was “part of the 
rising tide of Neo-Romanticism. . .” (ibid., p. 66). As a warm admirer of Arthur 
O. Lovejoy, Destler should have informed his readers what meaning he attached 
to neo-Romanticism in this context. Had not Lovejoy insisted that the confusion 
of terminology and of thought in the discussions of Romanticism had been and 
still was “copiously productive of historical errors and of dangerously undis- 
criminating diagnoses of the moral and aesthetic maladies of our age” (Essays 
in the History of Ideas [Baltimore, 1948], p. 234)? Or perhaps Destler sub- 
scribes to the Lasserre-Seilliere-Babbitt-More thesis “that something called Ro- 
manticism is the chief cause of the spiritual evils from which the nineteenth 
century and our own have suffered. . .” (zbid., p. 233). Croce is the chief cause of 
the evils afflicting contemporary American historical thought; ergo Croce is a 
neo-Romanticist. In its present context such a label serves only to inform the 
reader by indirection that Croce is not a product of English utilitarianism nor 
does he derive immediately from Descartes. 

The next brush-stroke in the intellectual portrait of Croce is yet another 
flimsy paraphrase of the ever-present secondary source. Destler: “As a young 
man he [Croce] plunged into the incipient revolt of the nineties against posi- 
tivism, naturalism, and realism” (p. 504). Burks: Croce’s personal intellectual 
crisis of the nineties “meant merely that he was alive to the incipient revolt in 
western thought against positivism, naturalism and realism” (Burks, p. 69). One 
may well ask whether Croce’s revolt was a function of the cultural temper of the 
nineties or whether it was a result of the influence of Croce’s four mentors. In 
the latter case Destler should have studied Croce’s intellectual development with 
greater care (see above). In the former case it would have been necessary to show 
what forces were at work in the “revolt of the nineties” and what was Croce’s 
relationship to these forces. 

From this revolt Croce “emerged an outstanding exponent of the new 
philosophy which stressed impressionism in the arts, violence as a mode of social 
action, subjective activism for the individual, the supreme consideration of 
success in public affairs, and relativity in values (Destler, p. 504). Just where in 
our century can one find the “new philosophy” with precisely this program? 
Certainly not in Croce. Exactly where in the thousands of pages that Croce has 
written is the evidence to support these categorical assertions? Instead of con- 
sulting the readily available and abundant primary sources, Destler again con- 
tents himself with his dependable secondary sources. According to Burks, Croce 
emphasized “the importance of action, the autonomy of politics, and the rela- 
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tivity of values” (Burks, p. 71); “he was much preoccupied with the notion that, 
in politics, the only standard is success” {ibid., pp. 70-71). As for the justification 
of violence, “at least he translated Sorel’s Reflection on Violence and accom- 
panied the book with a flattering preface” (ibid., p. 70). Borgese had written 
that Croce “embraced the Machiavellian theory of the state,” arguing that “po- 
litical activity is a separate faculty of the human mind ... subject . . . to the 
test of success alone” (Goliath, p. 297). To explore all the ambiguities contained 
in these statements would require too lengthy a digression, but it is significant 
that the statements are in no case controlled by direct reference to Croce's writ- 
ings or to specific passages in those writings. Burks’s only attempt at documenta- 
tion is easily confuted; Croce did not translate Sorel's volume, and his “fatter- 
ing” preface was actually a review of several other works by Sorel, written two 
years before the publication of the translation (G. Sorel, Considerazioni sulla vio- 
lenza, tr. by A. Sarno [Bari, 1999], pp. v-xxvii). 

It is odd that Destler’s only disagreement with his principal source, Burks, 
concerns the theory of art. Destler has labeled this as “impressionism” although 
Burks had stated that “Croce derived his expressionistic theory of art...” from 
De Sanctis and that “expressionistic art was defying the tenets of impressionism” 
(Burks, p. 69). The contradiction is patent. Did Destler misread his source? If 
Croce’s aesthetics is declared tc be “impressionistic,” the term has been emptied 
of all its former meanings in the history of art and assigned an arbitrary, un- 
defined signification. 

The attempt.to demolish and discredit Croce is not completed, however, un- 
til he hes been properly anathematized on political grounds. Having established 
the role of Croce in the new philoscphy, Destler marshals his attack in three 
charges: (1) “in this manner” Croce, espousing the “new philosophy,” “helped 
lay the intellectual foundations of Italian Pascism—which he supported in its 
early years” (p. 504); (2) “American relativists have neglected to indicate... 
the intimate relation that the new Continental historiography has borne to the 
origins of Fascism” (p. 525); and (3), “the adoption of the subjectivist-presen- 
tist-relativism as the basic historical theory contributed to the rise of Fascism 
and Nazism and their conquest of the universities” (p. 525). What do Burks 
and Borgese say? According to the former, Croce’s philosophy “in a sense... 
had prepared the way for Fascism, emphasizing as it did, the importance of 
action, the autonomy of politics, and the relativity of values” (Burks, p. 71). 
Besides, “it was part of the rising tide of Neo-Romanticism, which latterly found 
political expression in Fascism; indeed, a former disciple [Borgese] of the phi- 
losopher argues that the Italian dictator borrowed many of his ideas from Croce’s 
writings” (1bid., p. 66). According to this “disciple” of Croce, “until 1924 he 
more or less heartily supported Fascism” (Borgese, Goliath, p. 296). “All the 
books and essays of Croce had played into the hand of Mussolini, and no sub- 
stantial objection to Fascism and Nationalism was visible in the theory idolizing 
the state as the embodiment cf the divine . . . contending that the nation is the 
ultimate dialectical synthesis of individual and universal” (¿bid., pp. 299-300). 

To establish the validity of his first contention, Destler would have to prove, 
as he has not, that Croce espoused the “new philosophy” which he attributes to 
him (see above); that the avowed “intellectual foundations of Italian Fascism” 
were operative in the Fascist rise to power and not a posterior rationalization; and 
that the concepts attributed to the “new philosophy” were actually consonant with 
the intellectual scheme of Fascism. Impressionism in the arts, subjective activism 
for the individual, violence as a mode of social action, and relativity in values 
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are not doctrines entirely compatible with the organismic, totalitarian theory of 
the Fascists. The second contention, which is actually subsumed under the first, 
and the third are dependent upon the validity of the passages quoted above from 
Burks and Borgese. To prove that Croce's philosophy “in a sense ... had pre- 
pared the way for Fascism,” Burks would have been obliged to demonstrate, as 
he did not, that “the importance of actions, the autonomy of politics, and the 
relativity of values” are factors incompatible with the forms of democratic action. 
The second passage in Burks is an explicit paraphrase of the second passage 
quoted from Borgese. The latter, of course, offers no documentation to sustain 
his charge that Croce's writings played into the hands of Mussolini. He at- 
tributes to Croce a theory idolizing “the state as the embodiment of the divine” 
and the nation as “the ultimate dialectical synthesis of individual and universal.” 
This is absurd: not a line can be cited from Croce's writings to support such a 
thesis. I£ Destler and Burks had carefully tested the competence of Borgese as 
an authority on Croce's philosophy, they would have treated his pronounce- 
ments with greater circumspection. 

There remains the alleged support that Croce gave to Fascism in its early 
years (according to Destler) or until 1924 (according to Borgese). The matter 
is not as simple as these writers would have it appear. Croce himself, in an 
autobiographical note written in 1934 and published only in 1945, refers to a 
first moment of nonparticipation and reserve before entering into a resolute and 
continued opposition in 1924 (Coniributo, p. 72, n. 1). The reasons why Croce 
did not immediately enter the opposition upon the advent of the Fascists are 
clearly set forth in a memoir on his relations with Mussolini, written in 1944 
(Nuove pagine sparse, serie prima [Naples, 1949], pp. 61-65). At worst, Croce 
can only be charged with an error in political judgment, an error shared by al- 
most everyone in the Western world. Whether there was a serious possibility in 
the period from the March on Rome to the Matteotti crisis that the liberal in- 
stitutions and organization of the state might yet survive the violence and 
arbitrary acts of the Fascists will be for the historians of the period to decide. 
During this period three interviews granted by Croce to Italian newspapers 
attracted considerable attention. (Giornale d'Italia, Oct. 27, 1923, and July 10, 
1924; Corriere italiano [Rome], Feb. 1, 1924. These interviews are reprinted 
in Croce, Pagine sparse, IL, 371-79.) If avowed anti-Fascists drew little comfort 
from certain of Croce’s remarks, the strong reservations Croce made with respect 
to Fascism infuriated the Fascist press. Typical of the tenor of this press was an 
article of July 10, 1924, published in the Popolo d'Italia of Milan with the title 
“The late Benedetto Croce.” (There is an interesting collection of these press at- 
tacks in Volumes XXVI and XXVII of a Miscellany of Writings concerning 
Croce, in Croce’s private library.) 

A few more points concerning Croce’s historical concepts proper remain 
to be clarified. While laying the intellectual foundations for Fascism, Destler 
states, “Croce inconsistently embraced Hegel’s idealism which identified all ex- 
istence with intellectual activity” (p. 505). A study of Croce’s Filosofia della 
pratica (1908), not to mention any other works, earlier or later, might have 
persuaded Destler that there is much more in Croce’s philosophical vision than 
mere intellectualism. Perhaps Destler would have been more guarded in his as- 
sertion if he remembered that, long ago, Miguel de Unamuno hailed Croce’s 
concept of the economic, the sphere of vitality, as one of the great achievements 
of modern philosophical thought. 

According to Destler, Croce’s view on history “became important for historica) 
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practice when Croce turned against Mussolini in Italy and in a series of major 
historical works sought to demonstrate the validity of his historical theory and 
to harmonize it with liberal-positivist history (Destler, p. 505). Destler does not, 
in this instance, refer to Burks (an oversight?). Croce's histories, the Storia 
d'Italia, the Storia d'Europa, and the Storia come pensiero e come azione, Burks 
had written, “are also attempts to reconcile Neo-Romantic and liberal-positivistic 
conceptions of history” (Burks, p. 72). Confronted with such strange assertions, 
one can only ask: What, in concrete terms, do these writers mean? What is 
meant by “liberal-positivist” history? Where in Croce's mature works is there 
to be found this duality of neo-Romantic and liberal-positivistic conceptions, how- 
ever these may be defined? 

One final roundhouse blast at the new historiographers: “Neither did the 
followers of Croce or Meinecke and Heussi, nor do now those of Becker, Beard, 
and Read appear able to see in advance that once they have made their cherished 
theory the acknowledged basis of historical studies, and accepted the principle 
of control in the interest of unity of be:ief, they have transformed history into an 
instrument of propaganda and surrendered it in advance to whatever power group 
gains control . . . and have denied to minorities the right to invoke in their be- 
half the facts and interpretations of history as the disinterested arbiter between 
all elements in a free society” (Destler, p. 525). When has Croce ever accepted 
the principle of control in the interest of unity of belief? Who are the followers 
of Croce who have accepted this principle and transformed history into an in- 
strument of propaganda? Who in all the group mentioned above has ever con- 
ceded that the domain of history belongs exclusively to the political majorities 
or power groups controlling a state? Finally, how can these astounding conclu- 
sions be drawn from Croce’s theory of history? 

If historians are asked to take seriously the sundry assertions catalogued in 
this paper, they have a right to expect of the writers a thorough knowledge of the 
sources and careful documentation. 


Istituto italiano di studi storici, Naples, Italy James Moceri 
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John D. Rockefeller—Robber Baron or Industrial Statesman? 

Roosevelt, Wilson, and the Trusts 

Pragmatism and American Culture 

The New Deal—Revolution or Evolution? 

Industry-wide Collective Bargaining—Promise or Menace? 


Each about 125 pages Price $1.00 


D. E. Heath and Company 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON 16 MASSACHUSETTS 








IDEAS AND MEN 


The Story of Western Thought 

by Crane Brinton, Harvard University 

Western man's mind and thought from Greek and Hebrew origins to the 
present are treated in a modern way in this new book about Ideas, Attitudes 
and Trends. Names and details are subordinated to a profound and readable 
study of the cosmological and ethical questions men have examined in all 
Western literature, art, philosophy, theology, and to a degree, natural science. 
It will make studen:s conscious of the complexities, difficulties and impossi- 
bilities of “perfect” solutions to these problems for which history gives back- 
ground, depth and focus. 

Published 1950 608 pages BA” x 834" 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT 


By Julius Pratt, University of Buffalo 

How the United Stztes gained, governed, and in part gave away a colonial 
empire. The only text today devoted exclusively to American overseas expan- 
sion, it offers, in great detail, the motives and methods of our growth beyond 
the 3-mile limit, as well as the objectives and techniques used in governing 
these insular possessions. Also included is a timely account of those Pacific 
areas now under American jurisdiction. 

Published 1950 460 pages 534” x 814” 


WESTERN AMERICA, Second Edition 


By L. R. Hafen and C. C. Rister 
The new Second Edition spells out the central role of the West in the evolu- 


tion of the United States. It further traces the cycle of early exploration and 
conquest to the present day West. Two new chapters have been added on 
urban growth and the oil industry of the West. Revisions have been made 
throughout, including an improvement of the maps, charts and illustrations. 

Published 1950 716 pages 6” x g” 


THE WEALTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


A History of their Economic Life 


By James A. Barnes, Temple University , 
This significant text presents the history of American economic development 


from colonial days tə the present, explaining our steadily rising standard of 
living as an achievement of the total population. The text reviews the tradi- 
tional and current structure and function of the American economic insti- 
tutions. The growing responsibilities of the United States in the world com- 
munity are considered along with full coverage of the social, cultural and 
political heritage which have contributed to the United States’ national 
wealth and freedom. 

Jone 1949 910 pages 6” x 9” 


THE FAR EAST 


A History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia 

By Paul H. Clyde, Duke University 

A timely and authoritative text that is more than a history of the Far East. It 
covers the political and sccial background, the international relations of China 
and Japan for the last 100 years. The author shows very clearly the part 
America has had, and will have in the destiny of modern Eastern Asia. 
Published 1948 862 pages BIA" x 834" 


Send for your copies today! 
PRENTICE-HALL INC. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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AAICEDIANIS 


In a time of war and revolution 
what should Americans read 
if not the greatest philosopher 
of political freedom and morality 
the Anglo-American world has known? 


Ross J. S. Hoffman and Paul Levack 


“A notable achievement. ... This book deserves the widest 
possible dissemination because in these troubled times there 
is essential need to get back to fundamentals of political 
liberty which were incomparably defined by Burke.” 
—RAYMOND MOLEY 


“One of the chief values of the book is to show Burke in 
the perspective of our time, which makes him almost a 
prophetic figure—certainly a most precious guide in our 
own perplexities.” —SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


“It brings together from scattered and half-forgotten 
sources just those portions of Edmund Burke’s numerous 
writings which have a direct and illuminating bearing upon 
the political concepts and practical applications of liberty, 
tolerance, and national self-determination . . . in the middle 
of the twentieth century.” —CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


XXXVI, 536, X PAGES 
$4.75 wherever books are sold, or write the publisher 


ALFRED «A+ KNOPF, Inc.,501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
RANCEIDA: 
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1950: BORZOI BOOKS ON HISTORY 


Since, in the summer of 1909, I attended one of the very early classes of 
Carlton Hayes at Columbia, I have had a passionate interest in history and a 
great liking for historians, many of whom I count among my friends. 


So it is not surprising that in 1950 we published some very distinguished and 
interesting books by histcrians, all of them—and I stress this, because so many 
European authors have always been on our list—young Americans. 


Merrill Jensen, Professor at the University of Wisconsin, wrote in The New 
Nation the definitive acccunt of the first years of the United States from 1781 to 
1789. 

H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard in a most provocative and profound small 
volume entitled An Essaz for our Times considered the struggle between the 
United States and the Soviet Union as but one aspect of the crisis of Western 
culture. “In writing and composition” this book is, according to the Political 
Science Quarterly, “an artistic masterpiece.” 


William B. Willcox is Associate Professor of History at the University of 
Michigan. His Star of Empire is an extremely well-written and consistently in- 
teresting account of Britain as a World Power from 1485 to 1945. Here is a 
young historian to watch—a sound scholar who can really write. 


Frank Tannenbaum cf Columbia produced in Mexico what is, I think, the 
best and most understanding arcount of that country which has yet appeared in 
English. It is not a cheerful bock. 


And speaking of Latin America and of Mexico in particular, the man who 
is perhaps Mexico’s most distinguished living citizen—an educator, a philosopher, 
a diplomat, makes his first appearance in English in the slender volume, The 
Position of America and Other Essays, which Mildred Adams says “are classics 
in the Reyes’ portfolio, with a value which is more than transitory.” 


From the time we first published it in 1931, William L. Langer’s European 
Alliances and Alignmenis has been recognized as a classic in diplomatic history. 
For the new edition—Fall, 19,0—Langer added extensive bibliographies cover- 
ing the literature of the last twenty years. Thus a good book enters the third 
decade of its career. 


The year saw the publication of two enormous volumes which had been many 
years in preparation. While primarily college text books, Robert R. Palmer's 
A History of the Modern Worid and Twentieth Century Europe by C, E. Black 
of Princeton and E. C. Helmreich of Bowdoin are handsome, well-written, well- 
mapped, and well-illustreted books that will delight any reader interested in 
European history. 


Finally, on this list belongs Understanding History by Louis Gottschalk, an old 
friend at the University cf Chicago, and, incidentally, like Robert Palmer, men- 
tioned above, a one-time student of Carl Becker at Cornell. (It might be worth 
your while, considering the state of the contemporary world, to read and ponder 
Becker’s How New Will the Better World Be? first published in 1944, if you 
aren’t already familiar with it.) Gottschalk attempts to show, and I think suc- 
ceeds admirably, how the historian works and how history is written. And in 
doing this, he gives the layman an illuminating guide to intelligent reading of 


our recorded past. 
j , 
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BEEING ALESIS PE, 
THE EUROPEAN WORLD 


A Historical Introduction 
by PAUL FARMER, University of Wisconsin 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD is a new textbook for the course in 
Western civilization. Designed for the college freshman, it is written in a 
clear, straightforward style, and is carefully mapped and well illustrated. 
In scope and emphasis it represents a new departure—a synthesis of ap- 
proaches presently in wide use in introductory history courses. By treating 
ancient and medieval history, the history of modern Europe, and the his- 
tory of civilizations in all parts of the world, this book incorporates the 
advantages of these several approaches while using as its principal theme 
the evolution of Europe and its expansion around the globe in the mod- 
ern period. 


From its origins in Egypt and Mesopotamia, through the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and Reformation, to the middle of the eighteenth century 
the author traces the growth of the European world. He combines Euro- 
pean and world history in such a way as to make an integrated whole 
while keeping the course within reasonable limits and making it possible 
for the student to understand the main lines of historical development 
throughout the world in modern times. 


CONTENTS 
I. Introduction IX. The Emergence of the Modern Eu- 


II. The Origins of Western Civilization topean World 
Ill. The Roman Empir X. The Dawn of Modern Times f1] 
: e Roman ire 


IV. The Emergence of Europe XI. The Dawn of Modern Times [IT] 
XII. The Entrance of the Europeans into 


V. The Medieval European Civilization the Far East 

VI. The Medieval Kingdoms [I] XIII. Latin America: The Colonial Period 
VIL: The Medieval: Kingdome [IL] XIV. North America : The Colonial Period 
VIII. Trade and Towns in the Middle Ages Appendixes Index 


Just published. 656 pages, 34 illus., 30 maps; $5.00 text 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, P ublisher 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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Long out of ca available 
in revised, up-to-date editions 


These Two Classics By 
WILLIAM L, LANGER 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES 
AND ALIGNMENTS 


This brilliant history of European diplomacy from 1871 
to 1890—unparalleled in any language—presents the evo- 
lution of the European states system, and shows how 
individual leadership, together with strong economic, 
nationalistic, and military currents, welded the major 
powers first into the Bismarckian system and then irito 
the rival Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. 


Second Edition, with 48 pages of Supplementary Bibli- 
ograpbies. xiii, 510, xiv pages. $7.50 


THE DIPLOMACY 
OF IMPERIALISM 


Carrying on the study of European diplomacy from 
1890 to 1902 this volume covers one of the most con- 
fused periods of pre-war diplomacy, during which the 
tide of imperialism brought the great powers to the 
brink of major crises in the Near East, in Africa and in 
the Far East. Many of these crises have never been 
adequately studied before. They are here analyzed as 
problems in themselves and as part of the general inter- 
national picture. Specially drawn maps illustrate the 
particular problems discussed in the text. 


Second Edition, with a New Preface and 46 pages of 
Supplementary Bibliographies. xxii, 797, xxii pages. $8.50 


IECUETED 
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Ai all bookstores 


ALERED A- KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
Revised Edition, 1951 


I. The Establishment of the Nation Through the Civil War 
IL. The Expansion of the Nation, 1865-1950 


RALPH VOLNEY HARLOW 


In response to the great demand for an up-to-date revision of this popular text Professor 
Harlow has rewritten and expanded the material on World War II and brought the 
discussion down to the present fighting in Korea. He also includes new chapters on 
“Postwar Foreign Relations” and “Postwar Domestic Problems.” 


VOLUME I 21 pages $4.75 
VOLUME II 716 pages $5.25 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, Third Edition 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS Yale University 


This Third Edition of a scholarly and distinguished text covers the diplomatic history 
of the United States from the backgrounds of American independence through the after- 
math of World War II. With penetrating insight, Professor Bemis sets forth the guiding 
principles of American foreign policy and analyzes the way in which they developed. 
1950 994 pages College Edition $5.75 


THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 
A Diplomatic History, 1900-1950 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


This volume, adapted from Part IJI of A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THIRD EDITION, provides an excellent comprehensive treatment of foreign 
policy for courses in American diplomacy since 1goo. It traces the growth of our diplo- 
matic relations from isolation to collective action in the United Nations, including the 
Korean War. 1950 491 pages College Edition $3.75 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH SOCIETY 
A Short Economic History 


E. LIPSON Oxford University 


The author of this volume is the eminent British historian, who has taught at Oxford 
University for over twenty years. In effect, the book is a brief edition of Mr. Lipson’s 
standard three-volume work on THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. It is 
distinguished by a remarkable breadth of view, impeccable scholarship, and a highly 
readable style. 1950 467 pages College Edition $3.75 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 





“A very gosi book 
. . good, solid, readable 
military history.” 


——FLETCHER FEATT 


APPEAL 
TO ARMS 


by WILLARD M. WALLACE 


Professor of Hiszory, 

Wesleyan University 
“There has been a real need far a 
good, short military history of the 
Revolution, and this book seems to 
me to fill it admirably ... a good 
and lively piece of wark.”—WAL- 


TER D. EDMONDS. With maps 
and 15 line drawings, $4.50 at all 
bookstores, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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ACMILLAN 





THE 
SOCIALIST 
TRAGEDY 


BY IVOR THOMAS 


A former English Laborite, 
now turned Conservative, 
tells why he believes social- 
ism leads to tryanny. poverty. 
and communism——showing its 
ill effects on the arts, reli- 
gion, trade unions, scier-ce, 
etc. $2.75 
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NEW! TIME-SAVER 
MONEY-SAVER 
ENERGY-SAVER 


FOR RESEARCHERS 
Contoura” 


PORTABLE PHOTO - COPIER 


“Copy documents with complete accuracy. 
No serious researcher will be without one 
before long,” advises New York Historian. 
“Ideally suited to copying tables, graphs, 
letters and articles,” says Central New 


York Medical Hospital . . . “a very inex- 


pensive substitute for a photostating ma- 
chine.” “Especially useful to avoid lending 
heavy journals for prints”, states North 
Carolina College Librarian.” (names on re- 
quest) 





COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE 
—*“Contoura” authenticates your find- 
ings , . . makes exact copies of writing, 
drawings or printing regardless of color 
of ink, pencil or crayon . . . including 
tightly bound volumes; its unique cush- 
ion conforms the photo paper to the 
page contour. 
TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 lbs. 
compact “Contoura” fits in a briefcase. 
Comes in two sizes: Research Model 
for 8” x ae copies ; Legal Model for 
844" x 14” 
SAVES TIME "AND MONEY—“Con- 
toura” saves hours of longhand copying 
or typing, proof-reading and checking 
. avoids errors of each. Increases ac- 
curacy and efficiency of research and 
investigation. Contrasted to photostating 
or microfilming, ‘ “Contoura” copies cost 
only sé (8” x ro”) .. . retain their 
clarity indefinitely. 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE-—Under nor- 
mal room lighting ... no darkroom is 
needed. Standard photographic chemi- 
cals develop your prints. 
AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Expos- 
ures may be made right where your sub- 
ject matter is available . . . and devel- 
oped later when convenient for you. 


Write for Free Folder today! 
*Patent Pending 


F.G. LUDWIG ASSOC. 


#5 PEASE Ce eee WOODBRIDGE, CONN, 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By L. Natwan Erus, Rutgers University 


Teachers of semester courses in American foreign rela- 
tions will welcome this new short history of American 
diplomacy, which will be published in the middle of May. 
Here is a text which is unusually interesting in both style 
and content, authoritative in scholarship, and unusual in 
its approach, which combines the chronological with the 
topical. That is, the description of the American ma- 
chinery for the conduct of foreign relations is combined 
with a history of those relations. A large number of spe- 
cialists read the manuscript or part of it, and all reported 
to us with remarkable enthusiasm. 


Ready in May $5.00 


N AMERICAN HISTORY 


A New History in Two Volumes 


By CURTI, SHrYock, COCHRAN, and HARRINGTON 


Judging from many letters we have received about this 
distinguished two-volume history of the American people, 
it is obvious that the new trend it marks is welcome in- 
deed. As our history grows longer and more complex, 
college courses must necessarily put less stress on less im- 
portant parts and skip details of less important adminis- 


` trations. AN AMERICAN HISTORY succeeds brilliantly 


in providing just this kind of synthesis of our history. Not 
only does it introduce greater realism, but it gives the 
student an understanding of what American institutions 
are and how they developed. 


Vol. I. 657 pages Vol. 1I.683 pages $4.50 per volume 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


$ 


49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 
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THE UNITED STATES 
A SURVEY OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


By Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., Syracuse University; 
Walter L. Wakefield, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York; and Hugh Talmage Lefler, University of 

North Carolina 


With distinguished clarity of style, this college textbook satisfies the 
requirements of historical perspective and chronological balance, and 
the student’s need ta understand his country’s role in the contempo- 
rary world. Covers cultural environment; regional characteristics and 
growth; diplomacy and international affairs; economic, social and 
political development. 

1079 pages, 65 illustrations, 25 maps, $6.00 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS 


From Discovery to Nationhood 
By Vera Brown Holmes, Smith College 


A comprehensive texthook on the development of the Western 
Hemisphere from discovery and settlement to approximately 1830. 
Traces the history of colonization, revolution, and the search for satis- 
factory forms of government—clarifies similarities, differences, inter- 
relationships between. major geographical and political divisions. 


609 pages, 54 illustrations, 29 maps, $5.00 ` 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DICTATORSHIP 


Based on an Examination of the Leaders of Nazi Germany 


By G. M. Gilbert, Princeton University; formerly 
Prison Psychologist at the Nuremberg Trial of the 
Nazi War Criminals 

Provides unique insight into the relationship between psycho- 
dynamics and social conflict in the modern world. Combines the ap- 
proaches of clinical and social psychology in a first-hand study of lead- 
ing personalities in the Nazi dictatorship. The author individually 
interviewed Goering, Hess, van Ribbentrop, and others over a year’s 
period, and made daily observations of their group behavior. Winner 
of the 1950 Bernays Award of the American Psychological Association, 

527 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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‘This is history at its best’ 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


Fourth Edition 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
and HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


‘Here comes the Morison-Commager historical team 
again and very welcome it is. The two fine volumes 
at hand constitute the fourth edition of the best 
short history of the United States. Year by year, 
since the original single volume was published in 
1930, the history has been improved. .. . All in all, 
this is history at its best: honest, objective and lib- 
eral. If “The Growth of the American Republic’ 
were nothing more, and it is much more, it would 
stand as a model of condensation.’ 


—Henry F. Pringle, 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review 


Two volumes: 1000-1865, 1865-1950 
College edition, $5.50 each 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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MCR potes of Unusual Interest 








EUROPE FROM 1914 TO THE PRESENT 


By VICTOR L. ALBJERG and MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG, Purdue University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in History. 856 pages, $5.50 
A brief, clear and objective survey of the political, economic, and social forces 
which influenced Zurope’s development since 1914. The author's purpose has 
been to disentangle the factors which shaped events during this era of transi- 
tion and upheaval, to present them objectively, and to evaluate them his- 
torically. 


ENGINEERING AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By James K. Finca, Columbia University. 397 pages, $5.00 
A socio-economic anzlysis of the concurrent rise of engineering and the West- 
ern way of life, outlining the history of engineering from the earliest begin- 
nings some fifty centuries ago to modern times, noting and commenting upon 
the accompanying economis and social conditions and their effect upon tech- 
nological development. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD HISTORY. From the 
Beginnings to World Leadership 


By Joun B. Raz and Tuomas H, D. MAHONEY, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 813 pages, $5.50 
Presents the development cf the United States as part of a general world so- 
ciety, tracing its growth from the colonial foundations to its present position 
of world leadership. The in:errelationship is stressed between the United States 
and the rest of tha world in respect to political, economic, social, and intel- 
lectual forces. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Coming of the 
English to 1938 
By Kerr FEmine. 1229 pages, (textbook edition) $6.00 


Universally praised in its English edition, this comprehensive English history 
describes in detail zhe growth and development of the British Empire and pro- 
vides a conception of its history as the record of an entire culture, its origins, 
its contacts, its advances anc recoils. 


Serd for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILE BOOK COMPANY, Eme. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCING 


a new and significant text 


EUROPE and 
the MODERN WORLD 


by Louis Gotischalk and Donald Lach 
University of Chicago 


A history of Europe and the Europeanization of the world from 1500 
to the present. 


Taking “Europe” as a phenomenon transcending its geographical 
boundaries, the authors have tried to give the story of the modern 
European heritage and to trace its ramifications wherever they 
lead. The study is directed toward “Europe” as a rich cultural 
concept rather than as a place on a map. 


Edited with the skill and care for which Scott, Foresman’s edi- 
torial department has an enviable reputation, EUROPE AND 
THE MODERN WORLD will have a format and typography as 
distinctive as the content and will offer maps, illustrations, and 
editorial helps that are practical and useful. 


Volume I...... 1500-1830 ....... available now 


Volume II..... 1815-present..... available Spring 1952 
Each $5.50 list 


INDIA IN THE NEW ERA 
by T. Walter Wallbank, University of Southern California 


A study of the origins and development of the 
Indian Union and Pakistan, new nations in a 
changing Asia. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago New York Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco 
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The Makin g of Modern Europe 


EDITED EY HERMAN AUSUBEL 


Columbia University 


These two handsome volumes offer eighty essays to accompany any of the 
standard textbooks in modern European history. Often embodying new ap- 
proaches, the readings interpret and stimulate and they lend themselves 
readily to classroom discussion. Each essay is introduced with a discussion 
pointing to the chief ccntributions of the author. Outstanding scholars are 
represented, among them: Abbott, Cheyney, Davies, Dorn, Dunning, Eyck, 
Fay, Gottschalk, Guéra-d, Hamilton, Hauser, Heaton, W, O. Henderson, 
Langer, Latourette, Lucas, Mathiez, Meinecke, Mirsky, Namier, Neale, 
Painter, Peyre, Salvemini, Schenk, Schmitt, Schuyler, Strayer, Sumner, 
Thorndike, Trevelyan. For convenience in teaching, the work is divided 
into two volumes: 


BOOK I: THE MIDDLE AGES TO WATERLOO 
BOOK Il: WATERLOO TO THE ATOMIC AGE 


Each volume approximate 600 pages, clothbound, list $2.90 


The Making of American History 


EDITED BY DONALD SHEEHAN 
Columbia University 


More than 50 colleges have adopted this two-volume work and teachers report 
singular success with students using this “history of the United States told by 
twenty-seven of its most distinguished historians.” Each assignment is vir- 
tually an entire chapter and the editor’s introductions assist the student to 
read with understanding. Book I: The Emergence of a Nation; Book 11: 
Democracy in an Industrial World. 358 pp. each, bound in cloth, list price 
$2.50 each. (Comments and adcptions on request) 


31 WEST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 19 


mHE DRYDEN PRESS 
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two new additions to the 


Economic History of the United States 





THE DECLINE OF LAISSEZ FAIRE, 1897-1917 

Harold U. Faulkner, Smith College 

448 pages, $4.50 

AVAILABLE APRIL—An economic history dealing with overseas expansion 
after the war of 1898, the development of economic imperialism, the wave of 
consolidation of industry from 1897 to 1904, the expansion and domination of 


financial capitalism, the expansion of American industry and the consolidation 
and growth of American labor. 


THE TRANSPORTATION REVOLUTION, 1815-1860 
George Rogers Taylor, Amherst College 
496 pages, $4.50 


AVAILABLE OCTOBER—This book centers attention on the revolution which 
took place in the methods of transportation and its effects on domestic and foreign 
trade, the emergence of the factory system, the appearance of the wage earner and 
of labor unions, financial institutions, and the role of government in industry. 


a fast-growing favorite... 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 


Readings and Documents 

Billington, Loewenberg, and Brockunier 

Vol. I (1492-1865) 395 pp. $2.00; Vol. IX (1865-1950) 

557 pp. $2.50; or available as one casebound volume, $5.00 


The first printing of this remarkable collection of readings was sold out ten days 
after publication. The 552 readings include political and diplomatic materials, 
court decisions, presidential messages, as well as the records of man's thought, 
literature, social strivings, religious aspirations, and humanitarian efforts. An 
Introduction precedes each document. 

: for basic reading ... 


THE ANCIENT WORLD, Rev. 
Wallace E. Caldwell, University of North Carolina 
589 pp., $4.50 


A one-volume study of the ancient world from the beginning of recorded history 
to the fall of the Roman Empire. Social, economic, and cultural factors are given 
considerable attention. Numerous illustrations, maps and tables are provided. 


RINEHART € COMPANY 


232 madison ave. new york 16, n.y. 
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THE SCRIBNER HISTORICAL SERIES 
ARTHUR C. BININS, University of Pennsylvania, General Editor 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Volume I (to 1865) 
by ARTHUR C. BINING 


A clearly written, factually concise history of the period from 
the Age of Diszovery to the end of the Civil War, emphasiz- 
ing the position of the United States in the world. It inte- 
grates carefully the various phases of American life while 
tracing its chronological development. The illustrations are 
outstanding and contribute drama and added understanding 
to the text. 
“This appears to be a successful textbook, clearly written for fresh- 
men and sophomores, comprehensive in its attention to cultural, 
economic and political factors, and yet not too crowded a canvas. 
While those who prefer definite value judgments may be dissatis- 
fied, it will please prolessors who wish their texts to be factual, de- 
scriptive in a lively way, and uncontroversial.” 
Harvey Wish 
Western Reserve University 


704 pages $4.75 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Volume II (1865 to 1950) 
by ARTHUR C. BINING and PHILIP S. KLEIN 


The same clarity of organization, the same selectivity of 
factual material found in the first volume are present here. 
Long range trends are eraphasized within a framework of 
American political history. Written since the end of World 
War II, it offers a fresh perspective on the United States in 
the light of the past decade. 
“This manuscript has remarkable clarity and gives the essence of the 
history of our country without cluttering it up with dry encyclo- 
pedic details. It is scholarly and abreast of the newer trends.” 
from an advance reader's report 
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A Short History of the Far East 


NEW REVISED EDITION 


In this new edition, Latourette has added recent material, covering 
events, country by country in Asia—Japan, Korea, Southeast Asia, 
and India—from the summer of 1945 to the close of 1950. The book 
also includes a treatment of developments in Korea. 

March publication expected 
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Ancient History from Prehistoric 
Times to the Death of Justinian 


Here, in one volume, are the essential facts of ancient history from 
earliest times to the “end” of antiquity, which the author sets at 565 
A.D. with the death of Justinian. The book gives a general treatment 
of governments, politics, wars, arts, law, and economic development. 

Published in February, $6.00 
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the French Revolution 1788-1799 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA ENSLAVED: 


The Story of the Communist Coup d’Etat 

By HUBERT RIPKA 

In a dramatic and tragic story, Hubert Ripka, a minister in the last demo- 
cratic government of Czechoslovakia, gives a thorough and clear account 
of the coup d’etat that placed his country behind the Iron Curtain. The 


exciting narrative is enlivened by descriptions of personalities, little- 
known incidents, and details of Communist strategy and action. 


339 Pages $3.50 
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south-west Asia. With maps. 
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Where will India, Pakistan, and Ceylon cast their lot? The answer ma 


turn on our understanding of these people and the problems they hav 


faced, Facts and figures on this crucial area are provided in .. . 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON 


Editor, W. Norman Brown, Prof. of Sanskritand Chair- 
man of South Asia Regional Studies, Univ. of Penn. 


India and the dominions of Pakistan 
and Ceylon have emerged from coloni- 
alism to self-government in the years 
following the Second World War. 

What are these countries 
whose leaders speak with the 
authentic voice of the East? 
What background of history 
and culture, philosophy, reli- 
gion, and social relationships 
have prepared these people to 
take their place among the free 
nations of the world? What are 
the forces that bind their populations to- 
gether and what are the forces that divide 
them? What has been the social and eco- 
nomic result of nearly two and one-half 
centuries of British rule? What natural 
resources exist and what industries bave 
been developed? Can the overburdened land 
support a population estimated at some 
425,000,000 people? 
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A Comprehensive Survey 


Facts and figures spell out in un- 
mistakable terms these three nations 
as we need to know them. Nine schclars 
discuss the subcontinent, its geograph- 

-ical and its economic development, its 
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3 Important New Revisions 
THE GROWTH OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


FOURTH EDITION 


By A. E.R. BOAK, ALBERT HYMA and PRESTON 
SLOSSON. The revised and largely rewritten edition 
of this basic text offers a broad coverage of European 
civilization beginning with the geological and anthro- 
pological background and carrying through the world 
events and national diplomacy up to May, 1931. New 
maps, illustrations, chronological charts, and up-to- 
date bibliographies accompany the text. Published in 
one volume and in two volumes. 64 maps, 142 half- 
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Just Published 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD 


A Historical Introduction 
by PAUL FARMER, University of Wisconsin 


Designed and written as the simplest and most comprehensive survey of world history 
now available, THE EUROPEAN WORLD provides a course that is both self-contained and 
genuinely introductory. By treating ancient and medieval history, the history of modern 
Europe, and the history of civilization in all parts of the world, this book incorporates the 
advantages of the several approaches now being widely used in introductory history courses, 
yet keeps as its principal theme the evolution of Europe and its expansion around the globe 
in the modern period. 


The author traces the growth of the European world from its origins in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, thrcugh the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and Reformation, to the colonial 
period in the Americas and Asia. This text gives the student who does not continue with the 
study of history a broad view of the course of world history. It also makes more meaningful, 
for the student who proceeds to further study, the courses that he may subsequently take in 
the history of Europe, the Far East, Latin America, or the United States. 


656 pages, 34 illus., 30 maps; $5.00 text 
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A distinguished historian here seeks out and interprets the causes that lay behind the break- 
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forces at work in nineteenth-century Europe the author explains that the old order collapsed 
at the time of World War I, leaving only a fagade which finally crumbled in the ruins of World 
War JI. 


The author’s challenging interpretations and keen insight make this book an indispensable 
supplement and conclusion to any course on modern Europe or its diplomatic history. 
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xq “Children of the Enlightenment” 
— take heart! 





“WE are children of the Enlightenment 
imbued with the idea of Progress and 
the conviction that reason and natural law are all-sufficient, 
almost self-sufficing guides to political action ... That a 
significant portion of the world rejects and scorns our 
rationale is profoundly disturbing and challenges us to 
justify and defend for the first time what has for over a 
century and a half been accepted almost axiomatically as 
good... 


“Arthur N. Holcombe... surveys the Twentieth Century 
operation of the American government in terms of Madi- 
son’s 18th century principles. In his judgment, Madison’s 
blueprint has worked well.”—HENRY F. GRAFF, in the 
Columbia Law Review. 


“Mr. Holcombe presents here an extended historical 
analysis of the American experiment in self-government. He 
examines in sound and systematic fashion the three branches 
of government, the federal system, and the working of the 
political party mechanism, showing exactly how they have 
operated during changing conditions . . . The system of 
power control has pointed, consistently on the whole, Mr. 
Holcombe thinks, toward more perfect union .. . Timely 
and impressive, this work deserves wide and thoughtful 
reading.”—The United States Quarterly Book Review 


“Our More Perfect Union uplifts the heart and mind of 
man by strengthening his belief that the planning of a 
more perfect international union is neither an impossibility 
nor destined to depend upon accident or force.”—ED- 
WARD D. RE, in the American Bar Association Journal. 


*Qur More Perfect Union 


By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE Text Edition, $4.50 


November Selection of the History Book Club; Winner of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Award. Nation's “Books of 1950” List; Winner of one of the two 1951 Bancroft Prizes. 
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k Why we must understand France 


The United States | 
and France 
By Donald C. McKay ; , 


The United States and France are endangered by the reluctance 
of both countries to accept the new role fashioned for them by 
the Second World War. In this book, a noted historian gives a 
readable,’ objective appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses of 
French and American policy as part of the world power picture. 
American Foreign Policy Library. $4.00 


* The Achilles heel of Hellenic political theory 
City-State and World State 


In Greek and Roman Political Theory until Augustus 
By Mason Hammond 


Mr. Hammond’s thorough and readable account of Greek and 
Roman political thought shows the unfortunate practical con- 
sequences of the failure of political theory to provide a basis for 
a federated state and an adequate means of control of government 
by the citizens themselves. $4.00 


* Re-evaluation of a controversial philosopher 


Georges Sorel: 
Prophet Without Honor 


By Richard Dale Humphrey 


The first full-scale study of Sorel in English and the first in any 
language to relate his anti-intellectualism to the contemporary 
world. Sorel emerges from the study as an accurate prophet and 
an original social philosopher in the great Western liberal and 
humanist tradition. Harvard Historical Studies 59 $4.00 


SEE At all bookstores, or 
w, HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Indispensable Historical Studies 


British Policy and the Independence of 
Latin America (1804-1826) 


By William W. Kaufman « British policy in Latin America—its in- 
fluence on the commitments of Britain in Europe, and on the ambitions 
of the United States. “Here is perspective and interest, with color and 
incident as well, that would do much to aid the serious student of 
Latin America.” Yale Historical Publications.—Ray Josephs, Lecturer 
and Commentator $3.75 


Monmouth’s Rebellion 


By William Richard Emerson + The rebellion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in the opening months of James II’s reign has long since passed 
into the realm of English folklore. Mr. Emerson’s penetrating study 
modifies the harsh judgment of history upon Monmouth and his 
followers, and sets the rebellion in a completely new light. Yale Uni- 
versity Undergraduate Prize Essay. $2.00 


Special Business Interests and the 
Open Door Policy 


By Charles S. Campbell, Jr. + An examination of the influence of 
certain American businessmen in bringing the government to adopt 
the policy which has for many years been a fundamental aspect of 
American relations with China. Particularly timely today when many 
people are re-appraising these relations. Yale Historical Publications. 

$3.00 


Taxation in Medieval England 


By Sidney Mitchell » Edited by Sidney Painter. Medieval taxes, the 
authority by which they were established, their assessment and collection 
had an important relation to the development of the English constitu- 
tional and administrative systems. This definitive study clarifies the far- 
reaching effects of taxation upon the relations between the English 
people and their government. Yale Historical Publications. $5.00 


At your bookseller, or 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS +» New Haven 7, Conn. 
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AMERICAN POLICY 








By NELSON M. BLAKE e W. FREEMAN GALPIN 
HARRY SCHWARTZ e SIDNEY C. SUFRIN + PHILIP H. TAYLOR 
WARREN B. WALSH 


Edited by STUART GERRY BROWN 
Editor of We Hold These Truths 
Maxwell School of Citizenship, Syracuse University 


Here is a new text on the 
historical bases of today’s conflict 


At a time when the factors leading up to the present inter- 
national tension are under wide-spread scrutiny, GREAT ISSUES 
makes a dispassionate analysis of these factors and of the major 
ideologies involved. 

Presenting the historical background for world events, this 
text treats such subjects as American foreign policy before, during 
and after World War II, the evolution of self-government in 
America, the Soviet’s Russian and Marxist heritage, the develop- 
ment of British liberalism, the reconstruction of Germany, 
France, and Italy, and the civil war in China—all seen in rela- 
tion to the underlying struggle between authoritarian and free 
societies. 

Its fund of information—historical, geographical, political, 
economic, sociological—will give it a persisting usefulness what- 
ever the events of the coming months and years. 

Great Issurs has been taught for several years in a preliminary 
edition at the Maxwell School of Citizenship at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Now, brought completely up-to-date, it is made available 
for general student use—not only for history courses, but as an 
invaluable supplementary text for all the social sciences. 


578 pages $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33D STREET, NEW YORK 16 
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tn American History 


Craven-Johnson: The United States, 
Experiment in Democracy 


A popular one-volume narrative text offering a vivid in- 
terpretation of all the significant aspects of American his- 
tory. Traces such major themes as the rise of democratic 
thought, the development of nationalism, the evolution of 
a distinctive culture, the effects of industrialization, and 
our growing world-consciousness. Achieves remarkable con- 
tinuity and coherence, and uses a fresh analytical approach. 
Chronological arrangement. 


Craven-Johnsen-Dunn: A Documentary 
History of the American People 


JUST PUBLISHED! A comprehensive and well-balanced 
collection of documentary readings and essays by contem- 
porary authorities, brought together into a single volume. 
Vivid, challenging selections which enliven and illustrate 
the materials offered in the narrative text. Arranged in 
eight broad sections, covering chronologically the major 
periods in American history. Introductions and evaluative 
comments tie the selections together and stimulate interest. 
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The comte d'Antraigues and the Failure 
of French Conservatism in 1789* 


PauL H. Beix 


OUIS-Emmanuel-Henri-Alexandre de Launai, comte d'Antraigues, al- 
though virtually unknown today, was much admired in 1788 for hav- 
ing struck a blow against despotism. His Mémoire sur les Etats Généraux 
made him famous,* but in 1789 he unmade his popularity by standing, 
firmly enough, in that same Estates. General while the revolution he had 
helped to start passed beyond him and his fellow defenders of vote by order. 
Complete oblivion was not his lot, however, for after emigration in February, 
1790, he continued, as before, to war with his pen, and even after his output 
as a royalist pamphleteer had dwindled, his notoriety was maintained by 
activities as a secret agent of Louis XVIII? When Napoleon’s soldiers caught 
*] should like to thank the Guggenheim Foundation for making possible fourteen months 
of study in France, and Professor Georges Lefebvre for calling to my attention D’Antraigues’ 
significance in the social thought of the Revolutionary period. 
1 Mémoire sur les Etats Généraux, leur droits, et la manière de les convoquer (n.p., 1788). 
The book was, as D’Antraigues’ biographer puts it, transparently anonymous, Léonce Pingaud, 
Un agent secret sous la Révolution et Pempire: le comte d’Antraigues (Paris, 1893), p. 53. 


2 During part of his long exile, D'Antraigues served as a kind of minister of police for 
Louis XVIII at Verona. He had informants in Paris and in other parts of France who wrote him 
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him at Trieste in 1797, he became a target for the scorn and suspicion of 
revolutionists and counter-revolutionists alike, the former attempting to buy 
or bully him while the latter suspected him of betraying their cause. From 
this captivity he escaped in disguise—some said because Napoleon had no 
more use for him, others that the Corsican let him go in answer to the pleas 
of the opera singer Madame Saint-Huberty, D’Antraigues’ former mistress, 
now introduced to the captors as his wife. After more years of exile and 
shadowy counter-revolutionary labor, D’Antraigues again and for the last 
time became a focus of public attention, in England, where he and his wife 
while leaving their house were stabbed to death by an Italian servant who 
had been discharged the day before. The mystery of this murder, which 
occurred in 1812, has never been cleared up. At the time some people sus- 
pected the - British government, which locked up D’Antraigues’ papers, 
possibly at the request of Louis XVIII; others held Bonaparte responsible. 
The Italian assassin shot himself immediately after the completion of his 
crime.* 

Back in 1778-1779, when Lafayette and the two older Lameths, who were 
also young men in their twenties, were interesting themselves in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, D’Antraigues had set out in the opposite direction for a 
voyage through the Ottoman Empire. After early tutoring, and collége at 
Paris, he had found military life as captain in the Royal Piedmont Cavalry 
distasteful. He turned to travel, study, and literature, and although his ac- 
count of his eastern trip remained an unpublished manuscript full of touches 
characteristic of a youthful free-thinker recording his pleasures, his scorn of 
despotism, and his easy tolerance which equated Christianity and the Moslem 
faith, he had no trouble enjoying life in the years which followed. Paris 
offered him Madame Saint-Huberty and the companionship of fellow 
philosophes. He must have had a talent for discipleship, for he studied with 
Buffon, was befriended by Melesherbes, who gave him a manuscript of 
reflections on Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, and was even treated kindly by 
Rousseau, who also left him a manuscript, a supplement to the Contrat social. 
He knew Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre; displayed in- 
terest in geology, surgery, aerostatic experiments, and other inquiries then in 





letters and sent newspapers. D’Antraigues arranged this information into bulletins for the use 
of the European chancelleries. It has been shown that D’Antraigues himself forged papers—for 
example a report of Saint-Just—in an efort to influence the great powers. Albert Mathiez, “La 
police royaliste sous la terreur: les correspondants parisiens de d'Antraigues et leurs lettres (1793- 
1794),” Annales révolutionnaires, X (1918), 374-75; L. de Cardenal, “Encore un faux 
d’Antraigues,” Annales historiques de le Révolution française, XI (1035), 58-63. . 

3 See Pingaud, op. cit., for details about D’Antraigues’ life. Without this biographical ma- 
terial, the present study of D’Antcaigues’ publications would lose most of its significance. 
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vogue. When at home on his estates in Vivarais, in Languedoc, he liked to 
potter among the books in his library;, but here another aspect of his ex- 
istence was also in evidence, for he used his titles and feudal prerogatives to 
the full, and even took the trouble, in 1785, to have his honorific rights 
confirmed by the parlement of Toulouse. He was a proprietor of mines, 
but most of his income of some 40,000 livres came to him each year from 
feudal dues. There were family debts amounting to about 300,000 livres. 
D’Antraigues was evidently a careful manager of his affairs, and not ungener- 
ous. At any rate his will, written in 1782 at the age of twenty-nine, provided. 
amply for charity and for his staff of domestics, including the servant girl 
who was his mistress at Vivarais. 

It was not an uncomfortable life, then, which D’Antraigues led i in the 
decade following his eastern trip, but he was still a provincial noble and 
subject to all the bitterness and discontents of that breed. In Languedoc the 
provincial estates were run by a powerful oligarchy of bishops and barons 
whose circle could not be entered by the lesser nobles. Vivarais, a subdivision 
of Languedoc, had its own estates, but here too the way was blocked.* Court 
life at Versailles, with its glamour and its rewards, was closed to the likes of 
D’Antraigues. As a lesser noble, unsatisfied by the traditional military career 
of his class, barred from local or national administration, mindful of his 
‘prerogatives and yet accustomed to an enlightened society whose ideas could 
easily arm his discontent with arguments, he found himself in opposition 
both to the absolutism of the crown and to the favored positions which it 
granted to the most distinguished members of his estate. This opposition 
appears in the unpublished pages of his Voyages en Orient, which he revised 
in 1785, adding passages full of scorn for despotism and urgent warnings 
that the calling of the Estates General was needed if the severe but justifiable 
device of insurrection was to be avoided.’ It appears even more in the 
famous Mémoire sur les Etats Généraux, which he wrote in a burst of excite- 
ment in May, June, and July of 1788 while absolutism was making its last 
stand against the parlements. Fourteen editions lifted D’Antraigues from 
obscurity and made him a public figure. 

But there is something more to this life than the story of a man who 
greeted the Revolution and later had to run from it. D’Antraigues is impor- 
tant not only for what he did but also for the doctrinal record he left behind 
while he was doing it. Thus if its historical setting gives his biography sig- 
nificance, it is also true that a study of D’Antraigues’ ideas may contribute 
something to history, for he was by no means alone in his rebellion in 1788; 


4 Pingaud, pp. 51-52. 5 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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he was part of a movement which deserves more attention than it has usually 
been given: the effort of the French aristocracy to make the great shift from 
„absolutism to constitutional monarchy. It was an effort with various motives 
and a long history, an effort which succeeded in setting off the Revolution 
“from above,” as Albert Mathiez puts it, but which failed when attempts to 
check what the aristocrats had started drove the Revolution into channels 
of violence. 

The history of this aristocratic push can be described here only in sketchy 
summary. The great nobles and their younger brothers in the higher offices 
of the church had never forgotten their feudal past, though they had been 
cajoled with privileges and disciplined again and again by the bureaucratic 
absolutism of the dynastic state. When under Louis XIV this state had 
reached its highest perfection, the bureaucracy on which it depended for 
its power had in it already the seeds of change, for bureaucracies must have 
order and precedents, and these, when no strong hand was at the helm, 
could grow into a constitution.” In the realm of theory, Bishop Bossuet, 
besides proclaiming that the king was God’s agent on earth, had distin- 
guished between despotism, or rule by caprice, and absolutism, which meant 
rule according to law, respecting private rights.’ But this official doctrine, 
which in the seventeenth century had had a ring of urgency and conviction 
about it, was to have difficulty making its way in the changed mood of the 
Enlightenment. It was not the philosophes who first exploited this weakness, 
but nobles like Saint-Simon and Boulainvilliers, who found in historical 
arguments the best means of supporting their efforts to limit the absolutism 
which had curbed the power of their order. Saint-Simon, for example, took 
as his point of departure the conquest of Gaul by the Franks, a free warrior 
people who governed themselves by assemblies. According to this semiracial 
doctrine the French nobles, descendants of the Frankish conquerors, held 
their property and privileges by right of conquest since the origin of the 
monarchy, and shared the legislative power with the king, whereas the 
Third Estate, descendants of the conquered Gallo-Romans, could claim no 
comparable rights. Since the Roman government had been completely 
destroyed by the conquest, moreover, there was no room for the claim that 
absolutism antedated the rights of the nobles.* These ideas on French history, 
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„in various combinations and with various emphases and deductions, served 
the cause of other eighteenth century nobles who wished to limit the abso- 
lute monarchy. Boulainvilliers, for example, using the same basis in German 
liberties and Frankish conquest, claimed for all nobles of the sword the same 
share in the legislative process which Saint-Simon had said was the preroga- 
tive of the great nobles or pairs de France.® The parlements, staffed by nobles 
of the robe whose families were usually of bourgeois origin and had pur- 
chased their offices and titles, used a similar theory when, by tracing their. 
“sovereign courts” back to the original assemblies of the nation, they justified 
their claim that they represented the sovereign people and that they could 
therefore refuse to register decrees.*° This magistrates’ doctrine reached its 
fullest development between 1771 and 1788, a period in which the parlements 

. may be said to have acted as the spearhead of aristocratic resistance to the 

crown's efforts to reform the abuses of the Old Regime.* 

Absolutism in the eighteenth céntury was not without its defenders, but 
they never succeeded in checking, either in doctrine or in fact, the oligarchical' 
tendency of the nobles of sword and robe to “temper” the monarchy. Abbé 

Dubos in 1734 refuted the doctrine of Saint-Simon and Boulainvilliers by 

maintaining that Franks and Romans had been allies and that when 

sovereignty was ceded by Justinian to Frankish descendants of Clovis the 
measure was ratified by the Gallo-Roman population. He thus eliminated at 
one stroke both the superiority of the Franks and their alleged right to share 
with their king the spoils of victory.*?* The marquis d’Argenson, in a post- 
humous work published in editions of 1764 and 1784, advocated a powerful 
reforming absolutism which would unhesitantly use the state's power to 
serve the general welfare, thus anchoring the monarchy firmly in the people.** 

This tendency to make absolutism the tool for reshaping the Old Regime 

according to the dictates of reason and the natural order was advocated by 

- numerous philosophes, the most noted illustration being the “legal despotism” 

with which the first generation of physiocrats hoped to achieve their liberal 
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economic policies.™ If the crown had adopted such a course of action by 
aggressively backing the reforms cf Turgot and of those of his successors 
who, like Necker, Calonne, and Brienne, were forced by circumstances to 
: follow in his footsteps, absolutism in France might conceivably have post- 
poned the Revolution with a program similar in some respects to that which 
later benefited Napoleon. But this was not to be. Toward the end of the 
Old Regime the struggles between absolutism and its aristocratic opponents 
redounded increasingly to the advantage of the latter; their champions, the 
parlements, forced in the heat of battle into ever more daring assertions, 
accustomed the educated public to the idea of a historic constitution under 
which the Estates General shared the legislative power with the crown.” 
When in 1787 and 1788 Calonne and Brienne were forced by imminent bank- 
ruptcy to attack the privileges of tke first two estates, they were faced by an 
almost unbroken wall of public opinion which had come to believe that 
despotism, even enlightened despotism, was unconstitutional.*® 

It was in these circumstances that D’Antraigues plunged into public life 
with a pamphlet almost as celebrazed in its day as the later one by Sieyés, 
Owest-ce que le Tiers Etar?* The assault on absolutism in which he took 
part was unquestionably inspired by a large element of self-interest on the 
part of the aristocracy, who indeed appeared to be counterattacking against 
the efforts of absolutism to save itself at their expense. This assault, more- 
over, was a dangerous enterprise, fcr the aristocrats might lose the leadership 
of it to men of lower station; but this risk had to be taken; the bourgeois 
leaders who succeeded them would face the same problem. So had the 
* aristacracy of Britain, and would again. D’Antraigues, a small figure on the 
stage where the drama of modern Hberalism was being enacted—a drama in 
which privileged groups set momeatous precedents by formulating theories 
of rights—cannot reveal the tactics and motivations of all the actors. But he 
was there, and his social thought is testimony from one layer of French 


sociezy. 
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The social thought of the comte d'Antraigues in 1788 may be abstracted 
from his Mémoire sur les Etats Généraux if we look for his analysis of the 
current crisis, his political theory, interpretation of history, constitutional 
doctrine, and attitudes toward social classes. The author of this Mémoire is 
full of hope and enthusiasm, and claims to welcome the excesses of despotism 
which, being insupportable, have aroused the nation.** As his title suggests, 
he thinks that the government’s financial crisis requires the calling of the 
Estates General.*” Already Providence appears in his writing, Providence 
which had punished the French for their vices and taught them a lesson 
by bringing them the absolute monarchy.*? Providence was to appear many 
times in the later books of D’Antraigues, but never again with such light- 
heartedness. 

D'Antraigues scoffs at fears that the Estates General may be disorderly. 
That is the way nature works with her unalterable order, creating synthesis 
out of shock and countershock. Perhaps he even pictured himself in the 
midst of this grand process. “We shall see whether, when an eloquent man, 
who has already proved himself, rises to develop the principles of political 
science which have been the object of his studies; we shall see, I repeat, 
whether importunate clamors will interrupt him—unless they come from 
persons paid to create a disturbance.” ** He saw the possibility of demagogues, 
but apparently only as a threat from the right, from the king.” There is not 
a sign in this book that its author even dreams that seigneurial dues may be 
threatened. He mentions in passing that all that was most dangerous of the 
feudal regime exists no longer, the odious duties having passed away. Those 
which remain are property rights which of course must be respected.” When 
he writes of property rights it is with awareness of no danger except from 
the ministers of an absolute monarch.** When he insists that the deputies 
to the Estates General respect the mandates given them by their constituents, 
he seems to have in mind chiefly the danger that the deputies will be too 
easily charmed or intimidated by the king.” : 

But even on this score the D’Antraigues of 1788 shows no real concern,. 
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for he is confident that he work of the Enlightenment is on his side in the 
fight against absolutism.” The Enlightenment has furnished a means of 
problem-solving which appeals to him even more than the historical argu- 
ments of the Boulainvilliers school of aristocratic thinking: history offers the 
solution, for France has a free past; but there is no need to rely on perishable 
historical records, for one can always be guided by principles.” The general 
association has been formed for -he purpose of conserving property. The 
sacredness of its laws stems from the fact that they work only in the general 
“interest. But who will make these laws? Certainly not a hereditary king, 
educated in the midst of courtiers and always subject to their flattery.? 
D'Antraigues at this stage of his career shows little respect for kings. “I 
cannot imagine what strange principle is the basis for the view that twenty 
million people, wishing to. establish a certain order of things, need the grace 
of a single individual in order to achieve that end.”” The “absurd lies” 
associated with the theory of divine right hurt the throne rather than help 
it; everything of course exists by the grace of God, but the authority of kings 
really rests on the will of the people.” 

The general will, which makes a collective body out of a crowd of in- 
dividuals, is expressed by the nation’s representatives.** This general will 
expressed by the legislative power would be unlimited, except for the fact 
that one of its dictates, the will zo exist, necessitates that in a large nation the 
executive power be in the hands of one man, the king. The nation decides 
whether the monarchy is to be elective or hereditary, and also sets up a judi- 
cial power.*? Individual liberties, including freedom of the press, should be 
safeguarded, in order that public opinion may check despotism.* 

D’Antraigues favored principles “written by the hand of God in the 
hearts of men,”** but he did not disdain historical arguments, and devoted 
much space to references which when assembled together form a history of 
France in the spirit of Boulainvilliers, with whose work he was familiar.” 
The Franks, a free warrior and legislator people, conquered the inferior 
Gauls and established on their territory their elective monarchy. In the time 
of Charlemagne this free people still consented, in assemblies called parle- 
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mens, to laws prepared by their chiefs and their king. The feudal period 
which followed was, however, one of servitude, superstition, and anarchy, 
owing to the weakness of Charlemagne’s descendants, who allowed the 
holders of military benefices to fortify their chateaux and make their fiefs 
hereditary.** The crowning of Hugh Capet, one of the great fief holders, by 
these nobles, was the natural outcome of this false policy. In time feudal 
anarchy tended to be overcome by the third dynasty, but the kings went too 
far in the other direction when, appealing for support to the descendants 
of the conquered Gauls, they tried to make themselves despots.*” Fortunately 
their movement toward tyranny was checked by their own excesses, and 
in the fourteenth century they were forced to give the people back their 
primitive rights. By this D’Antraigues means that the kings had to make use 
of the Estates General, a body in which nobles and clergy. deliberated sepa- 
rately, but the Third Estate was “really the nation,” differences between the 
conquering Franks and the conquered Gauls having been forgotten.** All 
would have been well if the kings had not been able to break loose again and 
continue their march toward despotism, spurred on by power-hungry minis- 
ters who called the estates only to choose among desperate alternatives in 
times of great crisis." D’Antraigues dates taxation without consent of the 
nation from the time of Louis XI, of whom he writes that “if this tyrant 
had not been unhappy it would be excusable to be an atheist.”* The reigns 
of Louis XIII and Louis XIV and the work of Richelieu and Mazarin he 
condemns bitterly. But all this history leads straight to the same optimistic 
conclusion*as his theory, for a combination of the excesses of despotism and 
the sound principles taught by free writers during the reign of Louis XV 
have given the nation a chance to win back its historic liberty.“ 
D’Antraigues’ notions in 1788 about France's historic constitution dove- 
tail neatly enough with his general principles, his history, and his optimistic 
analysis of the current crisis. Without the Estates General, insurrection 
would be the last resource of the people, but fortunately the constitution 
allows the Estates General to meet, even without being requested by the 
king, if the nation is imperiled and the social contract broken. This mixture 
of contract theory with the idea of a historic constitution, the two being 
spiced with an implied threat of insurrection in the name of the people, is 
typical of D’Antraigues: mood in 1788. The Estates General must be called 
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according to the traditional forms, any necessary changes in the latter being 
reserved for the period after the estates are in session.“ Anticipating Necker, 
D'Antraigues writes that the Third Estate must have as many deputies as the 
first two estates together. Furthermore the views of the people expressed in 
the cahiers are more than simple doléances; they are orders which must be 
followed.** All deputies must obey the mandates given them by their con- 
stituents. The Estates General must consent to taxes, and only the Estates 
General can change the laws.** 

It is clear that in making this analysis of the constitution D’Antraigues 
had his full attention focused on the danger from the right, that is, on the 
absolutism which he was combating. He denies that intermediate commis- 
sions to serve while the estates are not in session are permissible under the 
constitution and insists that they could too easily become tools of despotism. 
He exalts the role which the parlements have played in defending true prin- 
ciples against ministerial despotism, and justifies their place in the constitu- 
tion by pointing to the sanction given them in the fourteenth century by 
the people, via the Estates General. Venality of offices is useful, for the same 
reason, as long as the alternative is choice of judges by the king and his 
ministers.“ That D’Antraigues did not at this time fear the Left is further 
indicated by his failure to stress vote by order, which he apparently took for 
granted: in the same passage in which he contents himself with mentioning 
that in the fourteenth century tke orders deliberated separately, he writes of 
_ the Third Estate. as being “really the nation.” ** Tax privileges must go, but 
property and the nation’s credit will of course be sacred.“ 

D’Antraigues’ lack of fear cf the Third Estate and his disposition to 
regard them as allies in the struggle against absolutism are even more appar- 
ent in his views on social classes. His hostility to the great nobles, “who 
seem to form around the king a new nation, enemy of the people,” and his 
stated conviction that the “real nobility,” those of the provinces, must ally 
themselves with the people are scarcely surprising in a man of his position. 
These attitudes are reflected in his dislike of the feudal period in France’s 
history, in his scorn for the lingering veneration of great family names, and 
in his idealization of chivalry, a “bouquet of flowers” in the midst of feudal 
anarchy because it represented the true patriotism of the ordinary noble.** 
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D'Antraigues was to live to regret many readily fashioned phrases of this 
period, but none more than the outburst with which he deplored the medieval 
transformation of military benefices into hereditary political domains. “From 
this disastrous change was to develop the hereditary nobility, the most 
frightful plague with which heaven in its anger could strike a free nation.” ® 
In keeping with this dangerous appeal to the sensibilities of the Third 
Estate is his condemnation of “vain and odious privileges” such as tax 
exemptions. All privileges contrary to the general interest must be given 
up.” This kind of talk surely indicates no awareness on his part that 
seigneurial rights or vote by order in the Estates General might soon be 
called into question by his friends in the Third Estate, which he calls “this 
most respectable of all bodies, this body in which all the power really resides, 
this body which upholds the state, which is really the nation, while the others 
are merely dependencies of it.”** The dislike of absolutism which appar- 
ently blinded him to fear of the populace is further illustrated in his recom- 
mendation of a citizen army, which he insists would never harm liberty or 
the patrie or fight their own brothers. D’Antraigues’ only expressed concern 
“at this time with respect to the people is that they be informed of the real 
issues so that there will be no time wasted in disputes over the powers of 
the assembly.*? Surely a prophetic remark! 


Il 


The year 1789 put D’Antraigues’ social philosophy to the test by forcing 
him to apply it to a reality in which he suddenly became aware of dangers 
on every side, but in its early months he was still full of enthusiasm and 
confidence, if we may judge by his Second mémoire sur les Etats-Généraux.* 
In this pamphlet his analysis of the current crisis has not changed: the 
danger is still that of ministerial despotism, and he takes pains to warn the 
deputies to the Estates General to hold off financial aid to the government 
until individual liberty, liberty of property and press, periodic return of the 
Estates General, and responsibility of ministers are assured.** 

D’Antraigues’ biographer, Léonce Pingaud, thinks that his subject was 
at this time maintaining a purposeful silence on vote by head and on aboli- 
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tion of certain feudal rights, in the hope that concession of equality before 
taxes would forestall attacks on the political privileges of the nobles.” This 
may well be true, for, although as already noted the author of the 1788 


. Mémoire could scarcely have written as he did if he had been aware of the 


impending dangers to his class, it must be concluded that the man who at 
the opening of the Estates General took such a firm and unpopular stand 
against vote by head must at some time have become alert to danger. In the 
early months of 1789 the cahiers and a great many pamphlets were being 
written and criticisms of privilege were multiplying. D’Antraigues’ refusal 
to be a deputy for the Third Estate of Paris—he said later that he had asked 
the king’s advice—or for the Third Estate of his own province* perhaps 
forecasts his later stand. At any rate he accepted a mandate from the nobles 
of his province and played a dominant role in the writing of the Bas-Vivarais 
cahier, which toned down, but repeated, the program which he had been . 
advocating. This cahier demanded the refashioning of the estates of Lan- 
guedoc and Vivarais, freedom of press, responsibility of ministers, abolition 
of lettres de cachet, suppression of judicial privileges—and even of provincial 
privileges if agreement on this point proved universal—imperative mandates, - 
adhesion of the nobility to the principle of equality before taxes, and consent 
of the Estates General to government borrowing, taxes and laws in general.” 
When at Versailles the question of verification of powers arose, D'Antraigues 
took his place among the leaders of resistance to verification in common.'* 

Although, as ati examination of his public statements will presently indi- 
cate, D’Antraigues continued through 1789 to use the language of a disciple 
of Rousseau, he saw his popularity vanish as he fought to defend the political 
privileges of his order. After September, 1789, he no longer spoke in the 


‘National Assembly but continued zo write brochures and to submit me- 


moria_s to committees. Following the episode of October 5-6, he asked for his 


passport but failed to make use of it at once, although he was named in the 


Favras affair (December, 1789). Pingaud is certain that during this period 
he had clandestine relations with the court. In February, 1790, he left for 
Switzerland. His life was henceforth to be, in the words of his biographer, 
one of forced political labor. In Vivarais, which he never saw again, he was 
considered a traitor. Although two thirds of the income from his lands con- 
sisted of cens payments which were redeemable according to decrees of the 
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National Assembly, his agents could collect nothing. In the jacquerie of 
1792 men with tools and weapons and women with sacks invaded his several 
country homes and appropriated or destroyed his belongings. His favorite 
château, the Bastide, was attacked by five hundred people, who pillaged it 
all day and left it to burn all night. 

But this is ahead of our chronology, although the ultimate fate of 
D’Antraigues’ property is certainly not entirely unconnected with his be- 
havior in 1789. Again, the behavior of D’Antraigues’ contemporaries is what 
gives his case significance, for he was no more an isolated voice in 1789 than 
he had been in 1788, He was merely one of the most articulate of the privi- 
leged nobles who, from seeking to limit the monarchy in 1788, turned sharply 
in 1789 to confront a greater menace than ministerial despotism, a menace 
which was best understood by themselves but which cannot fail to arouse the 
curiosity of the historian who would like to understand how the crown and 

“aristocracy drew together after the convening of the Estates General and 
turned what might have been a victory for moderate liberalism into a contest 
soon marred by unforgettable violence.“ The momentous months from 
August, 1788, to July, 1789, surely contained one of history’s most complex 
social movements. In all ranks of society, mounting discontent with the 
economic conditions which have recently been described in masterful fashion 
by Labrousse** had for some time made unusually dangerous the paralysis 
of the government’s power by the resistance of the privileged to reform. To 
this was added the factor of great expectations once the crown yielded to 
the pressure from all three estates and summoned the Estates General, per- 
mitting both the drawing up of cahiers and the choosing of deputies by a 
remarkably democratic suffrage. In the long wait, first for the Estates General | 
to meet and then for them to agree on verification of powers so that they 
could accomplish something, the more or less united opposition to the crown’s 
absolutism broke up. For trying to perpetuate what they stated to be the 
historic practice of voting by order in the Estates General, the parlement of 
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Paris fell from public favor, as did the notables, who in their second as- 
sembly, that of November-December, 1788, also refused to change the tradi- 
tional manner of voting. The intransigence of the privileged was made all 
the more notorious by the widely read Lettres des princes in which the princes 
of the blood, except for the comte de Provence, warned Louis XVI concerning 
the importance of traditional forms in the Estates General and threatened 
that otherwise the first two orders might not co-operate. In the face of such 
views the apparent willingness of the privileged to renounce their tax exemp- 
tions failed to impress the Third Estate, of which the most articulate mem- 
bers were in full cry against the nobles and clergy who so recently had been 
their allies in the war against absolutism. 

Edme Champion, shortly alter the appearance in 1893 of Pingaud’ s 
biography of D'Antraigues, wrote a series of three articles pointing out the 
significance of the adamant position taken by the nobles at the opening of 
the Estates General. From a study of the cahiers of the nobility, three fourths 
of which were available tc him, Champion concluded that at the time the 
cahiers were written, early in 1789, there was not a large or firm majority 
against vote by head in the Estates General, at least for certain matters. 
Champion’s statistics have been superseded, notably by those of ‘Beatrice 
Hyslop,“ but the problem to which they—and D’Antraigues—called his 
attention is relevant to our inquiry. In Champion’s view, the nobles were 
excessively and mysteriously stubborn at the opening of the Estates General, 
voting on May 16 against verification in common by a majority of four fifths, 
even though they knew that verification in common did not mean vote by 
head, while refusal to verify in common was certain to antagonize the Third 
. Estate because it definitely excluded the possibility of vote by head. Accord- 
ing to Champion the nobles compromised the Estates General, made that 
body impotent, and furnished the pretext for dissolving it.” They did so in 
spite of the fact that the cahiers of the Third Estate had proved to be moderate 
in tone, did not attack the distinction of the three orders in French society, 
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and were far from unanimous in demanding vote by head in an imperious 
manner ôr on all subjects.“ Champion thinks that the crisis came from the 
will of the government, which thereby abandoned its historic alliance with 
the nation. “From the moment the king breaks with the Third and joins 
the aristocracy, he loses his raison d'étre.”*% But while Champion considers 
this change the immediate cause of the Revolution, he admits that he does 
not understand why the nobles, D’Antraigues among them, abandoned their 
own position as the adversaries of absolutism.** One could compare this 
analysis with more recent conclusions, for example that of Lefebvre. “The 
Court forgot its grievances against the aristocracy, while the latter recipro- 
cated by not pressing its demands: Court and aristocracy came together in 
common defense of the traditional social order.”* But perhaps enough has 
been said to furnish a setting for D’Antraigues’ behavior in 1789. 


IV 


Examination of the speeches and pamphlets of the comte d'Antraigues 
in 1789 reveals that their author's analysis of the current crisis was changing 
in a direction which placed a strain on his political and constitutional theories 
and on his previously stated position with respect to social classes. Let us 
look first for awareness of a new significance in the revolution he had helped 
to start. His speech of May 11, in the Chamber of the Nobility, shows him 
_ already on the defensive, insisting that his mandate does not allow him to 
abandon separate deliberations of the estates, vote by order, and the sanction 
of the king to the law. This, he admits, is his own opinion as well as that 
` of his constituents.” On May 23 he takes the offensive to the extent of in- 
sisting that the people want only equality before taxes, which the nobles ate 
willing to grant, and that anyone who tries to go beyond this solution will 
have to take the responsibility for the paralysis of the Estates General. The 
fight is still against despotism, and now that tax privileges have been aban- 
doned there is no reason why the three orders cannot stand together. 

D’Antraigues’ claim that the nobles’ defense of the constitution is disin- 
terested does not prevent him from warning these very nobles that the con- 

66 Ibid., pp. 136-48, 202-206. 

87 Ibid., p. 210. 

68 Thid., pp. 213-14. 

69 Lefebvre, p. 75. A 
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stitution is'necessary to protect them against additional demands by' the 
Third Estate." If you abandon the “law of your fathers,” he tells them on 
May 28, there will be no check on what a single assembly can do. You may 
think the royal veto can still defend property, but after the veto of the nobles 
has been removed, the next step will be to remove the veto of the king. “If 
you thereby allow a single national chamber deliberating by head, what good 
will be those promises which are said to assure your property rights?”” 
The same concern appears in his speech of June 25 when he notes with satis- 
faction that although the king has made some concessions, seigneurial rights 
and the rights of the clergy are not to be deliberated in common by the three 
estates. His contention on this occasion that the king cannot release deputies 
from their imperative mancates is indeed a defense of the historic constitution 
against the crown, but here the danger is no longer despotism but rather the 
claims of the Third Estate.” 

This new element of alarm lest the constitution and property rights be 
violazed by the Third Estate is present in D’Antraigues’ other pronounce- 
ments of 1789. The confidence of the previous year is replaced by a note of 
false confidence, as in the remarkable speech before the National Assembly 
on the third of August on the subject of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. Speaking in his best philosophic manner, still the child of the eighteenth 
century, D'Antraigues defends the declaration because’ its principles are 
sound, his constituents want it, and it is needed lest despotism return.* Yet 
it is impossible to read this speeca without an awareness of the peasant insur- 
rections which were sweeping France, and of the approaching night of 
August 4-5, from which D'Antraigues was to absent himself.” Cortsialy 
with this background in mind one cannot fail to notice the urgency with 
which he speaks of religion, “the basis of empires,” and of property, which 
holds them together. To D’Antraigues the declaration is now more than a 
defense against absolutism. There is unmistakable emphasis, not unaccom- 

71 Discours prononcé par le comte d'Antraigues, le 23 mai 1789 (n.p., n.d.), pp. 7-14 of a 
collection of items bound together under the title Motions de messieurs les commissaires, 
concilsateurs de Ordre de la Noblesse .. . le vendredi 22 mai 1789 (n.p., 1789). 
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panied by worry, on its service in showing the people that their rights and 
their religion have the same origin in Heaven. There is, by the way, a new 
note of seriousness with respect to religion, which he lauds as an imperishable 
and necessary consolation to the people, who, he warns, will never allow it 
to be destroyed.** As for property, he warns that society would become a 
state of war if it were not assured.”” 

Late in August, when the initial damage to seigneurial privileges has been 
done, we find D'Antraigues strongly defending redemption of the dues, 
urging that a fair price be paid, and demanding protection for proprietors 
against the activities of demagogues in provincial assemblies.”* Another of 
D’Antraigues’ statements, undated but probably written in 1789, discusses 
openly his famous change of heart, explaining that in 1788 he saw only the 
danger of despotism on the part of the king’s ministers and not the danger 
to property rights which would come from the tyranny of a single legislative 
chamber, masquerading behind the law and pretending to do the will of the 
people. He now admits both that the misleading of the people presents a 
problem and that one learns in a great assembly lessons which pure theory 
overlooks.” 

The D’Antraigues of 1789 has by no means abandoned political theory, 
however. Indeed, the same writings which express the new note of fear of 
the Left mentioned above contain a repetition and expansion of his political 
theory which, while maintaining the sovereignty of the people, is obviously 
concerned with erecting a dam against the popular flood. Thus the speech 
of May 28 argues for a monarchy in which the crown and the representative 
assembly balance each other." The speech of August 3, on the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, reaffirms his confidence in the Enlightenment and in 
Rousseau, and notes also that the people themselves will be constantly re- 
minded not only that God is the source of religion and of property but also 
that property has an earthly origin in labor and a sanction in long pos- 
session.** D’Antraigues’ ideas on the subject of property are further developed 
in his Mémoire sur le rachat des droits féodaux, where the social contract as 
` a means of protecting property and also the prescriptive justification of prop- 
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erty are advanced as proofs of the contention that even the nation cannot 
` take property without paying for it. He applies these principles to seigneurial 
dues, arguing not only that time has sanctioned the arrangements between 
those who possessed the land and those who received it on condition of 
making certain payments but also that with every exchange of land the 
amount of the payments has figured in the price. Moreover, he justifies such 
payments as the cens as having benefited both proprietors and peasants: the 
former have been able to find a labor supply for the efficient exploitation of 
large tracts of land, and the peasants have been enabled to become proprietors 
in their own right. He wants it clearly understood that he holds no brief 
for serfdom, but even so the duties whose origin lies in the redemption of 
serfdom have changed hands many times and are a property right by 
prescription.” ° 

D’Antraigues’ speech of September 2, 1789, goes so far as to claim that as 
a private citizen he prefers a confederation of republics, each of them a pure 
democracy; but he hastens to add that of course his personal opinions do 
not count, now that the people have made it clear that they want monarchy.** 
He still maintains that the sovereign people distribute the powers which 
maintain society and that these powers must remain separated in order to 
forestall tyranny. Thus the royal sanction has its source in the people; and 
indeed it is to the people that D'Antraigues turns for his justification of that 
veto, which, he admits, amounts to a sharing of the legislative power by the 
“king. This arrangement insures a healthy delay which will enable the public 
to discuss an issue and make its wishes known. In the absence of a royal veto 
the legislature could make itself permanent and the people's only recourse 
would be insurrection.** 

If one examines D’Antraigues’ pronouncements of 1789 which relate 
most directly to social classes, one finds the same subtle shift of emphasis, ` 
which, although not openly renouncing his habit of appealing to the people, 
tends to build up the importance of intermediary powers such as those advo- 
cated by Montesquieu." The need for such precautions is explained by the 
nature of the people themselves, D’Antraigues’ former allies, toward whom 
he betrays an increasing nervousness. Indeed, he now treats the people in 
much the same way that the parlements formerly treated the king: with a 
fiction of goodness whica leaves the way open for checks on their power. 
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The people are sovereign, but for the very reason that their power is so great 
it is especially important that they be enlightened; and “they can be en- 
lightened only by the resistance which they encounter before their will is 
converted into law. . . .”°* The people's will is still supreme. “But by what 


sign can one recognize the will of the people? That is where we differ with 


the opinion of the representatives of that portion of the people which con- 
stitutes the Third Estate. The people do not really will what they are made to 
will when they are misled; the people never will anything unjust; and when 
they demand an injustice, to resist them is to obey them.”* This astonishing 
statement—it reminds us of Robespierre, whose personal acquaintance with 
Rousseau was more fleeting than that of D’Antraigues—follows by several 
pages one of D’Antraigues’ revealing apologies for his conduct in 1788. In 
his first Mémoire he had, as we know, not discussed vote by order or by 
head. Later, he reports, he set to work on a project for reconciling the views 
of those provinces which wanted vote by order with those of the supporters 
of vote by head. “The violence of the Third Estate, its pretensions, prejudicial 
to property, tending to excite fear and hatred, made my memorial useless; it 
might have been dangerous; I had to give up publishing it.”** Here for a 
moment the veil is lifted and the alarm which led to D’Antraigues’ famous 
conversion is, I think, clearly. revealed. 


vV 


What is most significant about the drift of D’Antraigues’ doctrine is not 
so much the fact that it occurred as that it began where it did, and, all things 
considered, moved so slowly. This man’s value as a historical illustration of 
course depends on how representative of his order he can be shown to be. 
If, as seems probable, there were many nobles with similar tendencies, we 
may draw some conclusions both from the character of his rebellion in 1788 
and from the manner in which he sought to recover his balance in 1789. 
There is also, of course, something to be learned from a study of the evolu- 
tion of his doctrines in the later years of the Revolution; but for the moment 
we may content ourselves with examining the significance of his first shift, 
and to this end it is perhaps useful to pose again the problem presented by 
the refusal of the French aristocracy in 1789 to compromise with the minority 
of liberal nobles and with the moderate elements of the Third Estate. 

This refusal, followed as it was by the rapprochement of crown and 
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privileged and the subsequent threat of force against the National Assembly, 
opened the way to violence and to the increasing dependence of the assembly 
upon the perilous aid of a populace awakening to a sense of its own power 
but scarcely ready to manage the nation’s affairs by democratic methods. 
France’s effort to make the transition from absolutism to a moderate liberal- 
ism thus collapsed into a kind of civil war whose bitterness was accentuated 
by each new exchange of blows and whose duration was prolonged by the 
inability of successive groups of politicians to cope with the growing counter- 
revolution on their right and with the ambitious leaders of a prematurely 
aroused populace on their left. This tragedy might have been avoided if the 
French nobility, already strong in their will to limit the monarchy, had been 
able to bring their efforts to fruition by associating in the enterprise the 
powerful and enlightened uper middle class, making the transition with a 
minimum of delay and with a certain number of concessions to the peasants, 
while the king remained powerless to resist and the urban populace went 
about their business of daily living and waited upon a future which need not 
have denied them a political role. 

The failure to achieve this transition was to a large extent a failure of 
leadership on the part c£ the nobility. If the public utterances of D'Antraigues 
may be used as a rough indication of his part in the event, it seems reasonably 
certain that his failure consisted in a blindness to the consequences of his 
rebellion in 1788, followed by an unstatesmanlike paralysis in the face of 
danger in 1789. Without trving to read between the lines one can observe 
that the elements of defense of seigneurial property rights and caution about 
the application of popular sovereignty so evident in his writings and speeches 
of 1789 are almost totally absent from the famous Mémoire of the year 
before. Whatever the motives for D'Antraigues” part in the effort of the 
aristocracy to limit absolutism in 1783, he was not then prepared to face the 
consequences of that act. We may conclude that despite all his intellectual 
pursuits he did not in 1788 appreciate either the gravity of the peasant prob- 
lem, which as we. now know was accompanied by a serious economic crisis, 
or the extent to which the urge for equality on the part of the Third Estate 
would complicate the meeting of the Estates General. When by May, 1789, 
those aspects of the situation were becoming apparent to him, he was able 
without too great inconsistercy to continue using his doctrines, but in his use 
of them both his refusal to compromise and the fears which must have 
prompted it are clearly evident. 

On the eve of the Revolution D’Antraigues, a provincial noble, was prob- 
ably more ambitious and discontented, certainly more intellectual and in- 
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clined 'to extremism, than most of his order. Admittedly, in the period under 
discussion, the more liberal churchmen and nobles of robe and sword were 
ready to go beyond the stand taken by D’Antraigues, while the rest were 
somewhat more conservative and certainly less clear in their appreciation of 
the crisis. After these qualifications. have been accepted, it is still possible 
to suggest that D’Antraigues’ failure throws light on the failure of his order. 
The capital point is that the French aristocracy, in the parlements, to some 
extent in the two Assemblies of Notables, in the General Assembly of the 
Clergy, in the cahiers, and in most of the pamphlet literature which defended 
-their cause, used a doctrine similar to that of D'Antraigues.*? He was, more- 
over, elected to the Estates General by the nobles of his province, after the 
appearance of his famous Mémoire. At Versailles when the estates met he took 
his stand with the rest of his order and, far from being repudiated by them, 
was one of their spokesmen. D’Antraigues was no Mirabeau, no Lafayette. 
But the historical situation in which he and his colleagues played a part 
was extremely complex. Behind the government’s financial difficulties lay a 
serious economic and social crisis. Unsolved problems like the yearning of 
many of the Third Estate for equality, the land hunger of the peasants, and 
the need for a more uniform, rational, and predictable set of national policies 
had been piling up. Driven by these circumstances, the servants of absolutism 
were trying to save it by the only possible means: reform of the abuses of the 
. Old Regime. Parallel to these efforts and in large measure stimulated by 
them, the aristocracy had brought to maturity its doctrine of constitu- 
tionalism, which would have limited the monarchy while preserving their 
privileged social position. It was their failure and misfortune that they, like 
D’Antraigues, did not realize the full seriousness of the economic and social 
crisis, and that when they became aware of its dangers they aggravated it 
by their inflexibility. Their conservative opposition to absolutism became the 
first doctrinal resource of the counter-revolution. 
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Samuel J. Tilden: The Story of a Lost 
Opportunity 


Marx D. Hirscu 


SINCE his death in 1886, Samuel J. Tilden has been increasingly considered 
the wise and venerable elder statesman of the Democratic party of his day, an 
architect of its political philosophy and a sturdy champion of reform. Yet, in 
1902, Don M. Dickinson, describing to President Theodore Roosevelt the 
fervor of the “young men who enlisted under the reform banner and their 
tendency to idealize Tilden,” added that “they learned later that Tilden was 
but a marvelously skilled politician, while [Abram S.] Hewitt was the true 
embodiment of the spirit of reform.”* Dickinson confessed that he was one 
of those young men, and his criticism, based on matured insight and ex- 
perience, suggests the advisability of exploring further into the career of the 
Sage of Gramercy Park. l 

Tilden’s early political activities seemed to foreshadow the course of his 
later life:? identification with good causes, and yet a baffling indecision at 
times of crisis; a thirst for political power, but the inability to rise entirely 
above partisan cunning and personal opportunism. As it was, the “wizened, 
nervous, very intelligent youth” apparently held more firmly to laudable 
principles before the Civil War than he was to do afterwards as a leader of 
his party. His attitude toward the Tweed Ring and his behavior in the short- 
lived Apollo Hall Democracy are two cases in point. 


Early in his career, Tilden was affiliated with the “Barnburner” or anti- 
slavery faction of the Democratic party in New York state (ca. 1845-52). 
This free-soil group, led by Martin Van Buren and Silas Wright, was devoted 
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to the Jacksonian tradition, whereas the William L. Marcy or Hunker wing 
of the state Democracy, which was willing to co-operate with slaveholders so 
as not to jeopardize the party, had become President Polk’s cohorts in New, 
York. Thus, young Tilden, who was later to boast that he had had as his 
legal clients at one time or another more than half of the great railway com- 
panies north of the Ohio and between the Hudson and Missouri rivers, 
could very understandably declare at this time: “The capitalist class has 
banded together all over the world and organized the modern dynasty of 
associated wealth, which maintains an unquestioned ascendancy over most 
of the civilized portions of our race”!* This Jacksonian “radical” also de- 
nounced the recharter of the United States Bank,* warned that “We do not 
assail property, we merely deny it political power,” and on top of that sup- 
ported Thomas W. Dorr in his ill-fated “rebellion” in Rhode Island.’ 

Moreover, as a conspicuous Barnburner, “Tilden believed that Congress 
should not interfere with slavery where it existed but should absolutely 
prohibit it in the territories where it did not exist.”* He opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas, strongly favored the Wilmot Proviso, and collaborated with 
Martin and John Van Buren on the famous Barnburner manifesto of 1848 
presenting and defending their principles and policies” Although young 
Tilden’s efforts helped launch the free-soil movement, and he was sent as 
a delegate to the National Convention of Free-Soilers at Buffalo in August, 
1848, where he fought vigorously to secure “free soil for a free people,” his 
biographer significantly concludes: “These statements expressed Tilden’s 
extreme views at the age of thirty-four. Later, as slavery threatened war ` 
and as the support of his party came more and more from the South, Tilden 
sought to explain these views away as juvenile utterances.”*? 

The fine, white flame sputtered a little. Tilden refused to follow most of 
the thwarted free-soilers into the new Republican party, and “growing con- 
servative with age and prosperity, dutifully supported Buchanan.” Nevins 
believes that the younger leaders like Tilden saw in the free-soil movement 
altogether “a step toward the political control of New. York.”” With the 
widening sectional split within the Democratic party and the coming of the 
Civil War, Tilden effaced himself from any role of leadership. He believed 
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the war unnecessary and opposed it from the start. He was, however, loyal 
to the Union, albeit quiescent," and conferred frequently with Secretary of 
War Stanton.” In addition, he waged a hard battle at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago in 1864 against the “Peace Democrats,” and 
was able, as chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, to thwart the extreme 
Vallandigham resolution that the whole war was unconstitutional and to 
replace it with a mild denunciation of the war as conducted.!? Except for 
these flashes, his timorousness in the face of the flaming issues and the 
abandonment of his earliér entkusiasms undoubtedly caused one historian to 
include him among the “political weak sisters, adept at following the lines 
of least resistance.”** The Jacksonians were indeed dying fast. 


What, then, happened suddenly to metamorphose the passive corporation 
attorney into a leading political figure, soon to be his party’s standard-bearer 
- in the election of 1876? If, as was likely, it was ambition that prompted his 
bestirring himself, then it was the smashing of the Tweed Ring dominating 
Tammany Hall that provided his golden opportunity. Moreover, his spare 
frame, ascetic appearance, and secretive nature, and the host of younger men 
who idolized him as a reforming crusader unique in an era of Grantism and 
municipal corruption, only enkanced his growing reputation. 

Tilden, however, was at first friendly wits Tweed and politically associated 
with him. He did not in the beginning fight for civic welfare by taking the 
initiative against the Ring. It was only after New York had turned on 
Tweed, and the “Boss” was beginning to totter that Tilden could be dis- 
cerned in the fore. The New York Times and he were soon to dispute hotly 
for the credit of that overthrow. 

In 1866, Tilden replaced Dean Richmond as chairman of the New York 
State Democratic Committee, retaining it for eight years following. By 1866, 
however, Tweed—while not yet publicly exposed—was already known as a 
traducer of the municipality. His “system of government” had commenced 
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particularly his connection with this “Peace Resolution,” and designed for campaign ammuni- 
tion against him in the presidential election of 1876,’ were William P. Rogers, Samuel ]. 
Tilden . . . the Adviser, Aider and Abettor of the Great Secession Movement of 1860... 
(Boston, 1876, pamphlet), esp. pp. 15-17; Benjamin E. Buckman, Samuel J, Tilden Unmasked! 
(New York, 1876), esp. pp. 46, 47. 

18 Schlesinger, p. 502. 
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about 1857.* Ten years later he was a millionaire, residing on fashionable 
Murray Hill, and ready to enter upon his evil heyday. Aiding the “Boss” in 
this, and attesting his great power, were alliances with the better element of 
local Democrats, among whom Tilden was conspicuous. Thus, Tilden con- 
ferred with Tweed, Sweeny, and Hoffman among others in Albany in 
December, 1867, or shortly afterwards, to canvass the political outlook.** On 
May 11, 1868, Tilden meekly asked Tweed to find a place for Samuel Allen, 
“a very old friend of ours”; and, on September 8, 1868, received a check for 
$5,000 from Tweed toward campaign expenses.** 

Six days earlier, on September 2, 1868, Tilden had called the Democratic 
state convention at Albany to order. During the proceedings Judge Morris 
of Brooklyn delivered a courageous attack on Tweed and Tammany. Tilden, 
chairman of the state committee, made no attack on Tweed and Tammany.” 
Republican shortcomings and economy occupied his attention, and, while 
it is true that national and state elections were at stake, nevertheless Tweed 
was a hard cross to bear on moral grounds. - 

Unfortunately for Tilden, A. Oakey Hall (Ring mayor of New York and 
secretary of the state committee) forged Tilden's name to a confidential cir- 
cular letter, dated October 27, 1868, and addressed to county leaders in the 
state, asking each to have some reliable person in three or four principal 
towns and in each city of their respective counties telegraph to Tweed at 
Tammany Hall, “at the minute of closing the polls, not waiting for the 
count, such person's estimate of the vote.” With this information, Tweed 
presumably could doctor city returns by fraudulent votes and carry the 
election. ` ; 

Horace Greeley seriously embarrassed Tilden by printing an open letter 
on October 20, 1869, declaring; ; 


you cannot escape responsibility . . . for you were at least a passive accomplice in 


14 See Bigelow, Tilden, I, 183-208, for history and origins of Ring, and also memorandum 
in same source, by Charles O’Conor, “Origin of the Tweed Ring,” pp. 402-10. Cf, “Report of 
Special Committee of the Board of Aldermen Appointed to Investigate the ‘Ring Frauds,’ Jan. 
4, 1878,” Doc. No. 8; Flick, Tilden, chap. xvi, passim; Alvin F. Harlow, “William Marcy 
Tweed,” D.A.B., XIX, 79-81; Elmer Davis, History of the New York Times (1851-1921), 
chap. 11, passim; Morris R, Werner, Tammany Hall (New York, 1928), chap. 1v, passim; Denis 
Tilden Lynch, “Boss? Tweed: The Story of a Grim Generation (New York, 1927). 

15Bigelow, Letters, I, 214-15; Flick, Tilden, p. 166. 

16 Originals found in tin box among the William C. Whitney Papers. See Mark D, Hirsch, 
“More Light on Boss Tweed,” Political Science Quarterly, LX (June, 1945). Tilden was forced 
to confirm this relationship on the witness stand in 1876 in the state’s $6,000,000 civil recovery 
suit against Tweed. See New York Daily Register, Feb. 29, 1876, and J. Fairfax McLaughlin, 
Tilden Memorabilia: A Series of Historical Letters (New York, 1880, pamphlet), pp. 33-37, 
passim, for David Dudley Field’s damaging cross-examination. The check was made out to, 
Tweed’s own order and then endorsed on the back to Tilden, who quickly deposited it in the 
Bank of North America. 

17 New York Tribune, Herald, Sept. 3, 4, 1868; Flick, Tilden, p. 184. 
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the giant frauds of last Novembe-. Your name was used, without public protest on 
your part. .. . On the principle that “the receiver is as bad as a thief,” you are 
as deeply implicated in them today as though your name were Tweed, O'Brien, 
or Oakey Hall.** 


Tilden apparently did nct answer Greeley’s challenge “to put a stop to this 
business,” and Flick adds: “Indeed there is no evidence that at this time he 
was horrified at the political corruption in the metropolis and at Albany,” 
although later, when he was at odds with Tammany, “he asserted that as 
early as 1863 there developed ‘antagonisms’ between those who formed the 
Ring and himself. . . .”** 

Actually, in his definitive biography of Tilden, Flick presents considerable 
evidence of “cordial cooperation” between the Sage of Gramercy Park and 
the Tweed Ring; Tilden and Tweed, both intense partisans, were meeting, 
for example, at the former’s office “on important business” or corresponding. 
Tilden disingenuously declared that he “had not set his foot” inside Tam- 
many Hall while the Ring controlled it, because he met Ring members 
outside it! ?° 

Furthermore, as chairman, Tilden opened the Democratic state conven- 
tion at Rochester on September 25, 1870, with a lengthy speech about the 
Franco-Prussian War, democracy, and the danger of growing federal au- 
thority. Although Tweed and his Tammany braves were seated there in 
front of him, not once did Ti:den mention Ring thefts and corruption. In- 
deed, a Tammany follower picked his watch!” The Nation acidly com- 
mented that he “got, we hope, a realizing sense of the company he keeps 
when he opens conventions and the like for Mr. Tweed, and Mr. Hall, and 
Mr. Hoffman.”*” And the New York Times, Republican in sympathy and 
openly launching its campaign against the hated Ring, scored Tilden as 
insincere for truckling to the Boss instead of fighting for reform.” 

Tilden’s later defense of his behavior in 1869 and 1870 was a curious 
effort. On January 27, 1873, in reply to the Times’s stinging attacks, he was 
to maintain: “I had no more knowledge or grounds of suspicion of the 

18In New York Tribune. Also privately printed later in pamphlet form in 1877. 

19 Flick, Tilden, p. 189. 

20 Ibid., p. 195. 

21 New York Times, Sept. 22, 1870, Feb. 4, 1873; and, Matthew P. Breen, Thirty Years of 
New York Politics (New York, 1899), p. 317. 

22 Nation, XI, Sept. 29, 1870. It also believed him responsible for the platform’s “eulogy 
on Governor Hoffman,” a Ring underling. 

23 New York Times, Oct. 3, 1870, Feb. 4, 1873. Cf. Davis, p. 92. When Tilden on April 
4, 1870, aroused Tweed's ire in the state senate by opposing his charter, he quickly sought to 
mollify the Boss, saying, “And let me say here, that if I know my own heart, I have no feeling 


of unkindness to any human being. To yourself, Mr. Chairman, or to anybody else, I am uncon- 
scious of ever having done an unkind act or entertained an unkind feeling.” (Lynch, p. 327.) 
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frauds of 1869, as they were discovered three years afterwards, than, the 
Times or the geheral public. But 1 had no faith in the men who became 
known as the ‘Ring,’ and they feared me.” He had acted as he had at 
Rochester in 1870 because the Ring was not an issue; they had won the 
election of 1869 and controlled the legislature, and the general public “had 
acquiesced in the disposition to try them again. The whole press assented. 
Nearly everybody began to make relations with them. I did not. I stood 
aloof.” 

It was this type of “aloofness” that helped Tweed make a complete sweep 
of the city and county elections in 1870. The Ring re-elected Governor Hoff- 
man, the entire New York delegation to Congress, every New York City 
assemblyman but one, and nineteen out of twenty-two school trustees! *° 


The story of how the Tweed Ring operated is too well known to need 
repetition here. Germane, however, is the fact that the notorious charter 
which Tweed through bribery, intimidation, and skilled propaganda shep- 
herded through, the state legislature in 1870, gave the Ring virtual carte 
blanche and punched a drain into the municipal treasury.. A board of audit 
was created, consisting of Mayor Hall, Comptroller Richard B. Connolly, 
and Tweed, president of the board of supervisors, to audit claims against the - 
county originating before 1870.* The great bulk of these claims were frau- 
dulent but the board of audit approved them. In addition, Tweed’s handi- 
work almost completely neutralized the interference of state commissions 
in local affairs and curtailed the power of the board of aldermen. 

It was against this fortress of corruption that the New York Times 
opened its bombardment in September, 1870, intensified it on July 8, 1871, 
with a long digest of frauds in the renting of armories, and hammered away 
again with editorial and evidence on July 19 and 20. Incontestable proof of 
vast thefts in the comptroller’s office had been placed in the hands of George 
Jones, proprietor of the Times, and his editor, Louis John Jennings, by ex- 
Sheriff James O’Brien (a mendacious politician who had fallen out with his 
mentor Tweed over spoils and promissory notes, and was now Tweed’s mortal 
enemy).?” The Times let loose with a chapter of these figures from Con- 

24 Samuel J. Tilden, The New York City “Ring”: Its Origin, Maturity, and Fall (New York, 
pamphlet); cf. New York Times, Feb. 4, 1873. 

25 New York Times, Nov. 9-22, 1870, passim, 

26 The board of supervisors was to certify these claims to County Auditor James Watson, 
a Ring henchman, who was to present them to the board of audit for audit and authorization. 
That is, from Tweed to Tweed for Tweed! 

27 See Davis, pp. 104 ff.; Edwin P. Tanner in Alexander C. Flick, ed., History of the State 


of New York (New York, 1933-37), VII, 151-54. Also, Hirsch, “More Light on Boss Tweed,” 
loc. cit., pp. 271, 272. 
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nolly's books on its front page on July 22, revealing fraudulent warrants— 
illegally certified by the board of audit—paid out in 1869 and 1870 for repairs 
and furniture for the new court house. On July 24 and through weeks fol- 
lowing, more jarring disclosures filled the Times.* Although the warrants 
had been made out to different claimants, they were endorsed to Ingersoll 
& Co., James H. Ingersol: being a Ring contractor and Tweed’s agent. The 
_ spoils had then been divided among the Ring and lesser thieves! The Times 
called for criminal prosecution. 

This crusade, fortified by the similar efforts of Harper's Weekly and its 
unique and telling cartoons by Thomas Nast, created widespread comment 
throughout the country and in London and Paris, but strangely found many 
New York journals and citizens indifferent.” Where was Tilden’s voice to 
rally confused or dulled public sentiment? y 
- With typical indecision, Tilden timidly took two diverse paths at once 
rather than boldly meeting the issue. To his credit, he and William F. Have- 
meyer persuaded the frightened Connolly not to resign but to appoint 
Andrew H. Green as deputy comptroller, which Connolly did on September 
16, 1871, thus ensuring safe custody of the incriminating records. On the 
debit side, Tilden declined to join the nonpartisan reform Committee of 
Seventy until a year after its formation;** and he seemed more perturbed, as 
a Democrat, by the effect of the Times's fulminations upon his party’s for- 
tunes than, as a good citizen, interested in clean government for the whole 
community.” The partisan would not down. 

But he struck a still sharper blow at the cause of reform when he again 
opened the state convention at Rochester on October 4, 1871, and once more 
failed to denounce Tammany. This despite the recent disclosures and wide 
_ knowledge that under the Ring the total city and county debt had rocketed 
from approximately $29,c00,000 in January, 1869, to $101,000,000 in August, 
1871.% Indeed, two days earlier, criminal charges had been preferred against 
Mayor Hall.** Amidst labored rhetoric, Tilden merely attacked Republican 
centralism in the federal government, denouncing Lincoln and Johnson as 

28 The July 29, 1871, issue contained all the evidence in a special four-page supplement, of 
which more than half a million copies were ultimately circulated. 

29 Davis, pp. 109, 110. 

80 New York Times, Dec. 26, 1872; Davis, p. 112. Flick, Tilden, p. 217, gives only Tilden 
pe No York Times, Feb. 11, 1873. Cf. D. S. Alexander, The Political History of the State 
of New York (New York, 1923), II, 327; Flick, Tilden, p. 214. 

32 See, for example, ibid., pp. 214-16. 

33 Nation, XIII, Aug. 10, 1871. Analogously, the cost of government had risen from 
$36,000,000 in 1868 to $136,000,000 in 1870 (see Flick, p. 214). Ring thefts between 1867 and 


1871 alone have been variously estimated between $75,000, 000 and $200,000,000. 
34 New York Times, Oct. 3, 1871. 
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‘well as Grant for their low standards in official life. Ignoring the fact that 
Tweed was a Democrat whose charter had been forced through when the 
state was literally in Ring toils, he shrewdly accused the Republicans of 
passing such legislation at Albany as permitted irresponsible power acting 
in the secrecy of bureaus and commissions, thus causing corruption in: New 
York City. He conceded only a partnership of plunder in both parties, ex- 
pressed distaste for comparing the relative size of each party’s leprous sores, 
but at the same time desired the people to judge what had been done to 
cleanse the Democracy.** * 

Although it was adjudged the regular Democratic party in the city, 
Tammany waived its full convention rights owing to the current scandal. 
But the braves chuckled at Tilden because they controlled the convention 
and were impervious to resolutions and indirect criticisms. His friends 
Oswald Ottendorfer, Charles O’Conor (by proxy), and Abraham R. Law- 
rence were leading a contesting anti-Tammany New York delegation, but 
Tilden gave the convention no opportunity to vote on their claim. He moved ` 
for the nomination of the state ticket, which was the Tammany slate of 1870 
with but one exception, after announcing that he supposed that the “object” 
which Tammany’s opponents had “desired” had been gained.*° Only toward 
the end of the proceedings did he mildly denounce the Tiger and declare 
that he would work against every local Tammany candidate for the state 
assembly, making, however, no mention of its other nominees.” For this 
“courageous stand” his biographer has called Tilden “a brave man.” — 


Tammany, with or without Tilden, had captured the convention. To 
break its iniquitous grip on the city, on the very night that Ottendorfer and 
Lawrence were turned away, the Democratic Reform Committee was 
formed. Its nucleus was the Apollo Democracy founded in 1870 by a zealous 
band of reformers meeting at Apollo Hall, Broadway at 28th Street. It also 
absorbed James O’Brien’s floundering Young Democracy and was thence- 
forth popularly known as the Apollo Hall Democracy. Among the leaders 
were O’Conor, Lawrence, Hewitt, Edward Cooper, Henry L. Clinton, 
Wheeler H. Peckham, William C. Whitney, O’Brien—and Tilden, who 

35 Ibid., Oct. 5, 1871. 

36 New York Times, Oct. 5, 6, 1871. The exception was Secretary of State Nelson who 
declined renomination! P 

37 For partisan maneuvering, the Times eased up on Tilden in an editorial of Oct, 6, 1871, 
as having tried every argument and expedient he could to get the convention to appear before 
the people with clean hands. Thus, the Times could blame the Democracy en masse for failing 
to follow his advice and for their certain defeat in the coming election. 


38 Flick, Tilden, p. 220. The reader should examine Flick’s treatment in order to obtain 
the opposite point of view. 
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joined perhaps because Tweed’s doom was at last discernible. He now there- 
fore came out openly against Tammany. Some of Tweed’s supporters, also 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, deserted to Apollo, a movement ac- 
celerated by further explosions set off by the irrepressible Times.*® 

Its leadership intelligent and determined, and comprising many promi- 
nent young men, Apollo received the support of the Committee of Seventy, 
the German Democratic General Committee, and the Young Men’s Munic- 
ipal Reform Association. Apollo held primaries, drew up a nonpartisan slate, 
and waged a furious reform campaign.* Police intimidation, dishonest elec- 
tion inspectors, and official collusion in fraud, all failed to dampen their 
ardor. Apollo soon put additional nominations in the field, including Tilden 
for state assemblyman. Tilden had good cause for delight: on October 25, 
O’Conor was chosen to represent the state in the prosecution of Tweed and 
others upon charges contained in an affidavit by Tilden. Tweed’s deposits, 
checking with sums stolen, were uncovered in the Broadway National Bank 
by Tilden, analyzed, and made public on October 26. A warrant for the 
arrest of the defendants was issued, but one million dollars’ bail was promptly 
furnished for Tweed, Jay Gould being among the bondsmen.** The forma- 
tion of the Young Men’s Democratic Club, almost entirely by Apolloans, on 
November 2, 1871, to foster purity in politics, democratic principles, and the 
election of honest and capable men, was also a vast aid to Apollo’s cause.** 

Apollo won a tremendous victory. It elected all fifteen aldermen, thirteen 
out of twenty-one assistant aldermen, State Senators O’Brien and Daniel E. 
Tiemann, and six state assemblymen. Tilden, the most noted among the . 
latter, was assured of victory after the Committee of Seventy, and Tammany 
(for strategic reasons) had also endorsed him.* Apollo had enabled Tilden 
to breach the Ring, and the opportunity to level a demoralized Tammany 
Hall and bring about a civic regeneration was a golden one. Connolly was 
in flight early in January, 1872, City Chamberlain Bradley resigned, and 
other Ring members seemed destined for prison. 

But the crusaders in Apollo, if aware that many of their members were 
camp followers of reform, pclitical hacks, dissident Tammanyites who were 
anti-Tweed only, and disappointed office seekers who had helped to supply 


39 New York Times, Oct. 22-26, 1871, passim. 

40 General Franz Sigel, a Republican, was nominated for county resister, and the Republican 
convention endorsed all the nominations. For more detailed account of Apollo and contemporary 
reform movement, sce Hirsch, Whitney, chap. m, passim. 

41 New York Times, Oct. 23, 1871. 

42 Ibid., Oct. 17, 26, 1871; Flick, Tilden, pp. 221, 222. 

43 New York Times, Oct. 27, 28, 1871. 

44 Ibid., Nov. 3, 1871. 

45 Ibid., Nov. 2, 6, 7, 9, 1871. 
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the votes, failed to realize that the worst defection could come from within 
their leadership. Thus, while Tweed, Hall, Fields, and others were still 
defiantly in office, and judges like Cardozo and Barnard were disgracing the 
Bench, it was a shock to learn that one of Tilden’s closest friends, the 
eminent O’Conor, had been among those elected in the Tammany primaries 
to their general committee for 1872, and another of the Sage’s lieutenants, 
Lawrence, was defending Tweed’s bankrupt New York Printing Company 
against efforts to liquidate its assets in behalf of the creditors.** 

The Times on January 12 answered the puzzle. A reorganization of 
Tammany was probable! Tweed, Hall, Connolly and Sweeny, four sachems 
-in disgrace, had been forced to resign. Tammany, to survive, must “reform,” 
but two factions arose to claim the task: one made up of Tweed survivors 
led by the disreputable Henry W. Genet and Henry Woltman which sought 
only to weather the storm and then return to Ring practices, and the other 
a challenging better element which elected Augustus Schell as Grand Sachem 
and 120 new members to the Tammany General Committee. 

Could Tammany reform? And would Tilden and his wing in Apollo 
Hall desert to Tammany in the intended transformation? Apollo was 
desperately worried, and in its Executive Committee meeting on January 
19 O’Brien denounced all Apolloans who had accepted favors from Mayor 
Hall. A motion to exclude any Apollo General Committeeman if he were * 
even remotely connected with Tammany created such a terrific uproar as to 
reveal that many Apolloans had been eyeing their seductive rival.“ 


Tilden’s next connection with reform proved even more tenuous. The 
Committee of Seventy had prepared a new charter for New York to super- 
sede T'weed’s charter of 1870 and was pressing strongly in Albany for its 
adoption.** Fearing also this new threat because it provided for cumulative 
representation, Tammany sought to unite merchants and property owners 
against it. Tilden also opposed it. He quietly obstructed it while it was in 
the assembly and thereby undoubtedly influenced the wavering, the timid, 
and the quasi-reformers who were only too eager to follow their distin- 


46 New York Times, Jan. 7, 10, 1872. 

47 Ibid., Jan. 20, 23, 1872. At the Apollo General Committee's first meeting on February 3, 
resolutions were adopted declaring that Apollo was the true representative of the New York 
Democracy, that the city should have home rule, that the Tweed criminals should be punished, 
and, finally, flaying Tammany as having made possible the Ring evils. (See New York Times, 
Feb. 4, 1872; The Apollo Hall Democratic Reform General Committee, pp. 2-16, passim.) 

48 For its provisions, see New York Times, Jan. 20 or Apr. 19, 1872, 

49 Simon Sterne, reformer and expert in constitutional law, was secretary of the committee 
and had adapted Thomas Hare's system to American conditions. See John Foord, The Life and 
Public Services of Simon Sterne (London, 1903), chap. vin, passim; and, Edward Conrad Smith, 
“Simon Sterne,” D.A.B., XVII, 592, 593. 
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` guished colleague. Specifically, he urged against haste and consideration at 
present. He left the chamber when the charter was reached on the calendar. 
It was rumored that he would introduce his own charter in opposition, or he 
pleaded illness when asked to take the chair during its deliberation. 

On February 20, the charter was endorsed by an enormous mass meeting 
that overflowed Cooper Union, and on February 27 it passed the assembly . 
along strict party lines with all but two Democrats against it. Tilden voted 
against it for reasons which under the circumstances must have seemed - 
almost flippant: (1) local elections under the proposed charter would be 
held in November instead of separately in the spring; (2) he wanted a 
bicameral legislature instead of a unicameral one; and (3) he was opposed 
to limited or proportional voting.”* 

Apollo, Tilden’s political sponsor, came out in favor of the charter on 
. March 6, and various political clubs, organizations, and reform groups fol- 

lowed suit during March. On March 28, for example, a second mass meeting 
of German-American reform groups endorsed the charter, as did most 
thoughtful and. civic-minded New Yorkers. 

* The senate passed it on March 30, but amendments sent it back to joint 
conference. On April 18 it was finally passed by both chambers, but Tilden 
was absent.*? On May 1, Governor Hoffman, a Tweed puppet, vetoed the 

.charter—giving reasons overlapping Tilden’s—and was promptly sustained 
by a relieved DO se to thirty-seven, Tilden again being among 
the majority.” 

The changing political scene was strengthening Tilden’s hand. A second 
indictment on February 10 of Tweed and the other leaders of the Ring by 
the grand jury in general sessions was a prelude to sucking more Tildenites 
into the vacuum. Hewitt also became a Tammany sachem. Where would 
Tilden stand? The answer came on April 15, when additional sachems ‘were 
elected, among them Horatio Seymour, O’Conor, and their leader Samuel J. 
Tilden! ** Also chosen were unprincipled John Kelly, hypocritical reformer 
soon to battle the Sage desperately for control of Tammany and the state, 
and financier August Belmon:, who had once certified a Tweed audit as 

* correct and declared that the Boss’s administration left nothing to be desired. 

Many Apolloans followed Tilden into Tammany. Those who remained 
true entered the local campaign of 1872 full of principles but under no 
illusions. Apollo split the Democratic vote and permitted the Republicans 


50 See New York Times, Feb. 7, 9, 1872. 

51 Ibid., Feb. 21, 28, 1872; Bigelow, Life of Samuel J. Tilden, I, 1 96-200, 
52 New York Times, Apr. 19, 1872. 

53 Ibid., Apr. 19-May 1, 1872, passim. 

54 New York Times, Apr. 15, 1872. 
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to elect an excellent ticket.” Apollo elected only a city judge, a coroner, and 
three aldermen, but it could not long exist by merely holding the balance of 
power between Tammany and the Republicans. 

Tammany was enraged at Apollo, and Hewitt, ironically, in behalf of a 
‘Kelly subcommittee presented to Tammany’s General Committee on No- 
vember 21 certain resolutions, unanimously adopted, scourging the leaders 
of Apollo as a “pernicious element which had intruded itself under the guise 
of reform.”*" This was leveled against men like Clinton, Whitney, and 
Henry F. Dimock for remaining loyal to principles and against an organiza- 
tion which Tilden himself had dedicated! 

Apollo accepted Tammany’s defiance, but soon found itself in such tur- 
bulent discord that on June 13, 1873, overtures were made to the Wigwam . 
for conciliation and reunion.*” But Tammany, haughty and scenting victory, 
rebuffed Apollo and threw it off balance, thereby capturing the contested 
city seats in the state convention at Utica." Further parleys also collapsed,*® 
and Kelly’s choices, ranging from weak (Donohue for the state supreme 


court) to deplorable (Croker for coroner), made a clean sweep on election 
day. Apollo Hall was dead. 


Tilden’s desertion had doomed Apollo Hall. The one.organization, while 
not perféct, that might ultimately have become a beacon for cleaner and 
more décent municipal politics had been used for political gain and then 
discarded. Although it had sent Tilden to the assembly, he had scuttled the 
major reform it had championed. He had entered the camp of the wicked 
after coolly concluding that it would offer a better political future. This was 
craftiness, not sagacity, and it did the city a singular disservice. 

In the meantime, the Times had continued to rage against Tammany, 
as well as Tilden, for still retaining two thirds of its original membership, 
for having elected Ring members after the exposures, and for including some 
of the worst and lowest of leaders. As good as the sachems might be, they 
were mere figureheads, for the Tammany General Committee ran the Hall. 
The committee was elected at primaries controlled and voted in by riffraff 
from the brothels and saloons, public plunderers, Tweed officeholders, con- 
victed criminals, rowdies, and other disreputable elements.* 

On February 14, 1873, the paper printed a three-column exposé of the 


55 John A. Dix became governor; William F. Havemeyer, mayor; and, Benjamin K. Phelps, 
district attorney. ; 

56 New York Times, Nov. 20, 22, 1872. 

57 Ibid., Feb. 27, June 13, 14, 1873. 

58 New York Tribune, Times, Oct. 2, 1873. 

59 New York Tribune, Oct. 10, 113 Times, Oct. 14-16, 1873. 

60 New York Times, Jan. 4, 1873. Cf. Dec. 4, 1872. gr 
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membership of the “reformed” Tammany, district by district, unmasking the 
dregs of the city. How could Tilden and a few others prevail over a person 
like Timothy Brennan, a school commissioner and brother of the sheriff, who 
was guilty of assisting in the distribution of obscene and foul literature 
among school children? And had not a partisan jury, allegedly bribed, failed 
on January 31 to convict the master thief, Tweed—a jury packed by Sheriff 
Matthew Brennan, Commissioner Douglas and County Clerk Loew, all 
members of reformed Tammany? * 

The most serious issue between the Times and Tilden, however, was: 
Who deserved the credit for Tweed's downfall? The Times vigorously 
reproached Tilden for lacking the courage to speak up against the Ring at 
its height. He had despised the thieves but yet had not publicly denounced 
them until it was safe to do so. Stung by these attacks, Tilden sent his 
verbose and ponderous reply of January 27, 1873, mentioned earlier, but the 
Times ridiculed his boast of lionhearted courage in having stepped into the 
breach just as that paper was about to retreat! He admittedly had entered 
the arena of reform on November 2, 1871, considerably after the Times had 
pointed the way. It declared editorially: 


_It was not until success was assured by the results of the November [1871] 
election that the intrepidity of his soul revealed itself. After that he did good 
service—we have never denied it.... When Tweed was dangerous, Mr. Tilden 
did not venture to stand in kis path. When Tweed was down, Mr. Tilden pulled 
out his little sword and declared that he had killed him. 


As early as November, 1871, the Nation had substantiated the Times's 
claims. “The public has hitherto, and with a near approach to unanimity, 
awarded to the Times the principal share in the work of bringing the Ring 
to destruction, and we take leave to say that this is one of the subjects on 
which the public is not likely tc be mistaken.”°* The Times, however, was 
greatly aided by Nast’s crusading cartoons in Harper’s Weekly, which were 
“more effective in reaching the public than all the legal learning of Tilden.” * 


61 [bid., Feb. 1, 2, 14, 1873. 

82 Ibid., Dec. 24, 1872. The Times at the same time also assailed O'Conor and Hewitt. 
Hewitt's reply two days later was swift but lame (Times, Dec. 26, 1872). See further attacks on 
Tilden in issues of Jan. 4, 21, 1873. 

63 New York Times, Feb. 4, 1873. Alexander, in his Political History of the State of New 
York, Ul, 327, also denies Tilden's claims, and David K. Rothstein concurs in his “Samuel J. 
Tilden” (Columbia Univ., seminar paper for Prof. Allan Nevins, Jan. 1934), pp. 2, 3, 66. 
C£. Lynch, p. 327. Nevins, however, in his Abram S. Hewitt, p. 292, and Flick, in his Tilden, 
chap. XVII, passim, give great credit to Tilden for his labors in the destruction of the Tweed 
Ring. 

a Nation, XIII, Nov. 23, 1871. 

85 Tanner, in Flick, ed., History of the State of New York, VII, 152. 
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When Tweed died in Ludlow Street Jail on April 12, 1878, there could be 
little doubt as to who had been his nemesis and the archfoe of his evil Ring. 


A biographical probing into a public figure's character, his deeds or mis- 
deeds, and his possible mistakes, without adducing a moral or a deeper 
lesson, is a sterile exercise. No person is immune from human fallibility. The 
best of public servants, as well as other men, could undoubtedly be subjected 
to some degree of critical if not hostile scrutiny by trained researchers or 
partisan investigators. Statesmen are great not because of absence of all error 
in judgment or of weaknesses that might have clouded their records but be- 
cause their over-all accomplishments have been constructive, beneficial, or * 
inspirational, or because in times of great crisis they faced up to momentous 
issues without regard for personal consequences. ; 

Samuel J. Tilden possessed his quota of strengths and weaknesses. He has 
had—even during his lifetime—his defenders and his detractors. He was a 
center of fierce partisan controversy and a victim of our most famous, or 
infamous, presidential election. He was accušed of being a Copperhead and 
worse during the Civil War.** Oakes Ames testified that Tilden had advised 
him that the scandalous Crédit Mobilier was legal.’ Tilden’s paralyzing 
timidity had probably cost him the Presidency in the disputed election of 
1876. He was charged with culpability or disingenuous innocence in the 
matter of the Cipher Despatches and the probe that followed; with a frau- 
dulent income tax return for 1862-63 and none for 1864-71; and, with selfish 
and unfair vacillation before and during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1880 which injured his party’s chances that year.** His disastrous con- 
nection with the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad ended, few 
know, with the Sage in 1880 compromising its suit against him (and three 
other trustees) for the recovery of certain illegally retained bonds of the 
road by repaying the company the requested $100,000! 7° 

Some of this was vilification or intense partisanship, and some of the 
criticism was deserved. Against this must be balancéd the fine work done 
by Tilden against the Canal ring, his actual examination of Tweed’s bank 
account, his advocacy of sound money, and his excellent gubernatorial 


66 See Flick, Tilden, chap. xxv, passim. 

67 The Times and the Republicans hammered away at this mésalliance of Tilden's. 

68 See Nevins, Hewitt, pp. 323 ff.; Bowers, pp. 508, 532-33. For a new interpretation of 
this election, see C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the 
End of Reconstruction (Boston, 1951). 

69 Flick, Tilden, chap. xxxut, passim; Hirsch, Whitney, pp. 106, 107, 117, 118; Bigelow, 
Life of Samuel ]. Tilden, Il, chaps. vi, vi, passim; Nevins, Hewitt, pp. 395-99. 

70 New York Times, Jan. 4, 1880; Hirsch, Whitney, pp. 90-91, 153. The other three trustees 
were Russell Sage, Robert Bayard, and Charles Butler. 
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record. All this has been recorded. and the historian may balance the facts 
and draw his own conclusions. 

The cause for complaint against Tilden lies instead in something else— 
the abandonment of a higher trust as evidenced by a shabby performance in 
the prosecution of the Tweed Rirg and the desertion of the Apollo Hall 
Democracy. He failed to realize that in the beginning he was venerated by 
younger Democrats, like Dickinsoa, everywhere, who regarded him as the 
Moses who was to lead them out of the political wilderness, and to crush and 
root out corruption and jobbery—whether Tweedism in his own party or 
Grantism on the national scale. 

These “youngsters” expected inspirational leadership, some boldness and 
‘courage, and, above all, statesmarship. Instead they got guile, indecision, 
and timorousness. They noticed at close hand his personal ambition. Tilden’s 
failure to rise to great stature in this critical time may well have created a 
cynical and disillusioned group, conditioned to accept a meaner tone and 
internecine bickerings in contemporary politics as the normal mode. Worse, 
it left control of the city and state Democratic organizations more easily in 
such hands as Kelly's, Croker’s, the Sheehans’, the Murphys’, Hill’s, and 
their ilk. It made harder the work of men like Hewitt, Cleveland, Edward 
Cooper, Clinton, Whitney, and Manning. The story of Samuel J. Tilden 
may not be so much one of a lost cause as one of a lost opportunity. 
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Liberals at War: 
The Economic Policies of the Government 
of National Defense, 1870-1871 
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THE revolution of September 4, 1870, the lást of the French revolutions of 
the nineteenth century, and the Government of National Defense which 
followed in its wake have been studied as a sort of parenthesis in time be- 
tween the fall of the Second Empire and the meeting of the National As- 
sembly on February 16, 1871. As such, they have been regarded as con- 
stituting a self-contained unit of time in which certain problems were posed 
and solved once and for all, for better or for worse. A tempestuous period 
characterized by great heroism and great folly, it has inevitably attracted the 
military and political historian. The war in the provinces and the siege of 
- Paris by the Prussians end on a note of high tragedy and abrupt finality. 
But from the economic and social point of view the period has a curiously 
different aspect: less foolish, less heroic, less tragic. In this light, it appears 
to possess a continuity with past and future which it otherwise lacks. Despite 
the revolutionary origin of the government, the financial institutions and 
even the economic thought of the empire were perpetuated, while at the 
same time the problems of the new republic took shape and nage solutions, 
or the lack of them, were foreshadowed. 

From the first, the revolution of September 4 presented a mass of con- 
tradictions. It was carried through by a group of men who were not essen- 
tially revolutionaries in order to prevent a revolution by a group of men 
who were. The same men who had opposed the war were, after the revolu- 
tion, obliged to direct it. The same group who had opposed the dictatorship 
of Louis Napoléon found themselves on the morrow of his overthrow a self- 
constituted dictatorship. The same men who had proposed a program of ` 
decentralization found themselves in the position of having to crush sepa- 
ratism. A group of distinguished critics had been given the actors’ roles. 
Lawyers for the prosecution had been handed the case for the defense. Men 
who were exclusively Parisian undertook to speak for all of France. To this 
group of intelligent men, strong in, their convictions, the basic contradictions 
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inherent in their position soon became apparent. They found themselves both 
unable and unqualified to take the decisive measures for which the situation 
called; this was particularly true from the economic point of view, since it 
was in this field that convictions were strongest. Like many political groups 
which, after a long period of irresponsible opposition, find themselves sud- 
denly face to face with the realities and responsibilities of administration, the 
Government of National Defense was pushed inevitably toward conservatism. 

Although united in a basic hostility to the empire, the new government 
was not a homogeneous group from a political standpoint. It was a group 
of men thrown together largely by accident in a government formed by 
accident, and as such it had its dissident elements. There were those left over, 
so to speak, from the Revolution of 1848—Favre, Simon, Crémieux, Picard, 
Glais-Bizoin, Garnier-Pagés, Pelletan, and Arago, and there were the newer 
republicans, critical of the rcmanticism of the older men—Gambetta, 
Magnin, Dorian, Ferry, and Rochefort. The one common denominator was 
that they were all, with the exception of the fiery pamphleteer, Henri de 
Rochefort, bourgeois and orthodox nineteenth century liberals with all the 
ideological appurtenances of a fundamental belief in economic and political 
freedom for the individual. Even Gambetta falls into this category, for by 
September 4 he was considered a deserter by his radical Belleville con- 
stituency, and Rochefort was included in the government only on the prin- 
ciple that it was safer to have him within than without.’ General Trochu, 
the new president, accepted his post with the assurance sworn to by Jules 
Favre in the name of the other members that the new government would 
respect “God, Family, and Property.”” 7 

From an economic standpoint, the republicans had occupied an anomal- 
ous position under the empire. A group of orthodox liberals under an 
economic regime that was itself liberal, the republicans had in fact been 
more divided among themselves, on such basic matters as free trade,* than 
they had been, collectively speaking, against the empire. 

Basically the economic complaints of the moderate Left were limited to 
simple matters of administration. They condemned imperial centralization, 
oversize bureaucracy, public works carried to the extreme, exciting foreign 
policy. Above all, feeling that the basis of good government lay in the 
balanced budget, they disapproved of the empire’s excessive borrowing. They 


1Lord Newton, Lord Lyons: A Record of Britisk Diplomacy (London, 1913), I, 313. 
2 Général Louis Jules Trochu, “Le siége de Paris,” Oeuvres posthumes (Tours, 1896), I, 199. 
. 3 Jules Simon, for example, was a violent free-trader, as evidenced by his Le libre échange 
(Paris, 1870), whereas Joseph Magnin, an industrialist, had become a protectionist by the end 
of the empire. See Georges Duveau, La vie ouvriére en France sous le Second Empire (Paris, 
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believed that “commercial liberty, although good in itself, could only produce 
economic good when the country was politically free.”* Briefly, it had seemed 
to them that the suppression of poor economic expenditures through 
control by a legislature elected by an educated public would automatically 
bring with it the lowering of taxes, a stimulus to commerce and agriculture, 
and, in short, the economic millennium. The social millennium, that is, the 
fusion of classes and the abolition of social orders, would follow in due course 
under the influence of this “great, active, egalitarian Liberty.” Political 
liberty in combination with education was regarded as the true foundation 
of equality. As Jules Ferry remarked, “the only real inequality left was the 
inequality of education.” ° 

Thus, though the line between imperial and republican economic belief 
was essentially a thin one, and though the lessons of the June Days of 1848 
were not forgotten, those who became the men of September 4 persisted in 
the conviction that they were economic as well as political radicals. During 
the five months that they carried on the war against the Prussians, this 
illusion was destroyed. The period of the Commune, which followed, merely 
confirmed what they had already learned, that they were not radical, but 
conservative, and that conservatism was not a natural, innate quality in free 
men, but like property itself must be defended, even at the expense of some 
basic republican liberties. Just as the Revolution of 1848 destroyed much of 
the political idealism of liberal doctrine, so the winter of 1870-71 destroyed 
the idealism of liberal economic theory. 

Nevertheless, on September 4, the republican Government of National 
Defense regarded itself as following in the great revolutionary tradition. 
Its first proclamation reinvoked past glories: “The Republic beat back the 
invasion in 1792; the Republic is proclaimed!”* That date recalled political 
liberty, presented challenging proof of the effectiveness of the levée en masse, 
pointed up the magic quality of the élan which appeared to follow naturally 

% Lucien Delabrosse, Joseph Magnin et son temps (1824-1910) (Paris, 1915), I, 78. 

5 Henri Allain-Targé, Les déficits, 1852-1868 (Paris, 1868), p. 27. However, this did not 
prevent the republicans from taking an interest in mild social reform, Conditions prevalent 
amongst women workers was a favorite subject of concern. Simon, Pelletan, and Freycinet, who 
was to be Gambetta’s delegate in the provinces, had written on the problem. 

6 Jules Ferry, Discours et opinions (Paris, 1893-98), I, 287. The economic side of “equality” 
worried republican pamphleteers. For an interesting collection of literature of this sort, see the 
titles listed under Lb57 at the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris. For typical examples of republican 
criticisms of imperial administration, see also: J. E. Horn, Le bilan de "Empire (Paris, 1868), 
Salut au troisième milliard! (Paris, 1868), Les finances de l'Hôtel de Ville (Paris, 1869); Henri 
Merlin, L'Empire et ses principes financiers (Paris, 1868); Raoul Boudon, La vérité sur la situa- 
tion économique et financière de P'Empire (Paris, 1867); Jules Ferry, Les comptes fantastiques 
d'Haussman (Paris, 1868). . 

T Les murailles politiques françaises depuis le 18 juillet 1870 jusqu'au 25 mai 1871 (Paris, 
1874), L 1. 
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upon the-levée en masse, and gave the men of September 4 historical justifica- 
tion for their military ects. However, their faith in 1792 was carefully 
circumscribed in point of fact, for that date recalled not only military prowess 
but also dictatorship, financial chaos, and bankruptcy.* As time went on, 
it became more and more apparent that 1870 was not 1792. In the latter the 
threat came from the Right, forcing the Revolution, until Thermidor, to the 
Left, whereas in the former, the threat to the Republic came from the Left, 
thus forcing the government of September 4 to the Right. 

For the extreme Left in France also looked back with nostalgia on the 
Revolution of 1789. But where the members of the government recalled the 
élan produced by the proclamation of the Republic, the lower classes recalled 
the good accomplished by the act of revolution. The working classes in the 
large towns—Paris, Marseilles, Lyons—felt that the first revolution also 
offered historical justification for what they believed, and for what they 
wanted. 

The Second Empire had brought little real benefit to the workers. Under 
it “the workers' misery had been greater and more widespread than is com- 
monly thought,”® not because the poor had become poorer but because their 
wages had remained stable and the rich had become richer. Workers’ dis- 
satisfaction had taken advantage of the freedom of association permitted in 
the last years of the empire, and strikes such as that in the coal basin of the 
Loire in 1869 and the great Creuzot strike in 1870 became more and more 
frequent. The war against Germany merely directed this dissatisfaction into 
new channels; the economic demands remained the same. The proletariat 
felt that! victory in 1870 cculd be won only through such economic measures 
as those of 1793-1794 which, by fusing social classes, had given all France 
that spirit which made victory possible.*” The government and the working 
class both pledged themselves to a war @ outrance, a war to the knife. But 
to each it meant something different. 

Too unsure of itself to call electioris to ratify its position, aware of dis- 
sidence in its own ranks, aware finally of social and economic cleavage, afraid 
of the extreme Left, opposed by principle to the Right, the Government of 


8 See, for example, Jules Ferry’s remarks in regard to Edgar Quinet's history of the Revolu- 
tion, Ferry, Discours et opinions. 1, 99 ff. For Gambetta’s views on such Revolutionary figures 
as Danton, Robespierre, and Mirabeau, see V. Deluns-Montaud, “La philosophie de Gambetta,” 
Revue politique et parlementaire, January-March, 1897, pp. 247, 248. See also Eugène Pelletan, 
Décadence de la monarchie (Paris, 1861), chaps. 13 (“Commerce”) and 18 (“Le bilan”), for 
the economic evils which the Revolution wes to correct. ; 

> Duveau, p. 542. 

10 In practice, of course, these ideas were much corrupted by more recent thinking, par- 
ticularly by Proudhon’s individualism and anti-autharitarianism. But the ideas were still very 
much alive. See Duveau, pp. 543-50. 
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National Defense undertook to organize victory. On the morrow of Septem- 
ber 4, it took stock of the situation and found it frighteningly simple. The 
northeastern departments of France were occupied by 400,000 Prussians. In 
Germany 700,000 troops stood ready to reinforce those already in France. 
France herself no longer had an army. Munitions and arms were no more 
ready than the soldiers who were to use them.” 

The economic situation, however, looked less dire. The provisioning of 
Paris, as Joseph Magnin, the new minister of commerce, was first to admit, 
had made remarkable progress under the last empire ministry.*? Ernest 
Picard, the new finance minister, likewise congratulated his predecessor, 
Pierre Magne, for he found two billion francs in the coffers of the imperial 
treasury. Supplementary credits totaling 560 million francs had ,been 

` opened (laws of July 17 and 21). Magne had floated a huge new public Joan 
which had been subscribed to in the amount of 805 million francs, although 
only 260 millions had actually been collected.** A moratorium had been 
declared on bills of exchange (August 13). Furthermore, the Bank of 
France, at that time still a private institution, had come to the fore as during 
previous national crises. It had loaned 100 million francs (July 18 and | 
August 19) to the government, had advanced 4o:million more to the Caisse 
des Dépots et: Consignations, to restrain runs on savings banks, had au- 
thorized the issue of more bank notes to increase the money in circulation, 
and had protected the country’s supply of gold and silver by declaring bank 
notes legal tender and inconvertible (law of August 12).** 

All in all, the Government of National Defense felt that the most pressing: 
financial necessities had been taken care of. This state of economic prepared- 
ness had a twofold effect. In the first place, it tended to erase from republican 
memory former criticisms of empire economics; in the second, it created a 
false sense of economic security. It was felt that the war would be of short 
duration, and that victory or defeat would be achieved within a very few 
weeks.'* Political problems, the introduction of republican mayors and 
prefects, seemed far more important at first. Not until Paris was besieged 
and holding fast, not until the actual organization of the war in the provinces 


11 Léon Riant, Rapport fait au nom de la commission des marchés, relativement 4 l'enquête 
sur le matériel de la guerre, présenté ù V Assemblée nationale, 4 avril 1875 (St. Just, n.d.). 

12 “Déposition de M. Magnin,” Enquéte parlementaire sur les actes du Gouvernement de la 
Défense nationale (Paris, 1876), V, 233 ff. Hereinafter this work will be cited simply as 
Enquéte. 

13 “Déposition de M. Ernest Picard,” ibid., V, 224. . 

14 Joseph Durieux, Le ministre Pierre Magne, 1806-1879, d'après ses lettres et ses souvenirs 
(Paris, 1929), p. 265. 

15 For a detailed account of the bank’s acts during the war of 1870—71, see Gabriel Ramon, 
Histoire de la Banque de France, d'après les sources originales (Paris, 1929), pp. 314-22. 

16 “Déposition de M. le général Trochu,” Enquéte, V, 139. 
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was begun, was there any realization of the huge economic problems that 
must be faced. 

It was on September 12 that the government first realized that with siege 
imminent it could not confine itself to Paris alone but must send a delegation 
to the provinces. On that day Crémieux and Glais-Bizoin were sent to Tours 
with a skeleton staff of bureaucrats to handle civil affairs. When it became 
evident that the center of active resistance was to be not Paris but the prov- 
inces, Gambetta left the capital by balloon to join the group in the provinces. 
Arriving in Tours on Octcber 9, he united in his hands the ministry of the 
interior and that of war, and thus made himself a virtual dictator. 

Thiers later called Gambetta a “raging madman” who stopped at nothing 
to gain the ends he desired.** In rightist history, this tradition has remained 
strong. With him as a driving force, it would be expected that the delegation 
at Tours would have governed ia a radical and daring fashion. In economic 
matters, however, the delegation never acted in a manner that was anything 
but sage, reasonable, and conservative. 

The extreme Left was aware from the start that Gambetta’s radicalism 
was mere declamation. “Gambe:ta is a revolutionary who is not a revolu- 
tionary,” declared Flourens.'* And cn October 20 the ever-pessimistic Blanqui 
stated simply, “He has carried out of Paris the fatal malady of the provisional 
government: uncertainty, fear of the people, obsequiousness to the reaction.” +° 

Perhaps fear of the people was at the root of Gambetta’s conviction that 
a government should be strong and centralized.’ In any case, his very first 
acts in the provinces involved suppression of the separatists in the South and 
East of France. Around Lyons, Marseilles, Nice, and Toulouse central au- 
thority had completely disintegrated.” 

The divisionary groups believed that the revolutionary ardor of 1793 
stemmed from the fusion of bourgeoisie and proletariat: “That is what gave 
force to the bourgeois revolutionaries of 1793. Not only did they not fear 
the unchaining of the passions of the people but they provoked it with all 
their energy, as the only way of safety for the country and for themselves 
against the reaction within and without.””* 


17 Annales de l'Assemblée naticnale, TIL, 295 (June 8, 1871), but see also p. 524. 

18 Gustave Flourens, Paris livré (Paris, 1871), p. 60. 

19 Auguste Blanqui, La Patrie en danger (Paris, 1871), p. 147. 

20 Unlike those Republicans who had adhered to the decentralist program of Nancy, 
Gambetta believed that a strong central government was essential to a democracy. See Paul 
Deschanel, Ganrbetta (Paris, 1919). p. 48. 

21 For accounts of the revolts in the provincial cities, consult the Enquése for the depositions 
of Challemel-Lacour (Lyons); Esquiros, Gent, and Rouvier (Marseilles); Baragnon and Dufraisse 
(Nice); and Morin (Saóne-et-Loirei. See in particular the report of M. de Sugny, Vol. II, which 
cites the press and numerous minutes of Committee of Public Safety meetings. 

22 M. A. Bakounine, Lettres à un Francais sur ia crise actuelle (Paris, 1870), p. 37. The 
anarchist's influence was strong in Lyons. i 
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Inspired by 1793, and although not acutely class-conscious, nonetheless 
aware of social strain, the divisionary groups set about preparing the defense. 
The programs of the various revolutionary committees varied considerably, 
but there was a basic unity among them. Almost all, for instance, demanded 
immediate requisitions of money, as had the Committee of Public Safety in 
1793-1794. As in the great Revolution, there was a general demand to con- 
fiscate the goods of the clergy, of the high functionaries of the fallen regime, 
and of the émigrés (in this case those who had fled to England and Switzer- 
land). There was the same desire to suppress sinecurés and the overpayment 
of officials. Unlike 1793, little attempt was made to do anything for the 
peasants. Perhaps this was due to the fact that the peasant class had enjoyed 
a period of relative contentment under the empire, or perhaps it was due to 
the lack of rapport between city workers and the peasant population, which 
had become so marked under the Second Empire. 

Other measures, more the heritage of Proudhon than of the Revolution, 
involved a change in the country's tax system. lt was suggested that the 
octroi and certain other indirect taxes be abolished, for, “contrary to demo- 
cratic principle, [they] weighed most heavily on the most numerous and 
poorest class.”** It was suggested further that these taxes be replaced by a 
proportional tax on revenue, capital, or both. Such taxes had been demanded 
in 1848, but the form which the 1870 measures took seems to have been 
borrowed from Proudhon’s Théorie de l'impôt, which appeared in 1861. 
Such measures had been specifically repudiated by Robespierre and other 
Revolutionary figures, but Proudhon maintained that they were a natural 
“deduction from the concept of justice presented by the maxims and defini-. 
tions of 1789.72 ` 

Gambetta saw to it that these ideas were never put into practice, as they 
endangered the strong central government which he planned. The task of 
crushing the activity of the extreme Left in the provinces proved to be a 
relatively easy one. However, the red flag waved throughout the war from 
the town hall at Lyons, and the government of Tours never succeeded in 
ridding itself of its fear of the threat presented by the extreme Léft. That 
threat persisted, if not in fact, at least in the minds of the policy-makers. 

Those in charge of directing policy in the provinces were the members 
of the government—Gambetta, Crémieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Admiral 
Fourichon, who voted the necessaries—and a finance council who assisted 
them in an advisory capacity. Constituted by a decree of September 25, this 
council played an important role in administration, as is amply evidenced 


23 “Rapport de M. Delsol sur la Ligue du Sud-Ouest,” Enquête, I, 112. 
24 P, J. Proudhon, Théorie de Pimpót (Paris, 1861), p. 3. 
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by the tributes paid it during the postwar inquest. Made up almost entirely 
of men who had been influential in imperial financial circles it shows 
clearly that while the new government considered it imperative that all 
figureheads of the government, such as prefects and mayors, should be 
republicans, it nonetheless relied heavily on the advice and services of trained 
empire personnel in financial matters. 

The economic problems facing the delegation were varied and complex.”* 
The basic problem, of course, was that of organizing and equipping a new 
army, and of preparing for the revictualing of Paris when the siege was 
lifted. This inevitably posed the questions of what to buy and where, how 
best to draft factories and labor for war production, how to adjust customs 
to facilitate the import of war materiel, anc, for the first time in France, how 
best to harness the railroads for war service. These problems were com- 
plicated by the fact that war and invasion had crippled vital industries. 
Unemployment caused by idle factories, on the one hand, and shortage of 
labor caused by the inroads of the levée en masse on the other, presented a 
challenge involving the redeployment of labor in an attempt to cure both 
these ills. Where no cure was possible, succor was to be provided. Succor was 
needed too by the prisoners-of-war in Germany, and by servicemen’s families 
at home. 

Vast sums of money were required if these problems were to be solved, 
and the delegation’s resources were pathetically inadequate. It had been sent 
to the provinces with a credit of 150 million francs, and was authorized to 
meet additional expenses with the receipts from whatever tax collections it 
could effect, with the expected payments on the Magne loan, and by drawing 
on any. available departmental funds. These resources were in no sense suf- 
ficient and lack of funds soon became the most difficult problem faced by 
the delegation. 

The people of France made a gallant stand during the fall and winter of 
1870-1871, but there was no heroism in matters of high finance. Risking life 
and risking property were not at all the same thing. Restricted by liberal 

25 For example, its heads, Messrs. de Roussy and Roy, delegates of the ministry of finance, 
had been respectively director-general: of the Comptabilité publique and director-general of 
Enregistrement, domaines, et timbres under the empire. 

26 For the economic acts of the delegation see particularly the Procés-verbaux du conseil des 
finances (Pau, 1871) (not available in Paris; located in the Bibliothéque de la Ville de Pau). 
See also the Enguéte: “Rapport de M. Boreau-Lajanadie” (I, 514 ff.), “Déposition de M. 
Cuvier” (I, 524 ff.), “Déposition de M, de Roussy” (I, 528 ff.),'“Déposition de M. Laurier” 
(L 532 f; V, 322 ff.), “Déposition de M. Dumoustier de Frédilly” (I, 538 ff.), “Déposition de 
M. Roy” (l, 540 ff.). For strictly financial analyses of provincial problems, see: Just Haristoy, 
“Les opérations financiéres de la France pendant la guerre de 1870-1871,” Revue de science et 
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doctrine on the one hand and by conservative advisers on the other, the 
delegation vacillated. Hampered by the contemporary republican belief in 
the importance of economic freedom, it hesitated to institute a dictated 
economy. Constantly warned by the finance council to protect France's credit, 
painfully aware of its inadequate resources, it hesitated before the daring 
acts which some thought might have led the country to victory. Unsure even 
of its own authority, feeling itself to be a purely provisional government, 
not duly elected to represent France, it took no drastic measures. The 
economic history of the war in the provinces is a story of caution, sagacity, 
and opportunities missed. > 

A study of the Bulletin des lois might lead one to believe that the delega- 
tion acted swiftly and decisively. But between law and practice the gap was 
wide. 

Faced first with the task of equipping a new army, the delegation issued 
decrees designed to provide the necessary materiel. lt encouraged the women 
to sew,” gave its generals the right of requisition,”* and in an effort to pass 
some of its financial and administrative burdens to others, it decreed that; 
“in the spirit of centralization,” the departments and communes should raise 
the money to dress, equip, and pay the new army.* The women’s sewing 
proved but a-meager expedient. The right to requisition was seldom in- 
dulged, for it was felt that- requisition encroached on the sacred law of 
property and was only justifiable in cases of extreme emergency, such as 
unexpected troop movements. The departments and communes were unable 
to equip their soldiery adequately. Administrative chaos was the result.*° 

This chaos was particularly evident in the field of war purchases. On 
September 9 an armaments commission, headed by Jules LeCesne, had been 
formed and charged with the centralization and monopoly of purchasing 
arms and munitions. But departmental confusion, overly zealous prefects, 
and uncontrolled subcommittees soon deprived LeCesne of any true monop- 
oly, and France found herself in the tragic position of competing against 
herself for the best prices." 


27 Adolphe Crémieux, ed., Gouvernement de la Défense nationale: Actes de la Délégation à 
Tours ei à Bordeaux (Tours, 1871), p. 464. 

28 See Charles de Freycinet, Dispatch No. 247 (Nov. 23, 1870) in manuscript at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, Paris, 

29 “Circulaire, Tours, 24 octobre, 1870, de Jules Cazot, sécrétaire-général du ministère de 
l'Intérieur aux préfets et sous-préfets,” Enquéte, VIL, 175. 

- 30 For a good, although exaggerated, study of this chaos, see Henri Dutrait-Crozon, 
Gambetta et la Défense nationale, 1870-1871 (Paris, 1934), pp. 120-22. 

31 After the war, all purchases were investigated by.a commission headed by the duc 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier. See his speeches delivered June 27, 1871, May 4 and 22, 1872, and July 
29, 1872. See also Henri Durangel, Rapport sur les dépenses de la mobilisation des gardes 
eal (Paris, 1877), and the Rapport de la Cour des Comptes (exercise 1870) (Paris, 
1876). 
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Other decrees died to aid France in her task of arming and feeding 
the people were those which lowered tariff barriers on incoming munitions, 
food, and clothing (October 8, November 14, December 31, and January 
28), those which forbade the export of those items that might be needed by 
the people of France (October 12, November 22, November 27, and De- 
cember 1), and those designed to keep France’s food supplies out of the 
hands of the advancing enemy (October 22 and November 19). Again these 
laws became empty words. The finance council, made up of confirmed 
protectionists, constantly opposed efforts to lower tariff barriers. The export 
laws did less than good prices toward keeping goods in France. The 
“scorched earth” laws were generally forgotten because they proved un- 
enforceable. 

The decrees designed to mobilize the nation’s factories and manpower 
for war production were likewise seldom enforced. When commissars were 
sent to the army, as they had béen during the first Revolution, or inspectors 
sent to the railroad companies, they went with no real power of action. They 
could serve only in the capacity of expediters, and as such aroused much 
resentment while accomplishing little.*? 

Railroad administration provides perhaps the best example of the govern- 
ment’s policy toward private business. The war ministry dispatches of the 
period reveal that the relationship between government and rail companies 
was constantly strained.** Freycinet, Gambetta’s delegate at the ministry of 
war, even suspected that che railroad companies, far from aiding the war 
effort, had shipped much of their rolling stock to Switzerland for safekeeping. 
Having been a railroad executive before the war, he was in a position to 
know, although it is now impossible to find proof of his suspicions.** None- 
theless, despite the lack of co-operation on the part of the railroads, and 
despite urgent pleas from the military, the government did little to centralize 
control over the lines. A series of decrees, issued between October 16 and 
January 17, attempted to militarize them, but they never produced really 
useful results, and Gambetta and Freycinet decided that the railroads were 
too powerful to handle.* They were convinced that the government's chief 
support lay with business interests and that nothing should be allowed to 
alienate this support. 


32 Francois F, Steenackers and F. Legofí, Histoire du Gouvernement de la Défense nationale 
en province (Paris, 1884), I, 423-25. For the marner in which railroad intendants were to be 
used, see Freycinet, Dispatch No. 565 (Dec. ro, 1870). 

33 See Freycinet, Dispatch No. 146 (Nov. 16, 1870), No, 168 (Nov, 18), No. 305 (Nov. 26), 
and No. 1167 (Jan. 19, 1871). 

34 Freycinet, Dispatch No. 1036 (Jan. 12, 1871} and No. 114 (Jan. 16). 

35 Général Charles Antoine Thoumas, Paris, Tours, Bordeaux (Paris, 1892), pp. 145 ff. 

36 For a study of the role played by the railroads, see Francois Jacqmin, Les chemins de fer 
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Where unemployment prevailed, the problem was considered a social 
rather than an economic one. Worried by the essential restlessness of the 
working class and mindful of the red flag flying over Lyons, the delegation 
felt that at all costs it must keep the workers fed and thus content with the 
new government. Since a dole ran counter to republican principles, a decree 
of November 28 launched a public works program backed by a capital of six 
million francs. This sum, inadequate though it was, when combined with 
the succor liberally dispensed to those who had suffered from the invasion, 
to servicemen's families (by the laws of November 14 and December 27), and 
to prisoners-of-war in Germany, served to hold the support of the lower 
classes and to prevent any further major social disturbance. 

Thus it was that in the provinces social problems ranked second to those 
of administration. Administrative problems, on the other hand, were over- 
shadowed by financial problems. The task that faced the delegation was a 
costly one, and the mistakes that were made raised expenditures to a terrify- 
ing height. Pressed by the finance council, the delegation indulged in all 
sorts of petty economies. Whenever possible, for example, it paid bills in 
treasury bonds rather than in cash, until it became apparent that French 
credit was suffering when these were converted into cash abroad.” 

Remembering the financial disasters of 1848 and continuing the work of 
the last empire ministry, the delegation tried to prevent private hoarding 
by restricting the amounts that could be withdrawn from savings accounts. 
By a series of decrees from September 11 to January 8, it repeatedly renewed 
the moratorium on private debts. ` 

To swell its resources, it encouraged private contributions and gifts al- 
though, considering the wealth of France, these were surprisingly small." 
It authorized the floating of loans and the raising of taxes on a local level. 
There was even a certain amount of treasure-hunting. A large sum was 
found at Bordeaux and put back into circulation, and thirty-one thousand 
francs of pontifical monies lying idle at Lyons were put to use once more. 

But with expenses rising from five to ten million francs a day, it was 
obvious that far larger resources were needed. It was felt, however, that no 
new taxes could be levied, for collection would be extremely difficult and 
the popularity of the government would unquestionably suffer. It was real- 
ized too that, despite the recent Magne loan, any further attempt to increase 





pendant la guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1872), also Baron Ernouf, Histoire des chemins de fer 
francais pendant la guerre franco-prussienne (Paris, 1874), and Guigues, “Le Gouvernement de 
la Défense nationale,” Revue militaire francaise, n.s. XLIII (January-March, 1932), 29-35. All 
three works are extremely critical of the government's policy. 

87 Malarce, in Le Correspondant, Aug. 25, 1874, pp. 837 ff. 

38 For a typical list of these see Le Pays, Sept. 11, 1870. 
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the public debt would cause panic in the entire rentier class, and would more- 
over, be undersubscribed.” Even the Magne loan was not bringing in the 
sums expected. Cuvier, the delegate of the Bank of France in the provinces, 
proved unexpectedly reluctant to put the bank’s funds at the disposal of the 
delegation. Hampered by the difficulty of communication with Paris, he 
would consent to only one loan, one hundred million francs on October 9,’ 
and from then until the end of the year refused all further grants. 

In desperation the delegation considered issuing paper money. Cuvier 
himself suggested it as preferable to an unsanctioned loan from the bank. 
Later a man named Gilbert proposed an issue of state paper backed by the 
railroads. Gambetta sent a famous telegram on December 23, declaring that 
if necessary he would break the Bank of France and put out paper money.*° 
The finance council, however, stcod firm, and reminded the delegation of 
the unfortunate precedent set by :he assignats of the first Revolution. As a 
result, “the state paper was unanimously rejected.”** 

Thus, since prejudice or conscience had rendered all other courses im- 
possible, the members of the delegation were forced to follow the course they 
had criticized so harshly under the empire. They turned to borrowing as a 
solution. Unable to enlist the aid of the Bank of France and finding banks 
in the colonies poorly equipped to lend the large sums needed, they deter- 
mined to attempt a loan abroad. Knowing that a great amount of European 
capital had been exported from the war-torn Continent to England and was 
lying there begging for investment at 2 per cent, they turned to the House 
of Morgan in London, and requested a 250 million franc loan.“ 

Even after infinite bargaining by men of impeccable financial reputation, 
Denion-Dupin and Clément Laurier, the loan when granted was not an 
unmitigated success. Members of the government, when they heard of it, 
objected to it on principle. General Trochu, the president, stated that he was 
against any and all loans, while Picard felt that the delegation had no legal 

39 For contemporary comment on the subject, consult Eugéne Villedieu, Les finances de la 
France et la guerre (reprinted from L’Océar) (Brest, n.d.). 

40 “Dépèche télégraphique, No. 5146; Gambetta à Crémieux et à Freycinet,” Enquête, IV, 
ae Alexandre O. Glais-Bizoin, Dictature de cing mois (Paris, 1873), p. 91. The nearest 
approach to an issue of paper money was the sanction given to the formation of local syndicates 
which, upon the deposit of bank notes, issued small notes of one, two, five, and ten francs, 
negotiable only in the department where they were issued. This was, however, only a remedy 
for the prevailing shortage of currency in small denominations and not in any way a remedy 
for the shortage of funds. 

42 The principal accounts of this loan will be found in: “Rapport de M. Boreau-Lajanadie,” 
Enquéte, I, 516 ff.; Malarce, in Le Correspondant, May 25, July 10, and Aug, 24, 1874; 
Amagat, Les emprunts et les impóts de la rangon de 1871 (Paris, 1889); Renaud (procureur 


général), “Les finances de la France pendant la guerre de 1870-1871," Audience solennelle de 
rentrée du 16 octobre 1894 (Paris, 1894), pp. 21-30. 
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right to make such commitments in the name of the people.** The Germans 
capitalized on this disagreement within the Government of National Defense 
and publicized it abroad. As a result, the Messrs. Morgan were most cir- 
cumspect in the matter of allotment and barred all probable speculators from 
subscription. This, added to the threat to French credit represented by the 
low sale value of French treasury bonds in London, made the shares difficult 
to place, and thus the hope of future loans abroad faded. Even more im- 
portant, the money itself did not come through fast enough to meet current 
needs, and only 188 millions were realized by February 23, 1871.** 

As the military situation worsened, and the people became weary of 
hardship and disinterested in the war, as Gambetta talked more and more 
wildly, the financial situation steadily deteriorated. The end of December 
found Roussy, delegate of the ministry of finance, harassed and discouraged. 
In vain had he tried to limit government spending. As he himself ex- 
pressed it: ' 


Expenses are terrifying and increasing daily. . . . Receipts have fallen down to 
nothing. Indirect taxes which used to bring in more than 100 millions a month, 
yielded scarcely 30 millions last month. The loan undertaken in England is being 
used in England for the purchase of arms and munitions. The loan of 805 millions, 
due to the payments made in advance, the blockade of Paris, [and] the occupation 
of a large number of departments, yields hardly 10 to 12 millions a month when 
we need more than 200 to meet the expenses of the war; there remain only a 
few millions of the loan of 100 millions made by the Bank. .. . Our cash balance 
is almost nil, and in two or three days the treasury will run dry.‘ 


It became clear that, short of issuing paper money, the only solution lay 
in a loan from the Bank of France. Since Cuvier remained adamant in his 
opposition, he was granted “sick leave,”* and was replaced by O'Quin, 
trésorier-payeur général of the Basses Pyrénées, and regent of the Bank of 

+ 
France (decree of January 4, 1871), who on January 4 made a treaty with 
the delegation pledging the bank to make all advances necessitated by the 
situation. On January 22, Picard regulated matters by ratifying all the loans 
granted by the delegation of the Bank of France in the provinces, and by 
granting an advance of four hundred'million francs to the delegation at 

43M. A. Dréo, Gouvernement de la Défense nationale, 4 septembre 1870-16 fevrier 1871; 
Procès-verbaux des séances du Conseil, publiés d'après les manuserits originaux de M. A. Dréo, 
Pun des secrétaires du Gouvernement (Paris, 1905), pp. 420 ff. (Dec. 18). 

44 Victor de Swarte, Le Trésor publique pendant la guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1890), 
p. 29. Discouraged by the poor success of the Morgan loan, the delegation refused offers made 
by an American, Edgerton, to float a similar loan in New York. Sec Procès-verbaux du conseil 
des finances, pp. 55, 111, 113 f., 172 (Nov. 8, Dec. 6 and 7, Jan. 18). 

45 Durieux, p. 244. 


48 Glais-Bizoin, p. 192, says that he was discharged, but since the government did not wish 
to alienate financiers, the discharge was announced in the Journal officiel as a vacation. 
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Bordeaux. Even here circumspect financial theory was observed. Instead of 
guaranteeing the loan by the proceeds of one of the state taxes, the guarantee 
offered was part of the fonds d'État, the woods and forests of the old imperial 
civil list. For the latter there was a happy precedent in 1848. The former 
method would have been a mistake for, as Pierre Magne, adviser to the dele- 
gation, pointed out: “All the texes are the guarantee of the Grand Livre. 
To detach one tax is to create voluntarily the impression of a lack of good 
faith.” 47 

So it was that the Bank of France, the conservative bulwark of the state, 
saved the fabric of French finances from complete disintegration. Perhaps 
the bank’s directors were motivated by patriotism. Perhaps they desired to 
avoid nationalization by serving the state adequately in a private capacity.** 
Perhaps they so feared radical action on the part of Gambetta that they 
granted the loans merely to restrain him.* Whatever the bank’s reasons, its 
action meant that the country was still financially solvent when the war 
came to an end on January 28. 

Whereas in the provinces the economic problems of the delegation were 
primarily financial in character, those in Paris were primarily social. Paris 
was invested September 19; from that day on, the center of active resistance 
passed to the provinces. Mentally and physically cramped, the Parisian 
populace became prey to irritability. Whereas in the provinces the people 
became increasingly lethargic, and the government, under Gambetta, became 
more and more desperate and energetic, in Paris it was the people who grew 
restless and dissatisfied while the government took refuge in lack of action. 
The leaders of the Government of National Defense may have been popular - 
on September 4, but this popularity was short-lived. The government soon 
found itself confronted by a group of revolutionaries as violent in their 
opposition as the republicans themselves had been to the empire a few 
months before. 

Financially, there were few complaints or problems.*” Government ex- 
penditures for salaries, military pay, purchase of food supplies, arrears on the 
public debt did not rise above five hundred million francs. To meet these 


47 Durieux, p. 267. 

48 Swarte wrote his book to prove that the bank's actions during the war were possible only 
because it was an independent institution. 

49 “Rapport de M. Boreau-Lajanadie,” Enquéte, I, 524: “It is sad to think that in this crisis 
our great financial institution [the bank] had to be protected, not from the Prussians, but from 
M. Gambetta.” 

50 For Paris finances, see Enquête: “Rapport de M, Boreau-Lajanadie” (I, 513), “Déposition 
de M. de Roussy” (I, 528); “Déposition de M. Etienne Arago” (V, 243); Dréo; Renaud, op. cit. 
Malarce, in Le Correspondant, May 10, 1874, p. 657; Albert Duchéne, Guerre et frances 
dépenses et liquidation d'une guerre—1867-1873 (Paris, 1943), pp. 58-65. 
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expenses the government could call upon tax payments, which, in Paris, 
were easy to collect, any money brought in by the resale of foodstuffs pur- 
chased (a source netting the government ninety million francs), monthly 
payments on the Magne loan (a valuable resource, as the loan had been 
almost entirely subscribed at Paris), and of course the resources of the Bank 
of France. The latter. lent it seventy-five millions on September 24, one 
hundred millions on December 5, and, by decree of January 3, put at the 
disposal of the minister of finance at Paris a fund of eighty-nine millions 
derived from the liquidation of funds for the endowment of the army. The 
wartime economies instituted by the empire were continued. 

Thus financial needs were more than adequately met, and there was 
little need for radical measures. Imperial financial policy was retained with 
only the following changes: By a decree of September 5 the newspaper tax 
was lifted in the interests of freedom of speech, despite Ernest Picard's con- 
tention that the treasury needed the money thus accruing to it." By another 
decree of September 17 a new tax was imposed on the property of those who 
had left Paris. In order to abolish the “last vestige of feudal rights,” the fee 
customarily required of naturalized French citizens was no longer de- 
manded.” Finally, the inegalitarian octroi was partially lifted, but only with 
difficulty.” The government at Paris took no other truly revolutionary meas- 
ures. There was no confiscation of the property of high empire officials, as 
revival of the laws of confiscation was unthinkable. As for the goods of 
Napoleon III and Eugénie, the government, while willing to appropriate 
them, was nonetheless unable to do so. Apart from houses and furnishings, 
the emperor and empress had left little but debts.** 

Social problems were far more serious, and unrest among the working 
classes alarmed the members of the government in Paris just as it had 
alarmed the delegation at Tours and Bordeaux. Anxious on the one hand 
to restrain the working classes and yet keep them content, anxious on the 
other to remain true to liberal doctrines, tortured by the conflict between 
economic principles and reality, the Government of National Defense in 
Paris was as guilty of hesitancy as was the delegation in the provinces. 

The first problem of major importance to be faced was that of unem- 
ployment. As early as September 11, the situation became alarming, and 
Garnier-Pagés, veteran of 1848 and well aware of the dangers inherent in 

51 Dréo, p. 75 (Sept. 5). 

52 Ibid., p. 248 (Oct. 24). 

53 Jean Jules Clamagéran, Etudes politiques, économiques, et financiéres (Paris, 1904), 


pp. 4 ff. Clamagéran was in charge of subsistence as Ferry's colleague at the Hótel de Ville. 
54 “Rapport de M. le colonel Chaper,” Enquéte, 1, 71, and Dréo, p. 213 (Oct. 24). 
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` such conditions, recommended that aid be generalized and that a credit of 
three millions be opened to assist the unemployed. This proved, however, 
to be only a temporary expedient, and more far-reaching measures appeared 
imperative after Paris was invested. Opposed on principle to a dole, as had 
been their colleagues in the provinces, the men in power evaded the issue ` 
by enrolling citizens in the National Guard and paying them for their serv- 
ices.*" Those who for one reason or another (generally lack of a gun) were 
not connected with the National Guard, were mobilized into engineer battal- 
ions at the regular rate of pay. When the one franc fifty centimes this pro- 
vided were found to be insufficient and leftist criticism increased, seventy-five 
centimes per day were allowed to the wives of National Guardsmen (decree 
of November 28).*” Jules Favre, minister of foreign affairs, later wrote that 
“without pay not only would no National Guard have been possible, but also 
we would have had .. . a formidable insurrection based on anger and 
hunger which in several weeks would have put an end to and dishonored 
the defense.”** In other words, the pay to the National Guardsmen was 
really a dole. Condemning the dole in theory, the government had sacrificed 
principle in the interests of social order. 

But even this disguised dole was insufficient to keep the, lower classes 
content. At a time when two francs twenty-five centimes would hardly buy 
an egg, further relief measures were necessary. To keep the people fed, 
-government-backed municipal canteens were opened where a meal could 
be bought for about fifty centimes, and bread bonds were given to the poor 
in the individual arrondissements. According to Vacherot, mayor of the tough 
fifth arrondissement (Panthéon), money was never lacking for such projects.*? 
Alarmed by the threat from the proletariat, the government forgot the less 
vocal lower middle class which was all but wiped out financially during the 
siege. Millionaires and indigents ate well;* in between, the steadily rising 
scale of prices wiped out the savings of the small property owners: and 
gradually turned them against the government.” 


55 Dréo, p. 103 (Sept. 11). 

56 “Déposition de M. le colonel Chaper,” Enquéte, V, 481; “Rapport de M. le comte Daru,” 
ibid., 1, 234» ' 

57 Dréo, p. 359 (Nov. 28). 

58 Jules Favre, Le Gouvernement de la Défense nationale (Paris, 1871), 1, 251. 

59 “Déposition de M. Vacherot,” Enquéte, V, 459 ff. For a detailed account of relief meas- 
ures, see Ernest Gaillard, Rapport sur les services de Vassistance municipale et des subsistances 
du Ule arrondissement pendant le siége de Paris, 1870-1871 (Paris, 1871) (in the library of 
the ministry of finance); for a similar study of the eighth arrondissement, see M. E. Denormandie, 
Le VIIIe arrondissement et son administration pendant le siège de Paris (Paris, 1875). 

69 Juliette Adam, Mes illusions et nos souffrances pendant le siège de Paris (Paris, 1906), 
p. 291. Many other contemporary writers commented on the same phenomenon, 

81 Suffering financially during the siege, and then threatened with bankruptcy when the 
National Assembly lifted the moratorium on private debts, this class gave unexpected support 
to the Commune of 1871. 
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Had there been no problem connected with food itself, the above measures 
might have been sufficient to reduce the menace of the extreme Left. How- 
ever, the state of siege necessitated steps which were bound to arouse com-' 
plaint in one quarter or another. The control of scarce commodities was the 
knottiest problem facing the government. Here again, the government was 
forced to desert its basic economic principles. But again these principles 
hindered the adoption of necessary and vigorous measures. Three solutions 
were attempted: control by price, control by requisition, control by rationing. 

Realizing that to let food control itself by means of prices was too 
obviously unjust, the government set price ceilings on bread and meat,” 
only to find that an utterly uncontrollable black market, patronized by even 
the most patriotic, was soon flourishing. The ardent patriot, Juliette Adam, 
found nothing socially disturbing about eating a cow which had been kept 
out of the hands of the government by the irregular expedient of housing 
her in a living-room throughout the better part of the siege." The rich 
could eat Castor or Pollux (the Zoo’s pet elephants) at Noél Peter’s restaurant 
with little social compunction. “It was a double pleasure, and a very French 
pleasure, to eat well while others ate badly.” ** Acts of charity and patriotism 
were numerous, but it was felt that what one did with one’s money was a 
personal matter. So, despite the fact that prices were in some cases ten times 
normal, fats, coffee, sugar (until January 20), coal, wood, and clothing 
were left uncontrolled. 

Requisitioning was no more successful. The minister of commerce, 
Joseph Magnin, managed to requisition salt, wheat, and horse meat relatively 
successfully because they were distributed through wholesalers, but the effort 
to requisition potatoes (November 21) merely caused them to drop out of 
sight not to reappear until the order was revoked on January 16.% As a result, 
the government was discouraged, and when in January Magnin asked that 
sugar be requisitioned from the big refineries, his request.was denied.” The 
free market, so important to liberal doctrine, seemed to have proved the best 
market. 

However, it was clear that, if Paris were not to starve, some check must 
be kept on the two most important items in the Parisian diet—bread and 
meat. All other methods failing, rationing seemed the only solution. Meat 


82 Armand Husson, Les consommations de Paris (Paris, 1875), pp. 178 ff. 
63 Adam, p. 284. : f 
64 Henri d'Alméras, La vie parisienne pendant le siège et sous la Commune (Paris, 1927), 
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65 See table of prices in A. Morillon, L'approvisionnement de Paris en temps de guerre 
(Paris, 1888), pp. 197-201. 
/ 66 Clamagéran, p. 19. 
67 Dréo, p. 524 (Jan. 13). 
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became scarce very early in the siege, and was rationed from September 26 
on, There were occasional objections to the method of distribution, but the 
basic idea was: accepted calmly.* 

Bread, however, was a commodity with a psychological ingredient quite 
as important as its physical ones. The right to ask for more bread was sacred 
to Parisians; the Government of National Defense hesitated to risk the 
violence which might ensue if this right were limited. The men of the 
government justified this hesitation by claiming that rationing would defeat 
its own purpose, giving too much to some and too little to others, and hence 
would represent no real saving.* 

But it was the principle that most worried the men of September 4. To 
interfere with economic liberty was to court disaster. The newspapers of the 
Left could cry for requisition and equal partition. The government preferred 
to believe that the people were invincibly opposed to such a curb on their 
freedom. Jules Ferry commented later that he had met strong resistance to 
rationing on the part cf the people, and that the mayors at a meeting on 
December 11 had threatened to resign if rationing were instituted.’ So, 
until the last possible moment, the government avoided the fatal step. It 
profited by the farsightedness of Duvernois, the last of the imperial ministers 
of commerce, who had purchased all the grain available and had stored it in 
government-owned and government-leased warehouses. Thus, until January 
18, the government was able to apply a subtle form. of rationing by limiting 
the amounts distributed to bakeries, and by mixing flour with oats, barley, 
bran, and even rice. When the final and definitive step was taken, it was 
only with many misgivings. Later Henri Martin, mayor of the sixteenth 
arrondissement (Passy-Auteuil), tried to defend the action: 


We were obliged to subscribe to a kind of socialism; I would not like to say 
“communism.” ... We at the mayoralty put a finger on the butcher, and even- 
tually on the baker: But we did separate principles from facts, and we did say 
that what we were going to do was worth nothing in principle, that the state of 
siege being an exceptional one, we were obliged to transgress economic principles.” 


The government was amazed that no riots occurred and that the people 
accepted rationing with equanimity. Such hesitancy and futile attempts to 


68 See, for example, G. de Molinari, “L’Alimentation d'une grande ville assiégée,” Revue des 
deux mondes, Jan. 1, 1871, pp. 117 ff. 
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rationing problem. See also Jules Simon, Souvenirs du 4 septembre: le Gouvernement de la 
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enforce its laws characterized governmental administration throughout the 
siege. 

The extreme Left felt that the new administration was rendering a fúnda- 
mentally simple situation unduly complicated. Its members rose in protest 
three times, once on October 8, again on October 31, and once again on 
January 22. That of October 31 was by far the most serious uprising. It 
aimed to overthrow the conservatives, as the Montagnards had overthrown 
the Girondins in June, 1793, and thus to pave the way for victory.” As in. 
the big provincial cities, the radicals felt that, as in 1793, certain economic 
measures and victory were closely bound together. Their program, if indeed 
it can be called that, was basically that of the separatists in the provinces. 
Based on the right of requisition, on the necessity for equality, it called for 
the requisition and rationing of all basic commodities, “as was done in 
92,”"* for the remission of rents, and for the’confiscation of the property of 
all high functionaries of the empire. Blanqui, one of the leading spokes- 
men, claimed that since the law of supply and demand had disappeared with 
the freedom of locomotion on which it depends, conditions should be equal- 
ized by law through rationing.” The billboards followed his lead and called 
upon Paris for “general requisitioning—gratuitous rationing.” "° 

When the government acknowledged defeat in January, the radicals 
turned on the men of September 4 and alliterated capitaliste with capitulard. 
Thus, during the period of the “Government of National Defection,” as Karl 
Marx called it," the republican Left became more clearly aware of its social, 
political, and economic distinctiveness than it had been under the empire. 
In this respect the period was one of preparation for the Commune to follow. 
Had the war ended at Sedan, there would have been no March 18. 

While the members of the Left became aware of the basic conflict be- 
tween themselves and the men of September 4, “these political Jesuits, the 
most odious imposters who ever beguiled humanity,” as Flourens called 
them," the extreme Right, Monarchists and Bonapartists alike, simply found 

72 Georges Weill, Histoire du mouvement social en France (Paris, 1924), p. 138. Weill, 
failing to understand the fusion of economic with nationalist demands in the popular mind 
called it a “purely nationalist” uprising. 

13 Le Combat, Sept. 22, 1870. The economic measures of 1793 were quoted verbatim as the 
only logical program. See, for example, Jules Claretie on subsistence in Le Rappel, Oct. 12, 1870. 

74 Le Combat, Sept. 25. These demands were of course echoed in the numerous left-wing 
Paris clubs. See Gustave de Molinari, Les clubs rouges (Paris, 1871), and “Rapports de la 
préfecture de police,” Enquéte, VII, 141 ff. Also in the left-wing press, see Le Reveil, Le Rappel, 
Le Siècle. 

75 Blanqui; p. 87 (Sept. 28). . , 

76 The “affiche rouge” of January 6, quoted in Jules Clarétie, Histoire de la révolution de 
1870-1871 (Paris, 1872), pp. 470 ff. 


77 Karl Marx, La Commune de Paris (Paris, 1901), p. 2. 
78 Flourens, introd., p. 2. 
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confirmation of their original ccnvictions. Condemning the administration 
of the Government of National Defense in much the same way that the 
members of the latter had condemned the empire a few months before, they 
pointed to the inefficiency resulting from the placing of inexperienced men 
in positions of responsibility. They criticized wastage; they brought to the 
notice of the public every detail of certain scandalous munitions purchases.” 
They wrote tracts publicizing the misappropriations and extravagances of 
these republicans who had vaunted themselves as disinterested and frugal 
- by nature, as advocates of an economical government.” They took a stand 
that they were to maintain throughout the first years of the Third Republic. 
In conclusion one is left with the problem of time. The period was short, 
only four and a half months. Given more time, would policy have become 
more firm and direction more positive? One wonders, rather doubts it on 
the whole. 
Certainly it is clear that from an economic point of view the Govern- 
ment of National Defense marks the beginning of the Third Republic; it is 
` not the government of September 4, but rather the National Assembly and 
the government of Thiers which form the historical parenthesis. The men 
who formulated the financial policies of the Third Republic were the same 
men who directed and advised in an economic capacity under the Govern- 
ment of National Defense: Gambetta, Ferry, Magnin, Clamagéran, Magne, 
Denormandie, and others. The beliefs and fears which were formed and 
hardened in 1870-1871 persisted throughout the period which followed. 
The outlines of the economic policy of the Third Republic were traced 
during the period of the Government of National Defense. The revolution 
carried through by the republican opposition to the empire on September 4 
proved to be a conservative one. Administrative reality forced these “radicals” 
to continue empire policies with the help of empire functionaries. This con- 
servatism was then further strengthened, first, by the threat presented by the 
revolutionary Left in 1870, and second, by the failure of economic controls, 
such as rationing, a failure which seemed to confirm the economic worth 
of orthodox liberalism, despite the fact that in retrospect it is quite obvious 
that liberal doctrine was, by its very definition, totally unadapted to a period 
of national emergency. During these months it became evident to the men 
who were to be the great politicians of the Third Republic that economic 


79 Tr will be recalled that the commission to investigate war purchases was headed by the 
rightist duc d'Audiffret-Pasquier. 

80 “Les comptes de 1870-1871,” Tracts (Paris, 1874-75); “Les finances de la France sous 
le Gouvernement de la Défense nationale,” Bibliothéque des conservateurs (Paris, 1873); 
Gustave de Peyrode, Les grandes crises financières de la France (Paris, 1876), pp. 286 ff. 
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liberalism was not, as they had thought, a radical doctrine but rather a con- 
servative one, that it tended to divide rather than to fuse social classes. Hence 
the Third Republic from 1870 to 1914 was not only conservative but con- 
sciously so. 
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The German Independent Socialists during 
the First World War 


Lenorz O'BoYLE 


DURING the First World War, the German Social Democratic party split 
into three groups: the Majority, the Independents, and the Spartacists. Dis- 
tinguishing between Majority and Independents is difficult because there 
was no fundamental theoretical difference between them. The real split was 
between the Majority and the Independents on the one hand and the 
Spartacists on the other. The Spartacists were the nucleus of the future 
German Communist party, with all the Leninist views on the class character 
of the state and the consequent necessity of violent revolution. They believed 
that any state was no more than the tool of a ruling class, so that it could 
never be taken over by one class from another in a peaceful way, but must be 
smashed, and a new state created to serve new purposes. Both the Majority 
and the Independents were revisionist. They assumed that the state could be 
gradually transformed through democratic means. As the proletariat became 
more numerous, it could take over the state just as could any majority party. 
Revisionists talked about the revolution, but all they meant was that the 
proletarian majority mignt have to use force against a handful of counter- 
revolutionary capitalists who wouid refuse to accept the verdict of a ma- 
_ jority vote. ; 

By the nature of their beliefs the Socialists could be either more or less 
revisionist. On the question of the existing German state of 1914, the Ma- 
jority and the Independents judged differently. The difference appeared in 
their actions rather than their words, since the two groups never even 
admitted their revisionism, much less argued about fine points of interpreta- 
tion. But it was obvious from the way the Majority behaved that to them 
the existing state was already very much under the influence of the proletariat 
and consequently could be trusted. The Independents thought that the 
existing state was still strongly middle-class, and that the proletariat should 
be very much on their guard against it. 

It was because the Majority thought as they did that they could support 
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the German government during the war. They stopped worrying about 
class conflict and identified themselves with the government and the nation. 
They behaved as a trade-union party in a capitalistic state, fighting for the 
usual democratic demands of parliamentary government, civil liberties, and 
favorable labor legislation, well aware of the advantages of being a well- 
organized minority in a democratic state. Actually the Majority wanted 
what we would call the welfare state and were not overly concerned with 
the key point in the orthodox Socialist program, the socialization of the 
means of production. Like a trade-union party, they assumed the permanence 
of the capitalist system, and this assumption was confirmed for them by the 
fact that capitalism, far from falling apart under the strain of war, seemed 
instead to be stronger than ever. 
_ During the war, the Majority more and more sloughed off any interest 
in theory. They not only lost interest but said quite openly that they disliked 
theory and mistrusted their theoreticians. The reason for this, of course, was 
that the theorists kept talking in Marxist terms about the revolution and 
trying to fit everything the party did into the framework of class conflict and 
the end goal of Socialism. This talk embarrassed the Majority because it 
prevented them from co-operating as wholeheartedly as they wished with 
the capitalists. So the Majority spoke as if there were a conflict between 
theory and practical work, a conflict which is real if it is assumed that prac- 
tical work is only that which gives the laborer a larger share in the goods 
of society but not if practical work is considered as whatever brings the 
revolution nearer. “Now is not the time for theoretical subtleties, but for 
practical work done in the vital interests of the German working class.”* 
The Majority emphasized practical work and party unity. Party unity 
was essential for practical gain, for in a democracy numbers count in the 
process of bargaining among different groups. “For the German and for the 
international proletariat, the disunity of German Social Democracy is a 
much greater misfortune than the most mistaken conclusion of a Social 
Democratic Section.”? The Majority were horrified by the Independents 
leaving the party because that cut down the number of Socialist votes in 
the Reichstag and weakened the bargaining power of the trade unions, and 
they resented being told that the German state was a class state when they 
were interpreting the government's interference in economic life during war- 


1 Philip Scheidemann, Protokoll iber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokra- 
tischen Partei Deutschlands abgehalten in Wiirzburg vom 14. bis 20. Oktober 1917 (Berlin, 
1917), p. 281. . 

2H. Marckwald, “Die ‘Überzeugung’ als ‘Allerheiligstes’?” Die Neue Zeit, XXXIV (1915- 
16), 261. (Future references to this periodical will be indicated by the initials N.Z.) 
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time as a victory for Socialism.? Actually the Majority advocated that the 
government take over certain big industries as state monopolies, since, if the 
state was the representative of both proletariat and middle class, it could be 
trusted to run economic life in the interests of the workers as well as the 
owners.* l 

The Independents, under Karl Kautsky and Hugo Haase, distrusted any 
existing state, and particularly the existing German state. “You talk of the 
state’s necessities,” said Haase, “but I know only the middle-class state, and 
I refuse to bow to its necessities.”* To the Independents, the state in 1914 
was still largely under the control of the bourgeoisie, and the war was giving 
the middle class even more of an opportunity to strengthen its hold. Men 
like Haase saw sharpening class antagonisms rather than greater national 
community. This being the case, they looked forward to a vigorous proletarian 
offensive against the bourgeoisie, and to a future revolution, even though 
by revolution they meant no more than a majority revolt against a Fascist 
coup. ; 

This judgment necessitated tactics different from those of the Majority. 
The Independents had an end goal which the Majority did not. From the 
Independents' point of view reforms, while good in themselves because they 
strengthened the proletariat, were secondary to preparing for revolution, that 
is, for a decisive shift of power from bourgeoisie to proletariat. If reforms 
were made to seem all important, and thus distracted the proletariat from 
the necessity for revolution, they were an evil. If the middle class was becom- 
ing more aggressive, then it would make reforms that were more apparent 
than real, reforms aimed at making the worker think he was gaining whereas 
he was in fact losing. The Independents thought the Majority was being 
bought off with false concessions. ` 

So the Independents put reforms, and the party unity necessary to win 
reforms, below the teaching function of the party. They believed that their 
main function was to expose the middle-class state to.the proletariat. Con- 
sequently their main tactic was propaganda and teaching. Precisely for this 
reason the Independents did not break from the official party until 1916; 
they feared that without the party press and trade-union apparatus they 
would lose contact with the masses. Similarly Haase’s high valuation of 
Reichstag activity did not stem from a belief that he could influence govern- 
ment policy by speeches but from a realization that the Reichstag was the 

3 Carl Legien, Warum müssen die Gewerkschafisjunktionáre sich mehr am inneren Par- 
teileben beteiligen? (Berlin, 1915), p. 29. 

4 Wilhelm Jansson, ed., Monopolfrage und Arbeiterklasse (Berlin, 1917). 


5 Protokoll über die Verhandlungen des Griindungs-Parteitags der U.S.P.D. von 6. bis 8. 
April 1917 in Gotha, ed. by E. Eichhorn (Berlin, 1921), p: 12. 
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only place where he could speak freely in wartime.* Independents put their 
finger on the weakness of the Majority when they criticized it for being 
afraid of any disturbance that would change existing society since, with their 
bureaucratic party and trade-union structure, they had made themselves a 
part of that society.’ 

The Independents, for. example, refused to vote war credits, not because 
they thought their refusal could stop the war but because it was a good 
propaganda move. They did not argue that the country should not be de- 
fended, since to them self-defense was not a political act; people defended 
themselves by a kind of reflex action regardless of whether their cause was 
good or bad. But Independents saw the vote of credits as an act of confidence 
in the government. The Majority argued that once war had come the 
Socialists must support whatever system was at hand, and that to refuse to 
support the government by voting credits would hurt the morale of Socialists 
in the army. The Independents argued that supplies would be voted in any 
event: and that, since Socialists were excluded from any real share in the 
conduct of the class state, they were not responsible for the war and should 
make the fact clear. In other words, they should point out to the future 
revolutionaries that the state was middle-class, that the war was for strictly 
middle-class interests, and that the only reason the proletariat was fighting 
was to save itself from physical destruction.® 

All during the war the Independents kept up the same line of attack. 
They saw the interference of the government in economic life as a device 
to enrich the middle class, pointing out that no industrialist was making any . 
less money than before.” They interpreted the famous Hilfdienstgesetz not 
as a means to increase the co-operation of all classes in the interests of national 
defense but as a measure aimed at handing over the proletariat to the dicta- 
tion of military authorities.” They refused to take seriously the govern- 
ment’s repeated promises of democratic reforms and were furious with the 
Majority for believing dubious promises. “Today they say yes, and tomorrow 

6 E.g, Karl Kautsky, Mein Verhältnis zur Unabhängige Sozialdemokratischen Partei: Einer 
Rückblick (Berlin, 1922). 


TEg, H. Stroebel, “Die Ursachen der sozialistischen Krise,” N.Z., XXXIV (1915-16), 
253-61. 


8 G. Eckstein, “Probleme der Kriegspolitik,” N.Z., XXXIV (1916), 129-30; Verhandlungen 
des Reichstags, CCCIX, 2369 (F. Ebert); E. David, “Kritisches zur Kautskys Kritik,” N.Z., 
XXXII (1915), 531-33. (Future references to the Reichstag Debatés will be indicated by the 
initials V.R. 

9E.g., K. Kautsky, “Neue sozialdemokratische Auffassungen vom Krieg,’ N.Z., XXXV 
(1916-17), 321-343 K. Marchionini, “Der ‘starke’ Kapitalismus,” N.Z., XXXV (1916-17), 

129-33 
10 V.R., CCCVIII, 2290-94 (H. Haase). The Vaterländische Hilfdienstgesetz was a 1916 


emergency measure aimed at the mobilization of all available labor forces in the service of 
war economy.. 
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no, and the next morning they prove that their no is really yes . . . the 
credulous continue to believe.” 

Foreign policy was the main cause of division. The Majority, having 
shifted their emphasis from class conflict to community with the rest of the 
nation, shared the general nationalism of the time. They made a great point 
of warning that the workers would be the first to feel any damage done to 
German business by a defeat. They joined with German industry in inter- 
preting the war as an attempt by Entente industrialists to crush the German 
economy. “. . . we fight actually for our existence.”*” What would happen 
to the proletariat as an international class did not bother them too much. If 
the question arose, the Majority just assumed that since the German prole- 
tariat was the most advanced and best organized section of the International, 
it would be better for international Socialism if Germany won. And in good 
democratic fashion, they were horrified at the thought of losing political 
democracy in the event of a Russian victory.'* 

The Majority's nationalism was occasionally aggressive. On the whole 
the Majority's peace plans, as summed up in the Stockholm Memorandum 
of 1917, were unexceptionable, based on the slogans of national self-deter- 
mination, no annexations and no indemnities.** But the Majority’s idea of 
national self-determination worked out along convenient lines for Germany, 
since they argued that the only places where self-determination should apply 
were those regions directly affected by the war.” So that national self- 
determination could be applied in Russian Poland but not in Austrian or 
Prussian Poland.** In the case of Belgium, the Majority asked for the restora- 
tion of Belgium with the understanding that she be a vassal state of neither 
England nor Germany, and when they were asked how Belgium could be 
kept from being a vassal state if she wished, they evaded the question.* 
Alsace they would not even discuss, on the grounds that it had always been 
German territory and would remain so.** 

Add to this a few tactless remarks made by men like Scheidemann, who 
assured the Reichstag that only a political child could imagine that all Europe 
might go up in flames and leave no single boundary stone, set by a long-dead 


11 Franz Mehring, Kriegsartikel (Berlir-Wilmersdorf, 1918), p. 78. 

12 V.R., CCCVH, 894 (P. Scheidemann). 

13 The best general statement of the Majority point of view on the war is Eduard David, 
Die Sozialdemokratie im Weltkriege (Berlin, 1415). 

14 The Stockholm Memorandum is reprinted in P. Scheidemann, The Making of New 
Germany: The Memoirs of Philip Scheidemann (New York, 1929), Il, 6-14. 

15 Ibid., Il, 5. 

16 Würzburg Protokoll, pp. 355-56. 

WK, Kautsky, * ‘Belgien,” N-Z., XXXV (1917), 557. 

18 E. David, “Ein Nachwort,” N.Z., XXXII (1915), 680. 
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diplomat, untouched, and it is clear enough why the Majority were accused 
of chauvinism.* 

And throughout the Majority supported a government which at no 
time took a clear stand for a nonannexationist peace. Scheidemann, who 
was the chief Majority spokesman on foreign policy, had to close his eyes to 
a great deal. All Bethmann's breaks were excused by saying either that he 
had really meant something other than he seemed to mean, or that he was 
only trying to mollify the high command.” 

The Independents, since they were revisionists, were also nationalists, That 
is, they never argued that the existing state was purely hostile and non- 
proletarian, and they agreed with the Majority that the Fatherland must be 
defended. But the Independents’ nationalism was kept well in hand. Since 
they did not trust their government not to exploit a German victory, Inde- 
pendents tended to hope for a stalemate peace. Their peace plans were far 
more principled and uncompromising than the Majority’s. They were willing 
to apply the principle of self-determination with no strings attached. If 
Alsace wanted to leave Germany, she should be allowed to go; and if self- 
determination was proper for Russian Poland, it would be proper for Prussian 
and Austrian Poland as well. The Independents were willing to restore 
Belgium with full freedom to conclude alliances. If she wished to be any- 
one’s vassal state, she could be.” 

Haase thought Germany was mainly responsible for the war. Kautsky 
and Hofrichter went to great pains to exonerate England from responsibility 
for starting the war as a move to crush Germany’s trade.” The Independents 
refused to paint alarming pictures of what would happen to Germany if 
she lost—dismemberment, economic serfdom, and so on.” 

Above all, they refused to support their own government until that gov- 
ernment made its intentions indisputably clear. Haase pointed out time and 
again that it was foolish to trust a government that had never committed 
itself to a peace of understanding. “My colleague Scheidemann believes that 
no one, particularly not the government, wishes to annex anything. But has 
our Imperial Chancellor ever said that in this House?” ** 


19 V.R., CCCVII, 890. 

20 Scheidemann, Making of New Germany, I, 239, 299-301; V.R., CCCVIL 889; V.R., 
CCCX, 3575-79. 

21 The Independents’ peace program drawn up for the Stockholm Congress can be found 
in V.R., CCCX, 3590-92. Haase read it in the Reichstag to evade the censorship restrictions. 

22K. Kautsky, “Wohin geht die Reise? Eine Entgegnung,” N.Z., XXXIII (1915), 394-955 
A. Hofrichter, “Der englische Handelskrieg,” N.Z., XXXII (1914-15), 647-59. 

23 K. Kautsky, “Eine Verteidigung der Zustimmung zu den Kriegskrediten,” N.Z., XXXII 
(1915), 315-16; K. Emil, “Handelspolitische Fragen,” N.Z., XXXV (1916-17), 92-93. 

24 P.R., CCCVIIL, 1731. 
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Bethmann's speech of December, 1915, in which he avoided specific peace 
proposals and spoke of pledges, was to Haase the first clear sign of'the 
government's intentions. He called the speech “. . . indeterminate, general, 
ambiguous.”” The 1916 peace note he thought bellicose in tone and too 
general in content.” Independents voted against the 1917 peace resolution; 
while Scheidemann avoided any mention of Michaelis’ famous qualifying 
phrase “as I understand it,” Haase pointed it out in his Reichstag speech. 
Haase objected to the demand that German boundaries should be secured 
“eternally,” and he asked why there had been no mention of the principle 
of self-determination. He concluded that the resolution lacked “clarity and 
precision”; its demands were “weak and disguised.” *” 


. .. the old game is being continued, the fight over exactly what it is that the 
Imperial Chancellor thinks. In the Reichstag sitting, Scheidemann’s behavior 
was contemptible, as if it were perfectly clear that the ... Chancellor agreed 
with their present conception. If their policy has made them stupid, still they must 
see that Michaelis is only Ludendorff’s mouthpiece. With them it is no longer a 
matter of self-deception, but a serious deception of the worker.?§ 


The Independents were the only German party to vote against the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. The Majority abstained, even though they recognized the 
treaty as a clear violation of their professed principles. The Independents 
voted no; “. .. my party has but one feeling, that of shame ... that a peace 
of the sword has been ruthlessly forced upon a neighboring people.”?* It is 
not surprising that Haase’s last political act before his assassination in 1918 
was to call upon the German people to recognize their responsibility for the 
war and to accept the Versailles treaty in good faith. 

The Majority gained power in 1918 and were the chief party in the early 
years of the Republic. Their weaknesses—nationalism, excessive respect for 
authority, too great a reliance oa the process of parliamentary bargaining— 
were already clear by 1918, and are directly connected with the Republic’s 
failure. The Independents, in contrast, made almost no impression on Ger- 
man political life. A few years after the war, the party split, some going to 
the Communists arid some returning to the official party. It is not hard to 
see why. The Independents were a moderate party in a time of crisis, and 
they lost out to parties who were willing to offer extreme solutions. The 


25 V.R., CCCVI, 438. 

26 V.R., CCCIX, 2804. 

27 V.R., CCCX, 3588. 

28 Hugo Haase, Sein Leben und Wirken: Mit einer Auswahl von Briefen, Reden und 
Aufsätzen, ed. by E. Haase (Berlin, n.d.}, p. 149. 

29 V.R., CCCXI, 4540. 
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Independents were less nationalistic than the My srity in appealing to a very 
nationalistic people, and they were not as revolutionary as the Communists 
at a time when revolution seemed feasible and correct to many of the 
politically disillusioned. They offered no clear-cut line of political conduct, 
no immediate rewards or salvation of any sort. In one sense, they were the 
last of the nineteenth century liberal parties, the extreme left wing of the 
democratic movement, believing in parliamentary government and civil 
liberties without exception, and aware of the fundamental incompatibility 
of liberalism and extreme nationalism, liberalism and minority revolution. 
Only the Independents escaped completely the authoritarian and nationalistic 
tradition that affected every other German party. All the evidence indicates 
that they would have destroyed the old army and the old governing class. 
They represented, in short, the one type of political thinking that might have 
made the Weimar Republic work, and their failure to win support raises the 
question of whether the Republic meant anything more than an accident in 
Germany’s political history. 
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Some Writings of Thomas Paine in 
Pennsylvania Newspapers 


ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 


IN 1945 appeared The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine, édited by 
Philip S. Foner. This work was designed “to include all of Paine’s writings 
available at present.” It contains much material not found in previous col- 
lections of Paine’s works but does not include several writings in contem- 
porary Pennsylvania newspapers which now need to be added to the Paine 
canon. These comprise two papers in the Crisés series, three letters on the 
Bank of North America, and an explanation in an advertisement of Paine’s 
publishing arrangements for Common Sense. These items have not previously 
appeared in Paine’s collected works or been noticed by Paine scholars. 

Most important historically are the two additional numbers of the Crisis 
series, each of which may be called with others already collected a “Crisis 
Extraordinary” or a “Supernumerary Crisis.” Paine himself used this device 
of classifying three other extra papers in order not to swell the number of 

“the Crisis series beyond thirteen, the number of the colonies. Both of the 
newly discovered papers are addressed “To the People of America” and 
signed “Common Sense.” The first is dated June 10, 1778, and appeared in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, June 13, 1778. It served to bridge the hiatus be- 
tween Crisis No. 5, which was dated March 21, 1778, and Crisis No. 6, which 
was ready for the press when Paine’s letter in the Pennsylvania Gazette ap- 
peared but which was “delayed'in order to take in a larger compass of affairs 
than was at first intended.” Actually Crisis No. 6 did not appear until Octo- 
ber 20, 1778. 

Midway between Crisis No. 5 and Crisis No. 6, the letter of June 10 dis- . 
cusses the interim between the cccupation of Philadelphia and the arrival 
of the commissioners for peace. In spite of being about one sixth the length 
of Crisis No. 5, the letter has more specific information and a shrewder 
analysis of the state of affairs than its predecessor. The latter is a forensic 
piece designed for the arena of rhetoric. In an optimistic tone, Paine demon- 
strates that the loss of Philadelphia is more of an advantage than otherwise. 
His style shows signs of careful planning and polishing. The subsequent 
‘letter, however, has less art and more fact. Paine’s tone is less ebullient as 
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he warns against overconfidence with the return of spring. As though to 
compensate for the dampening effect of his spirit of caution, he heaps abuse 
on English leaders and politicians. This was no novelty since in Crisis No. 5 
Paine had effectively abused Howe by the methods of literary satire—care- 
fully worked out irony, ingenious parallels, ludicrous allusions, and sardonic 
euphemisms. The odium of June 10, however, is unpremeditated and consists 
of rapid, sharp stabs. The importance of the letter consists not in its rhetorical 
powers but in its analysis of events. Paine finds only three possible courses, 


First. A war with France [by England]. 

Secondly. An acknowledgment of our independence on the part of Britain, 
by which such a war may be creditably avoided. And, 

Thirdly. Her submission to every indignity which France has or may show, 
by which submission a war may be meanly avoided. 


Paine’s predictions proved accurate since Crisis No. 6 was written when the 
English peace commissioners had arrived and were appealing to the Amer- 
icans over the head of Congress to lay down their arms and to fight for the 
king against France. Paine denounced the double-dealing of the commis- 
sioners and taunted the British for burning houses in Rhode Island while 
they were pretending to negotiate. 

The second newly discovered letter in this series appeared in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, April 3, 1782, between Crisis No. 10, March 5, 1782, and Crisis 
No. 11, May, 1782. It is introduced with a quotation of the first paragraph 
of Crisis No. 9. The subject of the letter is taxation and national defense. 
The foundation is laid in “The Crisis Extraordinary” of October 4, 1780, 
which gives particular details of taxation, and in Crisis No. 10, which is in 
part devoted to “the expenses, arrangements and disbursements for carrying 
on the war.” In the April letter, finance is considered the fundamental prob- 
lem. Paine attempts not only to inspire general willingness to pay increased 
taxes but to convince his readers that system and method in finance are 
needed as well as patriotism.’ In answer to the vested interests and the ultra 
conservatives, Paine expounds the principle that “Government and the people 
do not in America constitute distinct bodies.” Using a forensic style, he ap- 
peals variously. to self-interest, patriotism, and honor to meet the nation’s 
financial needs. Then he presents a brief, concise statement of what these 
needs are and the policy of taxation necessary to meet them. 

Paine’s first printed work with a purely personal emphasis is,also absent 
from Foner’s edition. This is a letter in the Pennsylvania Evening Post, April 


1 For the historical background, see Philip S. Foner, ed., The Complete Wri itings ‘of Thomas 
Paine (New York, 1945), IL, 383, 1230. 
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30, 1776, inspired by the controversy between Paine (under the pseudonym 
of The Forester) and Rev. William Smith (under the pseudonym of Cato). 
Soon after the publication of Common Sense a number of Tories and con- 
servatives attempted to counteract its republican doctrines. The most vocifer- 
ous and literary of these was Smith, an Anglican clergyman whe published 
a serial attack on Common Sense beginning in April, 1776, in tke Pennsyl- 
. vania Gazette. Paine replied with four Forester letters in the Pennsylvania 
-Journal, April 3, 10, 24, and May 8, 1776.” Near the end of this series Paine 
wrote the letter to the Pennsylvania Post, April 30, 1776, defending his char- 
acter against the aspersions of Smith. He sets forth his antecedents in detail, 
particularly emphasizing his being introduced to Pennsylvania by Dr. Frank- 
lin, and challenges Cato to declare his own antecedents." 

Only recently Harry Hayden Clark discovered a series of letters by Paine 
on the Bank of North America. These have been reprinted by Foner.* Three 
other letters on this subject, however, are to be added to Clark's list. The 
first, which appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette, December 21, 1785, was 
drawn out by a number of publications in newspapers and pamphlets which 
had been attributed to Paine. Above his own name, Paine wrote to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette asserting that he had never previously published any- 
thing on the subject of the charter of the bank. In order to declare his private 
opinion, however, he added a long letter on the bank which he had written 
to Thomas Fitzsimmons on April 19, 1785. Eight other letters ky Paine on 
the subject of the bank appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette from March 
29, 1786, to March 7, 1787. The first five, which appeared originally in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, are reprinted by Foner. He also reprints the eighth letter 
(Pennsylvania Gazette, March 7, 1787) but does not mention tke sixth and 
seventh, which appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette on September 20, and 
November 8, 1786. 

These omitted letters discuss problems ancillary to the bank; the letter 
of September 20, the disadvantages of a unicameral legislature, and the letter _ 
of November 8, the dangers of paper money. The second letter is specifically 
concerned with financial matters and is closely connected with the letters 
on the bank already published and with Paine’s Dissertations on Govern- 
ment: The Affairs of the Bank; and Paper Money (1786). 1 have discussed 
this letter in another publication.’ The letter of September 20 is primarily 

2 Ibid. II, 60-87. 

-3 This letter is described by Frank Smith in Thomas Paine, Liberator (New York, 1938), 
p. 32, but Smith does not say in which newspaper it appeared. 

4 Thomas Paine, Representative Selections (New York, 1944), p. Ixxiv; Fener, ed, Writ- 


ings, Il, 414-39- 
5 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIII (September, 1949), 309-15. 
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political, is not necessarily connected with the bank, and helps explain an 
important passage in The Rights of Man. For this reason, a brief treatment 
of this letter is appropriate. Paine himself gave it the title “On the Affairs 
of State.” He discusses in it the weaknesses of a unicameral system because 
the action of the Pennsylvania assembly in revoking the charter of the bank 
seemed to him a proof that a single legislature in the hands of whatever party 
it may fall “is capable of being made a compleat aristocracy for the time it 
exists.” When the majority is ruled by party prejudice, he observes, “a single 
legislature, on account of the superabundance of its power, and the uncon- 
trouled rapidity of its execution, becomes as dangerous to the principles of 
liberty as that of a despotic monarchy.” According to Paine’s interpretation, 
it was thought at the beginning of the Revolution that the executive branch 
of government was the only dangerous part, but, at the time he wrote, it was 
realized that the legislative might be as arbitrary and mischievous. The Con- 
stitution took care to prevent the executive council from being subject “to 
inconsistent and contradictory conduct, and sudden convulsions” by providing 
that the periods of their elections shall not all expire at once. The same 
safeguard was needed for the legislature and would have been provided 
“could the convention have foreseen the capricious and inconsistent conduct 
of assemblies.” When the legislature is entrusted to a single body of men, 
that body all expiring at once, the state is subject to “perpetual convulsions 
of imperfect measures and rash proceedings,” for it may happen, as already 
has happened in the attack on the bank, “that a number of men, suddenly 
collected, unexperienced in business, and unacquainted with the grounds, 
reasons and principles, which former assemblies proceeded on in passing . 
certain acts, and without seeking to inform themselves thereof, may precipi- 
tate the state into disorder by a confused medley of doing and undoing, and 
make the grievances they pretend to remove.” Paine concludes his paper 
with the remark that “so long as it shall be the choice of the people to con- 
tinue the legislature in a single house, the circumstances of the country and 
the importance of the trust (being greater than that committed to any single 
body of men in any state in the union) evidently require, that the persons 
to be elected thereto be men freed from the bigotry and shackles of party, 
of liberal minds, and conversant in the means of increasing the riches of the 
state, and cultivating and extending the prosperity thereof.” In this letter 
Paine does not specifically advocate bicameralism, but he threatens to. 
Paine mentions the problem of a unicameral or a bicameral legislature 
in the next year, 1778, in A Serious Address to the People of Pennsylvania 
on the Present Situation of Their Affairs. He promises to take up in detail 
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the subject of the “proposed addition of a second Legislative House,” but he 
either never finished the series or his remarks still remain undiscovered.® 
We may assume, however, that, very much under the influence of Franklin 
as he was, he would have been a strong advocate of unicameralism. In his 
Dissertations on Government (February, 1786), Paine speaks of his “idea of 
a single legislature.”” By September, however, as we have seen, he had modi- 
fied his views, and, in the second part of The Rights of Man (1792), he 
presents his unique proposal to remove the disadvantages of both the 
unicameral system, that it acts too hastily, and the bicameral system, that 
the two houses counteract each other and that one is no wiser than the other. 
He proposes to have one representation divided by lot into two or three parts, 
to have every bill debated in succession in each part, to have each part hearer 
of the others, and to have a vote taken only after a general assembly and. 
general debate.* In 1805, Paine offered a variation of this proposal for applica- 
tion to Pennsylvania.? 

A hitherto unnoticed letter concerning Paine’s reputation in France as an 
engineer appeared in the Federal Gazette, February 9, 1789. Paine had writ- 
ten the letter from Paris on May 4, 1788, announcing the success of his 
bridge and suggesting its suitability for the Schuylkill. He enclosed a long, 
favorable report from the Royal Academy of Sciences (Paris, August 29, 
1787) on the bridge. 

Also in the Federal Gazette (February 19, 1793) appeared a long defense 
of the French Revolution in the form of an extract of a letter from a “Gentle- 
man now in France to his correspondent in this city.” The letter is un- 
doubtedly by a Philadelphian since the author speaks of a past conversation 
in Philadelphia with his friend. He says that his friend has acquired faulty 
ideas of the French Revolution from the press and as an antidote accords it 
wholesale praise. I do not know of another Philadelphian besides Paine who 
was in France in 1793 and who would speak as enthusiastically of the French 
Revolution as the author cf this letter does. 

The final writing from the Pennsylvania press which I wish to introduce 
concerns the publication of Common Sense. It is a paragraph of great 
bibliographical as well as biographical interest. Until January 25, 1776, 
Common Sense had been regularly advertised by the printer Robert Bell as 
a work containing the following parts: 


L Of the origin and design of government in general, with concise remarks 
on the English constitution. 


$ Foner, ed., Writings, Il, 292. 8 Ibid., 1, 390. 
T Ibid., Il, 409. 9 Ibid., Y, 1001. 
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II. Of monarchy and hereditary succession. 
III. Thoughts on the present state of American affairs. 
IV. Of the present ability of America, with some miscellaneous reflections. 


In the Pennsylvania Evening Post of January 25, 177%, the same issue with 
Bell’s standard advertisement, appeared an advertisem¢ it by W. € T. Brad- 
ford, announcing a new edition of Common Sense “wi 4 large and interest- 
ing additions by the author . . . among which will | e a seasonable and 
friendly admonition to the people called Quakers.” A! notice to the public 
explained why the new edition was called for and wh; Bradford, not Bell, 
was to publish it. 


The great encouragement and reception which this pamp Jet hath already met 
with, and the great demand for the same, hath induced th! publisher of the first 
edition to print a new edition unknown to the author, v ho expressly directed 
him not to proceed therein without orders, because that lay e additions would be 
made thereto; wherefore the new edition, lately advertised by the printer of the 
first, is without the intended additions. 


On January 27, 1776, Bell ran an advertisement in the P, nnsylvania Evening 
Post attacking both Paine and Bradford and ingenui usly accusing them 
of “dishonest malevolence.” He also continued his eff rts to sell his own 
‘second edition. 

In the Pennsylvania Evening Post of January 30, 177 , Bradford repeated 
his advertisement of January 25, with the following sigi ficant addition. 


The author, for the sake of relieving the anxiety of his frien! 5, maketh the follow- 
ing declaration— That he first intended the above work to have been printed in 
a series of letters-in the news-papers, but was dissuaded t erefrom, on account 
of the impossibility of getting them generally inserted— T at he knew nothing 
of Robert Bell, who was engaged to print it by a gentleman] f the city [Benjamin 
Rush? ], and who can but be concerned for the unpleasant) ituation in which he 
hath, though from a well meaning motive, involved his fi end— That he hath 
neither directly, nor indirectly, received, or is to receive, ari ' profit or advantage 
whatsoever from the edition printed by Robert Bell— Tha over and above the 
expence of printing, which was to be paid whether the wor! sold or not, he gave 
to this noisy man one half of the profits thereof, amounting to upwards of thirty 
pounds, as a present for the trouble he might be at, as the | athor did not intend 
to take on any himself, or mean to be known; and that, wien the news of our 
repulse at Quebec arrived in this city, he gave the other half, with an order for 
the payment thereof, together with said Bell’s written promise for the same, into 
the hands of two gentlemen (whose names are left at the bar of the London 
Coffee-house, and who will authenticate the assertions contained herein) for the 
purpose of purchasing mittens for the troops ordered on that cold campaign. 

The said gentlemen have not yet been able to settle with Robert Bell according 
to the conditions of his written engagement. The account which he hath delivered 
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in not appearing to them equitable; and which, if he do not petform within the 
course of this week, he will be sued for the same, &c. This is all the notice that 
will ever be taken of him in future. 


On February 1, 1776, the whole back page of the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post was taken up by Bell’s counterattack. The above declaration by Paine, 
whether written entirely by him or in conjunction with Bradford, is of great 
bibliographical interest. It explains why there were two “second” editions of 
Common Sense and why Bell’s edition continued to appear after Bradford’s 

-new edition.*” This material has not been used by bibliographers. Moncure 
D. Conway only hints at it in his Life of Thomas Paine,“ and 1 do not know 
of any writer who discusses it at greater length. It is generally known, how- 
ever, that Bell later brought out his own expanded edition of Common Sense, 

. which contained a number of additions not by Paine at all. 


University of Maryland 


10 Paine’s financial arrangements with Bell are treated in a letter to Henry Laurens, Jan. 
14, 1799. Ibid., Il, 1160-65. 
11 (New York, 1892), I, 181. 
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DIE ENTSCHEIDUNG DES ABENDLANDES. By Rudolf Rocker. In two 
volumes. (Hamburg: Verlag Friedrich Oetinger. 1949. Pp. 3413 349-799-) 


A First edition of this book appeared under the title Nationalism and Culture 
(New York, 1937). It was preceded by a Spanish edition and followed by four 
other translations. It seems to be sponsored by a “non-profit organization” in this 
country, the “Rocker Publications Committee.” It is clearly animated by a sec- 
tarian spirit of devotion which is easy to define as an idealistic anarchism. No 
wonder the German original, which, as the foreword states, was completed in 
1936, could not be published under the Nazi regime. It contains a formidable 
attack upon totalitarianism and upon any form of state-dominated society. It 
took thirteen years until the original was laid before the public. All too many 
of its somber implications have meanwhile come true, and an epilogue (1946) 
tries to impress the reader with the fact that what the book preaches is no longer 
_ a utopia.’ 

Rocker’s magnum opus hence should be regarded and can be done justice to 
only if regarded as a profession of faith. Its basic belief is in the natural goodness 
of man which, however, in almost all of recorded history has been diverted from 
the goal of a free society and of voluntary mutualism by the wickedness of priests 
and rulers, by dominant minorities, or by collective forces such as a monopolistic 
capitalism tied in with the nationalist fetish. There are only a few happy inter- 
ludes, with the thoroughly decentralized Greek culture and the early medieval 
communalism being the outstanding examples. This conceptual framework, of 
course, has little that is original. Although the author would strictly deny any 
national coloring of his political philosophy, he is certainly indebted to German 
corporative thought (cf. his comment on Franz von Baader, pp. 296 £.) as well as 
to the Jeffersonian ideal of “as little government as possible.” The main ancestors, 
however, are Proudhon, Bakunin, and Kropotkin, who among many others are 
profusely quoted. But within this frame of reference an enormous learning and 
a stimulating or at least very challenging analysis are displayed. They revolve 
around two. main theses, The first is that of a basic antithesis bétween culture and 
state or religion, the latter terms being in fact equivalent. Hereditary sin is at 
the basis of any justification for a centralizing power, it is the founding idea of 
any theory of the state (p. 61), and Hobbes consequently was a “strictly religious 
man” (p. 174). The second thesis moves along the same line in criticizing the 
nation concept not only as “ersatz” religion but as a deliberately political and 
culturally reactionary creation of and by the state. 

Tt would be beside the point to take issue with a presentation of world history 
because of its underlying beliefs. It is professedly written in black and white. 
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The element of power without which neither the Greek city-state nor an early 
medieval community could have existed is largely discarded. Whole phases of 
cultural development, such as the Hellenistic and the Roman, cannot be other 
than sterile by definition. Obvious misstatements and misinterpretations are not 
infrequent. Cato’s, the “abominable hypocrite’s and cool-hearted usurer’s,” words 
“victrix causa diis placuit sed victa Catoni” are rendered in a fashion which sug- 
gests that it was the “business” of the conquered that gave satisfaction ta Cato 
(p. 547). Nor would one expect scholastic philosophy or any genuine religiosity 
or the Reformation to be dealt with in a fair manner. This is a combative book, 
but it is not one of rattling bones nor a mere rehash of enlightened misconceptions 
about dark ages or the great impostors. Rather will the reader be rewarded by a 
wealth of information not easily accessible, and a sharply focused insight into cul- 
tural dynamics, which too often has been obscured by conventional theories of 
progress or of an organic or any otker sort of determinism. Characteristic in this 
respect is Rocker’s treatment of the Renaissance, which is so likely to appeal to 
an anarchism of the aristocratic or Nietzschean type. In contrast, emphasis is 
laid upon the uprising of man against a society attuned to the principle of 
solidarity, and the cultural revival is more than overshadowed by the loss of 
essential human qualities, ky the concentration of economic and political power, 
and by the incipient national divisions. This cardinal sin gradually becomes the 
leading theme of the book and is followed up through a vast area of anthropology 
and sociology, of history and metaphysics. The bulk of the two volumes deals 
with topics such as the glorification of state and nation in German philosophy ' 
as well as in romantic, democratic, and socialist thought; with the “illusion” of 
the concept of national culture, national philosophy, national science; and with 
the underlying fallacies of folklore, linguistic, and racial theories. Again one may 
say that this attack is not exactly original and sometimes appears to be fighting 
against windmills which are out of commission anyway. But within the literature 
critical of nationalism the book will undoubtedly hold an important place. It 
contains empirical material and interpretative flashes of great interest. Yet its 
distinctive mark is the incorporation of a vast amount of illustration into an over- 
riding philosophy. 

. The real issue therefore is not the often forceful way in which this incorpora- 
tion is effected but the inner consistency and cogency of a historical framework 
within which almost all occurrences, and specifically the more recent ones, seem 
to defy rather pathetically the assumed goal. This is the innermost’ dilemma of 
the book. As an emphatic anti-Marxist the author cannot solve it by a dialectic 
device with the highest accumulation of power reversing into complete freedom. 
Almost on the same page (pp. 466 ff.) he speaks in poetic words of the circular 
movement of all culture being parallel to that of nature, and of the hope that 
once humanity has become aware of its inner desires and of the real motives of 
action the new society will materialize ‘free of exploitation and slavery. Or, as 
the last words of the book express this hope in a quotation from Quinet “never 
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as true as today”: The peoples will not ascend before the depth of their fall has 
been fully realized. It seems—just as with Toynbee—the inevitable fate of an 
antideterminist teleology that it ends with a somersault. 


University of Chicago Hans RoTHFELS 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE, 1300-1800. By Herbert Butterfield, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons; New York: Macmillan Company. 1949, 1950. Pp. x, 217. 
$2.50.) i i 


Tus volume consists of twelve chapters, each originally prepared and de- 
livered as a lecture at the University of Cambridge in 1948. The book suffers, 
then, from some of the faults usually evident when a series of oral exercises are 
captured and imprisoned between the covers of a book. Individually and col- 
lectively, however, these lectures are so thought-provoking that the historian of 
modern times, whether concerned with political or with intellectual history, will 
find them brilliantly suggestive. 

In his introduction, the author offers some observations useful both to the 
historian of science and to the general historian. The history of science, he points 
out, is not yet “genuine history,” as “it is still at an inferior degree of organiza- 
tion, like the work of the annalist and the chronicler—if we remain content with 
a merely biographical mode of treatment, and particularly if we construct our 
story of science by drawing lines straight from one great figure to another” 
(p. 1x). Further, it is important to the understanding of the growth of science 
“to learn something of the misfires and the mistaken hypotheses of early scien- 
tists, to examine the particular intellectual hurdles that seemed insurmountable 
at given periods, and even to pursue courses of scientific development which ran 
into a blind alley, but which still had their effect on the progress of science in 
general.” When these things have been done, the author believes that the history 
of science will become “the bridge which has been so long needed between the 
Arts and the Sciences” (p. vii); and he maintains that the “scientific revolution” 
of early modern times, because it “overturned the authority in science not only 
of the middle ages but of the ancient world,” outshines “everything since the rise 
of Christianity and reduces the Renaissance and Reformation to the rank of mere 
episodes, mere internal displacements, within the system of medieval Chris- 
tendom” (p. viii). In consequence, the author supplies new evidence in support 
of the comparatively recent contention that the seventeenth century witnessed the 
birth of modern society. 

The twelve chapters are concerned principally with aspects of the “scientific 
revolution” and its effects upon the philosophe movement of the eighteenth 
century. The author succeeds, on the whole, in following the rules set forth in 
his introduction and in probing deeply into historical processes in order to display 
the interconnection of events. There are instances of unevenness, however, and 
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even lapses from the rules. A number of the lectures are stimulating in their 
fresh interpretative qualities, especially “The Historical Importance of a Theory 
of Impetus” (chap. 1), “The Experimental Method in the Seventeenth Century” 
(chap. v), “The History of the Modern Theory of Gravitation” (chap. vm), 
“The Place of the Scientific Revolution in the History of Western Civilisation” 
(chap. x), and “Ideas of Progress and Ideas of Evolution” (chap. x11). But a 
few of the lectures appear less vital and, indeed, little more than warmed-over 
portions of well-known works. Such, in the opinion of this reviewer, are chapter 
m, “The Conservatism o Copernicus,” chapter 11, “The Study of the Heart 
down to William Harvey,” and chapter 1v, “The Downfall of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy.” Again, in chapter x1, “The Postponed Scientific Revolution in Chemis- 
try,” the author seems to fall into the rut which he had warned against, namely, 
“biographical modes of treatment” and “drawing lines straight from one great 
figure to another.” Further, in treating “The Transition to the Philosophe Move- 
ment in the Reign of Louis XIV” (chap. rx), the author assigns an importance 
to Fontenelle which, although well justified by the limits of an oral discourse, 
tends to ignore other important agencies of transmission both within and outside 
of France. And finally, the volume as a whole is concerned with developments 
in the physical sciences almost to the total exclusion of the natural sciences—and 
this in spite of the enormous interest in natural history in the seventeénth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Still, we need to remember that the euthor did not set out to write a full- 
dress history of science, cr even of the “scientific revolution,” and that some of 
the shortcomings are unavoidable in essays prepared for oral presentation and 
published without revision or annotation. Within the limits of these twelve 
lectures, the author has presented much that is fresh and important, both with 
regard to: his approach to the histcry of science and with regard to his interpreta- 
tions in the intellectual history of early modern times. 


University of Illinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


SEA ROAD TO THE INDIES: AN ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGES AND 
EXPLOITS OF THE PORTUGUESE NAVIGATORS, TOGETHER 
WITH THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DOM VASCO DA GAMA, 
CAPITÃO-MÓR, VICEROY OF INDIA, AND COUNT OF. VIDI- 
GUEIRA. By Henry H. Hart. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. 
Pp. xii, 296. $4.50.) 


Vasco da Gama is known for having blazed the all-water route to -India 
(1497-1499) and for the navigational feat that his voyage represents, but he is 
also important in the history of the expansion of Europe because his arrival on 
the Malabar Coast marks the beg:nning of Europe’s hegemony in the East. The 
implications of Vasco da Gama’s achievement are of course very great, and any 
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study on the man must necessarily have an appeal beyond the circle of students 
interested in the Age of Discovery. 

Mr. Hart's book appears at a time when a need exists for the re-examination 
of Europe’s contribution to the concept of the wider world, and it was probably 
designed to do for us what Elaine Sanceau’s book on the same subject did for 
the English. The present book is well written, has a number of fine chapters, 
and will add considerably to the knowledge of the average reader, but its tone, 
unfortunately, is harsh, and it is filled with questionable and even erroneous 
statements on Portuguese history. 

Mr. Hart has used for the most part only the dark colors of the Liberal anti- 
imperialist school, and the picture that emerges from his pages is not pretty. To 
him Vasco da Gama is a cruel, intolerant, unscrupulous, highhanded, and ruth- 
less man whose bungling laid the foundations for the mistrust which Africans 
and Orientals have assertedly since entertained for the Portuguese. It was, Mr. 
Hart believes, actions such as those attributed to the navigator, plus the Inquisi- 
tion, the expulsion of the Jews, and Negro slavery that brought about the 
decadence of Portugal. And one gathers that Portugal would not have tumbled 
so soon from her high estate if she had been less fanatical and greedy. 

There is truth in much of what Mr. Hart says, but often his perspective is 
wrong and ordinarily he pays no attention to mitigating circumstances. There is 
no place in Mr. Hart's narrative for the good that the Portuguese achieved and 
the ideals that animated many of their actions. He condemns, often gratuitously, 
Portuguese colonial policy in Africa and the Orient, but his condemnation can 
hardly be justified on the basis of Gama’s experience. His horror of the Inquisi- 
tion and his righteous indignation at this form of coercion may perhaps be 
excused, but we cannot excuse his use of faulty information in some of his 
referénces to it. He gives no evidence to sustain his opinion on the Jews. As re- 
gards the social evils of slavery, we agree with Mr. Hart (without however mak- 
ing of slavery as such a moral issue), but Negro slavery was not a particularly 
Portuguese perversion. As regards the mixture of races, which Mr. Hart thinks 
contributed to the decadence of Portugal, his statements are uncorroborated. 

The decadence of Portugal is one of Mr. Hart’s refrains, but again his remarks 
in this connection are by no means fully substantiated. It may be, as the author 
says, that the Portuguese rotted in their own iniquities, but it was hardly this 
rottenness that explains the loss of a large part of their empire. Mr. Hart suggests 
that the shrinking of the old Portuguese Empire was the result of native peoples 
throwing off a heavy yoke. Actually Brazil was lost to other Portuguese, i.e., 
Brazilians, Ceuta to Spain, Rhodesia to England, Ceylon and the East Indies to 
the Dutch. The North African fortresses were voluntarily abandoned during the 
time of the marquis of Pombal. Tangiers and Bombay went to England as part 
of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. Moreover, most of these territories were 
given up in the seventeenth century at a time when Portugal was obliged to fight 
Spain and Holland. The Spaniards were eventually defeated (though Ceuta 
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remained in their hands), the Dutch were repulsed from Macao, driven out of 
Angola, and, after an occupation that lasted a generation, out of Brazil as well. 
When finally most of the Eastern spheres of influence were lost, thanks largely l 
to fellow Europeans, the Portuguese began their most brilliant period of expan- 
sion in South America. 

Mr. Hart gives the background of Gama’s voyage in considerable detail. The 
story ends with the death of the viceroy of India and there is a postscript on 
Gama's descendants. The footnotes are awkwardly handled. There is a long 
bibliography. There are evidences of unfamiliarity with Portuguese orthography 
and ecclesiastical terminology. The book withal makes interesting and at times 
even exciting reading, and the average reader, for whom it was written, if he 
bears in mind the reservations that have been made, will not find the experience 
unrewarding. 


Catholic University of America ManozL CARDOZO 


THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS. By Richard D. Altick. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1950. Pp. viii, 338. $5.00.) 


Tuts book is good bedtime reading. It has several of the characteristics of a 
well-written detective story. Mr. Altick supplies suspense wherever his subject 
allows it; his characters include brilliant (and occasionally odd) unravelers of 
riddles as well as some crafty villains; and his style is brisk. 

Actually, The Scholar Adventurers is a series of accounts of unusually in- 
teresting historical research. Though it deals mainly with research in English 
literature and with professors of English, it has considerable relevance for the 
historian. The author does not go into the fields of esthetics, literary criticism, or 
explication of text. Instead he writes about the kinds of things which historians 
are more concerned with and which, when carried over into literary studies, make 
up the historical approach to literature. 

Mr. Altick opens with a tribute to “The Unsung Scholar’—who could just 
as well be the unsung historian. Then he has a chapter on the richest literary find 
of our century, the James Boswell papers, and another on T. J. Wise, the fabulous 
forger of the Victorian period. Wise’s specialty was printing and selling faked 
first editions; Mr. Altick summarizes the story of how he was unmasked by two 
shrewd young men, one the son of A. F. Pollard, the well-known historian. A 
chapter follows on the way the Sir Thomas Malory who wrote the Morte Darthur 
was ultimately identified with the Sir Thomas Malory who found it impossible to 
stay out of jail. Other stories that Mr. Altick retells include the discovery that 
Wordsworth had an illegitimate French daughter, the bowdlerizing of Haw- 
thorne’s personal manuscripts by his widow (“bellies,” for instance, became 
“bodies”), and the unearthing of the coroner’s report on the murder of Christopher 
Marlowe. The author alsa sketches some cases where modern science has come to 
the aid of scholars. For example, astronomy has helped to fix the date of composi- 
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tion of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde. A mechanical collator is helping to estab- 
lish the definitive text for Shakespeare's plays. Infrared light is making previously 
illegible manuscripts readable again. Elsewhere Mr. Altick mentions with regret 
certain cases beyond the help of science; they are the disappearance, through fire, 
flood, or neglect, of manuscripts which might have been among our greatest 
potential sources of knowledge about the past. ‘Toward the end of his book, the 
author brings together the post-mortems on such famous ills as Jonathan Swift's 
Meniére’s disease and Samuel Johnson’s nephritis. The book is concluded with a 
miscellaneous collection of scholarly curiosities. 

The Scholar Adventurers has no particular structure. Various chapters could 
have been interchanged, and no one would have been the wiser. The whole book 
is something of a conglomerate. When one considers the author’s approach, the 
chief defect, however, that marks The Scholar Adventurers is excusable if not 
inevitable. It is Mr. Altick’s habit of making a good story just a little bit better 
than it really was. A good instance in point is furnished by his treatment of 
researches done at the Folger Shakespeare Library. He has consistently dramatized 
them. The resulting air of breathlessness is his personal contribution. Yet that 
kind of heightening is not too hard to defend. 

Some pessimistic observers insist there is no such thing as a book which will 
appeal both to the specialist and the general reader. Mr. Altick has demonstrated 
how they can be wrong. : 


University of Maryland Cari Bope 


ISLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEST: A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION ON MOSLEM CULTURE IN THE NEAR 
EAST. Volume One, ISLAMIC SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, Part I. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. [Issued under 
the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. ] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 386. $4.50.) 


For many years every student of Near and Middle Eastern history has 
lamented the lack of a serious study on the society and social institutions in the 
Ottoman Empire. Mouragea d’Ohsson’s Tableau général de l’Empire Ottoman, 
though quite comprehensive, is too legalistic and theoretical to give real under- 
standing and appreciation of conditions and practices. Lybyer’s The Ottoman 
Empire in the Time of Suleiman is a study of the government and its functioning, 
almost exclusively. Thus, the reader of Ottoman history has up to now been 
able only to catch glimpses of domestic and internal history of the empire by 
perusing the dispatches of ambassadors and the journals of travelers. Professors 
Gibb and Bowen, in the first instance, proposed to examine the impact of Western 
society, and in particular its ideas, upon Islamic society during the nineteenth 
century. But Volume I of this study became, by necessity, a survey of Moslem 
society (restricted to the Ottoman Empire) as it existed in the period imme- 
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diately preceding the Napoleonic era. Part I portrays the structure of the imperial 
government, the army and navy, the government of the provinces (with a special 
-chapter on the administration of the Arab provinces), the peasantry, land tenure, 
agriculture, the cities, industry, and commerce. 

It is a most ambitious work and exceedingly well done. The research has 
been thorough and painstaking. Without doubt, it will remain a standard work 
indefinitely and, together with Part II, which will cover the fields of taxation, 
finance, law, education, literature, religion, and religious endowments, will serve 
as a most useful reference work for students of European history as well as for 
those of the Near and Midcle East. Though just now appearing, Part I went to 
press in 1939 and, thus, publications of the last decade are not mentioned and 
much of the fruit of the research in Ottoman history by modern Turkish scholars 
such as Gévsa, Tukin, Danismend, and Uzungarsili is not utilized. 

Important contributions that Professors Gibb and Bowen make in this volume 
are particularly noteworthy on the subjects of the akhis, fief holding, and the 
gilds. In conjunction with the recent publications of G. G. Arnakis, one can now 
begin to understand the rele of the akhi associations (at which Langer and Blake 
hinted many years ago) in the dynamic growth and vitality of the early Ottoman 
society. The description of the Ottoman gild system, the absorption of Byzantine 
gilds after the taking of Constantinople and the relationship subsequently to 
the government should be of concern to all students of. Western history. 

The sections on industry and commerce relate almost entirely to the situation 
as it existed in Egypt with some reference to Syria. Perhaps little material was 
found relative to the industry and commerce of Izmir, Edirne, Bursa, and 
Istanbul and the trading relations of these cities with the West and with the 
several established Western trading companies, It is hoped as the work progresses 
that some picture of trading conditions in these areas can be drawn. 

The work, however, is so superior and fills such an obvious and long-felt gap 
that one can only hope that Part IT and the other volumes to follow will main- 
tain the high level of scholarship shown in Part I and that one will not have to 
wait too long for their appearance. 


Ohio State University . SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


AMERICA FACES RUSSA: RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS FROM 
EARLY TIMES TO OUR DAY. By Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford Univer- 
sity. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 375. $4.00.) 


There is a persistent legend in the United States that if only the Soviet leaders 
could be made to disappear, with or without benefit of the atomic bomb, the 
Russian people would promptly achieve harmony with the American people and 
both would live happily ever after in a world dedicated to human progress. This 
comforting legend. has been nurtured by the belief that no disagreements ever 
darkened American-Russian relations until the Bolsheviks seized power in 1917 
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and that all the features of Russia which we find repugnant today are due solely 
to the machinations of the Communists. 

The most important contribution that historians can make in a period of 
turbulent transition like ours, when the ill-informed wish is too often father to 
the ill-considered deed, is to brush away the cobwebs of illusion and place con- 
temporary events in their proper perspective. Professor Bailey of Stanford Uni- 
versity performs a real service by recapitulating the uneven course of relations 
between the United States and Russia during nearly two centuries. Writing in 
his accustomed lively style, which should make his book accessible to the general 
reader, with generous use of anecdotes and thought-provoking cartoons, he devotes 
nearly two thirds of his book to a review of the tsarist period which, as he points 
out in his preface, is less familiar than the oft-described era of Soviet rule. 

While Professor Bailey does not present much new material—the field has 
been gleaned over before, notably by Professor Foster Rhea Dulles in The Road 
to Teheran—his marshaling of information, obviously with an eye on comparisons 
with contemporary events, should clarify many controversial issues for those 
whose powers of interpretation are not hopelessly beclouded by prejudice. 

Many passages cry out for quotation to those of our newspaper writers and 
radio commentators who keep on creating the impression that the thirty-year 
existence of the Soviet system is a nasty but isolated episode in Russia’s history. 
For example, writing about the picture the American reader had of tsarist 
Russia in the latter part of the nineteenth century, Professor Bailey says: “A 
favorite theme of the American press was Russian censorship. Such well-known 
works as Carlyle’s French Revolution and Lecky’s History of European Morals 
were placed on the prohibited lists. Russian newspapers were under restraint to 
print nothing discreditable to the government, such as the accidental sinking of 
a naval vessel.” Or, at another point: “Despotism was everywhere entrenched; 
the state was everything, the individual nothing. Mild suggestion of reform 
invited reprisals. Seizure was swift; disappearance mysterious; punishment sum- 
mary and often barbarous, supplemented by liberal applications of the knout and 
many-thonged Cossack whip. The Czar lived in daily dread of death, and his 
army of secret police, fantastically estimated at 50,000 in St. Petersburg alone, 
was everywhere.” 

Then, as now, the United States regarded the Russians as devious and untrust- 
worthy in international negotiations. “An aroused Baltimore American asserted 
in 1886: ‘Russia’s ambition is sleepless and insatiable. It goes ahead, step by step, 
through intrigue, through treachery, through diplomatic mendacity, through 
anything that helps it onward. Her policy is to get more territory, and what 
difference does it make if her material interests suffer, if her debt piles up, and 
if her people remain poor?” When Tsar Nicholas II, in 1898, called for an inter- 
national conference on the limitation of armaments before the Spanish-American 
War had officially ended, his appeal met with skepticism in the United States. 
“Russia’s army was the largest in the world; she had whipped up recurrent war 
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scares; and she was bending her frontiers outward, particularly in Manchuria. 
Less than six months earlier she had wrenched Port Arthur from the senile 
grasp of China.” 

Most interesting of all, in view of our current preoccupation with Russia's 
activities in Asia and in the Near ard Middle East, is the contrast Professor Bailey 
draws between the relative indifference with which the press in this country 
viewed Russia's nineteenth century advance along the Persian and Afghan 
borders (“These places were too far away; we had no vital interests there; and 
besides, the Russians, for all their backwardness, were carrying a superior culture 
to less advanced peoples”) and the “almost hysterical apprehension” in Britain. 
“The British were worried about the energy, youth, and expansiveness of Russia; 
about her ‘inexhaustible’ man-power, her huge army, and her navy, which was 
rapidly being augmented wizh specially designed commerce destroyers obviously 
aimed at England. Alleged Russian duplicity and mendacity were constantly 
harped upon by British writings, conspicuous among which was Kipling’s im- 
mortal appeal in 1898, ‘Make ye no truce with Adam-zad—the Bear that walks 
like a Man.” 

Yet Britain, which felt so menaced by Russia less than a hundred years ago, 
lived to have Russia as an ally in two world wars. Professor Bailey sees clearly 
that Communist ideology has introduced a new dimension into Russia’s other- 
wise persisting foreign policy. Nevertheless, the best piece of advice he offers in 
his concluding chapter is the very advice which made it possible for Britain, 
while striving to “contain” tsarist Russia, to avoid war with “the Colossus of the 

. North”: “We should remember that patience is needed in dealing with the 
Soviets, who themselves have the Oriental-Byzantine patience of the Czarist 
Russians.” 


New York, N. Y. Vera MicHELES DEAN 


Ancient and Medieval History 


A HISTORY OF MEDICINE. By Henry E. Sigerist, Research Associate in the 
History of Medicine, Yale University. Volume I, PRIMITIVE AND 
ARCHAIC MEDICINE. [Historical Library, Yale Medical Library, Pub- 
lication No. 27.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xxi, 564. 
$8.50.) . 


Born in Paris and educated in France, England, Germany, and Switzerland, 
Dr. Sigerist first studied the classics and then received a degree in medicine at 
Zurich. After advanced medical study in Germany, he taught the history of 
medicine at Zurich, then at Leipzig, and after 1932 at Johns Hopkins. His in- 
terest in problems of public health led himi to travel widely in South America, 
Asia, the Soviet Union, and Africa. Even in his student days he began dreaming 
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of a comprehensive history of medicine, and during his years at Hopkins he wrote 
frequent articles on the subject as well as editing a learned journal and a series 
of monographs. It soon became clear to him, however, that if he continued these 
many activities he would never find the time to complete his magnum opus. He 
therefore resigned his professorship in 1947, when only fifty-six years old, ac- 
cepted an appointment as research associate at Yale, and retired to Switzerland 
to devote himself entirely to writing the eight large volumes of his proposed 
History of Medicine. The first volume, dealing with “primitive and archaic 
medicine,” has now appeared. It is an immensely learned and stimulating volume 
which raises high hopes for what is to follow. 

In an introductory section Dr. Sigerist indicates the breadth of the field he 
plans to cover. He is going to study health and disease at different periods, seeking 
to learn what men did to promote the one and to prevent or cure the other. After 
establishing what diseases were found in a given locality, he will show how 
prevailing medical theories led men to treat them. But he will also study the 
physician as a man, examining his legal status, his training, his empirical knowl- 
edge, and his philosophy of disease and of the world. Moreover, the medicine 
man and the fakir, the priest and the magician will receive attention as well as the 
trained physician. In a word, the author is going to study all the problems of 
health and disease in their social and cultural environment. This is a large order, 
but one for which Dr. Sigerist is well fitted. 

After several pages on “paleopathology,” which tell what can be learned about 
the diseases of prehistoric men from their surviving bones and artifacts, a long 
chapter discusses the medicine of modern “primitives.” Dr. Sigerist does not 
share the simple views of Herbert Spencer. and H. G. Wells about the evolution 
of human culture, but he regards these elementary systems of medicine as im- 
portant answers to very grave problems. Even today, countless persons in the 
most civilized countries still accept them. 

The remainder of the book (rather more than half) is given over to two long 
chapters on the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. An introductory section of 
each chapter discusses the geography of the region, with special attention to 
health conditions. A rather full account of general social conditions then leads 
up to the discussion of medicine, first of “magico-religious” medicine and then 
of “empirico-rational” medicine. Here the author relies upon already published 
materials, but his medical training enables him to give these sources new and 
valuable criticism. He strongly resents the attitude of scholars who sneer at or 
tend to be apologetic about ancient magic. After all, the magician and the priest 
had “rational” (i.e. logically coherent) theories of medicine which deserve our 
sympathetic study. In one interesting passage (p. 280), he even suggests that 
sorcerers often had better success with their spells than physicians then did with 
their drugs. They gave the patient peace of mind and confidence, thus allowing 
the organism to cure itself. On the other hand, Dr. Sigerist criticizes the sweeping 
statements often made by scholars with no medical training, and he repeatedly 
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points out that the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians were not so close to modern 
medicine as enthusiasts some-imes suggest. 


University of Ilinois l : J. W. Swain 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE ALTE GESCHICHTE. By Hermann Bengtson. 
(Munich: Biederstein [formerly Beck]. 1949. Pp. viii, 185. $3.00.) 


OvER-PUBLICATION is making the field of ancient history increasingly difficult. 
The most recent survey of books and articles on Greek inscriptions alone, for 
instance, covering publications that appeared 1941-1945, reports on no fewer than 
1,010 titles. Inscriptions are primary sources; but they are not the only kind of 
reading matter for historians. For ancient history the difficulty created by sheer 
quantity—the difficulty, that is, which tends to bog down the history of the 
nineteenth century (a.D.)—is enhanced by the technical difficulties inherent in the 
study of coins, monuments, inscriptions, etc. Straightforward reading has to be 
supplemented by special skills. 

The antidote for over-publication is the books which list and systematize and 
evaluate, which summarize and synthesize, and which pose questions for the 
future. Ancient history, thanks to more than ‘three centuries of continuous 
scholarly activity, is equipped beyond all other fields with Hilfsmitteln. In recent 
years three such volumes have appeared, French, British, and German, each 
ignorant (or disregardful) of the others, each different and engagingly definite 
in its national characteristics. 

R. Cohén’s La Grèce et "Hellénisation du eats antique (Paris, 1939; re- 
printed 1948) is the most synthetic and brilliant. Its notes fill hundreds of 
small-print pages with bibliography woven into discussion; one gasps at the 
coverage and groans at the misprints. Even if the focus is not always really clear 
and penetrating, one is grateful for the light. A. Piganiol’s Histoire de Rome 
(3d ed., Paris, 1949), a companion volume in the remarkable series “Clio: Intro- 
duction aux Etudes historiques,” is known to Bengtson, who pronounces it a 
vorziigliches Arbeitsinstrument (p. 145). The Cohen volume is appraised in the 
American Journal of Philology, evn (1947), 98-100, and a note on the third 
edition, LXXII (1951), 104. 

These are the only American notices of Cohen, and there has been no critical 
American review of Piganiol (cf. M. Gelzer, in Gnomon, XVIII [1942], 129-323 
brief notice, Am. Hist. Rev.. XLV [1940], 690-91). The Oxford Classical Dic- 
tionary (Oxford, 1949), in contrast, is likely not to be neglected. It too is a feat, 
but of organization, of British practicality, sometimes penetrating (Wade-Gery: 
on Thucydides), often merely neat, rarely benightedly insular (the article on 
Cicero). No fewer than 169 contributors (30 American; too few) were marshaled 
to do nearly 5,000 articles. Apart from a few-score articles which leave nothing to - 
be desired, the volume has limitations in every direction, but thanks to these it 
could be pushed through, regardless of a war, to constitute a summary of all 
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classical studies today. Viewing it as such, A. S. Pease and the undersigned have 
attempted a review which is intended to be useful: Classical Weekly, XLIV 
(1950-51), 225-54. 
In its way, H. Bengtson’s A is as much a triumph as La Gréce or 
the OCD. It is not a triumph of sheer brilliance. You do not gasp—but neither 
do you groan; there are next to no errors or misprints. Nor is the Einfúhrung 
really a triumph of practicality, despite its title, and despite its light, handy form, 
lucid print, clear arrangement, and brevity. Restorations in inscriptions, for in- 
stance, are or ought to be a burning question; but whereas the beginner should 
be told to believe only the evidence.or Adolf Wilhelm (at least until some of his 
very recent articles) and to distrust all others, Bengtson offers, on page 113, abstrac- 
tions. No one man could give correct practical advice on every phase. But the vol- 
ume is a triumph of alert, flexible, catholic, kindly, systematic erudition. It 
marches through all the fields comprised in or neighboring to ancient history. 
It conceives our history as one, but falling into halves, ancient and modern, for 
purposes of study: the Arabs ended ancient history, and Charlemagne began 
modern. The Einführung surveys the study of ancient history from Egypt on, 
aspect by aspect and discipline by discipline: space and time (but no real phi- 
losophy or even definition of history); the history of Forschung; chronology, 
geography, anthropology (broadly conceived; anthropology in a narrow sense 
` contributes little as yet); die Überlieferung, excellent; die Monumente, weak in 
all these books—the skill necessary to interpret the mass of new archaeological 
information is too largely confined to the excavators, who spend their time add- 
ing to the mass; epigraphy, papyrology, numismatics; neighboring disciplines; 
Hilfsmittel; twenty-seven pages of selected bibliography; an index. Occasionally 
there is insight into, the nature of problems, there is the feel of the subject. Yet 
_ necessarily, in a work so brief, much is external and distant; the great works of 
scholarship are majestic silhouettes ranged on the horizon. But I doubt if many 
other living scholars could even name so many groups of them. 

Hermann Bengtson of Munich, a pupil of E. Ziebarth, collaborated with W. 
Otto in researches on the later Ptolemies (1938), published substantial detailed 
volumes of his own on the Hellenistic’ strategia (1937, 1944; Vol. III printing), 
edited E. Kornemann’s history of the ancient world from Philip II of Macedon . 
to Mohammed (1949), and has now (1950) published a 600-page Griechische 
Geschichte from the Mycenaean Age to the death of Justinian (a.D. 565). It was 
at Munich that Otto refounded and expanded the great Handbuch to cover all 
Altertumswissenschaft. Nothing can explain titanic erudition, much less make it 
easy; but that is the setting and the case history. 


Harvard University STERLING Dow 


TROY, Volume I, GENERAL INTRODUCTION: THE FIRST AND SEC- 
OND SETTLEMENTS. Part 1: Text; Part 2: Plates. By Carl W. Blegen, 
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et al, (Princeton: Princeton University Press for University of Cincinnati. 1950. 
“ Pp. xxiv, 396; xxvii, 473 plates. $36.00.) 


Troy is a word of wonder and magic, casting its spell over the ages. Those 
who have uttered it have had varying visions, according as they spoke as poets, 
literati, mythologists, histarians, archaeologists. The present work takes care to 
leave no room for doubt of the sense which it intends: this is the archaeologists’ 
Troy, the Troy of the digger of the many-layered mound of Hissarlik. 

* Eighty years ago Schliemann first attacked the site and, in campaigns which 
spread over twenty years, dug much of it away. In 1893-94 Doerpfeld dug again, 
with much better knowledge and more scrupulous methods of his own devising. 
Forty years later, between 1932 and 1938, the University of Cincinnati Expedition, 
under the initiative of Professor W. T. Semple and with the eminent Helladic 
specialist Professor Carl W. Blegen as field director, returned to the ravaged 
mound to apply even more precise scrutiny, to extract even more exact informa- 
tion. At the time, one wondered whether these last-comers might not have been 
too late, since a site so intensively excavated must have had most of its evidence 
destroyed in the digging. But the preliminary reports published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology between 1932 and 1939 brought reassurance that an expert 
such as Blegen could find enough of ancient Troy still in place; and now that the 
full final publication has begun to appear, no one can doubt that it was really 
feasible and abundantly repaying to re-dig the Hissarlik zell. The Cincinnati Ex- 
pedition has thereby done modern archaeological science a great service—even 
though a recent brief visit to the site convinced the present reviewer that Schlie- 
mann, Doerpfeld, and Blegen have doomed Troy to its final destruction because 
such a mound, fully laid bare, cannot survive modern man and the seasonal 
changes of weather. 

So far, it is only the first volume of the great publication which is obtainable, 
and by the chronological intention of its authors this presents only the two lowest 
of the nine layers into which Doerpfeld divided the accumulated levels of the 
fortress-mound. Four more volumes are in course of preparation. Not until these 
are available will it be pessible to evaluate fully the achievements of this great pre- 
historic and classical exploration covering three thousand years of seemingly con- 
tinuous occupation of a single site; for the general introduction to the first volume 
makes no attempt to summarize or anticipate the findings. And yet, with only 
the earliest (Late Copper and Early Bronze Age) material described and listed, 
it is already possible to speak in general terms of the work as a whole. 

In the first place, its thoroughness and accuracy admit no criticism unless it be 
that there is too much of both. It has become the modern digger’s credo that every 
minutest and most fragmentary object shall be fully recorded—exactly where and 
how it was found; what it was found with, above, below, beside; what it looked 
like when found, and after cleaning or treatment; what it must have looked like 
originally, when complete; what objects similar to it have ever been found, on the 
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same site, on other sites. But does it follow that such an admirably scrupulous 
record, when it applies to thousands of potsherds and hundreds of metal and 
bone pins, awls, spindle whorls, must all be published? And if not all of it, how 
much? and’what? Presumably no one knows the correct answer to this question, 
perhaps because there is no correct answer. In the final accounting, it is only the 
people who dug a site (especially an intricately layered and thoroughly gutted 
site) who are in a position to draw inferences from their work; and if they are 
to be trusted as diggers (and in the present instance, Blegen’s staff was one of the 
profession’s finest), they should be trusted as scholars and interpreters also. There 
was, to be sure, a very special reason why this latest—and probably last!—exca- 
vation of Troy should set itself such rigid standards and publish so much detail 
with impartial unambiguity. It was precisely because Schliemann’s major assault 
on Hissarlik had signally failed to meet the requirements of modern scholarship 
that Cincinnati moved into the field. 

It may therefore seem unreasonable to complain of such a masterly publica- 
tion as the new Troy promises, that it is too exclusively the factual report of an 
intricately laborious dig; but if the completed work is to cost two hundred dollars 
and every archaeological library must have it on its shelves, then the monetary 
outlay will be a drawback. And equally serious will be the scholarly expense of 
time on a vast accumulation of data presented so impartially that the student can 
hardly choose but read all of it. The reviewer does not pretend to prescribe a 
better procedure for publishing a dig; but he insists that he is not being merely 
querulous in remarking that there is such a thing as doing too good a job. Troy 
will not be the last important site to be dug by exhaustive modern methods; and 
it is not untimely to ask whether such a publication may not become the victim 
of its own ideals of perfection. i 

And since a review is by its nature a critique as well as a medium for well- 
merited commendation, there is a second consideration which may not be out of 
place. In spite of the slight note of irritation on page 5, there is little danger lest 
the present Troy will yield (as Schliemann so naturally did) to the unarchaeologi- 
cal temptation of interpreting any of the strata or buildings or find-objects in 
terms of the text of Homer’s Iliad. But there does seem to be a chance that a 
group of Helladic prehistorians may interpret Hissarlik too exclusively in Aegean 
terms, as though—despite Homeric tradition!—Troy runs with Greece and not 
with Asia. The catchword “Aegean” recurs again and again in Volume I as 
Aegean parallels. are cited while Asia Minor and Oriental parallels are, if not 
ignored, yet slighted. Is it too late to enter a plea that the wonderfully accurate 
and brilliantly successful exploration of the Hissarlik mound may be made to 
throw light eastward as well as westward? Nor can the reviewer help sensing 
some further Aegean prejudice in the brief reference to Layer VIIb on page 23 
of the general introduction, where the Thraco-Phrygian migration of the Iron 
Age, which dotted the Sea of Marmora with Thracian villages and brought the - 
Phrygian power to the ruins of the departed Hittite greatness, is characterized as 
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a “mysterious culture” of inceterminate source and undiscoverable duration. Even 


Homer had some tradition here; and shall the infinitely better informed modern 
digger not see at least as clearly? 


Bryn Mawr College ; Ruys CARPENTER 


THE ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS. Volume III. By Benjamin Dean Meritt, 
Institute for Advanced Study, H. T. Wade-Gery, New College, Oxford, and 
Malcolm Francis McGregor, University of Cincinnati. (Princeton: American 

. School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1950. Pp. xx, 366. $10.00.) 


Tuts is the third and (except for the index) final volume of the monumental 
work on the Athenian Tribute Lists, the Assessment Texts, and all other related 
evidence, epigraphic and literary, pertaining to the financial administration of 
the Athenian Empire. The present volume serves as a commentary upon the first 
two, and contains three parts: “The Evidence of the Texts,” which complements 
the earlier commentaries, and in particular explains the changes in the texts 
made in Volume II; “The Other Evidence,” which contains eleven excursuses 
upon evidence, epigraphic, and literary, outside the tribute records; and “The 
‘Athenian Naval Confederacy,” which is a narrative history of the Athenian Em- 
pire, interpreted in terms of its financial administration. The first two parts are 
addressed to the specialist; the third (the authors tell us) to the general reader. 
Fortunately, there are certain areas of scholarship that cannot be vulgarized, and 
it is a compliment to the authors that they have failed miserably in their appeal to 
the layman. Indeed, not only the classical scholar but also the ancient historian 
(unless he be a specialist in epigrephy and in this period) will find that this vol- 
ume, like the first two, requires the highest concentration and the most delicate 
critical judgment. 

Since it is the badge of a great work to provoke, not to end, speculation, and 
since in a journal devoted to all fields of history space for an adequate and worthy 
review of so specialized a work is not available, the following two notes are offered 
as simple and modest dxagyat to Athena. 

(1) The interpretation of xokvngia in Thuc. II, 10, 5, is difficult. Some 
(Dale, Livingstone, and the present authors, pp. 138-39) take it to mean “the sys- 
tem by which each of many states has one vote.” This meaning is sound in itself 
(see Philo, 2, 567), but awkward in the literary and historical context of the 
word’s use here. Others (‘Classen “durch Wortstellung,” Jowett, and Fox) in- 
terpret it as “diversity of opinion or interest.” This, while not impossible as a 
secondary meaning, strains he force of wpiipos in the compound. 

Can not xolkuyneia mean “a system by which one or a few states had many _ 
votes, while the others had just one,” i.e., a system by which voting strength was 
unequally distributed? This meaning has its attractions. First, it is possible, and 
Lucian (Harm. 3) uses the word (as a superlative, noAuympdtatos) to mean 
precisely that, and mentions, as illustrative, the two votes of the Spartan kings. 
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Secondly, it preserves the Thucydidean antitheses between Thuc. III, 10, 4-5 and 
II, 11, 3-4, and makes good sense. The Mytilenean envoys are contrasting their 
position (and that of Chios) with that of the lesser allies. They are saying: We 
and the Chians had equal voting strength with Athens and (people naturally 
said), “those at least (note the force of ye) who have an equal vote cannot be 
forced against their will.” The lesser allies, however, were unable individually 
to protect themselves, because Athens could outvote them (84 xoluyngiav). 
Surely, the Mytileneans are not saying that the same system (one state = one vote) 
which made them and the Chians strong, face to face with the Athenians, made 
the lesser allies weak. Yet, if zoluynqia means “the system by which each mem- 
ber state has equal voting strength,” then xovynoila means the same as 
icoynqía (II, 11, 3), and what becomes of the meaning of words? Finally, the 
meaning here suggested gives force to Thuc. I, 125, 1, where the emphasis is not 
that each Peloponnesian state, but that each Peloponnesian state, large and small 
alike (nai peitovi xai éAdooovt m6deL), had one vote. This, Pericles is implying, 
was not the Athenian system when the Delian Congress met. Indeed, it may be 
that the League Covenant, as Thucydides seems to suggest in III, ro, 6 (see also 
Aristotle, AG, Tlok. 23, 5), like the foedus Cassianum between Rome and the 
Latins, was in part at least a bilateral contract between Athens on the one hand 
and on the other the lesser allies. 

(2) The interpretation of the wéAgic atal rubric is difficult. The authors 
have abandoned their earlier translation (ATL, I, p. 456), “cities assessed tribute 
separately,” and now translate (zbid., IH, p. 85) “cities which accepted assess- 
ment by special arrangement.” May not the key lie in the meaning of toEduevar? 
In Thuc. I, 99, 3, yońuata étCEavto does not mean that the allies assessed for 
themselves the amount of their tribute, but that they caused themselves to be en- 
rolled as tribute-paying allies (instead of ship-furnishing allies). So taGdpevat in 
the rubric need not mean “assessed for themselves the amount of their tribute,” but 
rather (as a causative middle, Goodwin and Gulick, G. G. 1246) “caused them- 
selves to be enrolled as tribute-paying allies.” 

Praise for this work better comes from better men than this reviewer. He can 
however be proud that its authors (Mr. Wade-Gery is in good company) have 
once again made illustrious the great American school of Greek epigraphers. 


Ohio State University W. F. McDonatp 


THE ATHENIAN EXPOUNDERS OF THE SACRED AND ANCESTRAL 
LAW. By James H. Oliver, Professor of Classics at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 179.) 


Two important studies—both made quite independently—on the exegetes or 
interpreters of sacred and ancestral law at Athens appeared last year: the mono- 
graph under review and the .sections devoted to the exegetes in F, Jacoby, Atthis: 
The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens (pp. 8-70, 236-90). The two studies, 
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however, do not really duplicate each other. Jacoby is primarily concerned with 
refuting Wilamowitz’ theory on the role of the exegetes in the origin of the 
Atthis, and the later history of the exegetes does not fall within the scope of his 
investigation. 

Professor Oliver, in his first three chapters, deals with the backgrounds and 
origins of the exegetes, and then examines, in chapter 1v, their number and func- 
tions. Owing to the scantiness of other sources, the’ Laws of Plato must neces- 
sarily occupy a large place in any study of the exegete problem, and this means 
that the question of the validity, or the extent of the validity, of the Laws as a 
source must be faced and answered. The Platonic evidence is evaluated judi- 
ciously in chapter v. The study of the exegetes in the Roman period—an age of 
archaizing in Athens and elsewhere—léd the author to make a special investi- 
gation of the high priests of the imperial cult at Athens, and of the connection 
of this cult with that of Apollo and with the priest of Apollo. The exposition of 
this phase of his research, which is presented in chapter vı, constitutes the most 
original and solidly established part of his monograph. Chapter vu contains a 
very valuable study on the influence of Athenian terminology upon Greek writers 
on Roman affairs. A long appendix (pp. 122-64) presents the literary and epi- 
graphical evidence in full. In this appendix, as throughout the monograph, the 
epigraphical evidence, including the latest finds, is handled with unusual compe- 
tence and accuracy. The book is furnished with two good indexes. 

The monograph under review is an important study of a politico-religious 
problem of Athenian history. As in the case of Jacoby’s work mentioned above, 
it marks a distinct advance even in the treatment of those aspects of the problem 
already covered by earlier scholars. Both investigations have gained much in 
valué and perspective from the breadth with which they have been conducted. 
Considering the scantiness of our sources for the exegetes before the fourth 
century B.c., and even later, extensive reconstruction is necessary in any attack 
on the problem of origin, election, etc. General agreement on many points, to say 
nothing of finality, is hardly to be expected. The divergent views of Oliver and 
Jacoby accentuate the number and character of controversial points, and once 
more illustrate how little we really know with certainty about numerous insti- 
tutions which existed for many centuries and were obviously regarded as having 
considerable significance. Since it would be impossible in the space of a brief 
review to deal adequately with the more important points of controversy, the 
reviewer will confine himself to a few critical comments. 

The author maintains that the cáresmologí and manteis were identical and 
that the chresmologi were exclusively of eupatrid origin (pp. 11-17, 287). Both 
points are open to serious question. (On the chresmologi, see the observations made 
by M. P. Nilsson in his long review of Oliver’s book in the American Journal of 
Philology, LXXI [1950], 420-25.) There is definite evidence for official exegetes 
at Athens from 399 B.c., and it is quite possible that they owed their official status 
to the revision of the laws of Solon a few years earlier (p. 31). It would seem 
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very probable, however, that, given the nature of the institution, quasi-official 
exegetes were functioning from the period before Solon himself. Incidentally, this 
point is emphasized strongly by Jacoby. I do not accept Oliver’s view that the 
Old Tonic tribes weré introduced from Ionia and at a relatively late date, but I 
should like to stress the importance of his discussion of the trittyes as organs of 
political and religious life at Athens before Cleisthenes, and even after Cleisthenes 
in the religious sphere (pp. 65-71). The historical reconstruction proposed may 
. be challenged, but it deserves careful study. Excessive reliance on the flimsy evi- 
dence available for Draco and his constitution, however, has led the author to 
suggest a most improbable emendation in Aristotle (Const. Athen., 4), and thus 
to ascribe the creation of a Council of Five Hundred and One to Draco. Finally, 
it may be questioned occasionally whether sufficient attention has been given to 
the limitations of the evidence furnished by archaizing institutions and anti- 
quarians of the Roman period. In antiquity at least an archaizing institution 
often reveals not what the old institution really was but rather what it was 
thought to have been. 

The book, which includes copious passages in Greek, is printed with ex- 
emplary accuracy. The few slips noted by the reviewer are not significant. 


Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGuire 


JOHN CASSIAN: A STUDY IN PRIMITIVE MONASTICISM. By Owen 
Chadwick, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 213. $3.00.) 


Joun Cassian is a figure of no little importance and interest. A monk at Beth- 
lehem and in Egypt, as the Origenist controversy reached its climax, a follower 
of John Chrysostom in the stormy years of his patriarchate in Constantinople, a 
friend in Rome of the future Leo the Great, founder of the great monastery of 
St. Victor in Marseilles, author of the Institutes and the Conferences, works on 
monasticism that exerted great influence on St. Benedict, author of the principal 
Western work on Nestorianism, and a leading figure in the semi-Pelagian contro- 
versy—he has waited long for a full-length treatment in English. Such a treat- 
ment is here offered. Many will find this study valuable primarily as a guide to 
recent Continental research, but the book offers much that is new, and is a model 
of clarity, compactness, and good scholarship. - 

In the semi-Pelagian (or, as Mr. Chadwick would prefer to call it, the anti- 
Augustinian) controversy, Cassian distinguished himself by challenging not 
altogether ineffectively the Augustinian doctrine of irresistible grace; he denied 
the total loss of will through original sin, and insisted that, for some persons, a 
free exercise of will may precede grace. Cassian certainly made the minimum 
concession to free will compatible with his convictions on the ascetic life, but the 
reader may wonder whether there is no taint, however faint, of Pelagianism in 
his thought. 
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In his attack on Nestorianism Cassian appears in a less favorable light. The 
author demonstrates conclusively that Cassian had no real understanding of 
Nestorius’ views, and that, in his own lack of precision, he “wanders as hap- 
hazardly towards the Monophysites as to the Nestorians.” But “what Cassian un- 
derstood of Nestorius came down to the west as Nestorianism,” and remained 
unchallenged until the present century. 

Cassian's lasting signincance, however, came in his contribution to the de- 
velopment of Western monasticism. Mr. Chadwick holds no brief for the Insti- 
tutes as a practical guide for a monastery; it was marked by a lack of systematic 
thought and by a rambling discursiveness, and scarcely bears comparison with 
Benedict’s work, however heavily Benedict may have leaned upon it. But Cassian 
did play a major role in the transmission of the saner part of Eastern monastic 
and ascetic thought to the West. He “holds his place in Christian history because 
he set western monasticism upon sane lines. . . . Treating the eastern extrava- 
gance with a truly Roman common sense, he was a worthy predecessor of the 
Benedictine tradition.” 


Cueens College Ricmaro W. EMERY 


NAVAL POWER AND TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, A.D. 500- 
1100, By Archibald R. Lewis. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. 
Pp. xii, 271. $4.00.) 


Tuts is an attempt to look at the history of the Mediterranean regions within 
the chronological limits indicated by the title from the aspect of naval power and 
trade. What the author does is to analyze the important historical events which 
took place in these regions during this period, emphasizing throughout the role 
of sea power and pointing cut the effects of this upon trade. Thus, after an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the situation such as it was about the year 500 A.D., 
the author relates the story of: the reconstitution of Romania by Justinian; the 
disruptive effects of the eruptions of the Arabs; the recovery of Byzantine power 
in the course of the eighth century; the renewed offensive of Islam which resulted 
in the occupation of the important islands of the Mediterranean, such as Crete 
and Sicily; and the triumph of the West during the second half of the eleventh 
century. A chapter, called “The Age of Transition,” covers the period from 960 
to 1043. The plan of each chapter is the same. First there is a treatment of the 
important historical events with the emphasis on the role of sea power; then 
follows a discussion, with the stress on trade, of economic conditions. 

As the work makes no new concrete contributions to our knowledge, it should 
be described. as interpretive in nature. The author takes well-known facts and 
tries to show how they werz affected or affected naval power and trade. But the 
book is provocative and makes some interesting suggestions, although these are 
not always backed by conclusive evidence. Thus, the assertion, arrived at through 
an interpretive approach to the events of the seventh and eighth centuries, that 
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“it was not the Arabs but Byzantium who destroyed the ancient unity of the 
Mediterranean” has no positive evidence in its support. So also the view which 
attributes the collapse of the Byzantine Empire to its defensive attitude and eco- 
nomic rigidity. This view is often expressed, but it is difficult to reconcile it with 
the fact, obvious to anyone who has studied the history of this empire, that it was 
precisely in the times when the economic controls were the strongest that the 
empire was great. But, as all depends on the angle from which things are viewed, 
it could hardly be expected that all the interpretations offered in this book. would 
meet with general approval. It would have sufficed if they were provocative and 
stimulating. This they are. 

It must be said, however, that, as a work of scholarship, this book leaves 
something to be desired. The author relies chiefly upon secondary works and 
translations of the sources, although he sometimes refers to the original accounts. 
To be sure, these are the limitations within which he proposed to work, and, 
given the complexity of his problems, they are not unreasonable; still, even within 
these limitations, he shows scholarly defects. Thus, as an example, in referring 
to the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, he cites Diehl and the 
ald edition in Migne, but ignores the superior edition by E. Wistdt and the Eng- 
lish translation by J. W. McCrindle (Hakluyt Society Publications, No. 98). The 
lack of a bibliographical list makes it difficult to check all of his references, but 
he seems to have overlooked Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire and 
other works, such as Goubert's “Byzance et Espagne” (Revue des études byzan- 
tines, II, III, IV), Vogts “Le Protospathaire de la Phiale et la marine byzantine” 
(Echos d’ Orient, XXXIX), Lopez’s “Le problème des relations Anglo-Byzantines 
du septiéme au dixiéme siécle” (Byzantion, XVIII), Shepard’s “The Byzantine 
Reconquest of Crete. . .” (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, LXVII, no. 462), 
which, by their very nature, should have been cited in this work. The book, how- 
ever, is very stimulating and should be read by all those who are interested in 
the history of the Mediterranean. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 

a 

THE ROYAL DEMESNE IN ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY: 
1066-1272. By Robert S. Hoyt, Associate Professor of History, State University 
of Iowa. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press for American Historical Associa- 
tion. 1950. Pp. xii, 253. $3.50.) 


Bxacton’s rationalizations, according to Professor Hoyt, “have led historians 
to view the privileges of the ancient demesne as essentially a survival and as 
evidence of the force of custom and of the static nature of medieval society, It has 
been our thesis . . . that the very reverse was true. The real nature of the royal 
demesne in English constitutional history was dynamic and not static in that it 
provided the monarchy its best opportunity for shaping and creating medieval 
society to serve its own interests.” To support this thesis he argues that the Norman 
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kings as landlords were not different from other landlords. But “the early de- 
velopment, in England, cf a mature financial system owes much to the freedom 
with which new financial and administrative methods could be developed in 
connection with the exploitation of the widespread royal demesne and then ex- 
tended to the general administration of the whole realm.” 

The way in which the author develops his thesis from the evidence will give 
medieval scholars that special pleasure such as might come from watching a 
skillful chess player. Interpreting medieval documents has some of the character- 
istics of a complicated game, a large puzzle with many missing pieces. When 
therefore an author undertakes to re-examine as well known a source as Domes- 
day Book, and to advance new interpretations which sound convincing, and 
when this involves respectful but unhesitating challenge of the conclusions of 
such champions as Vinogradoff, Maitland, and particularly J. H. Round, the 
specialists may well pay attention. 

Professor Hoyt insists that “the historian must [work] . . . with a purpose, 
to draw his interpretation from, and not impose it upon, the evidence.” And he 
warns particularly against the danger of-attributing “to men of a remote age 
ideas, distinctions, and institutions of which they were ignorant.” He views the 
activities reflected in his sources as those of practical men dealing with particular 
situations for immediate purposes such as the elimination of fraud, the avoidance 
of waste, and the increase in efficiency and revenue, presumably unconcerned 
with theories of constitutional development. With this general assumption in 
mind the author shows us what questions he has asked himself and by what 
evidence and reasoning he has scught for answers. The restraint which he ex- 
hibits in interpreting his data helps greatly to support his conclusions. What he 
presents is an elaborately argued case based upon a large amount of detailed ma- 
terial, a case which will be appreciated by those who recognize the intricacies of 
problems in medieval institutional history, but one which can be evaluated 
_ properly only by somecne who is equally master of all the documents. 


Williams College Ricuarp A, NEWHALL 


MEDIAEVAL HUMANISM IN THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN OF 
SALISBURY. By Hans Liebeschiitz. [Studies of the Warburg Institute, Vol- 
ume XVIIL] (London: the Institute, University of London. 1950. Pp. 126. 
$5.60.) 


Tue editor of the Review, I suspect, was indulging in a bit of malicious 
humor when he invited me to review this book, for it compels me to compare 
this work of a mature scholar with my own, virtually undergraduate, effort on 
the same subject. In the interval of forty-odd years between these two studies there 
have appeared the monumental editions of the Policraticus and Metalogicon by 
C. C. J. Webb and of the Historia pontificalis by R. L. Poole, as well as the 
annotated translation of the Polieraticus partly by J. Dickinson, the remainder by 
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J. P. Pike. In addition, every serious study of cultúral and intellectual history 
involving the twelfth century published during this time has devoted more or less 
attention to John of Salisbury. The author seems to be familiar with nearly all 
af this literature. 

The present work is essentially an essay in intellectual history. The author 
presupposes that the reader is as familiar with the antecedent works on John of 
Salisbury as he himself is and treats his subject on that basis. This assumption 
will place a difficult burden on most of his readers, who may ill comprehend 
disembodied thought. Despite the title, the author’s interest is primarily in John's 
political ideas. John's classical lore is treated almost exclusively as a mine of 
examples to bolster his ideas on government. In addition the author traces John's 
ideas to Scripture and patristic literature of the Middle Ages from Jerome and 
Augustine up to John’s own time. 

The title, however, invites the reader’s attention to John’s humanism. It is 
here that the contrast between the undergraduate's study of John's classical learn- 
ing and the present work is most marked. The undergraduate with a tabula rasa 
mind could recognize the words and even the customary combination of words 
(style) of the classical authors used by John though the meaning of the words, 
certainly their full meaning, was much beyond him. The more mature author 
of this work is almost exclusively interested in the meaning of the words and 
considers John’s classical quotations primarily as an illustration of his ideas on 
political matters. Where the first, at that time a somewhat impassioned devotee of 
classical education, was chiefly interested in the range of John’s classical lore and 
its effects upon his literary style, the latter is almost solely concerned with John’s 
understanding of the authors who furnish him with examples on political mat- 
ters. Indeed, the author nowhere speculates upon John’s reiterated quotation 
otium sine litteris mors est as evidence of esthetic, as well as ethical, interest in 
the study of the classics. Humanism evidently did not have the same meaning for 
both these writers. 

_ The reviewer is grateful to the author for clearing up several obscure matters 
which troubled the undergraduate. The latter was much puzzled by his inability 
to find in classical literature the frequent and lengthy quotations which John 
ascribed to Plutarch’s Institutio Trajani. This work, as the author has demon- 
strated, was a creature of John’s own imagination, a sort of precursor of More’s 
Utopia. The author has also demonstrated the importance, of the siege of Toulouse 
in connection with the troubles of Henry II and the church. He has likewise 
called attention to the influence of John’s association with Pope Eugenius III. Fur- 
ther exploration of John’s intimacy with Bernard of Clairvaux might have yielded 
evidence of even more powerful influence. Perhaps the author has overemphasized 
the effect of John’s Policraticus in determining Thomas a Becket’s stiff resistance 
to Henry after becoming archbishop of Canterbury. He may well be pardoned for 
lingering chiefly on John’s period of exile and ascribing to John the comforts of 
Ovid’s Tristia amoris in which he, too, as another exile, must have found some 
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comfort. But the reviewer cannot refrain from expressing his regret that the 
author did not continue his study of John’s humanism through to the end of 
John's career as bishop of the diocese in which he had pursued his classical 
studies. He also regrets that the author did not probe more fully into John’s use 
of the phrase, “otium sine litteris mors est.” 

University of Minnesota A. C, Kre 
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AN ARAB PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: SELECTIONS FROM THE 
PROLEGOMENA OF IBN KHALDUN OF TUNIS (1332-1406). Trans- 
lated and Arranged by Charles Issawi, Formerly Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; Adjunct Professor of Political Science, American University of Bei- 
rut. [The Wisdom of tke East Series, No. 100.] (London: John Murray; New 
York: Transatlantic Arts. 1950.:Pp. xiv, 190. $1.50.) 


Tue work of Ibn Kkaldiin, the Tunisian historian and philosopher who, in 
‘the words of Toynbee, “has conceived and formulated a philosophy of history 
which is undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been created 
by any-mind in any time or place” is still largely unknown to the English-reading - 
public. Those who are not in a position to read the Arabic original of his Muqad- 
dima or Prolegomena, his introduction to his voluminous Universal History, or 
the French translation of the Muqaddima, by de Slane, are deprived of a real 
understanding and appreciation of one of the world’s greatest authors and think- 
ers. There is no doubt tha: an English translation of his Mugaddima in its com- 
plete form is an urgent task and a challenging one for Arabic scholarship, and 
it is satisfying to know that such a translation is in the process of being carried 
out. Years may, however, pass before such a publication, which must be based 
on a critical investigation of all extant manuscripts of the text, will be available. 

It is therefore highly to be commended that Charles Issawi, adjunct professor 
of political science at the American University at Beirut, author of a well-balanced 
book on Egypt (Oxford University Press, 1947) and other studies pertaining to 
Islamic civilization, has presented us, in translation, with a selection from the 
Muqaddima of Ibn Khaldún's views on many aspects of human society, history, 
and culture, The translator’s aim oz introducing to English-speaking readers “the 
greatest figure in the Social Sciences, between the time of Aristotle and that of 
Machiavelli” (p. 2) has been most satisfactorily accomplished. 

Ibn Khaldiin’s major ideas and conceptions are grouped by Mr. Issawi under 
various headings and subheadings which are, as a whole, happily chosen. After an 
introduction, which gives a short outline -of Ibn Khaldiin’s exciting life and his 
various activities in the West and in the East, the translator arranges his material 
in chapters headed “Methods,” “Geography,” “Economics,” “Public Finance,” 
“Population,” “Society and State,” “Religion and Politics,” “Knowledge and So- 
ciety,” and “Theory of Being and Theory of Knowledge” (pp. 164-79). A num- 
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ber of useful notes accompany the translation, and a short bibliography and an 
index are appended. 

The editor has based his translation on the Arabic text of Quatremére and of 
the Beirut and Cairo editions and apparently has also made use of the French 
translation by de Slane. Everyone who has dealt with Ibn Khaldún's own writ- 
ings and has experienced the difficulties of his style and vocabulary can appreciate 
Mr. Issawi's efforts. He has solved most of the ambiguities of Ibn Khaldún's style 
and has offered as a whole an exact translation or interpretation of the carefully 
selected portions from Ibn Khaldún's work. 

‘+ The reviewer would suggest, however, that in a second edition the material 
presented under “Geography” be divided into two subheadings, perhaps Physical 
Geography and Human Geography, or Ethnology, since a great deal of the ma- 
terial grouped under “Geography” can hardly be classified as such. The bio- 
graphical sketch contains a few inaccuracies which should be corrected on the 
basis of the new manuscripts of Ibn Khaldiin’s complete Autobiography. 

Helpful as the index is, the omission of ‘Asabiya or its English equivalent, 
“Social solidarity”—one of the most fundamental concepts of Ibn Khaldún's phi- 
losophy—is rather strange. Furthermore, As Sakkaki should certainly be listed not 
under A but under S, just as other entries disregard the Arabic article. 

Despite these few shortcomings, we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Issawi for 
the service he has rendered, not only to those interested in the Arabic and Islamic 
world but to the student of political, economic, and sociological ideas in general, 
in giving us, for the first time in English, a panorama of the wide range of 

’ knowledge and the original concepts imbedded in Ibn Khaldiin’s Prolegomena. 


University of California, Berkeley WALTER J. FiscHEL 
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HERE I STAND: A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Roland H. Bainton. 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1950. Pp. 422. $4.75.) 


LUTHER AND HIS TIMES: THE REFORMATION FROM A NEW PER- 
SPECTIVE. By E. G. Schwiebert, Professor of History, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 1950. Pp. xxii, 
892. $10.00.) 


MARTIN LUTHER: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Pro- 
fessor at the University of Innsbruck. Adapted from the Second German Edi- 
tion by Frank J. Eble. Edited by Arthur Preuss. (Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. 1950. Pp. x, 609. $4.75.) ; 

These books sent me back to Carl Becker’s presidential address, “Everyman His 

Own Historian,” published in the January, 1932, number of this Review. It treats 
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of the historical “fact,” so dear to Ranke, and of its “interpretation,” which tends to 
change from generation to generation. The history that one writes, then, seems 
to be a sort of psycho-chemical product of the “fact” in its setting and of one's 
own Weltanschauung. . 

` Grisar’s book was originally published in Freiburg im Breisgau in 1926. The 
English translation—a free one-—came out in 1930 (Herder, St. Louis), and the 
1950 edition is a photographic reproduction of it, even to the obvious mistransla- 
tion, on page 150, on the nature of the real presence under a single form. Grisar 
is as learned as and more subtle than his great forerunner, Denifle, whose vol- 
umes, Luther und Luthertum, published over the first decade of this century, 
made a formidable frontal assault on the Protestant: position. 

Grisar’s own attack develops slowly, with tactics of a high order. He criticizes 
adversely many Catholic controversialists, writes frankly of ecclesiastical abuses, 
and praises Luther for this and that. His book “is chiefly concerned with a lucid 
presentation of the development of Luther, of his mental constitution and the in- 
terior impulses which moved him throughout his life” (preface). His broad con- 
clusion is that Luther was a psychopath and a liar: “The author has collected a 
veritable arsenal of untrue assertions made by Luther, especially against the 
‘papists,’ in his larger work on Luther [Luther, English translation in six volumes 
(Herder, 1913-17) ], in which he has also offered a psychological explanation of 
the strange phenomenon of Luther’s mendacity and tried to give an insight into 
the infectious results of his lying” (p. 527). 

Schwiebert is an ardent American Lutheran, bred in Reformation history at 
Cornell by Burr and Preserved Smith. He is familiar by residence and study in 
Germany, and by converse with Luther specialists there, with the best that has 
been done in recent years in the Lutheran field. His handling of medieval and 
general European history of the sixteenth century does, to be sure, betray occa- 
sional weaknesses. For example: England continued to pay its feudal dues to the 
papacy until Henry VIII's reign (p. 15); Boniface VIII was dragged “from the 
cathedra” by Nogaret (p. 22); the liberation of the captive Francis I by Charles V 
involved the “imprisonment” of his two young sons, held as hostages (p. 53); 
Copernicus in developing his heliocentric theory was “merely speculating on the 
veracity of the late Greek astronomic language” (p. 136). He objects to the term 
“Protestant Revolt” on the strange ground that it implies that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only true church (p. 8). But when he gets down to Luther and the 
Lutheran movement he shows his mastery. His big volume, with its history of 
Saxony, of the town of Wittenberg, of the university and its “physical plant,” 
curriculums, and staff, offers the reader the most comprehensive Protestant ac- 
count of the Lutheran revolt in English. (Nevertheless, his informative study of 
student registrations in the university does not, in my opinion, justify the pub- 
lisher’s statement, echoed on the title page, that there “emerged a new perspective 
of the great Reformer.”) f 

Bainton, professor of ecclesiastical history at Yale, B.D. and Ph.D. Yale, is a 
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“Congregationalist. He is. a productive scholar in his field, and in his prefatory 
acknowledgments in this latest book he tenders Martin Luther's thanks to three 
of the author's helpful colleagues at Yale, His book, in comparison with the other 
two, is a slender one, similar to A. C, McGiffert’s charming Martin Luther: The 
Man and His Work (New York, 1911). The title Here 1 Stand is somehow un- 
happy, since it tends to give renewed currency to the words attributed to Luther 
at Worms, which historical scholarship has long since definitively excluded from 
the canon of the great address. But his life of Luther is most skillfully organized 
and integrated. His chapters on “The Church Territorial” and “The Church 
Ministerial” are indeed brilliant, 

The contrasts of the three volumes inter se can only be sparsely illustrated 
here. “The great revolt against the medieval Church arose,” says Bainton, “from 
a desperate attempt [by Luther] to follow the way by her prescribed” (pp. 35-36). 
Grisar says: “His qualms of conscience are closely related to the neurotic pre- 
cordial fear from which he frequently suffered” (p. 98); “the fiction thus con- 
cocted was intended to be a blow to the Catholic Church and a vindication of 
his agitated life” (p. 565). 

All three biographers agree that Luther used coarse, vindictive, and violent 
language. Grisar remarks in one place that “it is not true that he found low 
pleasure in sexual matters” (p. 259); but, on a later page, he says that in follow- 
ing “the utterances of Luther on marriage and sexual matters” one is ever and 
anon “repelled by the vulgarity of his language and his sensuality” (p. 514). 

_Bainton’s conclusion is that “Luther delighted less in muck than many of the 
literary men of his age. ... The volume of coarseness . . . in his total output is 
slight” (p. 298). Schwiebert agrees (p. 580). 

Luther’s specific words of refusal to “recant his errors” at the Diet of Worms 
are not given in full by Grisar (p. 185) or by Bainton (p. 185). Schwiebert cites 
them correctly (pp. 504-505), as does McGiffert (p. 203). The legality of the 
Edict of Worms, signed by Charles V after many of the princes had departed, is 
challenged by Schwiebert (pp. 509 ff.) and implicitly questioned by Bainton 
(pp. 186 ff.). Yet “before Luther arrived in Worms,” as Grisar points out, “the 
diet had left it to the Emperor to proclaim . . . the sentence of outlawry in the 

` event of Luther’s refusal to recant” (p. 190). McGiffert is in agreement: the 
“proclamation [of outlawry] was entirely in order” (p. 208). 

How far was Luther implicated in the great Peasants’ Revolt? “A movement 
so religiously-minded” (see “The Twelve Articles”), says Bainton, “could not but 
be affected by the Reformation. Luther’s freedom of the Christian man was 
purely religious but could very readily be given a social turn”; “a complete dis- 
sociation of the reform from the Peasants’ War is not defensible” (pp. 270-73). 
Grisar goes farther: “It would be unhistorical to throw the entire responsibility for 
the gigantic movement upon Luther. Nevertheless it cannot be gainsaid that the 
ideas and preachers of the new movement were intimately connected with it. The 
doctrine of evangelical liberty played the principal róle” (p. 279). 
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Katherine von Bora, the estimable wife of Luther, engages the attention of 
all three biographers. Grisar thinks her forward and ambitious: “She spurned 
other alliances. . . . Either Luther or Amsdorf, she said, would be her husband” 
(p. 294). Bainton, a great admirer of hers—he dedicates his book “To my 
Katherine von Bora”—suggests that when she said she would take Amsdorf him- 
self or Luther, she wanted to show that in rejecting Professor Glatz she was not 
unreasonable, and named these two “presumably because they were out of the 
question, since beyond the customary.age for marriage. Luther was forty-two” 
- (p. 288). Katherine was twenty-six. Schwiebert’s study of Katherine is most 
informative (pp. 583 ff.). 

All three authors praise Luther’s translation of the Bible. Grisar says: “The 
linguistic excellence of this German version . . . is so undisputed . . . that we 
need not print any words of appreciation of it here” (p. 421). But it “was rather 
a piece of subjective propaganda put forth in the interests of his own party” (p. 
428). Bainton would concede a tiny bit of this: “Yet occasionally an overly 
Pauline turn is discernible” (p. 332); “reading the Old Testament in this fashion 
Luther could not well escape Christianizing shades of meaning”; “Luther’s liber- 
ties were greatest with the Psalms. .. . They were the record of the spiritual 
struggles through which:he was constantly passing” (pp. 334-35). Schwiebert 
admits no liberties taken with the text, unless they can be read into his final 
words on the translation: “It was the task of the translator to understand thor- 
oughly the divine message in the original language and then to express the same 
thoughts in the language of the people. The final Luther Bible, therefore, was 
not, nor was it meant to ke, a literal translation; rather, Biblical values had been 
translated into 16th-century German values” (p.,661). 

The “facts” about Luther and the Lutheran Reformation are, broadly speak- 
ing, no longer in doubt; but the “interpretations” continue to diverge. To Grisar 
the movement spells the partial and progressive destruction of true religion and 
the ruin of social order and progress. To Schwiebert and Bainton it signifies the 
restoration of true religion and the possibility of genuine social advance. The 
program of Erasmus for the simplification of -dogma and stress on conduct in 
imitation of Christ “without tumult”—a proposal to “bore from within”—does 
not win the support of any one of the three. McGiffert goes farther; he is certain 
that Luther alone made advance possible: Luther “was fighting to maintain the 
thing that chiefly mattered—assurance of peace and salvation apart from pope and 
papal church. This assurance alone made the coming of the modern age pos- 
sible” (pp. 383-84). 

All three books have gocd bibliographies and indexes. Grisar’s volume has no 
illustrations, Bainton’s has many, and Schwiebert’s more and better. Grisar’s foot- 
notes are genuine footnotes; the other two relegate them to the rear, where pain- 
giving search may find what is wanted. 


debió of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 
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L'APOTEOSI DI REUCHLIN (APOTHEOSIS CAPNIONIS) DI ERASMO ' 
DA ROTTERDAM. Saggio introduttivo ai Colloqui, testo e traduzione, a cura 
di Giulio Vallese. (Naples: Pironti. 1949. Pp. 143.) 


Proressor Vallese's volume is indicative of a brisk resumption (or, shall we 
say, unprecedented efflorescence?) of Erasmian studies in Italy. The torpor into 
which such researches had lapsed was remarked upon, fifteen years ago, by Pro- 
fessor Toffanin, in the first edition of his Cinquecento (Milan, 1935; p. 29); since 
then, the situation has changed completely. Active factors in this mutation were 
the efforts of Toffanin himself, who devotes what is probably the most exciting 
section of his La fine del Logos (1948) to a “speaking and breathing” character-" 
ization of the Dutch humanist; previous or concomitant were the contributions 
of Delio Cantimori (Erasmo e l'Italia, in Studi Germanici [1937] II), Rocco 
Montano (Follia e saggezza nel Furioso e nell'Elogio di Erasmo, Naples, 1942), 
and N. Petruzzellis (Erasmo pensatore, Bari, 1948). The impulse has far from 
` spent itself, as attested by the proceedings of the constitutional assembly of the 
Sodalitas Erasmiana (41ti della Sodalitas Erasmiana, Naples, 1950), and by the 
announcement of the appearance of an Italian translation, by a Turinese scholar, 
of Erasmus’ Ciceronianus. 

The volume under review is conceptually connected with Professor Vallese’s 
article entitled “Interpretazione d’Erasmo” (Italia che scrive, September, 1948). 
In the brief span of the 103 pages of his introductory essay, Professor Vallese 
manages to deal with the typical features and the limits of Erasmus’ Colloquia, 
their history, editions, influence, sources, translations, and significance; he dis- 
cusses humanism and the church in Germany in the, early sixteenth century, 
Greek and Hebrew studies and the German milieu at the time of the Reuchlinian 
controversy, the main stages of that debate, the principal writings spawned by it, 
Erasmus’ letter to Hogstraten, and Erasmus’ attitude, vis à vis Reuchlin; friars, 
theologasters, and reformers. To top it all, we are given a comprehensive account 
of the biographical, intellectual, and sentimental presuppositions of the Aporhe- 
osis Capnionis, an analysis and identification of the figures of that dialogue, and 
an appreciation of its meaning: a truly exceptional feat of compression and syn- 
thesis! Throughout, Professor Vallese maintains a steady balance between the 
factual and the geistesgeschichtlich. 

Most interesting is the account of Erasmus’ contacts with Italy (pp. 28-29). 
According to Vallese, a more exact evaluation of Erasmus would be encompassed 
by a comparison between the Colloquia and the Dialoghi (Venice, 1524) of 
Nicoló Leónico Toméo (1446-1531). It is probable that Erasmus drew from them. 
On the other hand, Erasmus’ Colloquia influenced N. Franco, Folengo, Tansillo, 
and (who would have expected this?) Giambattista Marino (1569-1625), whose 
Disputa amorosa is a plagiarism from Erasmus’ Proci et puellae. It is undoubted 
that Giordano Bruno felt the impact of Erasmus: the character of Manfurio in 
Bruno’s I7 Candelajo, one of the highlights of Renaissance satire upon pedants, 
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is patterned (but “with how different an ambiguity and verbal violence,” points 
out Vallese) after the figure of Nosoponus in the Ciceronianus. I may add that 
Luigi Barni, in his study of the re:ationships between Andrea Alciati (1492- 
1550) and the Reformation, emphasizes the debt to Erasmus of Alciati’s Contra 
vitam monasticam (see Rivista di storia del diritto italiano, XXI, 1948). 

Professor Vallese convicts of erronzousness the historical slogan Ubi Erasmus 
innuit, Lutherus irruit, on the strength of the argument, factually unimpeachable, 
that Erasmus put up a strong opposition to Luther’s fanaticism and fought 
against the latter’s irreverence for the bonae literae. On the other hand, the grain 
_ of truth in that slogan is contained in the circumstance that, as Paul Wernle 
notes, the germs of biblical criticism (amorcés by Valla), the rudiments of the 
criticism of the holy texts and of the canon, the embryos of philological exegesis, 
of the critique of dogmas and sacraments, are all to be found in Erasmus. Coorn- 
hert, Grotius, the Arminians, Richard Simon, Spinoza, and the theologians 
of the Dutch, English, and German Enlightenment are his lineal descendants. 
And yet one cannot but feel that Professor Vallese is right in claiming that it is 
upon Erasmus that the heritage of Italian “devout” humanism, from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, from Petrarch to Valla, from Ficino to Ermolao 
Barbaro, devolves. The coexistence of the two Erasmus-Bilder, equally supportable 
by reciprocally conflicting evidence, is eloquent of the chameleon-like, protean 
quality of the Erasmian genius, 

The following references seem appropriate to round out the bibliographical 
note ón pages 139-41: E. Gothein, “Das Bild Reuchlins,” Historische Zeitschrift, 
XLVII, 1881; P. Drews, Pirckheimers Stellung zur Reformation, 1887; Pforz- 
heimer Súkularschrift, 1922; Supplements to Reuchlin's Correspondence, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Geschichte des Oberrheins, 1922, pp. 249-3305 K. Christ, Die Biblio- 
thek Reuchlins, 1924; J. Haller, Die Anfänge der Universität Tübingen, 2 vols, 
1927-29, pp. 239 ff.; Reicke, E. W. Pirckheimer, 1930; F. Ernst, Graf Eberhard 
im Bart, 1933; G. M. Loehr, Die Kölner Dominikanerschule des 14. und 15. 
Jahrhunderts, 1948. 

Vallese's translation of the Apotneosis is fresh, idiomatic, modern, and en- 
dowed with a superior fidelity to the spirit, not the letter, of the original, much of 
the eloquence of which he has felicitcusly toned down. 


Washington, D. C. Erio GIANTURCO 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SOVEREIGNTY IN ENGLAND: FROM THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH TO THE PETITION OF RIGHT. 
By George L. Mosse, Associate Professor of History, State University of Iowa. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State College Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 191. $2.50.) 


The Struggle for Sovereignty in England follows hard on the heels of Miss 
Margaret Judson’s The Crisis of the Constitution (1949; see Am, Hist, Rev. 
July, 1950). The practically simultaneous appearance of these two books testi- 
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fies to continuing interest in the great constitutional struggle of early seventeenth 
century England and to the relevance of that struggle for our own times. 

Mr. Mosse’s book traces the evolution of constitutional ideas from the reign of 
Elizabeth to the Petition of Right. Chapters dealing with “the king as sovereign,” 
“the sovereignty of parliament,” “cÍmmon law and sovereignty” follow a pre- 
liminary examination of “the Tu’ for tradition” and the English reception of 
Bodin’s idea of sovereignty. Unl ke many historians of political theory, Mr. 
Mosse utilizes sermons, pamphlets, parliamentary speeches, and judicial opinions, 
as well as formal political treatises. 

His theme is the breakdown o! |the medieval concept of limited government 

‘and the emergence of the modern i lea of sovereignty during the reign of James I. 
Already in the Tudor period me lieval natural law, which secured individual 
rights and refused absolute power ¡o either king or Parliament, was giving way 
to a “law of reason” which vestid sovereignty in the “king in “Parliament.” 
Hence, Bodin’s theory came as no [shock to Englishmen who read the Republic. 
In fact, in both France and Englar|1, the theorists soon surpassed Bodin’s famous 


definition. Bodin balanced souvera. 
of the conflict between king and 
drop the droit which hedged the : 
distinguishes three main types of « 
century: the royalist, which twiste 
“pre-eminence” but the supreme 
mentarian, which assigned to the k 
the right to change the possession « 
mon lawyers). Of these three gror 
son” inhering in an independent jr 
in the state. In their quest for sove: 
medieval tradition of natural law. / 
the king posed the greater threat 
Parliament while trying to presery 
(p. 171). 

Perhaps Mr. Mosse's account j 
sized, as Miss Judson does, the con 
lishmen of all types right up to the 


até with droit gouvernement. But in the heat 
>arliament, theorists on both sides tended to 
overeign around with limitations. Mr. Mosse 
institutional thought in the early seventeenth 
| the term “prerogative” to mean not simply 


ower of lawgiving and judging; the parlia- 


ng in Parliament potestas suprema, including 
f property; and the legal (Coke and the com- 
ps, only the last, by its concept of “legal rea- 
diciary, opposed the idea of a supreme power 
zignty, both king and Parliament violated the 
nd even Coke, perhaps because he feared that 
to English liberties, “in the end sided with 
: the traditional concept of the constitution” 


; a little one-sided. He might have empha- 
mon core of political agreement among Eng- 





outbreak of civil war. In the discussion of the 


Elizabethan period, I think he miliht have considered Thomas Cartwright and 
the Presbyterians, whose two-kiniidom theory definitely rejected the sort of 
sovereignty described in Sir Thomas Smith's De Republica Anglorum. But Mr. 
Mosse tells an important story, and he tells it well. It is the story of the emergence 
of the modern state. Implicit in this story is the gradual secularization of politi- 
cal thought. For in the seventeenth century Parliament displaced supernatural 
law as the shield of individual rights. 


Yale University FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 
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SCOTTISH DEMOCRACY, 1815-1840: THE SOCIAL AND INTELLEC- 

TUAL BACKGROUND. By Laurance James Saunders, Professor of Consti- 

_ tutional Law in the University of Edinburgh. (London: Oliver and Boyd. 
- 1950. Pp. 444. 215.) 


In his introduction Professor Saunders indicates that this book is the first of 
several projected volumes in which he intends to re-examine the traditional con- 
cept of Scottish democracy in the nineteenth century. Here he is concerned spe- 
cifically with the social and intellectual background in the period between 1815 
and 1840, and it appears that he contemplates a future study of the reforming 
movements of the mid-century. Possibly, though this is nowhere explicitly stated, | 
he envisages a concluding volume on Scotland in the latter part of the century 
when Scottish democracy achieved its most notable political expression in the 
Liberal party of Gladstone. There is, however, little about politics in the present 
volume. Democracy is defined in terms not so much of political power as of 
social status and economic opportunity. Professor Saunders is concerned with de- 
scribing the social and institutional framework which molded Scottish life in 
the early nineteenth century and with suggesting some of the difficulties which 
faced the people in the first generation after Waterloo. The book is primarily 
descriptive. It is only secondarily analytical of Scottish problems. 

Even so, this is a broad subject to tackle, and it is not surprising that, Pro- 
fessor Saunders should have been deliberately selective in his treatment. Three 
main areas have been examined. First of all, the development of new methods of 
farming with their varying impact upon local conditions has been described in 
some detail. Second, the question of urban expansion and the creation of an 
urban way of life is considered. Finally, the field of education is surveyed with 
special attention being devoted to the capacity of Scottish education for produc- 
ing moral and intellectual leadership. The most conspicuous omission from this 
selection is the Scottish church. The immense significance of the ecclesiastical 
establishment is certainly brought out incidentally, but it is a little surprising 
that the church was not judzed worthy of separate treatment. Possibly it has been 
reserved for future consideration. 

Extensive use of original sources has enabled the writer to present a picture of 
Scottish conditions which is clear and vigorous, and certain involved topics, like 
that of landed rights and responsibilities, have been treated with a model lucidity. 
The text, however, is not overburdened with minutiae, and an admirable. brevity 
has been achieved throughcut. This very brevity indeed has its own drawbacks. 
Some of the local areas of Scotland are given much more detailed attention than 
others. In particular there is a heavy concentration upon Edinburgh and its im- 
mediate vicinity. The description of this area in fact accounts for the best parts 
of the book. There is a fascinating picture of farm life in the Lothians, and in 
the city itself the development of the New Town is vividly contrasted with the 
increasing squalor of the Old. Of more than academic interest, also, is the ac- 
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count of the politics of Edinburgh University where professors struggled for fees, 
a corrupt town council undertook an irregular interference, and both joined to- 
gether only to oppose the intervention of the crown. 

On the analytical side some attempt has been made to outline certain of the 
problems—social problems for the most part—which confronted Scotland at this 
time, and in the course of his analysis Professor Saunders has drawn attention 
to certain aspects of Scottish life which are of considerable significance for the 
future development of the democratic theme which is his ultimate concern. 
He has noticed the waning independence of the skilled agricultural workers and : 
of such groups as the miners, and he has touched upon the bourgeois liberalism 
of the small towns. As yet, however, no general conclusions have been drawn. 


_We have here an unfinished story which should gain interest as the tale is un- 


folded. In the meantime we are left with some very valuable descriptions and 
with a number of suggestive possibilities which await development. 


caerme tees of Technology Davin C. Errio? 
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QUAKERS ` IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE QUAKER CONTRIBUTÍONS TO SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By Arthur Raistrick. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 361. $6.00.) 


Ir one were to take almost any random peculiarity—say tallness or red-headed- 
ness—one could no doubt prove that it characterized a number of quite remarkable 
people. Yet, this fact would hardly justify a book, for example, on “Redheads in 
Science and Industry, 1650-1800.” Is there, then, any valid reason for such a book 
on Quakers? The author contends that there is. According to him, Quakerism 
not only contributed a considerable number of leaders in science and industry but 
it did so to a degree out of all proportion to its percentage of the population, and 
moreover, it did so because of the Quaker faith and environment. 

The theory runs something like this. The early Quakers, who were predomi- 
nantly of the yeoman and artisan class rather than the gentry or the poor, found 
themselves subject to disabilities and scruples which excluded them from certain 
occupations and so forced them into others. Their religious views kept them out 
of the professions at first, though they went into medicine later. The church, the 
army, the slave trade were all closed to them. The persecutions which they ex- 
perienced helped to unite them into compact local groups and to strengthen their 
connections with each other throughout the country. 

In trade and manufacture, they found their peculiarities had special virtues. 
Their reputation for truth and sobriety paid dividends, their constant journeyings 
provided not only religious comfort but business information and opportunities for 
advantageous combinations, the endogamic marriage system kept wealth from 


‘marrying out of the sect, and Quaker disapproval of luxurious living led to a 
` gratifying accumylation of productive =e 
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In consequence of these advantages and disadvantages, Quakers actively and 
successfully played leading parts in several lines of industry and science. In the 
iron industry they establisted strong, enterprising family concerns, such as the 
Darby firm at Coalbrookdale and the firm of the Lloyds of Dolobran in Wales. 
The Quaker Lead Company achieved a dominant position in lead production. 
Aggressive pioneering wit: new processes contributed to these and other suc- 
cesses. The Darby coking process, the Huntsman crucible steel process, the im- 
provements in lead smelting, the experiments of the Cranages in puddling are 
only a few instances among many. In science, the Quaker contribution was not 
so outstanding but it was considerable. In banking, the Gurneys, the Lloyds, the 
Barclays, and others were only too successful, bringing in luxury and worldliness 
which sapped the virgin strength of unsullied “Truth.” 

This is the story and it makes a fascinating and valuable book. In the main, 
it must be accepted. At the same time, we can see that the Quaker author, from 
long contemplation of the sectarian aspect, has got things a little out of propor- 
tion. The Society of Friends was not perhaps as outstanding as is suggested. 
The friendly (mutual insurance) society described on page 178 was hardly “one 
of the earliest,” as Hasbach showed long ago. Ambrose Crowley (II) was a mem- 
ber of Parliament and hence as such not a Quaker, but his “disownment” is 
only mentioned in a footnote (p. 176% after credit is earlier taken for him as a 
Quaker (p. 110, see also p. 201). In view of the tone of the book, it comes almost 
as a surprise to discover that there were paupers and sailors among the Quakers. 
Even more astonishing, incidentally, is the assertion that “Dixieland,” named 
after the Quaker Dixon of Mason-Dixon line fame, is located north of that line. 

One is tempted to ask whether the early members of the sect did not take up 
Quakerism because they already possessed the qualities which made for worldly 
succzss—that is, whether Quakerism and success did not result originally from 
the same cause. John Gurney (p. 76) and the Hanbury family (p. 146) are cases 
in point. If so, the special merit of Quakerism in the present connection lay chiefly 
in its ability to perpetuate those qualities through several generations. 


Brown University CHESTER KIRBY 


HISTOIRE DE LA FRANCE POUR TOUS LES FRANCAIS. Volume I, 
DES ORIGINES A 1774. By Edouard Perroy, Roger Doucet, and André 
Latreille. Volume II, DE 1774 A NOS JOURS. By Georges Lefebvre, Charles 
H. Pouthas, and Maurice Baumont. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1950. Pp. 507; 
512. 750 fr. ea.) 


Tus history of France from the earliest times to the present has the earmarks 
of a college textbook and the limitations of a study intended to please everyone. 
On che title page it is asserted, quite rightfully, that co-operative authorship allows 
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each section to be written by a specialist, but the obvious effort to omit anything 
that might prove controversial somewhat vitiates the advantage gained by the 
competence of the authors. 

The limitations imposed by an attempt to write a history “pour tous les 
Francais” do not become so apparent in the first volume (to 1774) as they do in 
the second. Indeed this first volume is a reasonably satisfactory summary of 
French history from the time of the cave men to Louis XVI. Its limited space 
has precluded any serious attempt to do more than present a political outline of 
the period, but it has done this rather well. In the second volume, however, the 
self-imposed limitations become progressively more disturbing as the story ap- 
proaches modern times. Professor Georges Lefebvre's account of the Revolution 
and the Empire is the best part of this second volume, but it is narrowly factual 
and colorless, The section written by Professor Maurice Baumont (1878-1947) 
is a striking example of what happens when a historian deliberately attempts to 
avoid interpretation or information that might disturb his reader’s social or politi- 


‘cal mythology. History then becomes meaningless chronology, devoid of interest 


and significance as well as of controversy. This section seems to be conclusive 
evidence that the “facts” of history do not speak for themselves; the historian 
must be responsible for their presentation. 

Obviously it is impossible in this review to discuss every chapter. The one on 
the war of 1914-18, however, will serve to illustrate the basic criticism of the last 
part of this book. This chapter contains about 10,000 words. Of these, 1,000 are 
devoted to the unsuccessful Dardanelles campaign, 54 to the Russian Revolution 
and its effect on the war, 143 to the entry and the role of the United States in the 
war, 116 to the intrigue of Sexte de Bourbon and Emperor Charles. Obviously 


-counting words is a highly unsatisfactory method of analyzing a document, but 


it does give an indication of the author’s scale of values. After reading this chapter, 
the student who knows nothing about the war of 1914-18 will have gained no 
understanding of the process of modern warfare or of the political structure of the 
twentieth century or of the status of France in the modern world. If he is alert 
he will have a chronology, but even this will mislead him, for the writer has 
given no indication of the relative importance of events. 

This sweeping criticism of the latter section of this history should not obscure 
the fact that the earlier part of the book is competently written. Perhaps it is 
easier for a French historian to write about the more distant past without offend- 
ing his readers. Perhaps the Lavisse volumes have provided the solid and more 
or less uncontroversial frame of the story of the earlier period so that the task is 
simplified to minor corrections of an established account. In any case the young 
Frenchman who reads this book will have a better idea of the history of his land 
before the birth of his great grandfather than he will of the period after that event. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. WoLF 
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LA PHYSIOCRATIE SOUS LES MINISTÈRES DÈ TURGOT ET DE 
NECKER (1774-1781). By Georges Weulersse. (Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1950. Pp. xvi, 371.) 


Tus posthumous volume is a noble monument to the lifetime researches of 
a great scholar. In 1910, forty years before its publication, the late Georges 
Weulersse made his mark wich his now classic two-volume study of the rise and 
growth of the physiocratic mevement from 1756 to 1770. At the time of his death 
he left manuscripts virtually ready for publication which cover the years of phys- 
iocracy’s decline and fall. The present volume dealing with the ministries of 
Turgot and Necker will be followed by two more: one covering the years from 
the heyday of the movement in 1770 to 1774, and the.other from 1781, where 
this volume leaves off, to the beginnings of the Revolution. 

The study is divided into two parts of unequal length, the larger part treating 
the ministry of Turgot, the other that of Necker. Within each part the chapter 
pattern is the same: the author takes up the school and the party; the agrarian. 
program; the commercial program; the politics and philosophy of physiocracy; 
attacks on and defense of the doctrine. As a school and a party physiocracy slowly 
disintegrated: its half-victory with Turgot turned into a catastrophe with his 
downfall, and, by the end of Necker’s ministry, the inner organizational ties were 
completely loosened. In outlook, the major spokesmen, the marquis of Mirabeau, 
Mercier de la Rivière, Dupont de Nemours, Baudeau, adhered ‘pretty closely to 
the orthodox doctrine as Quesnay had largely formulated it in the preceding years. 
Where the contour of their thinking was changed, Weulersse carefully traces the 
modification. Essentially they remained, despite their lack of success, or perhaps 
because their cause was a losing one, what they had been in the days of their 
glory, clear-headed, articulate, opinionated champions of a certain kind of capitalist 
production. Moreover, the great debate over their claims continued. They were 
vigorously disputed, and as before taunted, and also as before were most bitterly 
attacked for that part of their doctrine which sacrificed the welfare of the unpro- 
pertied masses to the interests of the new governing class of large landed proprie- 
tors. Not all, not even the majority of those who criticized them on the last 
ground, did so out of social sympathy “or the propertyless masses. The adminis- 
tration rejected their panacea cf higher prices and consequent great tax yield out 
of political considerations: fear that such developments would drive the masses 
to an uprising of despair. i 

This closely argued, relentlessly informative, and learned study is a work of 
capital importance that will surely become an indispensable work of reference, 
something for the specialist to have close by and consult when required. From it 
an attentive reader will get first, an orderly, lucid, and critical presentation and 
evaluation of the doctrine itself. The reader will also get the rebuttal of their 
argument, in the words of their critics, and again with an evaluation on the part 
of the author. Those claims and counrerclaims are not presented abstractly as 
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links in a chain of speculation. They are examined historically in their relation- 
ship to particular events or moments of historical development. Herein lies the 
chief value of the study and its originality, in the re-examination of a crucial 
moment of eighteenth century French history from the angle of vision of one .of 
the most vigorous doctrines of the age. 

It is regrettable that the editors did not make use of a few simple technical 
. devices to help the conscientious reader from getting bogged down in the 
meticulous details of the argument. Perhaps in preparing the next two volumes 
for the press they will consider either having a brief introduction to each chapter 
or a brief summary at the end—or perhaps both. Nor would a general conclusion 
to each volume be amiss. Finally, may one look forward in the two promised 
volumes tó the appearance of the analytical index that Professor Conan's fore- 
word says he found in the manuscript? Certainly an index for this volume would 
have been a great boon. 


New York University Lro GersHoY 


LA DIPLOMATIE FRANCAISE D’HENRI IV A VERGENNES. By Pierre 
Rain. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1945. Pp. 344.) i 


LA DIPLOMATIE FRANÇAISE DE MIRABEAU À BONAPARTE. By Pierre 
Rain. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1950. Pp. 258.) 


Tue same publisher who issued in 1950 a twenty-third edition of the classic 
L'Europe et la Révolution française by Albert Sorel is also publishing Rain’s 
volumes on French diplomatic history. Pierre Rain has had a long career in histori- 
cal circles and has been professor of diplomatic history at the Institut des études 
politiques since 1938. After a lapse of twenty years since his early publications, 
Rain published L’Europe de Versailles and the first volume of his diplomatic 
history in 1945. Now, the volume on the Revolution. is out, and one on Napoleon 
is in preparation. Although Rain is undoubtedly familiar with the voluminous 
literature of French diplomacy, the historian could wish that he had written a 
bibliographical note for each volume. Except for sparse references to diplomatic 
instructions, memoirs of diplomats, and secondary authorities, there is no indica- 
tion that Rain’s interpretation results from newly available documents or studies. 
Since the two classics on French diplomacy, Bourgeois and Sorel, also lacked this 
scholarly apparatus, it is the more regrettable that Rain has not provided a guide 
to the bibliography of diplomatic history, with citations of new. monographs. 

Despite this omission, the two volumes can be of great service to American 
scholars. Unlike Bourgeois and Sorel, Rain integrates the diplomacy of other 
European countries with that of France. Although France always occupies the 
center of the stage, the general European scene is clear, and the point of view 
impartial and critical. There is a tacit assumption that the primacy of France 
was always the goal of its diplomacy, with express advocacy of opportunism to 
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achieve this goal. Periodic departure from opportunism was detrimental to 
French purposes. During the two centuries covered, France first aimed to achieve 
linguistic unity under its aegis. Expansionism by Louis XIV beyond these 
frontiers resulted in arousing German hostility along the Rhine, thereby preparing 
later German unification, and in the replacement of French preponderance by 
English after 1713. While French cultural influence remained dominant, her 
diplomatic position suffered ups- and downs during the complicated dynastic 
problems of the eighteenth century and fluctuated between-a pro-Prussian and 
a pro-Austrian policy. By 1789, the weakened position of her allies, Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey, the severe defeat of 1763 which enhanced English power 
only partially balanced by French participation in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and concern «with internal affairs, relegated France to an unimportant 
European role. Europe did nat foresee the recovery of France with its new Revolu- 
tionary dynamism. The early Revolution was pacifist and missed a linguistic op- 
portunity during the Belgian revolt o= 1788-89. Despite the renunciation of war, 
diplomatic methods did not change. Gradually the pacific policy changed to a 
war spirit to which Mirabeau contributed before his death by his anti-British 
policy and the Girondists by their anti-Austrian propaganda. Periodically, the 
Revolutionaries would attempt to appease England or Prussia to alleviate a crisis. 
Danton expressed the new Revolutionary foreign policy at the end of January, 
1793, when the war had spread by French declaration following the execution 
of Louis XVI. The keynotes of the rew diplomacy were the doctrine of natural 
frontiers, self-determination, and the liberation of oppressed peoples. A new 
crisis developed in the spring of 1793, from which Rain says that the neutrality 
of Russia and the second partition of Poland saved the Revolution. The more 
drastic policy of “vaincre ou mourir” of Robespierre replaced the conciliatory 
leadership of Danton in July, 1793, and by successive victories culminated in the 
battle of Fleurus after which there was no longer need of the Terror. By 1795, 
France had achieved her natural frontiers, but in 1796, as after the Dutch war 
in the time of Louis XIV, turned to expansionism: and aggression. Rain gives 
full credit to Napoleon for the treaty of Campo Formio, but denies him credit 
for the defeat of the European coalition in 1799. The new era of expansionism 
was initiated under the banner of the Rights of Man. 

_ In the course of his narrative, Rain places less emphasis than Bourgeois or 
Sorel on diplomatic technique and the balance of power, and more emphasis on 
the influence of successive leaders cf French foreign policy, the role of small 
German states and of Holland, the importance of France’s traditional allies, 
Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, in French policy toward Russia and Austria, and 
the rapid recovery of diplomatic primacy by France after periods of marked 
decline. Rain calls attention to the need of a good study of the ministry of 
Choiseul, which should threw new light on the era between 1758 and 1770. Like 
the volumes by Bourgeois and Sozel, these volumes are straight diplomatic 
history and do not use twentieth century works on economic development as a 
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factor in diplomacy. They do provide a smooth narrative for the general historian 
and innumerable controversial interpretations for the specialist. Rain should be 
complimented on the summary chapters and the skillful synthesis of the com- 
plicated threads of European diplomacy from Henry IV through the rise of 
Napoleon. i 


Hunter College Beatrice F. HysLor 


DIE FRANZOSISCHE REVOLUTION. By Octave Aubry. Volume II, DIE 
REPUBLIK. (Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1948. Pp. 592. Fr. 14, Leinen 
Fr. 19.) 


Tus is the second volume of the German translation of Octave Aubry's 
projected four-volume history of the French Revolution. As indicated in the 
present writer's review of Volume I (dm. Hist. Rev., LV [October, 1949], 
118-19), the first two volumes of the original appeared in 1942 and 1945 respec- 
tively, while the Swiss-German equivalents were published in 1948. 

Whereas the first volume dealt with “The Fall of the Monarchy,” from the 
opening of the Estates General to the overthrow of the Girondins, this one is 
devoted to “The Republic,” from the beginning of the Jacobin phase of the 
Convention to the close of the Directory in the coup of 18-19 Brumaire. Apart 
from the content, what was said in the aforementioned review is equally ap- 
plicable here. The organization is much the same—five “books” and thirty 
chapters. The ‘presentation is comparable—with emphasis on colorful incidents 
and personalities. The documentation is similar—fairly extensive, but based, for 
the most part, upon traditional sources, and with slight reference to recent re- 
searches. Even the omissions are the same—again both bibliography and index 
are lacking; though, as indicated in the review of Volume I, it may have been 
the author’s intention to include these in the final volume. As might be expected, 
the translator is the same—Hans Kauders; and, as before, the reviewer’s lack of 
skill as a German scholar precludes the possibility of giving a professional evalua- 
tion of the quality or effectiveness of the translation. The volumes are identical 
in format. 

It is indeed regrettable that such an eloquent writer failed to achieve a more 
balanced treatment of his subject. The constitution of 1793, whatever its defects, 
was a high point in the development of the French democratic tradition; yet it 
is passed over hurriedly. Economic and social trends were of special significance 
during the periods under discussion; yet they, too, receive slight attention. The 
accomplishments in the sphere of cultural activity were considerable during the 
Terror and the Thermidorian reaction; but here they are virtually ignored. And 
in the last two books, which treat of the Directory, Aubry failed, as have many 
others, to achieve a nice balance between domestic policy and foreign relations, 
between the government and Bonaparte. If, however, the dust-jacket excerpts 
from German reviews of Volume I may be taken at face value, the book should 
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meet with a favorable reception from the audience to which the translation is 
directed. ' A 

It is difficult, at least for this reviewer, to agree with Aubry’s conclusions 
concerning the Revolution and Bonazarte. Although he does indicate his aware- 
ness that Napoleon represented the consummation of the Revolution, he had 
already committed himself to the extent of saying, “Jawohl, Bonaparte ist die 
Revolution.” Such an opinicn might well have been modified by the memory of 
the closing words of Bonaparte’s initial pronouncement as first consul: “The 
Revolution is ended.” 


Western Reserve University Jonn HALL STEWART 


OEUVRES DE MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE.. Volume VI, DISCOURS,. 
1789-1790. Edition préparée sous la direction de Marc Bouloiseau, Georges 
Lefebvre, Albert Soboul. [Publication de la VI" section de l'Ecole des hautes 
etudes et de la Société des études robespierristes.] (Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1950. Pp. xxxii, 703. 1,200 fr.) 


WHATEVER one may taink of Robespierre, he was certainly among the first 
to speak out, during the French Revolution, for democracy in the sense of uni- 
vezsal male suffrage. He welcomed lower-class support, warned constantly against 
counter-revolution and oppcesed the declaration of war, but once war had begun 
he embraced the program of centralization and strict controls, together with 
intimidation of adversaries, that the more vehement revolutionaries loudly called 
foz. To making: known these activities, as against the stereotype of Robespierre 
the terrorist, the Société des études robespierristes has devoted itself since its 
foundation by Albert Math:ez in 1999. One of its chief enterprises has been the 
publication of the first complete edition of Robespierre's works. Two volumes, 
containing his literary and legal papers before 1789, were published before the 
First World War. In 1926 came a volume of correspondence, and in 1939 a critical 
.edition of Robespierre's jcurnal of 1792, Le défenseur de la Constitution. Volume 
V of the series, which is to contain his other journal, the Lettres aux Commettants, 
is ready for publication but delayed by financial difficulties. The present volume, 
while numbered VI, is the fifth to appear. It contains Robespierre’s speeches at 
the Estates General, the Constituent Assembly, and the Jacobin club to the end 
of 1790. 

Robespierre, like his co-leagues, read his most important speeches from pre- 
pared manuscripts, which in some cases were printed immediately. It is only 
these that appear in Vellay’s editicn of 1908. Some of Robespierre’s prepared 
speeches, however, were not printed after delivery; and in addition, on hundreds 
of occasions, he made unprepared remarks during the heat of debate. The present 
editors undertake to reconstruct every word that Robespierre ever said from the 
tribune. In the absence of <n official record, they have resorted to the newspapers 
of the day, several of which, in addition to the Moniteur, obtained the right to 
have “tachygraphs” in a kind of embryonic press box. The reports by no means 
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always correspond; they also reflect various shades of political opinion toward 
Robespierre. The editors print’ them all. For example, twenty-one newspaper 
accounts are given of his speech of January 25, 1790, on the qualification for the 
suffrage; many, to be sure, are only brief notes. The volunteer labor of a whole 
“team” of French scholars in addition to the three editors has gone into this time- 
consuming but historically valuable work; it is to be hoped that circumstances will 
allow them to move forward, with the same methods, into the more climactic 
years of the Revolution. i 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


PARIS PENDANT LA TERREUR: RAPPORTS DES AGENTS SECRETS 
DU MINISTRE DE L'INTÉRIEUR. Edited by Pierre Caron. Volume II. 
(Paris: Librairie Champion. 1943. Pp. 403.) Volume IV. (Paris: Librairie 
Didier. 1949. Pp. 402.) 


Every historian of the French Revolution is familiar with the reports of police 
agents during the Terror already edited (William' Adolphe Schmidt, Tableaux 
de la Révolution francaise, Leipzig, 1867-70, 3 vols. in one; Pierre Caron, Paris 
pendant la Terreur, Paris, 1910-14, 2 vols., and also his “Rapports de Grivel et 
Siret...,” in Bulletin d'histoire économique, 1907, pp. 67-231). Caron has edited 
two more volumes of these valuable reports; Volume III includes the period from 
January 17 to February 8, 1794, and Volume IV the rest of February, 1794. This 
month and a half covers the period after the French recapture of Toulon arid the 
beginning of opposition between Hébert and Desmoulins. The same meticulous 
care has been taken to document the texts as in the former volumes. 

The topics appearing most frequently in both volumes are the shortage of 
food, the rise in prices, and the resultant economic unrest. Bread was the chief 
scarcity in January, but meat was almost completely lacking in February. Black- 
market transactions, long lines at shops, and scuffles among shoppers are described. 
Parisians attributed the lack of food to plotting by Pitt, speculators (Fabre 
d'Eglantine had been arrested in January), or requisitions for the army. The 
public was being prepared for additional laws of the maximum and was told 
that complaint was unpatriotic. 

During these two months, the agents occasionally expressed doubts about the 
sectional assemblies, and, in February, the sections seem to have feared that their 
meetings would be forbidden. Women were active in, these assemblies, One report 
cites an admonition to housewives not to neglect their homes (III, 126). Public 
reaction to the struggle between Hébert and Desmoulins is reported. Danton is 
seldom mentioned, but there is frequent reference to Parisian reaction to Robes- 
pierre's speeches and to popular anxiety over his health in February. Robespierre 
was already known as the incorruptible and the champion of the people. In 
February also, there was an increasing support for greater severity against enemies 
of the Revolution, but Parisians seem to have been unaware of atrocities taking 
place in Nantes or Lyon. 
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Catholic mass was still being celebrated in a few churches, but there is less 
mention of the worship of reason than one might have expected in this period. 
Comments on the theater are more frequent in the reports of Volume III -than 
of Volume IV. Special free performances, such as Le jugement dernier des rois 
by Sylvain Maréchal, weze given on the anniversary of the execution of 
Louis XVI, and alse during January of plays written about the capture of 
Toulon. Several of the new plays showed hostility to England. Capacity audi- 
ences applauded republicanism ard patriotism. The statement by Latour- 
Lamontagne that Epicharis et Néron by Legouvé “proves that republican poets 
are not inferior to monarchial poets” has not been the verdict on Revolutionary 
dramas by literary historians. 

These reports reveal the complex development of Revolutionary patriotism. 
Following the recapture of Toulon, Parisians talked of peace, but this was soon 
replaced by demand for invasion of England, and anxiety over the war on the 
Spanish border and in the Rhineland. The Vendéean war and the probability 
of a second draft law were frequently discussed in assemblies and cafés. Through- 
out both months, Parisians engaged in a constant search for saltpeter. 

Adoption of Jacobin vocabulary from the Convention and the Jacobin club 
increased in the month anc a half. Louis XVI was called the “big pig,” the Eng- 
lish, “blackguards,” and those opposing republicans at home, “muscadins or 
aristocrats” (III, 67, 83, 220). In February, the Vendéean rebels were called 
“vermin” and intriguers “venomous insects” (IV, 190, 219). The courage of 
Revolutionaries was compared to a volcano, and aristocrats to gangrene (IV, 127, 
178). Pourvoyeur, who was stronger in his revolutionary vocabulary than the 
other agents, reported that the people believed “aristocrats resemble a multitude 
of pigeons who devastate a field, They should be terrorized, and the guillotine is 
the means” (IV, 218). Similar words were used in the sectional: assemblies but 
may also be found in the minutes of popular societies remote from Paris, 

These reports during two relatively quiet months are significant for everyday 
life and the psycholegy of Parisians. If one were to credit these agents fully, 
Parisians were strongly republican and ardently patriotic. Their approval of the 
abolition of slavery was confirmation of their firm belief in Liberty and Equality. 


Hunter College Bratrice F. Hystop 


LES MISSIONS DU CONSEIL EXECUTIF PROVISOIRE ET DE LA 
COMMUNE DE PARIS. Volume I, LA PREMIERE TERREUR (1792). 
By Pierre Caron. (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. viii, 222.) 


Tue author of this thozough study of the missions of 1792, who incidentally 
is an honorary member of the American Historical Association, has devoted years 
of research to the “interregnum” period in France of August and September, 
1792. Les massacres de septembre (Paris, 1935) is the best-known product of this 
interest. Now this study is added, and it is to be followed by a collection of docu- 
ments on the missions to the invasion-threatened east and north. 
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The present book is a meticulously careful analysis of the evidence the author 
has been able to gather concerning the missions which the provisory executive 
council under Roland sent into the southern and western departments at the end 
of August and early in September, 1792, and also of the several missions sent by 
the Paris Commune during the same period. The appendixes give biographical 
details concerning many of the members of these missions. 

The council appointees can be classified only as “patriots du 10 aout,” and 
were not necessarily Dantonists or anything else, the author insists; although some 
of them were nominated by the Revolutionary Commune and Danton may have 
had a hand in the naming of some of them. Caron did not make the point, but 
this reviewer found it significant that more than several of these agents appeared 
later as members of the Hébert and Babeuf factions. 

Their functions were primarily military, to stimulate recruiting for the armies 
and the procurement of military necessities. Incidentally they performed other 
functions, interpreting recent events in Paris as well as building enthusiasm 
for the new regime. A few of them chose to intervene in local governmental 
affairs, and one mission gained notoriety for itself and eventually for all the rest 
by voicing radical sentiments on the touchy subject of private property. But 
Caron insists that this was quite exceptional and that other missions played a 
conciliatory and pacificatory role. 

This point is important because the later notoriety of these missions was based 
on the actions of only a few agents and on the action of Roland, who, for political 
reasons, chose to disavow even his own appointees in recalling the missions. In 
other words we have here a thoroughly objective revision of the traditional and 
once accepted interpretation of these missions. 

The story is a chapter in the history of the transition period between constitu- 
tional monarchy and republic and of the Girondin-Jacobin struggle, which is the 
background for Roland's action. But it is also a chapter in the age-old conflict 
between radical and impetuous youth and entrenched conservatism. Local officials 
of moderate and bourgeois views inevitably clashed with the hot-headed young 
men from Paris with their enthusiasm and their insistence that sacrifices, which 
seemed to threaten property rights as well as local autonomy, must be made. 
The moderates won in the fall of 1792 and these missions were recalled. But it 
was a very short victory. 


Coe College Gorpon H. McNriL 


THE INCIDENCE OF THE EMIGRATION DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Donald Greer. [Harvard Historical Monographs, No. 
XXIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. 173. $3.00.) 


Inspirep by Crane Brinton’s statistical analyses of the Jacobins, Donald Greer 
proceeded to make a similar study of the incidence of the Terror, which was 
published in 1935. Encouraged further by Professor Brinton, Greer next applied 
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the statistical method to a study of the incidence of the emigration. The result is 
the work here under review, which follows closely the pattern of his earlier study. 

“The period cóvered extends from July, 1789, when the Comte d'Artois and 
his friends crossed the frontier into the Austrian Netherlands, to December, 1799, 
when Bonaparte closed the “ists of émigrés” (p. 4). How many persons emigrated 
from France during this period? What regions were most, or least, affected? To 
what social classes did the émigrés belong? Why did they emigrate? When did 
they go? When, if at all, did they return? The answers to these and like ques- 
tions were sought in the lists of émigrés and deportees prepared in compliance 
with the legislation of tke period, corrected and completed by means of other 
source material. So far as the records enabled him to do so, the author has 
counted the émigrés, noted the occupation and social status of each, arranged the 
statistics in tables, and interpreted the results of his tedious and difficult labor. 
His figures show that about five persons in every thousand, or one half of one 
per cent of the population of France, emigrated. “A statistical curve of the 
emigration, rising from a base line in 1789, would mount steadily through 1790 
and 1791, steepen in 1792, shoot to a peak in 1793, fall away early the next year, 
and drop almost vertically in August, 1794” (p. 32). The emigration was heavy 
along the frontier; in the central regions it was light. Contrary to tradition, the 
movement was not confined to lily-white aristocrats and black-gowned priests; the * 
nobility and clergy represented only forty-two per cent of the émigrés. “French 
society, from its crest to its base, participated in the movement. Every class, every 
condition, and every profession, trade, and craft contributed its quota. And the 
prototype émigré was not Talleyrand, the priest-noble, but a composite figure, 
priest-noble-bourgeois-artisan-peasant, with shades of the nondescript for seams” 
(p. 69). “Some went in quest of arms and allies to turn against their country; 
others were legally forced to ask asylum; and still others sought a refuge from 
turmoil . . . émigrés of hatred, émigrés of faith, émigrés of fear, and mixed in the 
crowd were émigrés of hunger, of accident, of pleasure, and, humanly, émigrés 
without reason” (p. 108). Ten per cert died abroad; very likely the great majority 
.were back in France by 18co. 

The value of such a study as this is beyond question. The reviewer would 
urge the author to apply the statistical method ‘also to an investigation of the 
incidence of prison life in France during the Terror. 


University of North Carclina Mircuett B. GARRETT 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Edited with 
* Many Additions from the Original Text and an Introduction by J. P. Mayer. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1949. Pp. xxvi, 332. $5.00.) 


Srouvents of both history and political thought will welcome this new edition 
of de Mattos’ translation of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Recollections, which first ap- 
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peared in 1896. Although Americans are most familiar with Tocqueville’s classic 
Democracy in America, they will find the Recollections scarcely less rewarding. 

The Recollections are not a history of the French Revolution of 1848, but a 
series of observations, comments, and reflections on the upheaval of that year. 
‘ The Recollections are in the realm of politics, as the editor J. P. Mayer suggests, 
what Pascal’s Pensées or Montaigne's Essais are in the realm of philosophy and 
literature. Tocqueville came to his subject as an aristocrat who was prepared to 
accept the Revolution of 1789, which he believed was continuing in his own day 
and would continue for many years to come. He was that extraordinary observer 
who could both. participate in a great drama and stand aside and analyze the 
actions of the players with the cool detachment of a scientist. He illuminated 
_almost everything he touched. 

Perhaps his greatness lies in the perspective he is able to maintain between | 
the past, present, and future, and in his grasp of how men will react under the 
impact of violent and dynamic events. His keen insight into social institutions is 
well illustrated by the following passage, which Harold Laski, among others, 
has made familiar: “It seems to me the more I study the former conditions of 
the world and see the world of our day in greater detail, the more I consider the 
prodigious variety to be met not only in laws, but in the principles of law, and 
the different forms even now taken and retained ... by the rights of property on 
this earth—the more I am tempted to believe that what we call necessary institu- 
tions are often no more than institutions to which we have grown accustomed.” 

Mr. Mayer’ has performed a useful service as editor of the Recollections in 
providing us with an introduction, notes, additions from the original text, and 
a short bibliography. He comes to his subject with a strong background, for not 
only is he author of Political Thought in France: From Sieyés to Sorel (London, 
1943) but also of Prophet of the Mass Age: A Study of Alexis de Tocqueville 
(London, 1939). Mr. Mayer’s introduction is the work of a devoted student of 
its subject; he can say that “Tocqueville’s power of historical and sociological 
analysis.is unsurpassed.”. Whether everyone will completely agree with this judg- 
ment is not important, for, certainly, it is true that few can match the great 
Frenchman as an analyst of political behavior. l 

It may be observed in passing, that no amount of statistical apparatus, which 
is now the current rage in social science, especially since the advént of the Ford 
Foundation, can reveal with such penetration the forces at play between men 
and events in a given historical situation as is done by a mind like Tocqueville's. 

Mr. Mayer says that “Tocqueville was a realistic sociologist, Marx in com- 
parison with him an Utopian.” The reviewer suggests that this statement does 
less than adequate justice to Marx. Surely Marx was a realist as well as a utopian. 
He was first and foremost a revolutionary, and, if he was not successful in his 
own day, think what he has done since his death! Marx’s writings are the bible 


of a ruling group in Soviet Russia, which now dominates a population of some 
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800,000,000 in the world. Yet Mr. Mayer has written an able introduction, and 
has brought to our attention a number of Tocqueville's brilliant insights. 


University of Minnesota BENJAMIN E. LIPPINCOTT 


GENERALS AND POLITICIANS: CONFLICT BETWEEN FRANCE'S 
HIGH COMMAND, PARLIAMENT AND GOVERNMENT, 1914-1918. 
By Jere Clemens King. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1951. Pp. 
294. $3.50.) 


When World War I cpened in August, 1914, the French legislators sur- 
‘ rendered the direction of military affairs to the high command. The war minister 
(Messimy) gave the general in chief (Joffre) “absolute liberty of action for the 
execution of his plans” (p. 15), and on August 4 the chambers adjourned. How 
the senators and deputies won back the authority they had abdicated, and how 
France “emerged from tke four-year struggle with her civilian government and 
democratic institutions inzact” (p. 242), is the theme of this patient and precise 
study. Professor King has rot only helped to clarify an important chapter in the 
history of the Third Republic; he has also presented, in a timely, cogent, and 
circumstantial form, a case study on the dichotomy of power that threatens a 
democratic regime in time of war. 

Unfounded hopes that the war would be a short one dissolved before the close 
of 1914. The government returned from Bordeaux to Paris on December 11 to 
reclaim the control it had compromised. The high command resisted; Joffre 
sought to bar even members of the cabinet and the defense commissions from 
the war zone; and finally conceded the right of parliamentary inspection with the 
greatest reluctance. A new crisis arose when he dismissed Sarrail (July, 1915), a 
general highly esteemed by the deputies of the Left for his “republicanism.” 
L’ Affaire Sarrail almost wrecked the “sacred union” all parties had pledged for 
the duration of hostilities. 

Joffre’s exaggerated prestige waned with the German assault on Verdun in 
1916: he had ignored repeated warnings ftom Paris that the Verdun defenses 
needed strengthening. Briand, as president of the council of ministers, adroitly 
eased him out and he was replaced by the more tractable Nivelle, The civil gov- 
ernment had recovered its ascendancy. Yet neither Poincaré as president of the 
Republic nor Ribot (who headed a new cabinet in March, 1917) had sufficient 
determination to block Nivelle’s April offensive, which, as they correctly antic- 
ipated, proved a bloody debacle. 

The advent of the Clemenceau ministry in November, 1917, marked a stiffen- 
ing of the French will to victory, although Mr. King considers the Tiger’s war 
leadership somewhat overrated. He thinks Clemenceau cculd and should have 
hastened the unity of the Allied commands on the western front, finally achieved 
under Foch at the eleventh hour (March, 1918). But he agrees that Clemenceau 
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firmly maintained the supremacy of the civil government and saw to it that 
Foch's extraordinary powers as generalissimo lapsed with the armistice. - 

Only a scholar with an exceptionally clear mind, cool judgment, and un- 
limited patience could have dissected this four-year drama so lucidly. Mr. King’s 
analysis of men, motives, and controversies is sane, succinct, and well documented, 
and his conclusions command respect. They tend, on the whole, to vindicate the 
judgment but not the character nor the courage of the civilian leaders of France 
in this long crisis. He plays no favorites but it may be objected, despite his 
judicial calm, that he writes as a civilian and leans too heavily on civilian sources. 
The moral implicit in his monograph—that in a democracy a powerful military 
machine is a potential Frankenstein’s monster—is not stressed. The thoughtful 
reader is left to ponder it for himself on the basis of the evidence presented. 


Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY Bruun 


THE SPANISH LABYRINTH: AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Gerald Brenan. 
(ad ed.; New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 384. $5.00.) 


A. Book like this one of Gerald Brenan’s has been needed for a long time. 
Except for Antonio Ramos Oliveira’s Politics, Economics, and Men of Modern 
Spain, to which it is comparable, there has been no adequate study of the last, 
painful century of Spanish history. For the American public Brenan’s book is 
clearer than Oliveira’s in its exposition of the peculiar economics and ideologies 
of modern Spain, and it is better organized, although the similarity of the plan 
and topical arrangement of the two works is striking. In The Spanish Labyrinth 
an analysis of the monarchist regime from the restoration in 1874 to the founding 
of the republic is followed by a section—the best part of the book—on the 
agrarian question, the leftist parties, and the Carlists. The final section is a 
cogent summary of the republic so treated as to make it the last element in an 
explanation of the causes and nature of the civil war, which is briefly summarized 
as an epilogue. 

Historical determinists who believe in the inevitability of the main lines of 
development in human affairs will find arguments for their belief in the century 
that preceded the Franco rebellion in 1936. Brenan well establishes the thesis, 
with which few outside the ultramontanes seem to disagree, that the convulsions 
which Spain has lived through—and which, unhappily, menace her future—are 
due in major part to a combination of a wretched agrarian situation with an 
underdeveloped and abnormal industrial growth. A consequence has been that 
only immanently and incompletely was there the transition to political liberalism 
engineered by a confident middle class as in the rest of western Europe. Such a 
revolution, abortive ever since Napoleonic days and constantly postponed, finally 
coincided in the 1930’s with a proletarian and peasant rising that came, quite 
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simply, because it was obvious that nothing would ever be done without re- 
volution. 

That is one of the few generalizations that one can reach. The rest of the 
picture is labyrinthine, contradictory, and particularly foreign to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. The unnatural alliance between the land-holding oligarchy and the in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie was disturbed by Catalan nationalism and Basque Catholicism. 
The liberal role played by the army for a generation after the Carlist wars was a 
prelude to its amoral politics under the cynical monarchy of Alfonso XII and 
Alfonso XIII. Marxism, which never took deep root in Spanish soil even after 
the Russian Revolution, sprouted with a temporary prominence only after the 
civil war had begun, due exclusively to the clever opportunism of the Stalinists, 
whose eyes were fixed more on Europe than on Spain. Much more profoundly 
Spanish was the anarcho-syndicalist movement, with its center in Catalonia and 
Andalusia. Its most vigorous rival was Castilian socialism; their rivalry must be 
explained in part on the regional antagonism without which no aspect of Spanish 
politics can be understood. Carlism, unmatched elsewhere in Europe, bears some 
relationship in Spanish life to that of contemporary Pan-Islam in North Africa 
and the Near and Middle East, which may serve to remind the reader (Brenan . 
does not) of the oft-quoted remark that Africa begins at the Pyrenees. 

The parliamentary republic of 1931 could have survived only if it had come 
to grips with the land problem, which it did not, for reasons sometimes beyond 
its control. Traditional Spanish mistrust of government, the abstention or enmity 
of the anarchist-syndicalist elements, the adamant conservatism of the land- 
holders, the obstructionism of the Catholic hierarchy, the grumbling opposition 
of the army, the fear of social reform on the part of the bourgeoisie, made the mis- 
takes and the dry constitutionalism of the republican regime stand out in greater 
relief. Brenan’s handling of this complicated and unbalanced situation is care- 
ful and objective. His study is a good antidote to the polemicai writing from 
Left and Right which has woefully misled the public—aad too many men in 
government. The value of minor statements might be questioned: in 1922 the 
army “is said to have taken” 51 per cent of the’ budget (p. 60); “one was told 
that” the Jesuits ran the antique furniture business (p. 48). There are a few 
errors of fact; placing the signing of the Franco-Soviet pact in the summer of 
1934 (p. 306) is the only one worth noting. Such details are irrelevant to the 
understanding the author offers, for example, of the quasi-religious character of 
Spanish anarchism and the centrifugal force of Catalan and Basque separatism 
and of Valencian and Andalusian federalism. In particular, the Spanish peasant 
is the hero of the book, as he should be. ` 


University of Toledo WiLLarD A. SMITH 


STRASSBURG, FREIBURG, BERLIN, 1901-1919. By Friedrich Metnecke. 
(Stuttgart: K, F. Koehler Verlag. 1949. Pp. 288.) 


pd 
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FriepricH Meinecke, most illustrious of German historians of this century 
and honorary member of the American Historical Association, published the first 
volume of his memoirs in 1941. In the preface to that volume he wrote that his 
reminiscences of the later period would not be published until after his death. 
The frail scholar (now in his eighty-ninth year), however, has outlived the 
“thousand-year Reich” of the Nazis and has now issued a second volume, which 
brings his story down to 1919. Written in 1943-1944, the book has been allowed 
to remain pretty much the way Meinecke wrote it at that time. Here and there 
only do we find phrases and sentences that were obviously interpolated by the 
author after 1945. 

The present volume deals with the period of full development of this great 
historian, the time of the publication of his Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat 
and the -beginnings of. the germination of his Idee des Staatsraison and Die 
Entstehung des Historismus. His academic life during these years took place in 
Strassburg, where he experienced “the late flowering of the liberal and at the same 
time passionate humanism of the period of the foundation of the Reich”; Freiburg, 
where he passed the “happiest years” of his life; and Berlin, “the first guard regi- 
ment of learning,” where he remains to this day. Intimate glimpses of German 
university life bring in review before us some of the greatest figures in German 
scholarship—Nóldeke, Windelband, Rickert, Eucken, Dehio, Knapp, Harry 
Breslau, Alfred Dove, Heinrich Finke, Schulze-Gaevernitz, Troeltsch, Hintze, 
Erich Marcks, Herkner, Gustav Mayer, Delbriick and other lesser known figures 
—all presented with the keen insight, high sense of integrity, and innate modesty 
so characteristic of this scholar. 

Meinecke is not a cloistered historian, however. He has a passionate and 
absorbing interest in the burning problems of the day. Throughout his life he 
has been guided by a principle of polarity which sought to arrive at a synthesis 
between art and scholarship, between Geist and Macht, between Goethe and 
Bismarck. Throughout his life, therefore, he has enjoyed the confidence of men 
of affairs, and the present volume is replete with fascinating comments on political 
personalities such as William II, Bethmann-Hollweg, Rathenau, and von Kiihl- 
mann, and penetrating insights into the political conditions between 1914 and 
1919. The extraordinary descriptions of the mood of despair in Berlin in No- 
vember, 1918, should take their place with the Spektator Briefe of Ernst Troeltsch 
as among the most revealing documents of that epoch. 

This volume of memoirs, finally, is an extraordinary example of the almost 
agonizing political and ethical conflict which went on in the minds and con- 
sciences of the best German intellectuals of this century. Coming from a 
“Christian-Germanic” background of Prussian conservatism, tinged with a good 
measure of anti-Semitism and a strong residue of “romantic Biedermeier,” 
Meinecke became increasingly aware of the need to bring the masses into the 
body politic and thus joined the circle of Friedrich Naumann. Under the impact 
of the events of 1914-1918 his former optimistic hope of fusing Geist and Macht 
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into a harmonious whole was rudely shattered. He saw his “old national political 
and cultural ideal distorted and soiled by the Machtpolitiker.” Out of this some- 
what rueful acceptance of zhe “primacy of Geist” came his later masterpiece, Die 
Idee des Staatsraison and his ever-increasing support of the Weimar Republic. 
But this part of the story is not included ia the present velume. On November 
11, 1918, Meinecke wrote in his diary: “O poor, poor Germany. Even in my most 
gloomy dreams I never believed that we would sink so low.” He was to live to 
see Germany sink to even lower depths of moral and physical disintegration and 
despair. It is our hope that he be granted many more years of creative work and 
that he will give us another installment of an autobiography which is modest in 
physical proportions but which is full of philosophical insight, moral earnestness, 
and noble idealism. 


Queens College KorpeL S, Pinson 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series D 
(1937-1945), Volume II, GERMANY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA (1937- 
1938). [Department of State Publication 3548.] (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1949. Pp. lxxxw, 1070. $3.25.) 


This large volume covers the period of the mounting tension between the 
Third Reich and Czechoslovakia, as well as its dramatic denouement at the 
conference table in Munich. 

The documents presented here were originally deposited in the archives of 
the German foreign office and came into Allied hands during the military advance 
. into Germany. The English author of a monograph on Munich, John W. 
Wheeler Bennett, was able to use some of the dispatches and memorandums 
before this collection was ready for the press, but the substantial portion of the 
material waits for a thoroagh scrutiny and critical evaluation. The decision of the 
Allied experts to publish the seized documents at the earliest opportunity was 
wise and is to be wholeheartedly endorsed. Thanks to it, the seals were removed 
from the arcanum imperii and historians have been given free access to first- 
hand testimonies concerning political designs and moves on the international 
chessboard which originated in Berlin and determined the course of world 
politics from 1918 to 1¢45. The beard of editors, consisting of American, British, 
and French scholars, as well as those anonymous hands which either sorted the 
documents or rushed them through the press, deserve full gratitude and recogni- 
tion by everyone interested in recent international developments. The series, 
which will evidently run into many bulky volumes, is to be hailed as an eminent 
service to historical scholarship. It will undoubtedly stimulate serious investiga- 
tions into both the causes and the vicissitudes of the Second World War. 

It is to be borne in mind that the available documents either originated in the 
German foreign office or were sent to the Wilhelmstrasse from embassies or 
legations, and occasionally from other government agencies. They shed but dim 
light on deliberations and transactions which took place in the innermost circle 
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of the Führer. Such channels aas the links between the headquarters of the 
NSDAP and affliated organizations, or the ties between the Volksbund für 
Deutschtum in Ausland and its branches all over the world, can be traced only 
when they cross the official lines of communication. But despite the gaps and 
limitations the publication must be regarded as one of the principal source books 
for modern history. 

This series of documents opens with a report by E. Eisenlohr, the German 
minister in Prague, to his chief, dated October 7, 1937, and concludes with the 
Anglo-German declaration to which both the Führer and the British prime 
minister affixed their signatures on September 30, 1938. There are altogether 676 
items in the collection, some terse and succinct, others analyzing thoroughly the 
controversial points and running into several pages. Both the minister and his 
deputy, Andor Hencke, reported from Prague frequently, transmitting to Berlin, 
in addition to their own messages, letters and memorandums received from the 
headquarters of the Sudeten German party. Their colleagues accredited to other 
capitals contributed their share, too, in proportion to the importance of their 
posts. Paris, London, Rome, Moscow, Warsaw, Belgrade, Bucharest, and Buda- 
pest seethed with rumors and anxieties. Every piece of information that could be 
picked either from professional agents or from voluntary collaborators was 
promptly dispatched to Berlin as indication of the line that the respective govern- 
ment might take if the crisis led to a major armed conflict. But the center of 
gravity was unquestionably in Prague. There both the president, Eduard Beneš, 
and the prime minister, Milan HodZa, were engaged in a truly Sisyphean task, 
endeavoring to settle the minority problems within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak constitution. Their partners in negotiations, Konrad Henlein and his 
lieutenants, while pretending to act exclusively on behalf of the Sudeten German 
population, had, in fact, transferred allegiance to the Führer before the dis- 
cussions actually began, and co-ordinated their activities to directives received 
from Berlin. 

Translated into clear and readable English and supplemented by editorial 
notes, the documents have not been presented to historians as a finished picture 
of Hitler’s drive against Czechoslovakia but as a:source book from which any 
analysis of the.causes of the Second World War will have to start. 


Columbia University OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 


THE EAST EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. By Hugh Seton-Watson. (London: | 
Methuen and Company; New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1950, 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 406. 22s. 6d. $5.50.) 


REVOLUTION IN EASTERN EUROPE. By Doreen Warriner. (London: 
Turnstile Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 188. 125. 6d.) 


THEsE two studies are noteworthy in offering something intermediate between 
journalism and history. They deal with contemporary affairs—the developments 
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in eastern Europe during end since the Second World War—but the authors are 
able to analyze these developments with the perspective and assurance of experts 
long familiar with their subject. Both authors have traveled éxtensively in this 
area and have studied izs history and problems in earlier works of recognized 
competence. Yet their interpretations of what is happening in eastern Europe 
today are so directly contradictory that at times the reader needs to remind him- 
self that they are concerned with the same portion of the globe. 

One reason for this is the quite different approach of the two authors. Miss 
Warriner is interested primarily in what is going on in the factories, villages, and 
planning commissions. She praises the industrialization programs as a pre- 
requisite for a healthy and balanced eastern European economy; she rejoices that 
formerly landless peasants now have a few acres that they can call their own; 
and she obviously looks forward to the time when these acres will be taken away 
from their new owners and combined into collectives. The fact that the latter 
process will involve wholesale intimidation and repression gives her little con- 
cern. The economic revolution comes first and the political repercussions are 
definitely secondary. She freely concedes that “So far as the guarantee of in- 
dividual political rights is concerned, the constitutions mean nothing.” She insists 
that it has to be so. “The essential economic change could not have been carried 
through, in eastern Europe in 1945, through a system of parliamentary democracy. 
Had British and American policy prevailed in eastern Europe, the institutions of 
democracy would have been used by the powerful and privileged as a weapon of 
reaction, to prevent social and economic progress” (p. 172). 

Mr. Seton-Watson, in contrast, surveys the scene with the preconceptions of 
the Western intellectual. This is not to say that he is unaware of the mundane 
problems of the eastern European peasant. Indeed his earlier study, Eastern 
Europe between the Wars, was outstanding precisely because it emphasized the 
plight of the peasant and the significance of the agrarian and labor movements 
in opposition to the established authoritarian regimes. He admired particularly 
the younger generation, led it is true by Communists, but fighting bravely in 
the mountains against the foreign invader, while the official personages scurried 
abroad to safety. “To it belongs zhe future,” he prophesied in 1943 (p. 241). 

His prophecy has since been fulfilled. The future is now the present, and 
Mr. Seton-Watson is appalled by the spectacle. He is appalled especially by the 
disappearance of personal freedom and by the crushing Soviet domination of 
eastern Europe. The latte-, in his opinion, is responsible for the former. In direct 

` opposition to Miss Warrirer he explicitly rejects the thesis that political democracy 
needed to be sacrificed far the sake of economic democracy and that the people 
of eastern Europe uncencernedly accepted the sacrifice. 


There is certainly no evidence for the view, widely held by apologists for 
communism in Western Europe, that “only a few intellectual malcontents” care, 
about intellectual freedom, that the workers and peasants care only for their daily 
bread and a job. Neither in Eastern nor in Western Europe do workers or 
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peasants care only for material comfort. There are no doubt individual workers 
and peasants, like individual bureaucrats, capitalists or members of any other 
social group, who care only for these things. But no Western apologist for com- 
munism, nor any outside observer of any political complexion, has the right to 
decide whether the workers and peasants of Eastern Europe are capable of 
“appreciating freedom of thought” [p. 287]. 


In organization and treatment, Mr. Seton-Watson’s book is a sequel to his 
earlier study. It deals with ali the countries from the Baltic to the Aegean and 
from Germany to the Soviet Union. It includes two introductory chapters on the 
historical background, five chapters on the war period, and seven on the post- 
war developments—political, economic, social, religious, and diplomatic. Miss 
Warriner ignores altogether Greece and Rumania, and in her -consideration of 
the other countries she concentrates largely on the economic changes. In the 
first four chapters she describes the process of Communist consolidation of 
power, from the broad “National Fronts” of the resistance period to the “People’s 
Democracies” which were established as a transitional form of government on 
the way to complete socialization and sovietization. The remaining five chapters 
deal with “The Plans,” “Planning in Practice,” “Land for the Peasants,” “Col- 
lective Farming,” and “The Economic Consequences.” Jt is here that Miss 
Warriner is at her best and makes her chief contribution. For general purposes 
Mr. Seton-Watson provides the most comprehensive and useful account, but 
in the economic field Miss Warriner is mofe informative and informed. 


Northwestern University L. S. STAVRIANOS 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr. 
Volume I: [A History of Soviet Russia.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 


1951. Pp. x, 430. $5.00.) 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, is the first installment of an ambitious - 
effort to cover the entire history of Soviet Russia from an analytical, institutional 
point of view; it is to be followed by another series under the title The Struggle 
for Power, 1923-28. The Revolutionary period is to be covered in five parts: “The 
Man and the Instrument,” “The Constitutional Structure,” “Dispersal and Re- 
union,” “The Economic Order,” and “Soviet Russia and the World.” Of these 
the first three are included in the present work while the following two will 
appear as Volumes II and III, respectively. 

The work is not intended to fill the need for. a comprehensive history of 
Soviet Russia, being designed as an institutional study. In fact, it is not a unified 
history at all but rather a collection of three separate monographs, rather deficient 
in presenting an over-all picture of the revolutionary process. The three parts must 
necessarily be evaluated separately. 

Part I on Lenin and the pre-Revolutionary background of the Bolshevik party 
is a clear, systematic treatment of party history, evidencing good scholarship 
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applied to a confusing subject. The basic thesis developed here is a valuable idea 
and well stated—it is probably the best contribution of the entire book—that the 
revolutionary movemen: came to power, in defiance of the Marxian prognosis, 
without the objective material conditions necessary for the organization of a ` 
socialist society. Once this fact is realized, it becomes clear that the subsequent de- 
velopment of Soviet society has not been -oward socialism’ at all but toward an 
entirely different social order rationalized with socialist terminology, the rational- 
ization being enforced with the familiar machinery of political and ideological 
control. In the opinion cf this reviewer, che wide recognition of this situation 
would be of vast importance in analyzing and allaying the current world tension, 
as well as in rectifying the widespread intellectual confusion caused directly or 
indirectly by the experience of the Russian Revolution. 

Part II of Carr’s work is a moderately useful exposition of the formal develop- 
ment of Soviet political institutions, though the insight developed in Part I is 
not applied. It is particularly good on the little-appreciated semi-legal existence 
of the non-Bolshevik Sccialist parties in 1920, and on the process of the centraliza- 
tion of power. A serious weakness appears, however, in the treatment of the 
factional controversies within the Communist power, where the author appears 
guilty of a bias common to many non-Communist writers on the Soviet Union 
who, in their efforts to be objective, absorb much of the official Stalinist attitude 
toward Communist oppositionists. 

Parts II and III are seriously weakened by an excessively constitutional ap- 
proach resulting in empty formalism and a serious distortion of the substance of 
Soviet historical development. Carr admits as much in remarking on the unim- 
portance of Western constitutional concepts to the Russian and Communist mind, 
but again he forgets his own insight in undertaking an essentially misleading 
organization of the material. 

As to the substance of Part III, the political history of the border regions and 
Communist policy toward them, the author has introduced much interesting and 
clarifying material on a subject rarely treated systematically, but it would seem 
more appropriate to include this topic in Part V with the history of the civil war. 

Two special sections, on the theory of the state and of self-determination, 
appear to be entirely superfluous and out'of place in this context. 

The author's style leaves something to be desired; it evidences a defect familiar 
to many students of Russia, who find on going over their own work in first draft 
that it reads like a translation from Russian. This and other stylistic and 
typographical imperfections indicate an overhasty publication effort, inappropriate 
for a book which, according to the jacket, is “destined to become a classic.” This 
book, though useful in many matters of detail, is a disappointment insofar as it 
attempts a new integration of Soviet histary. The monumental work of synthesis 
remains to be undertaken. 


Harvard University RoserT V. DANIELS 
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“THE SOVIET UNION: THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Georges Jorré, 
Professor in the University of Toulouse. With an Introduction by 4. Perpillou, 
Professor of Geography at the Sorbonne. Translated by E. D. Laborde, As- 
sistant Master in Harrow School. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. xviii, 353. $4.25.) 

I Have before me Laborde’s translation of Jorré's book.on the geography of” 
the Soviet Union. I begin to read the translation, often comparing it with the 
1946 French original. Soon my perusing becomes a veritable proofreading. The 
book turns out to be full of various kinds of errors, made both by the translator 
and by the author. Some of the numerous Russian words printed in italics are 
misspelled but their correct spelling could at least be guessed; others are misspelled 
beyond recognition. Definition of many terms is very often not correct. For in- 
stance, the word goltsy does not mean “bare hills” but “bare rocky summits.” 
Merzlota (p. 26) does not necessarily mean permanently frozen ground; and 
cedars (p. 39) do not grow in Siberia. To refer to coniferous trees as “resinous 
species” is not accurate, and “pin sylvestre” should not be translated into English 
as the “forest pine” (p. 35). “Plastering” (of the saline steppe soil, p. 125) should 
read “liming”; “dry market gardening” (same page) probably should be a “com- 
mercial growing of crops without irrigation.” These are just a few examples of 
the numerous errors encountered in the book; they are perhaps not very important 
but they are very annoying to persons familiar with the subject and very con- 
fusing to the general reader. There are, however, many more serious errors in 
the book. I shall mention just a few and urge the reader to watch for the rest. 

It is erroneous to state that recent discoveries have shown “that the whole of 
Siberia, except certain central sectors . . . was buried under ice in Quaternary 
times.” In the discussion of the climate there are several misstatements: for in- 
stance, mean January temperature at Irkutsk is not -40° F., but -5.6° F. To a 
reader it would be much more interesting to learn about the adaptability of the 
Russian people to cold climate than to read about the severity of Siberian winters. 
Cold climate per se is not an unsurmountable obstacle to industrial development. 
The northern part of the United States and Canada are good examples of that. 

In his description of the cultural aspects of the country, the author refers to 
the Autonomous Republic of Crimea (p. 272); it was abolished at the end of 
World War II. To call Novocherkassk a former “chief town of the Don Army” 
is confusing. Armies in Russia, as elsewhere, have never had “chief towns.” It 
should be “a chief town of the Don Cossack Region.” 

The discussion of how the “ever-restless and unstable Russian mind” has been 
formed under the influence of the “unsettling immensity of [the] horizons of 
Russia” (p. 44) or how the instability of the moujik, and a boisak (read bosiak, 
i.e., a tramp) spirit, “the most striking feature of the Russian character” (p. 79) 
depended on the fact that the Russians mostly live in wooden houses in con- 
tradistinction to the “substantial” stone houses of the French, which have “given 
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precision to the internal relations of our states [?]”—such statements cannot be 
taken too seriously. Predominartly wooden houses of rural America, for instance, 
whose horizons also are immense, have not developed a restless or unstable nation. 

A climax of misinformation, however, is a statement on: page 25 that the 
winter forces many of the Russian peasants “at any rate in the poorer regions 
of the north, to economize on effort and hence to eat as little as possible, thus 
practicing a kind of hibernatior (leíka) after the manner of bears and marmots.” 
The Russian word leika means “watering can” and has no relation whatsoever tc 
any kind of dormancy. l 

The pages dealing with peoples of the Soviet Union are especially replete with 
misstatements. For instance, Ostiaks are not the people of the tundra. The Kal- 
myks (p. 274) of the lower Volga do not live during the winter in “holes in the 
ground covered over with planks.” The translator, if not the author, should have 
known what happened to the Kalmyks of the lower Volga after World War IL 
If he did not know, he at least should explain where the Kalmyks get the planks 
to cover their holes; their courtry is a treeless desert. Tunguses (p. 85) do not 
swarm on the steppe; they are inhabitants of the taiga. Sarts are not a people 
but an obsolete name of the town dwellers of the Uzbek country, whose present 
capital, by the way, is not Samarkand, but Tashkent. 

This reviewer regrets that such a talented Seographer as Jorré, whose de- 
scriptions, for instance, of the old cities of Middle Asia are so brilliant, whose 
discussions of certain features, such as geology, are so well written, and whose 
generalizations are so interesting, has permitted so many errors to creep into his 
book. Why did he use so muck. old and obsolete material without bringing it up 
to date? It is equally puzzling why the translator let those errors and misstate- 
ments remain unchanged in the English translation. And why did he add some 
more? After all, the value of generalizations and conclusions is determined by the 
authenticity of the supporting facts. 


University of California, Berkeley N. T. Mirov 


Far Eastern Histoty 


GESCHICHTE ASIENS. By Ernst Waldschmidt, et al. [Weltgeschichte in 
Einzeldarstellungen.] (Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 1950. Pp. viii, 767. 
DM 24,00.) 


Tue new history of Asia, jointly written by five German scholars, each spe- 
cializing in a region of the continent, is in more ways than one typical of the 
German tradition. This is the strength and, in other respects, the weakness of the 
weighty volume under review, which is one of a projected series of nine books 
collectively entitled, “World History in Individual Treatises.” 

The authors, possibly under the influence of the publisher, have succeeded in 
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depersonalizing this material to a remarkable degree. All of them seem to make 
special efforts to write sine ira et studio. Rarely do they allow themselves the ad- 
vancement of a viewpoint or the freedom of an admitted interpretation, 

Indeed modern history in the writing of which objectivity is most easily 
impaired gets therefore short shrift in the volume. The whole Shova era is dealt 
with in slightly over two pages, that of the Chinese republic in less than five, 
and Chinese communism is hardly mentioned. “Only historical distance,” says 
one of the authors, Oskar Kressler, “will allow the clear and reliable evaluation of 
recent events.” 

Search for dispassionate presentation should however not be interpreted as 
dullness in writing. Vivid historical portraits can be found in the book, for ex- 
ample Waldschmidt’s characterization of Asoka or Stange’s portrayal of Wu Ti. 
It deserves mentioning, also, that significant thought has been given to the cul- 
tural conflict engendered by Western contacts in modern China and Japan. - ; 

The presentation of the history of Southeast Asia inevitably suffers from being 
treated sporadically by different authors as peripheral to the more brilliant civili- 
zations of China and India. The chapter on the development of Central Asiatic 
peoples, written by Spuler, impresses mainly by its emphasis on the enormous 
lacunae in our knowledge regarding this subject. Yet the attempt to put here 
bits and pieces together to form an intelligible whole deserves credit. 

Unquestionably, the distinguishing mark of the book is its great reliability. 
Throughout, the work shows the evidence of painstaking, documentary research. 
Certainly anyone who looks in it for dependable information concisely expressed 
in words, charts, maps, and chronological tables, will be greatly rewarded. 


University of Utah HeLmurT G. CALLIS 


THE RISE OF CHINGIS KHAN AND HIS CONQUEST OF NORTH 
: CHINA. By H. Desmond Martin, Introduction by Owen Lattimore. Edited 
by Eleanor Lattimore. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 360. 

” $4.75.) y 


Tuts volume is a welcome addition to the Western literature on the greatest 
general of Asiatic history, Chingis Khan. In Mr. Martin's book his “primary 
object” and most original contribution is the detailed explanation of “that phase 
of the Mongol conquest of China falling within the reign of Chingis Khan 
(1206-27).” For the first time students of his life are provided with a clear pres- 
entation of the details of his military campaigns based on a thorough knowledge 
of the geography of Mongolia and North China. 

Mr. Martin describes routes of invading forces, the strategic importance of 
key localities, names of leaders on both sides, numbers of troops involved, dispo- 
sition of forces, and chronological sequences in the moves made by the Mongols 
and their opponents. Doubtful points and alternative interpretations are presented 
- in a scholarly manner and supported by numerous footnotes. 
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The preliminary chapters tell of the character of Chingis Khan, the organiza- 
tion of his army, and the wars within the nomad society which resulted in 
Temuchin becoming emperor over all Mongolia. This material is derived chiefly 
from the writings of Vladimirtsov, Grousset, and others. ‘The main body of the 
work deals with the great campaigns undertaken by Chingis Khan and his gen- 
erals in eastern Asia. This is based on translations from a wide variety of texts, 
mostly Chinese. For the translating Mr. Martin relied chiefly on the work of his 
collaborators, Chang Chien-chiang and Achilles Fang. 

The series of campaigns started with an attack in 1209-10 against Hsi Hsia in 
northwest China, whereby the Tangut ruler was forced to accept Mongol over- 
lordship. This was followed by what Martin calls “Chingis Khan’s greatest feat 
of arms,” the first campaign against the North China state of Chin in 1211-12. 
In three battles in the mountainous country northwest of modern Peking “the 
flower of the Chin army was destroyed.” 

A lasting control over parts of China was begun in the years 1212 to 1215. 
The weakened Chin state, invaded by Mongol armies who had mastered the art 
of taking fortified cities, suffered a series of attacks and was forced to pay heavy 
tribute to Chingis. Regular administration by the Mongols over the northern 
part of Shansi and Hopei was established in 1213, and in the spring of 1215 the 
old capital Chung-tu (Peking) surrendered. There followed a penetration by 
Mongol armies up to the very gates of the Chin and Hsi Hsia capitals (1215-18) 
and the subjugation of Manchuria under the leadership of the general Mukhali 
(1214-17). The securing of the regions beyond the Altai (1216-18) is described, 
but the western campaigns of Chingis Khan are only briefly outlined in an 
appendix. 

While Chingis Khan was in cenzral Asia, Mukhali carried on the conquest of 
North China (1217-23). With Mongol and Chinese forces he subdued walled 
cities held by the Chin in the territory from Hopei and Shantung to the Wei 
River valley. Yet in spite of Mukhali’s successes Chin forces continued to hold 
important centers in Shensi up to the time of his death in 1223. Meanwhile, the 
situation was complicated by Hsi Hsia attacks from the west and invasion by 
Sung forces from the south. Only in 1227 did the Mongols gain complete control 
of the area north of the Yellow River. 

Chingis Khan returnec from central Asia in 1225 and in that same year began 
the final war against Hsi Hsia. He then accomplished one of his greatest military 
achievements, the complete elimination of the Tangut state. Martin also terms 
this war, which ended-at the time of Chingis’ death in 1227, as “the most de- 

_structive war in the annals of Mongol history.” 

In assessing the results of Chingis Khan’s campaigns Mr. Martin reminds us 
that “with the exception of the Western Turks . . . the Mongols are the only 
nomads to have arisen beyond tke desert, who while remaining a northern 
pastoral power, conquered and governed vast regions to the South.” 

One item of minor criticism deserves special notice. References to Chinese 
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sources lack full bibliographical information and hence are of little help for accu- * 
rate identifications of the materials used. 


University of California, Berkeley l Woopsrince BINGHAM 


NATIONALISM AND LANGUAGE REFORM IN CHINA. By John De 
Francis. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 306. $4.00.) 


Mr. De Francis’ book attempts to study the problem of the alphabetizing of 
Chinese, not as a simple linguistic problem but “as an instrument of political 
change,” “as part of the nationalist movement in China” (pp. vii-viii). There- 
fore, he claims to have made use of a “dual approach,” “an inter-disciplinary ap- 

' proach, counting on political science .to illuminate the political aspect and lin- 
guistic science to solve the linguistic problems.” 

The book therefore is a discussion of a linguistic problem with a special 
political slant. His “political science” has led him to accept unquestioningly 
most of the special pleadings of the Chinese Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers, including absurd assertions, such as: “If the ideographs are not destroyed, 
China is sure to die”—a statement. which some irresponsible propagandist at- 
tributed to the famous Lu Hsiin in a sickbed interview (p. 117). 

In his linguistic chapters (pp. 139-208), however, he comes to the fair con- 
clusion that the National Language Romanization (Gwoyeu Romatzyh, or G.R.), 
the Latinxua (Latinization, also called Sin Wenz or S.W., meaning New Writ- 
ing) and other schemes (such as the Yale Romanization) are all “eminently 
workable” (pp. 206-207). The important difference between the G.R. and the 
S.W., the author points out, lies in the fact that the former system indicates tones 
by changes in the spelling of the syllable itself, while the latter system dispenses 
with tone-indication altogether (p. 207). These are the two latest systems for the 
phonetic writing of Chinese speech. 

It is a well-known fact that the Latinxua or Sin Wenz system was worked 
out by the Chinese Communist scholar Ch'i Ch’iu-pai (1899-1935) and the 
Soviet Russian sinologists, Kolokolov, Dragunov, B. M. Alexciev, and others (pp. 
92-104) and was used in the Soviet Union for the education of the Chinese 
minority who at one time numbered about 100,000. Mr. De Francis gives us the 
interesting information that the 1939 census shows “only 29,620 registered as 
having Chinese nationality,” and that Latinxua, the script which had been espe- 
cially created for the Chinese in the Soviet Union, was discontinued after 1937 
(pp. 105-108). ` 

Mr. De Francis also tells us how energetically the Chinese Communists and 
their friends tried for a few years to promote the New Script (Sin Wenz) in 
China and in Hong Kong, and especially in the Communist-controlled areas. 
Then, following the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, “at 
one stroke, the flourishing activities in behalf of Sin Wenz in Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, and other foreign-controlled areas takenover by the Japanese were brought 
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to an end” (p. 131). Strangely enough, even in the Communist-controlled areas, 
the movement for a phonetic script was also brought to an end in the years 
1940-44 (p. 133). Even after tke surrender of Japan, only “discussion” of the 
problem was resumed, and that “on a more modest scale” (p. 134). Our author 
has offered to explain this “haltirg” of the New Script movement in Communist 
regions (pp. 133-34). But his “political science” will not allow him to accept the 
real explanation, which is neither linguistic nor political but psychological and 
cultural, : 

In the very last chapter, De Francis quotes Gunther Stein, who reported that 
in Communist-controlled areas, “Plain peasants said they wanted the old Chinese 
script for their children and for themselves. If they were to learn reading and 
writing it must be in the script in which the officials, the landlords and mer- 
chants read and wrote and in which all the books are printed” (p. 248). To put 
it slightly differently, one may ask, Did the famous Lu Hsiin ever write any - 
prose in the Sin Wenz? Did Mao “I'se-tung ever write anything in it? Did or 
can Hsu T’e-li or Wu Yu-chang or any of the Communist advocates of Sin Wenz 
ever write anything in it? Even the people in the Communist-controlled areas 
will not learn a script in which a Mao Tse-tung or a Liu Shao-ch’i is unable or 
unwilling to write his owr: speeches or articles. And Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao- 
ch’i will not write their speeches or articles in the new phonetic script because 
they know very well that, if they do, nobody will be able to read them. So they 
continue to write their speeches and articles in paihua (the living spoken lan- 
guage written in characters) wh:ch they had learned through stealthily reading 
and loving the great paihua novels in their boyhood days, and which has been 
made respectable by the Literary Revolution. 

In his historical chapters (pp. 3-135), the author traces the history of the 
various attempts to write Chinese in a phonetic system, beginning with the first 
phonetic transcription by the earliest Jesuit missionaries in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, and comiag down to the phonetic systems of recent years. In 
this historical treatment, the paihua movement—which in the last thirty-five 
years has successfully brought about the adoption of the living spoken tongue 
(paihua) as the language of school education and as the language of a living 
literature—barely receives mention, and then only as an impediment and “a 
defeat” of language reform as Mr. De Francis conceives it. “To a certain extent,” 
he says (p. 13), “the victory of the paihua reformers represents a defeat for those 
who before and after the Literary Revolution have sought to write an even more 
vernacular style in an even simpler script.” 

In this Mr, De Francis was merely echoing the views expressed by such Chi- 
nese Communists as Chù Ch’iu-pai and Hsiao San, and such pro-Communist 
writers as Hu Yii-chih. “To his mind,” says De Francis in summarizing the views 
of Hsiao San, the Communist poet, “the previous attempts at reform of the script 
in China had not gone far enough. The Hu Shih movement was viewed as merely 
a literary reform and not really a ‘literary revolution’ since it said nothing about 
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destroying the ideographs. All earlier efforts to alphabetize the language were dis- 
missed as inadequate. But Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai’s system [of Latinization] was approved 
in every aspect” (pp. 95-96). That is almost exactly the position of Mr. De Francis’ 
book. i ` 

But our author’s political enthusiasm has literally “blinded” his researches. He 
has made Hu Shih himself appear to discredit his own movement! On page 12, 
he says: “In 1940 Hu Shih himself expressed the judgment that “The paihua 
movement has merely been of help to a few intellectuals.” Again, on page 225, 
he says: “Even the Literary Renaissance was viewed as inadequate, and by no 
less a person than Hu Shih himself, who stated that “The paihua movement has 
merely been of help to a few intellectuals.’ ” 

On January 22, 1951, I wrote to the author and requested him to furnish me. 
with the Chinese text of the above quotation. In a very courteous letter dated 
January 25, 1951, he replied that my letter had led to “the mortifying discovery” 
that “the remark was made not by Hu Shih-chih (Hu Shih), but by Hu Yú- 
chih.” It was in the same letter that he told me that further checking of his 
references had revealed that similar wrong identification: was made in three other 
places (pp. 112,120,123). 

In short, this book is a discussion of a linguistic and historical problem by a 
man who is prejudiced in his political science and ignorant of history, especially- 
of the history of Chinese literature. So biased and ignorant is he that he actually 
seriously believes that the language reform movement has been “tied in closely” 
with the nationalist movement in China (pp. viii and 219-20), and he actually 
seriously identifies the Chinese Communists as a part of the nationalist move- 
ment. He seems to be completely unaware of the undeniable fact that all lan- 
guage reform in China, whether in the form of the paihua movement or in 
the form of advocating any of the phonetic systems of alphabetization, has in- 
variably been led by internationalists (including the Anarchist and Communist 
movements) and has invariably been opposed by the nationalists (including the 
Kuomintang or the Nationalist party, against which my open complaint has 
always been that the paihua movement has received no more than nominal recog- 
nition during the two decades of its political power). Even Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
leader of the revolution and founder of the Chinese Republic, actually wrote that 
the classical language was superior to, and far more beautiful than, the vernacular 
paihua. 


New York, N. Y. Hu Sum 

“THE KOREANS AND THEIR CULTURE. By Cornelius Osgood, Professor 
of Anthropology, Yale University. (New York: Ronald Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 
387. $5.00.) 


` Never has a subject so timely and important been so little written about. 
With the whole world baffled by the problem of Korea, literature on that country 
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is pitifully inadequate. Hence, it is a pleasure to greet the publication of this 
volume by Professor Osgood. 

Representing scholarly and also sympathetic research into the present life as 
well as the origin and history of the Korean people and their culture, the book 
is undoubtedly one of the most up-to-date and comprehensive works on the sub- 
ject. Life in Korea, before the present conflict, is described in detail through a 
“case study” of a farming village on the island of Kanghwa, near Seoul, chosen 
by the author as a “typical Korean community.” In considerable detail he por- 
trays the daily living habits, as well as the beliefs, superstitions, and attitudes of 
the villagers. 

Professor Osgood has rendered a signal contribution to the confused world 

. by presenting:a book on Korea so varied in content and so expertly written. 
Nevertheless, it is almost impossible to find a book perfect in every way. In the 
opinion of this reviewer The Koreans and Their Culture is not without some 
errors of omission and commission. For example, first, the ruling class, or the 
yangpans, discussed by Professor Osgood, disappeared when Japan annexed 
Korea in 1910. The yangpans of Seoul today are neither of the same class that 
ruled the country before 1910 nor do they fit the author’s description. They are 
the product of the Japanese rule, the intelligentsia who came under the influence 
-of the Western missionaries, and the protégés of the Korean liberals of pre-Japan 
days. 

Secondly, the most important single source of the modern yangpans is the 
Independence Club, founded in 1896 by a Korean-American statesman who may 
well be called the father of modern Korea. Most of Korea's leaders of today, 
including President Syngman Rhee, were either directly or indirectly influenced 
by the club. The author devotes just a line and a half to the club and fails even 
to mention the name of its founder, Dr. Philip Jaisohn. Any work on modern 
Korea which does not pay due attention to the significance of the Independence 
Club leaves a strategic gap unbridged. 

In the third place, Processor Osgood fails to take into account the most phe- 
nomenal aspect of the story of Korea in the past forty years, namely, the heroic 
and heart-rending struggle of Korean youth to secure a modern education against 
the staggering odds of economic poverty and Japanese oppression. Even after 
the liberation of Korea the story of Korean youth striving to receive an educa- 
tion was the most striking single fact in the tragic country. 

One finds, too, that the author at times, in giving a reporter’s account, con- 
fuses opinions with facts. He says, for instance, that Tangun, the legendary 
founder of Korea, was born in Kanghwa. The people of that island may think 
so, but the fact of the matter is that the dwellers of at least several other places 
make similar claim. Happily such examples are very few and of minor conse- 
quence. Furthermore, the merits of the book far outweigh the negative aspects. 

All in all, it is an excellent study on the Koreans and their culture from 
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their origins through the impact of the United States-Russian joint occupation of 
the country and its aftermath. Readers will find it richly rewarding. 


Pennsylvania College for Women CHANNING Liem 


American History 


SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN EARLY AMERICA: A SOCIAL AND IN- - 
TELLECTUAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE THROUGH 
1865. By Harvey Wish, Western Reserve University. [Society and Thought in 
America, Volume I.] (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1950. 
Pp. xii, 612. $4.75.) ` 


In this book Professor Wish has presented a summary view of the expansion 
of American society, with its ideas and institutions, from its founding to the end 
of the Civil War. The emphasis is upon society, however, rather than upon 
thought. 

In his preface the author says: 


A generation of historians of the frontier, while adding their indispensable knowl- 
edge and fertile synthesis to the story of westward expansion, has perhaps inad- 
vertently left the impression that the American experience was entirely unique 
and hence Americans are a people apart from all others. Too many have neglected 
the fact that continual cultural borrowings from Europe took place at practically 
all times in American history. The extent to which this cultural interaction re- 
sulted in distinctive American institutions and ideas is, of course, the chief prob- 
lem of the social historian [p. vii]. 


This is apparently the task he sets himself to perform. It is questionable whether 
he has succeeded. It is even to be doubted whether “this cultural interaction re- 
sulted in distinctive American institutions and ideas.” The interaction was cer- 
tainly real and important, and the social historian, as any other, does well to 
record it; but if his implication is that it is alone, or even chiefly, responsible for 
the peculiar and unique characteristics of American civilization, then the social 
historian probably errs just as gravely as does the frontier historian who attributes 
those characteristics exclusively to the experiences and the impacts of the West. 
American ‘civilization is the product of many causal factors: not the frontier 
alone nor the European intellectual heritage alone nor immigration alone nor 
industrialism alone, but all these and many more. f 
There are numerous omissions in the realm of intellectual history that weaken 
the general quality of the book. The names of Elihu Palmer, Willard Gibbs, 
Richard Bland, and James Wilson, for example, do not appear. There is little 
of economic or political thought. The treatments of the ideas of such important 
figures as John Taylor, Emerson, Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton (who ap- 
pears in the index as “Andrew Hamilton”) seem painfully and misleadingly 
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sketchy; perhaps this is an inevitable result of trying to bring so many things 
into the picture. Because of the wealth of detail, it is slow reading. 

Yet the book is to be commeaded for this very wealth of descriptive detail. It 
opens with a description of “the England of Roger Williams” and “the New 
England of Roger Williams.” It continues through a series of descriptions of 
“Fitzhugh’s Virginia,” “The Age of Franklin,” “The Era of Hancock and Jeffer- 
son,” “The Northeast,” “The Melting Pot of Carl Schurz’s Day,” “The West of 
Jackson and Parkman,” “The Antebellum South,” “Intellectual Trends in South- 
ern Nationalism,” “The Civil War: Triumph of American Nationality,” and so 
on. Two of the best chapters in the book, and two which most nearly achieve 
the author’s objective of a synthesis of society and its ideas, are those entitled 
“The Antebellum South” and “Intellectual Trends in Southern Nationalism.” 

The thesis that the ideas and ideals of a people derive from, and are rationali- 

` zations of, its experience has both historical and logical validity. Social experience 
and ideas are mutually complementary parts of an organic whole. And Professor 
Wish has made a notable effort to present this organic unity of society and 
thought in his history as few other books since the Beards’ Rise of American 
Civilization have done. The book lacks the Beards’ spark; it also misses the bril- 
liant and exciting quality of synthesis in the Beard book. But it is more detailed, 
and much new or little-known material is presented here. Despite the fact that 
there is much description of intellectual phenomena, the book turns out to be 
more descriptive than interpretative. It should be a fine text for courses in social 
history. l ' 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1654-1875. Edited with Notes and Introductions by Morris U. Schappes. 
Preface by Joshua Blech, New York Public Library. (New York: Citadel 
Press. 1950. Pp. xxx, 752. $5.00.) 


Tus book represents the product of years of intensive research in an area of 
American historiography, so far sadly neglected by most writers. The many 
strands—ethnic, religious, and cultural—that in their blending produced homo 
: Americanus, still await their classic historians and their proper evaluation. Begin- 
nings have been made in writing the stories of the Dutch, the Negroes, and others, 
but the past of the American Jew is still unwritten. 

The book under review may be tke first of a whole series to appear between 
now and 1954, the year that will mark, by common tradition, the three hundredth 
. anniversary of the beginnings of Jewish history in the United States. (It was in 
the first week of September, 1654, that twenty-three Jews, fleeing from the Portu- 
guese in Brazil, arrived in New Amsterdam.) Unfortunately, it is doubtful 
whether Schappes's work will contribute greatly to a more adequate understand- 
ing of the Jewish role in the American culture. ` 
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In the 159 documents that comprise the study, the editor illustrates effectively 
many aspects of Jewish life—social, economic, political, religious, legal, cultural, 
and philanthropic—from colonial times to the era of reconstruction. A consider- 
able number of these sources are printed here for the first time. Mr. Schappes 
has also provided 170 pages of careful notations, including a wealth of biographic, 
bibliographic, and other pertinent data. Each of the documents is preceded by 
introdúctory comments which form the unifying frame for the whole and tie it 


together. 
Among these comments we find statements such ás: “The American bour- 
geois-democratic revolution . . . did not of course destroy the social basis for anti- 


semitic prejudice” (p. 47). “The impulse [to Reform Judaism in the United 
States] came from the needs of the rising Jewish middle class . . .” (p. 171). 
“. .. capitalism was not able ‘permanently to supply the needs of the working 
masses” (p. 217). The Confederate point of view is that “of the reactionary 
classes in the South” (p. 481). “The editorial ... hints at the fundamental cause 
when it notes that capitalism stimulates sharp as without regard to race, 
nationality, or religion” (p. 511). 

And, in similar vein, Zionism is linked to imperialism (p. 630), or the west- 
ward movement of the American frontier came from “the desire to extend the 
capitalist market into new areas of consumption” (p. 223). Since the ideology 
which is expressed in these examples—many more like them can easily be found— 
and which permeates the editor’s introduction, represents orthodox Marxist 
thought, this reviewer questions the value of interpretations written from so 
biased a position, especially when they are introduced into an otherwise critical 
collection of documents. 

Mr. Schappes, who was on the staff of City College until 1941, currently 
teaches a course at the so-called School of Jewish Studies,.entitled “The Marxist 
Institute on the Jewish question” (cf. The American Jewish Committee Library 
of Jewish Information, Nov. 16, 1950). 


Drake University Frank ROSENTHAL 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND WHAT IT MEANS 
TODAY. By Edward Dumbauld. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 194. $3.00.) 


Tue Declaration of Independence has acquired so sacred a character among 
Americans that this line-by-line exegesis will be welcomed as an introduction to 
the study of the document. Though it will not replace the more scholarly works 
by Becker, Boyd, Friedenwald, and Hazelton, it does offer a convenient explana- . 
tion of every passage, mainly in terms of the events that preceded the Declara- * 
tion and of the earlier writings that may have influenced it. In spite of the title 
there is little discussion of what the Declaration means today or of what it has 
meant during the hundred and seventy-five years since its adoption. The virtue 
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of the book lies in the fact that a student can open it and find at once an expla- 
nation of any part of the document. The deficiency which accompanies this virtue 
is that the most controversial passages cannot be dealt with at the length they 
deserve. The question, for example, of whether the Declaration created thirteen 
independent states or one is dismissed a little too easily. Although, as the author 
emphasizes, the concluding paragraph of the document affirms the power of the 
several states “to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of 
right do,” nevertheless, it is worth pointing out that all but one of the things 
specifically named either had been done or would be done by the Congress be- 
fore the war was over. The words “that all Men are created equal,” perhaps the 
most controversial words in the Declaration, receive only two pages. On the 
other hand there are excellent discussions of “the Laws of Nature” and of “Con- 
sent of the Governed.” 

Historians may find cause to quarrel with a few of the author’s interpreta- 
tions. The reviewer was disconcerted to find an article of his own cited to support 
an interpretation of the Stamp Act controversy which the article had attempted 
to refute. The words, “cutting off our Trade with all Parts of the World,” prob- 
ably do not refer to the Navigation Acts, for the Declaration arraigns “the present 
King of Great Britain,” not his predecessors. It is true that the American Board 
of Commissioners of the Customs (“He has erected a Multitude of new Offices, 
and sent hither Swarms of Officers to harrass our People, and eat out their Sub- 
stance”) was proposed as a measure of convenience to the colonists, but it should 
be recognized that the convenience was not one which the colonists had sought 
and that the officers were responsible for many of the incidents which nettled 
colonial tempers in the 1760’s and 70's. 


Brown University Epmunp S. MORGAN 


APPEAL TO ARMS: A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. By Willard M. Wal'ace. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1951. 
Pp. viii, 308. $4.50.) 


Tue revival of interest in military history has led in recent years to much 
new work on the War of Americen Independence. That war still has a fascina- 
tion of its own: it was waged over vast distances and for vast stakes, yet by minia- 
ture forces; it was bungled by incompetent commanders on both sides, yet ended 
with the most brilliant combined operation of the century. Such contrasts give 
the war its distinctive character, which custom cannot stale. 

Mr. Wallace has caught that character. The struggle he portrays is alive and 
in motion; it has all the ingredients of reality, drab and heroic. He has read 
widely in the literature of the subject, from the classic authorities to the newest 
monographs, and has managed to integrate his material in a relatively brief 
account. He has also managed to hold the balance between the combatants: the 
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British receive almost as much atténtion as the Americans, and Washington’s 
blunders are shown as clearly as Howe's. The result is an impartial and emi- 
nently readable story. 

It contains, like almost any study of this scope, dubious and even erroneous 
statements. Most of them are either obvious misprints or trivial, The only one of 
real importance is the conclusion (p. 270) that the British “controlled the sea 
throughout the war” except for a short time in 1779 and in 1781. Actually they 
either lost control of North American waters or came within an ace of losing it 
at least once every year after France entered the war. Long before Yorktown, 
in other words, they had been amply forewarned by experience, 

Why did they keep getting into such straits? For three years they frittered 


„away their best chance of winning the war, and for the next three years wandered 


down the road to disaster. Why? Part of Mr. Wallace's announced purpose is to 
“redefine and reinterpret” the problems of the war, among which'this British 
ineptitude is probably the greatest. He redefines it clearly; the reader is left in 
no doubt as to where Howe or Cornwallis or Graves went wrong. He reinterprets 
it by embodying the conclusions of recent research on particular campaigns, 
although he ignores the crucial relationship between British strategy and British 
domestic politics. The problem as a whole he carries no nearer to solution, ex- 
cept as he brings together many of the findings on which a future solution will 
have to be based. 

The treatment of the American war effort is excellent. All the principal ele- 
ments are brought out, including the disreputable, and they are skillfully inter- 
related. For an American audience this synthesis is as valuable as a consideration 


of why Britain lost the war. Within the limits he has set himself, in short, Mr. 


Wallace has succeeded. He has written a critical, concise, and vivid narrative, 
which ought to be welcome both to the specialist and to the general reader. 


University of Michigan WiLLriam B. WiLLcox 


VIRGIN LAND: THE AMERICAN WEST AS SYMBOL AND MYTH. By 
Henry Nash Smith. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 
305. $4.50.) 

Proressor Smith offers this volume as a contribution to the history of Ameri- 
can thought and feeling, with particular reference to certain western phenomena. 
His book falls into three principal divisions, “Passage to India,” “The Sons of 
Leatherstocking,” and “The Garden of the World.” A prologue, “Eighteenth 
Century Origins,” indicates his point of departure. Four essays or chapters con- 
stitute his first division. Here his piece, “The Untransacted Destiny: William 
Gilpin,” which deals with a forgotten but interesting figure and his neglected 
but notable book, is easily the leading one of the group. It amounts to a real 
contribution well and instructively narrated. 

To develop his second division the author requires six chapters, which 
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bring together much intensive study of well-known writers like Cooper; and of 
suggestive or informing penmen and others of the literary half-world. Con- 
tinuing the study of dime novel writers begun more than a decade ago by Merle 
Curti, the author extracts gold from dross, and demonstrates the growth and 
decay of various literary conventionalizations of such western types as the hunter, 
the mountain man, and the rough and ready bad man. This section is well 
rounded off by a chapter on “The Dime Novel Heroine.” 

The farmers’ West is the subject of the third division. Here the author 
touches on agriculture and the American ideal, the politics of land, the new 
. farmlands as a refuge (safety valve) for the defeated and dispossessed, and much 

else that is related thereto. All in all, then, the author has brought both a plenty 
of new material and has fused it with other more familiar matter to produce a 
stimulating study. He has been at pains to write clearly and hence his pages are 
pleasant ones to read, although at times when he makes play with “myths” and 
“symbols” the reader wearies just a little. It is to be hoped that his use of these 
terms will not prove catching, for in less skilled hands such terms could lead to 
pernicious results, 

Though the design seems to encompass the subject of attention, actually the 
total subject, larger somewhat thar. Professor Smith appears to sense, eludes him 
in the end. This book is a part of a book. For one thing, it begins too late. It is 
an error of primary importance in the plan to commence the study with the 

_middle eighteenth century. We may go back a full century and more, and find 
evidence relevant and apposite. Thus, when the young governor of Restoration 
East New Jersey landed in his new province, of set purpose he carried a hoe over 
his shoulder and from the hat he wore there fluttered a ribbon, of color green. 
The young Carteret was giving expression to seventeenth century agrarian. sym- 
bolism. And but a few years later a neighbor of his, Daniel Denton of New York, 
wrote (1670) of that province in such glowing terms that one sees that already 
the Atlantic West, the salt-water frontier, had imposed itself on contemporary 
minds. Such early matters Professor Smith has quite left out, and so the roots of 
his subject are left unexcavated. The point could be developed, in connection with 
several other aspects of the book. The passage to India theme, for example, has 
a genealogy that goes back to the summer of 1607, as far as this central seaboard 
is concerned. Jefferson inherited the problem, first posed for that geographical 
sector by “Western” men in late Elizabethan times. 

The section on “The Sons of Leatherstocking” affords many contrasts be- 
tween the western rovers and the men of the settlements, the squires, landed 
gentry. There is the contrast between boorishness and civilization, between life on 
the march and life well rooted; between reliance on primitive strength, and trust 
in the supporting bonds of custom. The author seems to hold that this dichotomy ` 
is purely American. But is this so? When we turn to Europe, do we not see 
martial and naval ways of life contrasted with home-keeping customs of the 
well-seated squires, the well-rooted townsmen? On one hand Drake and Hawkins, 
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on the other Gilbert White of Selborne and a goodly company of sessile ones. 
Plainly, there are several English ways of life, which call out contrasting types 
to play distinctive roles on the wide stage that is life. And what of the opposition 
of officer-class tradition to bourgeois tradition in the old military monarchies 
on the Continent? It would seem that though the European terms may be dif- 
ferent, yet the underlying “American” contrasts are again present. So are the 
American experiences, despite superficial differences, brought close to the Euro- 
pean experiences, and hence both tend to be combined into a larger unity. 
Professor Smith has made a beginning with a large subject; however, Virgin 
Land leaves much land still open for the tilling in many seasons yet to come. 


University of Texas FuLmer Moon 


THE OLD NORTHWEST: PIONEER PERIOD, 1815-1840. In two volumes. 
By R. Carlyle Buley. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society; distrib. by 
Towers, LaGrange, Ill. 1950. Pp. xiii, 632; viii, 686. $12.00.) 


Iw all historical writing, few scholars have succeeded in recreating a period 
as successfully as Professor Buley in these exciting volumes. Upon them he 
lavished twenty-five years of loving labor. To them he brought an astounding 
diligence (one chapter, for example, contains 658 footnotes, many citing from 
two to a dozen sources), a calm objectivity, a readable style spiced with wry 
humor, and a feeling for the past all too rare among historians. The result is 
a minor masterpiece. 

. Professor Buley begins his study in 1815, when the close of the War of 1812 
launched the “great migration” inte the Old Northwest, and ends it rather 
abruptly in 1840, a date which he believes “roughly marks the end of the pioneer 
period.” Within this quarter-century span he lavishes most of his attention on the 
people themselves—how they lived, their farming methods, the ills that beset 
them, their religious practices, their cultural interests, and their means of com- 
munication. Only 177 of his 1,318 pages are devoted to unadulterated political 
history; 216 describe the settlement process, 300 are allotted to economic progress, 
and 556 to social history. l 

This proportion allows Professor Buley to make several significant contribu- 
tions. His chapters on western diseases, education, and literature might well stand 
as separate monographs by themselves; many a historian’s reputation rests on less 
voluminous research than went into any one. Only a student who has tried to 
reconstruct the settlement pattern in the West will appreciate his painstaking, 

research in tracing the course of the frontier advance. Similarly his discussion 
` of western roads is unique in both thoroughness and originality. Multiplication 
of such examples would only illustrate the many areas in which Professor Buley’s 
diligent research 'has shed new light on the obscurity of the past. 

Yet his principal contribution is in no one section of the book but in his 
whole approach to the subject. By placing his reader in 'the Old Northwest dur- 
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ing those years of rapid growth that followed 1815, Professor Buley allows him 
to see the problems of life on a raw frontier through the eyes of a pioneer. He 
shares with that pioneer the back-breaking task of clearing the soil, planting 
the first crop, and building a log cabin. He suffers with the frontiersman periodic 
bouts with the ague; he shares his pleasures at a corn-husking or a wedding 
frolic; he enjoys with him the extravagant humor of a tall tale. More significant, 
perhaps, is that the reader views national affairs during this period through the 
eyes of the backwoodsman. Professor Buley's chapters on politics not only reveal 
the importance of local issues in deciding elections but shed light on the pioneers’ 
reaction to Jackson’s Maysville veto, the manipulations of Nicholas Biddle, and 
the Panic of 1837. 

This emphasis is both the strength and weakness of Professor Buley’s book. 
He has written not an interpretative history of a section, but a narrative of a 
people. His concern is not with “why,” but with “what.” Thus a reader can 
follow the advance of settlement in Indiana with an exactness unapproached in 
any other study, yet be left with many questions unanswered. Did the specu- 
lative activities of Henry L. Ellsworth and his friends alter the occupation 
pattern as Paul W. Gates has suggested? Did the state’s bad reputation as a land 
of “swamps and bogs” discourage the migration of New Englanders, as Richard 
Power has attempted to show? Did the differing character of the soils north and 
south of Shelbyville moraine create differing civilizations? Did the New Eng- 
landers and Southerners’ who occupied Indiana modify their imported institu- 
tions under the impact of the new environment, or did tradition prove so strong 
that their former habits of life prevailed? 

For these, and for countless similar questions, Professor Buley offers no 
answers. He writes, it would seem, without being influenced by any philosophy 
of history. Thus, although a staunch Turnerian, he displays little interest in 
determining whether sectional or class interests shaped western attitudes toward 
national issues. Similarly his chapters on social and intellectual history indicate 
a greater concern with chronicling than interpreting past events. In many sec- 
tions he has done little more than present an impressive array of facts, leaving 
to others students the task of distilling meaning from his evidence. 

This does not mean that Professor Buley’s service to the profession should be 
underrated, or that he is incapable of outstanding interpretative passages, In one 
magnificent section on the western character (I, 358-94) he writes of the pioneer 
with an insight and understanding unrivaled in the literature of frontier history: 
For his complete immersion in his subject allows him to see those backwoodsmen 
as they really were, not as they were pictured by hostile travelers or romantic 
sympathizers. “In estimating these people and their work,” he concludes, “the 
contempt of superiority is not less to be guarded against than the idealization 
which ascribes superabundance of vision, courage, industry, and virtue to them. 
After all, they were just folks, doing their day’s work, and caring little for the 
verdict of history.” 
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All in all, this is one of the few important books on the American frontier to 
appear within the past decade. The profession owes a debt of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Buley for his staggering labors, to the Indiana Historical Society for a 
handsome job of printing and illustrating, and to the Lilly Endowment, Incorpo- 
rated, for the financial support that made its publication possible. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


EARLY AMERICAN METHODISM, 1769-1844. By Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Volume II, TO REFORM THE NATION. [History of Methodist Missions, 
Part 1.] (New York: Board of Missions and Church Extension of me Meth- 
odist Church. 1950. Pp. xi, 562. $3.50.) 


Dr. Barclay’s second volume of the “History of Methodist Missions” has the 
same chronological scope as Volume I, Missionary Motivation and Expansion, 
namely, the period 1769-1844. The six lengthy chapters include one on Meth- 
odism and reform, two on Indian missions, east and west of the Mississippi re- . 
spectively, while the three remaining ones deal with the Methodist “way,” the 
“message,” and the ministry. 

The volume is well and interestingly written. The careful reader will gain a 
very definite comprehension of the spirit, the genius, the organization, the ap- 
peal, and the reasons for the enormous success of the denomination in gathering 
its membership. Only the two chapters on Indian missions are burdened with 
the encyclopedic details that characterized the first volume, and the desirability of 
presenting a rather complete record perhaps made this unavoidable. 

The critical attitude of the author is refreshing. In presenting the great ac- 
complishments of the denomination, Dr. Barclay does not overlook the com- 
promises and failures. More than once after taking an uncompromising stand 
. on some reform issue the Methodists had to sacrifice morality for expediency. 
Thus the early stand against buying, selling, distilling, and drinking spirituous 
liquors had to be relaxed in favor of a less rigid position against disorderly con- 
duct caused by drink. Numerous Methodist laymen as well as some ministers 
‘drank and dealt in ardent spirits. Nevertheless, Methodism as a denomination 
presented a strong and aggressive stand against the evils of alcohol. 

Similarly the early disapprobation of slavery as “contrary to the laws of God, 
man and nature” were relaxed, and Dr. Barclay condemns the thesis that “com- 
promise was necessary that the church might grow.” 

In their lack of touch with industrial workers, the Methodist leaders failed to 
realize the implication of the new labor movements of the Jacksonian period. 
Consequently, few societies were formed among this class. It is well pointed out, 
however, that, in contrast with British Methodism, the American circuit system 
did not provide the type of ministry necessary to reach the urban industrial 
centers. 

In presenting the institutional and spiritual factors in the Methodist “way,” 
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Dr. Barclay rightly attributes much of the success to the fact that it was a 
people's movement. The emphasis upon free grace made conversions open to all, 
irrespective of rank or class, and the denomination addressed itself to society as 
a whole. The author’s position that Methodism was recruited “mainly by the con- 
tinuing conversions in innumerable lozal societies rather than by sporadic tidal 
waves of evangelism in the camp meetings may well be questioned. Significantly 
enough, although camp meetings became an integral part of the Methodist “way,” 
they never became officially recognized. Dr. Barclay properly stressed the “social 
cement” which the fellowship of the classes and bands provided, as a strong 
factor in the Methodist appeal. 

Despite its great success, there were decided shortcomings in the Methodist 
ministry. Ministers as a group failed to perceive the social and institutional conse- 
quences of sin as against the merely individual effects. Insufficient emphasis upon 
training caused the preachers to rely heavily on the literalness of the Bible, thus 
“qualifying the richness and strength of the Christian appeal.” So direct and 
simple was the gospel appeal that it tended to become repetitious exhortation. 
And yet so practical was the message that such a doctrine as sanctification or 
spiritual perfection was graduaily abandoned as inconsistent with human nature. 
So also the small groups for intensive spiritual cultivation called the bands proved 
to be too personal and so much like the Roman confessional that by 1844 they 
had all but disappeared. A rather strargely inadequate part of the church’s pro- 
gram was the failure to train childrer. and integrate them into the life of the 
church. 

This history, in addition to covering the conventional aspects of Methodism, 
also shows the relation of the church to the general cultural pattern of the era. 
The thorough bibliography indicates that the writer has explored a wide variety 
of sources by no means restricted to the denomination under consideration, The 
splendid format and inexpensive price of the volume are a credit to the pub- 
lishers and should attract many readers beyond the pale of the Methodist church. 


University of Maryland W. M. Geweur 


JOHN C. CALHOUN: AMERICAN PORTRAIT. By Margaret L. Coit. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1350. Pp. ix, 593. $5.00.) 


` Wet written, the product of much research in manuscript collections, news- 
papers, and contemporary travelers’ accounts, this book by Margaret L. Coit is an 
excellent synthesis of thé life and times of John C. Calhoun, one of the greatest 
statesmen ahd political philosophers of the nineteenth century United States and 
certainly the most influential defender of the “Old South.” 

It is a warm, sympathetic account of Calhoun’s career that the author gives 
us, One of the outstanding virtues of this biography is the vivid re-creation of the 
personal life of the statesman, who is too often remembered only as the “cast 
iron man.” Using to the fullest extent the available correspondence and the 
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memories of contemporaries, especially those of foreign visitors, Miss Coit with 
keen understanding and deep feeling weaves together the life story of the lonely, 
meditative boy who “lived entirely within himself,” of the courtship and mar- 
ried life with the vivacious and domineering Floride, of the ambitions and dreams 
of the fiery young War Hawk and Secretary of War, and of the series of defeats 
and bitter frustrations dating from the break with Andrew Jackson. 

Interspersed between the chapters which treat of Calhoun’s political fortunes 
is a vivid description of life at Clergy Hall (Fort Hill), an understanding analysis 
of the personality and tribulations of the wife of the senator, and an excellent 
survey of the background and significance of the Peggy O'Neil Eaton affair, 
the intellectual and social life of Washington and Charleston are well described 
and the careers of the leading politicians of the period are skillfully etched. In 
her treatment of the South Carolinian's political contemporaries, Miss Coit re- 
veals a high degree of impartiality, although it is quite obvious that she is some- 
what friendlier toward Tyler, Lowndes, and Webster than toward Jackson, Van 
Buren, Benton, and John Q. Adams. Jefferson Davis, Calhoun's own choice as his 
successor, does not fare well at the hands of Miss Coit. That he was of much less 
stature than the great Southerner is certain, but in the mind of this reviewer he 
is here dealt with too harshly. ` 

Regarding the career of Calhoun, the author’s interpretations vary in detail 
from preceding works. She takes sharp issue with those who would divide the 
statesman’s career into two distinct periods. She insists (and rightly so) that 
“basically Calhoun was at once a nationalist and a sectionalist from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career” (p. 104). Miss Coit portrays Calhoun’s actions as 
those of a moderate, always intent upon preserving the Union. Thus he had 
“devised nullification, not only as a possible cure-all, but as a safety-valve to` 
divert the pent-up disunionist sentiment” in South Carolina (p. 236). She further 
contends that he had always endeavored to restrain the extremists “to turn the 
flank of the secessionists.” At first he had tried to syphon off this Southern na- 
tionalism through the individual states. By the mid-forties,' however, he saw the 
futility of his efforts. His last full avowal of state rights took place in 1844. After 
that regionalism—the entire South—occupied his mind rather than just South 
Carolina. 

The sectionalism of 1850, however, as the state rights of the 1830's, was 
designed to secure Southern rights within the nation. Miss Coit implicitly re- 
jects the theses of Messrs. Hofstadter and Current that Calhoun desired simply 
to promote minority privileges rather than minority rights. She maintains that 
his supreme battle was in defense of “all the shifting minorities in the complex 
Union of the future” (p. 190), not simply of the South of his day. Miss Coit 
rejects Mr. Current's view that Calhoun was a reactionary, not at all interested 
in liberty, and that he was desirous of uniting the business leaders of the North 
to the Southern planter aristocracy. However, Miss Coit agrees with A. M. 
Schlesinger, jr., that the South Carolina statesman regarded the rise of indus- 
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trial capitalism as a greater threat tc the security of the South than the rise of 
the labor movement with the atzendent danger of social revolution. Further, she 
is in accord with Schlesinger's interpretation of the “year of decision” (1837) 
in which Calhoun decided to unite the Southern agrarians with the Northern 
“city laborers and bosses” within the embrace of the Democratic party. 

Miss Coit seems to share fully Calhoun's opinions concerning the evils of 
industrial society. Her pages are replete with criticisms of that aspect of the rise 
of modern America, which she ascrises to the 1840’s. While she has little sym- 
pathy for the abolitionists, she holds no brief for slavery. She is definitely of the 
opinion that it was not essential to the Southern way of life and that the gradual 
emancipation by Southerners was possible and a feasible solution to the problem. 
Miss Coit discusses the tariff cantroversy in considerable detail and emphasizes 
that it divided the nation long befcre the issue of slavery. It is argued (and 
rightly so) that the tariff struggle between Jackson and Calhoun so divided the 
agrarian sections that the West and the South could not stand united in the 
advent of the Civil War. 

As well written and scholar.y as this biography is, there are several things 
that mar the work. While the volume should not be classed as a panegyric upon 
Calhoun, the writer does tend to credit the subject with too many accomplish- 
ments. One may readily admit that Calhoun was an excellent Secretary of War 
and yet put in a demurrer when it is claimed that he “placed the Department on 
so firm a foundation . . . it faced the tests of both the Mexican and Civil Wars” 
(p. 128). In stating this Miss Coit gces considerably farther than Gaillard Hunt, 
whom she cites as her authority. One may also question the point that Calhoun’s 
policy of justice and moderation toward the Indian was the one disinterred by 
Carl Schurz a half a century later. Further it seems to this reviewer that the 
author overstates Calhoun’s importar.ce in the formulation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and in the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute. 

Occasionally there is a tendency on the part of the author to accept apocryphal 
stories and family legends as if true. For the most part these tales are used for 
local color and human interest purposes. They make for easy reading and general 
interest, but in some instances they aze confusing and misleading and have little 
or no historical value. 

Despite any shortcomings this biography of John C. Calhoun may have, it 
is by far the best one-volume work that has yet appeared. Combining scholarli- 
ness with a rare gift of narrative skill, Miss Coit has succeeded in producing an 
important, vivid, and dramatic life of the Carolinian. Undoubtedly it will vie with 
Charles Wiltse's excellent volumes as the standard work on John C. Calhoun and 
his times. f ° 


Queens College Joun PERRY PRITCHETT 


THEODORE WELD, CRUSADER FOR FREEDOM. By Benjamin P. Thomas. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 307. $4.25.) 
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Srupznts of antislavery have been aware of Weld as a notable crusader since 
at least the publication of the late Gilbert Barnes’s The Antislavery Impulse 
(1933), a studied attack on Garrison’s role in the movement, and indeed his right 
to any serious consideration, as well as a highly eulogistic statement of Weld’s 
stature; as Barnes put it in his Dictionary of American Biography article: “Weld 
was not only the greatest of the abolitionists; he was also one of the greatest fig- 
ures of his time.” 

Barnes’s polemic, fortified by subsequent publication of the Weld-Grimké 
correspondence, does not seem to have stirred the imagination of students, though 
some have noted the general thesis involved. Mr. Thomas’ monograph should 
be welcomed as a conscientious effort to recapture Weld’s life and achievement 
as he sees them. In effect, Mr. Thomas accepts the Barnes thesis. Giving less at- 
tention to Garrison’s New England “coterie,” he centers his tale on Weld and 
those Weld is deemed to have summoned or led to substantial antislavery ac- 
complishments. 

One unfortunate result of Mr. Thomas’ effort to depict Weld as a man of 
central significance is that many others active in antislavery in the 1830’s are 
made to appear run-of-the-mill by contrast. Weld’s pamphlets are treated as 
major events of their time, though they no more than take their place among 
others such as those by Birney, Garrison, Jay, and Goodell. The stirring quality 

-of Weld’s speechés is treated almost as unique, though it takes little reflection to 
realize what a gallery of antislavery orators his times could boast. When Weld 
wins Abby Kelley to antislavery, she exemplifies his broad influence, even though 
she became one of the most extreme of the Garrisonians. When Garrison wins 
Whittier to antislavery, however, it is quickly noted that Whittier was to depart 
from Garrisonian tenets. George Bourne, John Rankin, Joshua Leavitt, and a 
host of others who can claim individual honors add little more than décor to the 
present picture, and some figures of higher significance are scarcely recognized at 
all. The fact is that the 1830's teemed with first-class antislavery figures, and to 
ascribe outstanding effect to any one of them without duly recognizing this fact, 
is, however unintentionally, to distort the picture. 

Mr. Thomas’ most interesting effort is to develop Weld’s significance in 
decades subsequent to the 1830’s, when Weld for the most part left the anti- 
slavery field to concern himself with personal affairs. Mr. Thomas does this 
mainly by attempting to show that Weld loomed large in the work of John 
Quincy Adams and Harriet Beecher Stowe, among others. This line of thought 
becomes far-fetched, on occasion, as when Joshua Giddings defies an antagonistic 
Congress, resigns his seat, and returns to Ohio for vindication. “But the aboli- 
tion seed that Weld and his coworkers had sown in the Western Reserve had 
made rank growth, and Giddings won a signal victory” (p. 211). 

The most surprising omission is of quotations from the pamphlets and at least 
discussion of the highly touted oratory. Mr. Thomas believes Weld’s Bible argu- 
ment against slavery, though influential, is best left undisturbed. His Slavery As 
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It Is is an arsenal of facts rather than the expreésion of a striking personality. The 
quotations from Weld’s letters, though they sometimes advance the narrative, do 
not add flavor to it. Mr. T'homaz does not, then, succeed in limning Weld’s per- 
sonality, or explaining such personal influence as he exerted. He should be 

thanked, however, for having broken further ground for a figure of undoubted 
importance in the antislavery crusade. 


Antioch College ; Louis FILLER 


LINCOLN AND THE PRESS. By Robert S. Harper. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1951. Pp. xii, 418. $6.00.) 


“ONE major book on Adrahem Lincoln remained to be written: the story of 
his handling of the press and how the press reacted to him . . .” Robert S. Harper, 
who identifies himself as “a newspaperman for many years, a lifelong admirer of 
Lincoln, and student of the Civil War period,” assumed the task of producing 
this book. After “exhausting” the writings of other historians who had “hinted at 
the rich store of information to be explored,” Harper went to “the yellowing files 
of the newspapers themselves. There it lay, the whole story of Lincoln and the 
press.” This volume can best be reviewed by evaluating these claims which appear ` 
in the preface. 

It is altogether likely that more than one major book about Lincoln will ap- 
pear in the future. Lincoln and the Press cannot be placed among the‘important 
ones that already have appeared. At most it is a minor contribution to the crowded 
field of Lincolniana. It presents in some detail an enormous list of instances of 
mob violence against newspaper establishments, of arbitary arrests of newspaper 

. editors, of suppressions of newspapers by military and civil officers, of actions by 
postal authorities to ban “disloyzl” newspapers from the mails, and of exclusions 
of certain newspapers from varicus military districts. But the organization of this 
material is so illogical and unsystematic that one wonders at times whether the 
author wrote from handfuls of notes selected at random. The book lacks the 
virtue one normally asscciates with history written by journalists: readability. 

Nowhere is there any clear analysis of Lincoln’s policy toward the press, espe- 

‘cially of his position on censorship. Instead there are scattered accounts, most of 
them familiar, of his dealings with individual editors. The character sketches of 
these editors are uniformly shallow. There is nothing like an adequate sampling 
of press opinion upon the -najor events with which Lincoln was associated. The 
author selects his quotations with an almost unfailing instinct for the trivial and 
with a fairly consistent aversion for matters of importance. He piles editorial 
upon editorial to prove the wel.-known fact that some editors went to extremes 
in their denunciations of Lincola and his “abolition crusade.” 

Mr. Harper is guilty of a number of factual errors that no student of the Civil 
War period ought to make. His footnotes and bibliography do not indicate that 
he has exhausted the important writings of other historians, for numerous works 
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that should have been helpful to him are missing. Several historians—Professor 
Randall, for example—have done a good deal more than “hint” at the richness 
of this subject; in fact they have dug into it far deeper, than Mr. Harper has. 
Finally, the “whole story of Lincoln and the press” certainly cannot be found in 
“the yellowing files of the newspapers themselves.” Much of the story is to be 
found in many printed sources which the author did not use, and in the manu- 
script collections of newspaper editors, which he ignored completely. 

Little remains of Mr. Harper’s claims, except that he is a “lifelong admirer 
of Lincoln.” This seems to be true. * 


University of California, Berkeley KennNerH M. STAMPP 


NOOK FARM: MARK TWAIN’S HARTFORD CIRCLE. By Kenneth R. 
Andrews. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 288. $4.75.) 


Min-twentieth century historical writing has disclosed a growing awareness on 
the part of the historian of the importance of the study of the particular as the 
essential foundation for broad generalizations. The biography of the significant 
individual, the narrative of the rise and cóurse of a business enterprise, the story 
of a prairie town, and the history of a section all at various levels of complexity 
deal with the particular. The variety within the civilization of a nation of conti- 
nental proportions reinforces that need for the study of the individual and the 
local that inheres in the study of any culture. 

To such local studies Mr. Andrews has contributed an item unique in its 
peculiar emphasis on individuals and a locality. Biography forms its central core, 
yet not the life story of a single person. Mark Twain, Horace Bushnell, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and Joseph 
Twichell provide the substance of this account of life at Nook Farm. But no 
portrait is full length. Nook Farm, a small residential coramunity in Hartford, 
Connecticut, established by the families just enumerated, becomes in the hands 
of Mr. Andrews a stage onto which actors make their entrances, some near the 
end and others the beginning of significant careers. The action starts soon after 
the Civil War'and carries on just past the turn of the century. Mark Twain domi- 
nates the play only in the sense that he was the most important among the figures 
in the cast. Mr. Andrews in this" piece has rejected the method of the star system, 

“a fact that reviewers of the volume have been inclined to ignore. Too often this 
` work has been included by editors in a new collection of Mark Twain literature 
and the reviewer consequently has presented it out of perspective. Horace Bush- 
nell, frail in health as he nears the end of his work of channeling the power of 
Evangelical Protestantism into the Social Gospel, appears ‘briefly in an early 
scene. Harriet Beecher Stowe, still turning out novels and beset with domestic 
trials, is a principal character. So also is her eccentric sister, Isabella, devotee of 
spiritualism and feminism. The portrait of the youngest Beecher sister has the. 
freshness that comes from the discovery of extraordinary new material. Joseph 
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Twichell, clergyman, not only hikes across the countryside with Clemens but 
stands in his pulpit preaching to a congregation aware that social and intellectual 
change is obliterating the America of their youth. Mr. Andrews has given us a 
local study of a closely knit community whose principal members are no ordi- 
nary persons. 

The quiet, almost pastozal, drama at Nook Farm coincided with the Ameri- 
can industrial revolution and with the full impact of the new science upon the 
thought of the nation. The meaning of these revolutiors for late nineteenth cen- 
tury Americans confes to life in the attitudes and the activities of the Nook Farm 
group. Religion, social reform, the Wall Street of Jay Gould and Jim Fiske, 
feminism, and corruption in politically kigh places not only entered into the con- 
versations of the community members but stirred them to action, as in the collabor- 
ation of Clemens and Warner in the writing of The Gilded Age. The full mean- 
ing of the industrial and the intellectual revolutions cannot be found in the 
thoughts and doings of the Nook Farm neighbors but this sheaf of ‘related 
biographies and account of the interrelations of this handful of people provide 
an unusually penetrating study of the significance of industrialism and the grow- 
ing importance of science for nineteenth century American civilization. Because 
Nook Farm united cultivated, intelligent, and nationally significant individuals 
this drama on a limited stage becomes a microcosm in which the dominant forces 
. of an age come into full view. 


Yale University RaLprH H. GABRIEL 


THE ATTITUDES OF THE NEW YORK IRISH TOWARDS STATE AND 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1848-1892. By Florence E. Gibson. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 563.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 480. $5.75.) 


Tue Irish immigrants who settled in large numbers in New York because 
of economic difficulties and political wrongs in their native land have always been 
blamed for much of the character of New York politics, and have often deserved 
criticism. Dr. Gibson in a careful, detailed study of the most significant period of 
Irish influence on New York politics, 1848-1892, has documented the grievances 
other Americans have had and has shown with a combination of a historian’s 
detachment and a human being’s calm acerbity many of the reasons for resent- _ 
ment on both sides. 

In their own country the Irish were restricted by the thralldom of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Eritish government. In New York the wine of freedom 
was heady and went quickly to their heads. The vote was a proud thing to some, 
and many of them debauched it for material gain. American political leaders, 
catering to the “Trish vote” obsequiously and unscrupulously made many of the 
new immigrants feel that their vote was a canny possession and a means of barter. 
Since some of the big names in American politics fawned on them and set them 
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a bad example in barter, it was no wonder that they took to using their votes the 

way courtesans use their physical charms. These same non-Irish statesmen and 

politicians made the Irish immigrants feel that they had an exaggerated concern 

for Irish freedom, whereas their only concern was for Irish votes. Dr. Gibson ` 
points out that much of the humanitarian feeling for Ireland, especially during 

the terrible famine of 1846, was sincere. However, it is clear throughout her book 

that Irish votes were more attractive to non-Irish office-seekers than any Irish 

traits or problems. 

The Irish, Dr. Gibson’s book usefully demonstrates in detail, threw them- 
selves into the varied struggles of nineteenth century America, and their racial 
and national characteristics had their influences on New York morals and man- 
ners as well as those in some other parts of the country. They were, by and large, 
opponents of the temperance movement. They were, for the most part, on the 
side of freedom, although there were some Irish elements sympathetic to the 
Southern states’ insistence on slavery. The Irish, sensing the competition of free 
Negro labor, were strong for the preservation of the Union but opposed to'emanci- 
pation, and hated the abolitionists almost as bitterly as they did the British, who 
refused them freedom. Many Irishmen, however, fought bravely in Northern 
armies. ; 

Dr. Gibson’s book contains valuable material on the growth of the Know- 
Nothings and other nativistic movements in the United States as the result of 
too reckless activities on the part of some Irish Roman Catholic prelates and some 
Irish-American politicians. Other Americans became unreasonable in their fear 
of the pope’s indirect influence in American life and their determination to pre- 
vent poor immigrants from enjoying large shares of their entrenched opportuni- 
ties for wealth. 

During the Fenian movement of the sixties and seventies, which is covered 
adequately in a chapter in Dr. Gibson’s book, it was said that a stranger arriving 
in New York would almost imagine it was the capital of Ireland. Military expe- 
ditions were organized here and in Canada against England, and many politicians 
and statesmen were afraid to incur loss of Irish votes by firm stands against sub- 
versive activity, Dr. Gibson points out. The Fenians were helped by feelings of 
antagonism in the North because of British sympathies for the Confederacy. 

The influence of the Irish-Americans in the Tweed Ring depredations in New 
York is fully covered by Dr. Gibson. The Irish vote was also important in na- 
tional and state as well as municipal elections in that hectic period of New York 
politics during the eighties and nineties. The Democrats, and particularly Tam- 
many Hall, made strenuous and continuous efforts to hold on to their main 
strength, the Irish vote, while the Republicans did everything in their power to 
woo it. The Irish had an intense loyalty to their early political love, the Demo- 
cratic party, and, as Dr. Gibson’s account indicates, the Republicans never made 
important inroads. But, as the proportion of the Irish in New York to the total 
population diminished with the influx of immigrants of other national origins, so 
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did the disproportionate influence of the Irish decline in New York and national 

politics. We all know that even today it is far from negligible, and the same 

catering to the Irish vote goes on in New York—but there are the Italian, the 

Jewish, and the old Protestant votes to be considered too. The Irish, as Dr. Gibson 

points out, were the. first group of immigrants to develop a vote because of their ` 
group consciousness due to the patriotism born of persecution and their attach- 

ment to the Roman Catholic Church. The Democrats won them because the 

Whigs seemed to them antilabor, anti-Catholic and antiforeigner. Dr. Gibson 

writes, “As workingmen they supported the growth of labor unions, but not the 

-formation of a separate labor party.” 

- Dr. Gibson has written her study with a true historian’s perspective. She has 
confined it to the manifestation of political attitudes. The analysis, of these atti- 
tudes, she writes, must be left for future study. It is,to be hoped that she is en- 
gaged in such a’ useful study to supplement this excellent contribution to Ameri- 
can history. 


New York, N. Y. M..R. WERNER 


` REVOLT OF THE REDNECKS: MISSISSIPPI POLITICS, 1876-1925. By 
Albert D. Kirwan. ean University of Kentucky Press. 1951. Pp. x, 
328. $4.50.) 


FaLLinG between the period when the historians generally leave off and the 
period when the sociologists take over—-between the end of Reconstruction and 
the very recent past—the half century studied by Mr. Kirwan represents the most 
neglected cycle of Southern history. It is therefore a compliment of a dubious 
sort to say that he has written the best political history of the period covered so 
far available for any state of the region. The fact is he did not have a lot of 
competition. But one can go further than this and say that for realism, penetra- 
tion, and dispassionate analysis the book is an outstanding contribution to the 
monographic literature on recent American political history. 

It was not an easy task that Mr. Kirwan undertook, and he has not attempted 
to make it easy by separating the “demagogues” from the “statesmen,” or adopt- 
ing popular simplifications and clichés. He does find that “the central thread | 
in Mississippi politics is a struggle between economic classes, interspersed with 
the personal struggles of ambitious men.” That sounds familiar enough. And the 
revolt of the masses, the uprising of the underdog is—or was until relatively 
recent date—as popular and conventional a theme as one could exploit, particu- 
larly if one’s sympathies were with the underdog. But the Redneck has not 
shared the popular sympathy enjoyed by other breeds of the underdog. His 
motives have been suspected or misconstrued. His struggles have not fit con- 
veniently into the classic molds. His leaders have been singled out for special 
opprobrium, and the Redneck himself has oftener than not been the subject of 
ridicule in fiction arid on the stage. 
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The difficulty at the root of the problem is that the rise of white democracy in 
the Lower South during this period was regularly accompanied by the rise of race ` 
phobia. It is the particular merit of Mr. Kirwan's approach that he faces this un- 
welcome paradox squarely. He is therefore able to portray the revolting methods 
of the Redneck leaders in full detail and then as fully describe their constructive 
achievements in social, political, and economic reform. Whether their achieve- 
ments were as laudable as their methods were deplorable is a problem he leaves 
« to the reader. The result is a more convincing portrayal of such leaders as Varda- 
man and Bilbo than has hitherto appeared, and a better understanding of the 
forces that produced them. The author points out that Frank Burkitt, the Popu- 
list, was denounced as a “demagogue” for advocating Negro voting, and that 
Vardaman was also called a “demagogue” for advocating safeguards against 
Negro voting. Both men appealed to the same element and preached much the 
same social reforms. Negro baiting was not the only source of Vardaman’s suc- 
cess. Nor was the appeal to race prejudice a monopoly of lower-class leadership. 
The “respectable” leaders against whom the “demagogues” revolted, from L. Q. 
C. Lamar to John Sharp Williams, just as surely appealed to race prejudice as did 
their less reputable opponents. They were less violent, but they did not hesitate 
to vie with the opposition for the Negro-hating vote. As for the Negro, whether 
the one element or the other was in power, “he fared the same—no better, no 
worse.” 


Johns Hopkins University C. Vann Woopwarp 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. Edited with a Biographical 
Introduction by Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. (New York: Philosophical Library. 


1951. Pp. xii, 747. $7.50.) 


SixrY years ago the name of Robert Ingersoll was known to most Americans, 
with reactions to it varying according to which of his many interests or which 
facet of his personality was of concern to any one individual. Today, when few 
remember more than his name and the fact that he led the free-thought and 
atheist groups of his generation, it is fortunate that the letters, so long preserved 
by the family, should have been prepared for publication by his devoted grand- 
daughter, Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. The man who emerges from the biographical 
sketches, from the long introductory explanations for each of the categories of 
_ letters, and from the varied letters themselves is a whole man—a leader and a 
crusader for a wide variety of reform movements, an extremely successful lawyer, 
a renowned orator, a humanist interested in literature and the arts, and a person 
to whom family and friends were devoted because of his outstanding kindness 
and appreciation of all human relationships. 

Professor David Saville Muzzey, who has written the preface for the book, 
commends the editor for having given us a faithful portrait of a man “who should 
never be forgotten” with a “rare combination of ardor and restraint,” and Mrs. 
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no”. 
Wakefield, ailmitting that she was in love with her subject, truthfully asserts that 
she has kept herself within bounds and that she has not written a complete biog- 
raphy but has presented materials of use to the social and intellectual historian 
and to future biographers. In this she has succeeded admirably, for each of the 
seven sections of the book throws light on American social mores and institutions 
of the nineteenth century as well as upon Ingersoll. 

Ingersoll's friends were many and the letters to and from them show not only 
his capacity for making and holding friends and diversity of his interests but also 
throw light on many of his famous contemporaries. Mark Twain knew him well 
and loved and honored him; Andrew Carnegie said that to have been his friend 
was “one of the satisfactions of my lize”; Eugene Debs wrote that his whole family 
loved Ingersoll for his noble defense of the right and “unceasing denunciation 
of the wrong”; and Walt Whitman insisted that Ingersoll was a man whose 
spiritual importance to his age could not be overfigured—“A fiery blast for the 
new virtues, which are only the old virtues done over for honest use again.” 
The friendship and appréciation for these and many other men expressed by 
Ingersoll himself were equally werm; his address, “A Testimonial to Walt 
Whitman,” contains one of the most understanding and enthusiastic tributes to 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 

The section on Ingersoll the agnostic contains the essentials of his philosophy, 
and Mrs. Wakefield’s introductory pages are followed by more than one hundred 
pages of letters from and to these wno agreed with Ingersoll and many more who 
disagreed with him violently. In his fearless defense of his own position and in his 
gentleness in answering the often vituperative attacks of his opponents both his. 
courage and his tolerance are evidenced. It is easy to understand the appeal of 
Ingersoll the orator to the vast audiences that came to listen to his statement of 
his position on religion and, indeed, to his speeches on many other subjects. His 
creed was simple: “Happiness is the only good. The way to be happy is to make 
others so, The time to be happy is now. Help for the living—hope for the dead” 
(pp. 268-69). 

The section on Ingersoll as critic and lover of the arts gives evidence of his 
wide cultural interests and of his acquaintance with many of the leading men and 
women in the literary and artistic circles of his day. He had some ability in the 
writing of poetry, or of poetic prosz, and loved poetry. He appreciated beauty in 
all its artistic forms and was generous in his praise and aid whenever he felt 
either should be offered. His taste was good, if conventional, and his enthusiasm 
unbounded. 

The family letters are well chosen to show the tenderness of the relationship 
between Ingersoll and his brcthers and his devotion to his wife and daughters. 
Good taste on the part of the editor has made the section too brief to permit the 
unusually outspoken sentiment to become sentimentality. 

The social historian will find the long last section the most rewarding, for it 
contains Ingersoll’s opinion on all zhe social issues of the day, from birth control 
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through freedom of thought to marriage and divorce, prohibition, vivisection, 
and the rights of women. Since injustite or any sort of discrimination or cruelty 
roused Ingersoll the crusader, he was the champion of many of the “causes” of 
the period. He well knew the denial of freedom of thought and of expression that 
the freethinkers met, and he fought to prevent having infidel books and papers 
classified as immoral and obscene by the post office department. His social and 
political philosophy was stated simply: “I am not an Anarchist, a Nihilist, or a 
Socialist. I am simply a human being willing to give to all other human beings 
every right that I claim for myself” (p. 666). The book ends with letters illus- 
trating his interest in world peace and unity. The conclusion of the reader after 
going through the more than seven hundred revealing pages is that Robert 
Ingersoll was distinctly a man of his own century in his outlook on life, but that, 
within that framework, he was a great man and a great American. 
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University of Minnesota . ALICE FELT TYLER 


PHYSICIAN TO THE WORLD: THE LIFE OF GENERAL WILLIAM C. 
- GORGAS. By John M. Gibson. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1950. Pp. 
ix, 315. $4.50.) 


Tue story of the life and accomplishments of General Gorgas has been told 
before and told well. There is always, however, a freshness to the retelling of a 
good story, especially when it can be adorned with previously unknown details 
and can be told with the warmth of feeling and sincere admiration revealed by 
Mr. Gibson. A former newspaperman and now director of the Division of Public 
Health Education of the Alabama State Health Department, Mr. Gibson takes 
obvious pride in this retelling of the deeds of one of the great figures of public 
health and one of the worthiest sons of Alabama. 

This is the story of a modest, sincere gentleman whose life was devoted to a 
single goal—the saving of human life through the prevention of disease. Mr. 
Gibson portrays his hero as a lovable leader, meticulous in his adherence to the 
highest ethical standards, dogged in his purpose and firm in his determination. 
His General Gorgas is at the same time a soldier who marches stalwartly into 
battle with disease and even delights in the skirmishes with colleagues who would 
block the progress of his warfare on sickness. 

The role of Gorgas in the eradication of yellow fever and malaria from Havana 
is well told without in any way detracting from the glory that properly belongs 
to the Reed Commission or to Carlos Finley. Equally successful is the story of 
the indispensable role that Gorgas played in making possible the construction of 
the Panama Canal. The account of Gorgas’ many clashes with the Canal Commis- 
sion—“and more especially Mr. Grunsky”—and his feud with Goethals is clearly 
presented and adequately documented. Equally clear and heroic is the account of 
General Gorgas’ clashes with the general staff and the Secretary of War while 
he was serving as Surgeon General of the Army during World War I. There is 
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no doubt in the mind of the author—or of the reviewer—as to the soundness of 
.the programs for which Gorgas stood and the credit which history must accord 
him. i 

Equally well told is the story of Gorgas’ endless fight with administrative 
red tape that hampered his work. The reader sees an arrogant officialdom, 
steeped in worship of administrative details, placing its stupid ignorance above ` 
the technical skill and knowledge of tke scientist already internationally recognized 
for his accomplishments, who had learned from long experience. So clearly is 
this aspect of the story told that the reviewer would suggest that this voume by 
Mr. Gibson be made required reading of all students in university courses for 
public administration, of all budget officers, government purchasing agents, and 
directors of civil services—if they could only learn! 

Mr. Gibson has told his story well. He has not attempted a scholarly history, 
with extensive footnote documentation. Rather has he set himself the task of a 
popular account of the life of a great hero whose name and fame will long en- 
dure. The author’s admiration for his hero is most evident for he tells the story 

_ with enthusiasm and obvious pride. At the same time he has adhered strictly to 
both historical and scientific accuracy and avoided cheap and verbose sensa- 
tionalism—a most refreshing relief from much of the current popular medical 
writing. Mr..Gibson and Duke University Press can take justifiable pride and 
satisfaction in this volume. 


University of Minnesota GayLorD W. Anperson, M.D. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION: AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF PROHIBITION. 
By Herbert Asbury. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1950. 
Pp. viii, 344. $4.00.) 

Hersert Asbury is ideally qualified to write this book. His earlier explora- 
tions with Methodism and the Barbary Coast had made him familiar with the 
major contestants in the long war for-and against Demon Rum. 

In this “informal history of prohibition” Asbury plays hob with most of the 
mythology that has grown up among both wets and drys concerning the Noble 
Experiment. Among the myths that die at Asbury’s hand is the legend that pro- 
hibition was “put over” during the war while “the boys” were away. “Actually,” 
he says, “the fight for national prohikiticn was won at the elections of 1916, which 
were held five months before the firs: American registered for the draft and more 
than a year before any large number of American troops landed in Europe.” 

Another hoary myth exposed is that which described the saloon as the “poor 
man’s club”—or as a kind of mutuel aid society presided over by a genial, and 
philosophical bartender. Actually, says Asbury, “As an institution the saloon 
was a blight and a public stench . . . dingy and dirty, a place of offensive smells, 
flyblown mirrors, and appalling sanitary facilities. It ignored the law . . . cor- 
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rupted the police, the courts, and the politicians. It was a breeding place of crime 
and violence . . . the backbone of prostitution; . . .” 

Asbury believes prohibition to have been a colossal blunder, based on the “great 
illusion” that temperance can be compelled by sumptuary laws. He does not, 
however, suffer from the myopia of other “wet” authors concerning the manifest 
evils of the traffic in strong drink. The Great Illusion, though replete with ex- 
amples of dry fanaticism, hypocrisy, and chicanery, makes clear that in terms of 
venality, political corruption, and sheer immorality, the liquor trade outdistanced 
the prohibitionist by a wide margin. The Anti-Saloon League, he points out, “did 
nothing that wasn’t also done by the forces opposed to prohibition.” 

No brief review can do justice to this significant and fascinating study. From 
colonial days to the present, Asbury describes the drinking habits of the American 
people, the evils attendant upon the unrestricted manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants, the efforts at reform and regulation culminating in prohibition, and the 
final strategy of repeal. Colorful, fanatical, honest, and hypocritical, but often 
politically sagacious, crusaders against Demon Rum are the dramatis personae of 
this book, Dr. Dioclesian Lewis, and his “visitation bands,” Frances Willard, 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson, and many others come to life in these pages. 

Good wines, beer, and liquors receive their just praise as aids to good and 
gracious living. “The Good Creature of God,” as liquor was called in some 
colonial laws, “was considered a prime necessity, an indispensable part of clean 
and healthy living.” But it was and remains also a prime weapon in the arsenal 
of the devil. The lethal quality of some of the concoctions our forefathers drank— 
Jersey Lightning, Blue Ruin, Rum Flip—was as nothing compared to the vile stuff 
consumed from 1920 to 1934. Their effects upon the consumer were often de- 
scribed with painful accuracy by the popular names under which they were sold. 
Scat Whiskey, Happy Sally, and Jump Steady, will recall to survivors some of the 
brands sold by good-natured bootleggers in silent partnership with friendly under- 
takers. Read Asbury’ s description of “Jake paralysis”! It’s enough to make your 
flesh creep. 

The years of the great illusion are gone. What of the future? Have the manu- 
facturers and purveyors of alcoholic beverages learned their lesson? Have the 
American people learned how to use “the Good Creature of God” to enrich life 
and not to- destroy it? Asbury is frankly: skeptical: 


Well, of course, there are now no “saloons.” Instead there are grills and cocktail 
lounges. But by and large it is the same old rose with the same old smell. Anyone 
who will walk along Bourbon Street in New Orleans ... [or] South State Street 
in Chicago, and any of several streets in New York, and observe what the seller 
of liquor-by-the-drink is doing with his seeond chance, is almost bound to recall 
one of Will Roger’s famous sayings: 

“The poor dumb clucks. They ain't learned a thing 
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University of California, Berkeley Prrer H. ODEGARD 
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F. D. R: HIS PERSONAL LETTERS, 1928-1945. In two volumes. Edited by 
Elliott Roosevelt, Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. (New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1950. Pp. xvii, 738; 730-1615. $10.00.) 


Tue appearance of the final volumes of the personal letters of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt completes this remarkable project less than six years after Roosevelt’s 
death. Here is a compilation roughly comparable in size to the letters in the 
Nicolay and Hay edition of Lincoln’s works, but available a generation sooner; 
no similar edition of Wilson letters has yet been published. The 2,700 pages of 
Roosevelt letters provide the historian with a fairly extensive collection far earlier . 
than has been the case with other major American figures. Unfortunately, though, 
they are more impressive for their volume than their content. 

Elliott Roosevelt has conferred a boon upon historians only incidentally, since 
obviously his aim was to attract general readers who might follow the letters, if 
not in book form, at least serially in newspapers or picture magazines, Un- 
doubtedly one of his criteria for selection was reader interest; the other, and 
more important one, was availability of material. 

As a result, from volume to volume, the conterits have differed drastically in 
type. The first one, covering up to 1995, is close to exhaustive on Roosevelt’s boy- 
hood and youth; it is based almost entirely upon family papers not available else- 
where. The second volume, 1905-1928, is also largely a compilation of family 
letters, but with heterogeneous additions. It contains few letters to friends, and 
publishes little or nothing on many phases of Roosevelt's public life. The present 
volumes, covering 1928 to 1945, the highly significant years when Roosevelt was 
governor and President; are almost the reverse. They contain relatively few family 
letters; there were not enough to fill even one small volume. Instead they consist 
largely of a selection from the personal and official files now open at the Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park, and almost entirely concern Roosevelt'as a public figure, 
The result is a mixture of highly significant letters and completely trivial ones, 
samples of routine answers and of form letters, scraps of dictated reminiscences, 
two short bits of diary, letters to Roosevelt, and from one person to another con- 
cerning Roosevelt, and even the draft of a speech Roosevelt would have deliv- 
ered had the administration lost the Gold Cases. The editing also represents a 
sharp change. In the second volume, several undergraduates did most of it; in the 
present ones it is entirely the work of Joseph P. Lash, a youth leader during the 
New Deal. 

As a whole, these volumes, like a pack trip through some fairly bleak area 
in the west, require much of the rzader, who will be jolted about, and must put 
up with much of little interest in return for glimpses of some remarkable phe- 
nomena. The reader of any collection of letters must expend considerable effort 
to form his own image of personalities and events. Roosevelt’s mode of communi- 
cation was so customarily oral that in his case the reader's effort is especially 
necessary. Part of the letters are as completely a waste of print as a note to Jesse 
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Jones thanking him for some grapefruit, and a good many have already appeared 
in memoirs such as those of Hull and Churchill, or are so purely official and 
obviously not written by Roosevelt that they might better appcar in a State 
Department or other appropriate publication. There are the Roosevelt jokes, 
often with a sort of Hasty Pudding Club air, but illustrating the high good 
humor with which he customarily conducted his affairs. And there are occasional 
fine letters that do illuminate important facets of Roosevelt’s personality and 
activities. 

The Personal Letters do serve as a starting point for research on Roosevelt. 
They give the reader a good idea of what his files were like and, through the 
copious editorial notes, Lash’s version of the New Deal and the war. The tran- 
scripts are accurate, and, in happy contrast to the Victorian discretion of Nicolay 
and Hay, seldom suffer from deletions. The index is far superior to those in earlier 
volumes, though it does not, for example, mention the significant correspondence 
on unconditional surrender on pages 1485-86 and 1504, 1505. The serious scholar 
can go to the material now available at the Roosevelt Library, of which these 
letters form only a very small part. For instance, they contain only about half the 
letters to Josephus Daniels, and several of those omitted are among the most 
valuable. i 

This amateurish compilation is by no means comparable in quality or sig- 
nificance to the Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, but it is a 
useful though random sampling. Until the appearance of a definitive compilation, 
it will be the standard printed source, 


University of Illinois Frank FREIDEL 


CHIEF OF STAFF: PREWAR PLANS AND PREPARATIONS. By Mark 
Skinner Watson, [United States Army in World War II: The War Depart- 
ment.] (Washington: Historical Division, Department of the Army. 1950, 

. Pp. xx, 551. $3.75.) 


THOUGHTFUL citizens who wish to understand the military problems which a 
democracy like the United States must solve will find this an exciting book to 
read. Any who are uneasy about militarism should find their fears allayed, be- 
cause the story offers an outstanding example of the civilian control of military 
power and the dutiful subordination of very able, strong-minded military leaders 
to their constitutional superior and to the elected representatives of the people. 
Patriots can take pride in an account of the exercise of supreme command on a 
scale previously unimagined and with an efficiency and success unprecedented in 
our history, an undramatic performance of heroic, but little noticed, proportions. 
If, however, the foregoing suggests that Mr. Watson has written a panegyric, 
nothing could be farther from the truth. He has, in considerable detail, written 
a plain, unvarnished tale, objective, restrained, and realistic, but understanding. 
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It carries conviction by its simplicity and candor. “The record,” he writes, “shows 
the errors; it does not provide sure evidence that the alternatives would have been 
more profitable.” Anyone troubled over recent events in Korea and Europe will 
be struck by the similarities between present and past difficulties. The author, 
however, is very cautious about emphasizing the “lessons” which should have 
been learned. His description of the prewar period presents rather the dilemmas 
inherent in the functioning of a democratic government. An awareness of those 
dilemmas is essential to the success of such government, and it is clear that the 
military leaders recognized and respected these democratic peculiarities. In so 
doing they contributed much to a victory for democracy by demonstrating how 
the American democracy could become a great military power on a global scale. 

There are many complexities in the waging of modern war which are easily 
ignored by the ordinary citizen and which remain obscure unléss they are de- 
scribed in detail by some one who appreciates what they mean. The author of 
this volume has had to keep in mind several trains of thought at once and to be 
aware of what was going on elsewhere which bore upon the Chief of StafPs 
work without being part of it. He has explored a large body of source material, 
both official and unofficial, has digested a lot of data in order to understand 
what. was happening, and has then teld his story in a way which clarifies a series 
of complicated and important situations concerning American preparations for 
war as handled by the Army high command. These involved the three-cornered 
relationships existing between President, Chief of Staff, and Congress, and the 
adjustment of policy decisions, military necessities, and political possibilities. The 
period covered is that before’ Pearl Harbor. This means that the difficulties were 
at their worst because real waz had not yet simplified the problem and hushed 
the political wrangling. It is this which makes reading this volume so timely in 
1951. E 

In the later chapters the further complications of dealing secretly and somewhat 
suspiciously with an ally who was not yet recognized publicly as such come into 
the picture. This serves to introduce the reader to a basic, iz prosaic, problem, the 
allocation of materiel where it will do the most good. There is a very important, 
detailed account of the strategic co-ordination arranged with the British during 
1940-41. This is illustrated with lengthy quotations from significant documents 
supplementing those to be found in the recent Churchill and Sherwood volumes. 
Your reviewer regrets that they do not include the German staff study of De- 
cember 14, 1941, evaluating the secret American Victory Program published, 
without authorization, by the McCormick newspapers a few days before Pearl 
Harbor. A footnote calls attention to this captured enemy document. 

For the student of personalities this volume helps to show the extent to which 
the successful conduct of affairs is influenced by the kind of men who do the 
planning and make the decisions. But this is made clear without being drama- 
tized and with only a few personal touches. The story includes, besides the Presi- 
dent and the Chief of Staff, a considerable number of officers whose names are 
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not so widely known but whose professional activities and contributions are 
worthy of record because of their importance. Some of!this gives glimpses of the 
free discussion and the disagreements within the staff which are preliminary to 
decision. In this connection the reader's attention may be drawn particularly to 
the considerable amount of strategic planning and preparation which was neces- 
sary for eventualities that never materialized but which were too well within 
the bounds of possibility to be neglected. At the end there is an excellent analysis 
and summary of responsibilities for Pearl Harbor. This comments upon “the suc- 
cession of errors and mischances” which must be included in evaluating the 
failure at that time of American strategic thinking. 


Williams College -Ricard A. NEWHALL 


THE U.S. MARINES AND AMPHIBIOUS WAR: ITS THEORY, AND ITS 
PRACTICE IN THE PACIFIC. By Jeter A. Isely and Philip A. Crowl. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 636. $7.50.) 


Tus book is the result of a contract between two ancient and respectable 
institutions—Princeton University and the United States Marine Corps. It was 
planned, the authors explain, “not as another history of operations” but as a 
study of the development of “a doctrine of amphibious fighting” and the applica- 
tion of the doctrine in the Pacific War of 1941-45. Actually, it ¿s “another his- 
tory,” but an analytical one, emphasizing amphibious procedures and lessons 
_ learned; and since it covers a very large proportion of the Pacific operations (all 
those in which the Marines were concerned) and is obviously based upon a 
thorough examination of U.S.M.C. records, it is important alike to students of 
United -States history and students of war. 

Messrs. Isely and Crow! make no secret of the fact that they are convinced 
believers in the Marine Corps as a national institution, and they put the Marine 
case as strongly as they can. And they have no difficulty whatever in establishing 
that the Marines worked out a sound doctrine for landing operations in the years 
before the last war, and subsequently applied that doctrine with great effect in 
1941-45. No one can read their book without grasping the significance of 
amphibious operations in modern war, and the vital importance of maintaining 
a live organization for the constant study of and experimentation in amphibious 
techniques. This, of course, is not to say that it is essential to maintain a whole 
special army for that purpose; about that there can still be two opinions. Some- 
. times the authors indulge in special pleading, but the fact remains that, with 
respect to operations in which the Marines were directly involved, their analysis 
is in general complete and fair to all parties. Their account of the unpleasant 
“Smith-versus-Smith” affair on Saipan seems to the present reviewer a rather 
notable piece of objective writing. Within the limits of their approach, the book’s 
only serious shortcomings are the lack of a complete, illustrated account of the 
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development of landing ships and craft and amphibious vehicles, and the fact 
that the writing does not rise to the level of the subject. 

The authors, however, have compartmentalized their approach too rigidly. 
They seem to have no interest in amphibious operations generally, but only in 
those of the U.S. Marines, We are shown little or nothing of the interplay of 
amphibious experience between tha Pacific and other theaters; for example, we 
see the headquarters ship, with special communication facilities, making its ap- 
pearance in the Pacific in 1944, buz we are not told that this idea had been fully 
developed in European waters much zar'ier. The authors’ information about 
landing operations in which the Marines did not take part seems to be as defec- 
tive as their knowledge of Marine ones is comprehensive; yet in spite of this they 
have chosen to attempt by implication to depreciate the former in comparison 
with the latter. The U.S. Army’s landings in Sicily were not “at Palermo” (p. 67) 
` nor would most people agree that its Attu operations “cost little” (p. 199). Most 
remarkable, however, are the statements about the Normandy assault. Not only 
is the old legend of the German division “on maneuvers” on Omaha Beach 
resurrected—evidence of the state of the authors’ knowledge—but they have the 
assurance to assert that there was “relatively little resistance along most of the 
Allied beaches.” The Third Canadian Division attacked an average section of 
those beaches; and it suffered on E Day 335 fatal casualties—very nearly as many 
as the Fourth Marine Division on the arst day at Iwo Jima, and about twice as 
many as the Fifth Marine Division (p. 482). This reviewer would like to see 
Mr. Isely and Mr. Crowl explaining to the survivors of that Canadian division, or 
any other Normandy assault division, that “the assault began, not along the 
coast, but after the beachhead had been secured, in the breakthrough at St. Lô” 
(p. 10). He nominates this as the most grotesque historical statement of the past 
five years. And the saddest thing ¿bout it is that the authors’ inclusion of a com- 
paratively few remarks like this will klind many readers’ eyes to the fact that, 
within the rather narrow bounds they have set for themselves, theit book is a 
very sound and useful production. 


Historical Section, ` C. P. STACEY 
Army Headquarters, 
Ottawa, Canada 


BREAKING THE BISMARCKS BARRIER, 22 JULY 1942-1 MAY 1944. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. [History of United States Naval Operations in World 
War II, Volume VI.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. xxix, 


463. $6.00.) 


Tue Bismarck Barrier was a combination land-sea-air roadblock of strong 
Japanese bases centered around the powerful and pivotal fortress of Rabaul at 
the northern tip of New Britain Islanc. It was flanked in the Papuan Peninsula 
by such strategic positions as Lze, Salamaua, and Finschhafen and protected 
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from the south by the scattered and inhospitable group of islands in the Solomón 
chain whose narrow, reef-infested waters made operations in any part of the 
area extremely hazardous. This volume covers the significant period from the 
feeling-out and uncertain actions of mid-1942 to the final capture of the Admiralty 
Islands in May, 1944, when Rabaul was ringed and neutralized, and thousands 
of Japanese soldiers and sailors isolated in the Solomons to “wither on the 
vine.” It includes the shoestring operations of General MacArthur's Southwest 
Pacific Area command in the swampy and steaming jungles of New Guinea and 
the numerous and risky fleet and land actions of Admiral Halsey's command in 
the South Pacific. 

Morison's excellent book fills an important gap between Midway and Guadal- 
canal on the one hand and the opening of the Central Pacific front by Admiral 
Nimitz and the great thrust to the Philippines by General MacArthur on the 
other. It represents a vital and anxious interlude in the timetable of war in the 
Pacific when the Japanese were being reluctantly but steadily pushed back from 
their outer perimeter of conquest to a position where they were irrevocably forced 
on the defensive. During this highly significant period the United States with 
her worthy allies, the Australians, New Zealanders, British, and Dutch, grasped 
the initiative and swung the balance slowly and securely in their favor. 

Like the old seadog historian that he is, Morison reports directly from the 
bridge, and his story profits from close personal contact with many of the men 
and actions he describes. Visits to Admiral Hadlsey’s headquarters in Noumea, 
General MacArthur’s headquarters at Brisbane, trips to Port Moresby and Milne 
Bay and the coast of Papua, and participation in the Central Solomons cam- 
paign under Rear Admiral Ainsworth have put the author in a position to make 
lively, on-the-spot reports and stamp his story with an authoritative label. A trip 
to Tokyo in the spring of 1950 and talks with some of the leading Japanese 
commanders in the field have also enabled him to spice his narrative with a more 
authentic and piquant Japanese flavor than his other volumes on the history of 
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The volume is well documented both from United States and Japanese sources, 
but the story on Japanese planning (pp. 15-26) requires comment. Whereas 
there is little doubt that excessive respect for rank in the Japanese Navy did not 
provide the freedom for suggestion generally attributed to lower-ranking officers 
in the United States Navy, it is not true that the prerogative of Japanese naval 
planning was strictly reserved for those on the highest echelon of command in | 
the Naval General Staff in Tokyo or in the Combined Fleet..The illustration which 
the author uses to punctuate his point (p. 21) is misleading. As a matter of fact 
a great deal of the strategical and tactical planning for the Pearl Harbor attack 
did not come from the Japanese admirals. The original idea germinated in the 
fertile brain of Admiral Yamamoto, commander in chief of the Combined Fleet, 

‘but the strategical and tactical plan was worked out to an almost unbelievable 
extent by “lowly” commanders on the staff of the Combined Fleet, the operations 
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section of the Naval General Staff, and even more particularly the staff of the First 
Air Fleet. Thére were also some good solid arguments and no mincing of words 
by the planners in the lower brackets vis-à-vis the lofty admirals before the fateful 
strike was launched. The same can be said concerning Japanese planning for the 
battle of Midway. 

A «word too about interrogations. Like learning, they are dangerous things 
if there are too few of them and if they are not used carefully. No one could 
expect the author to question all Japanese commanders during his visit to Japan, 
but the right people could have been consulted on a number of points to his 
advantage. For example, Morison informs the reader that Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu told him that because of the strained relations between the Japanese 
Army and Navy “General Tojo was still ignorant of the score at Midway one 
month after that battle” (p. 23). There are two things wrong here: first, 
Shigemitsu, in spite of his well-established political position, was not the person 
to consult for military information; secondly, his report to the author is incorrect. 
Shigemitsu was ambassador to Great Britain in 1941 and ambassador to Nangking 
from January, 1942, to April, 1943, and not in a position to know too much 
about military affairs. Any responsible ex-rrember on the Naval or Army General 
Staff at the time of Midway could have told the author that Tojo knew all about 
Midway as soon as the unwelcome information concerning the disastrous defeat 
reached Tokyo. Not only that, practically every member of the operations section, 
Army General Staff, also knew the score. That the Naval General Staff was also 
well informed goes without saying. There are a few other miscues in the volume 
but it seems that mistakes in writing on Japanese military operations are, like 
death, inevitable. That they have been kept to a minimum is a real credit to Mori- 
son and to his Japanese translator and able assistant, Roger Pineau. 

It was not easy to write this book. Of the three essentials to top-notch historical 
writing—a first-rate story, an abundance of material, and the unquestionable 
ability to write—the author, through no fault of his own, could not count on 
the advantage of the first. The history of the eighteen months of bitter land, 
sea, and air fighting which he so expertly describes presented no great fleets 
moving into tremendous and epoch-making battle such as Midway or Leyte Gulf. 
By no magic stroke of the pen could the engagements of Kula Gulf, Kolom- 
bangara, or Vella la Vella be given the high drama and significance of the battle 
of Surigao Straits or the crucial action off Samar in October, 1944. Morison was 
forced to deal with a series of relatively small and isolated actions—some of the 
least-known operations of World War IJ. But he squeezed his documents for 
every juicy tidbit they contained, and that he was able to draw together the 
loose fragments of many diverse actions and weave them into a clear, forceful, 
and intelligible pattern is all the more trikute to his historical craftsmanship, He 
crowds a mass of detail into his book and he ties together a score of dangling 
loose ends, but never once does the reader lose perspective. $ 

There is also a lot of salt in Morison’s terse and realistic language, ad the 
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personal touch he is able to give his story helps him to score many a bull's eye. 
A series of brilliant descriptions and the obviously genuine affection with which 
he writes about the sea and the men who fight across its trackless expanse keeps 
his narrative vivid and alive. The speed with which the author has been forced 
to write his volumes (six down and eight to go) may perhaps rob them of some 
of the high literary quality of his books of a decade or two ago. But there is never 
any doubt that here is a highly gifted scholar with a remarkably fine talent for 
telling the story of naval warfare. The author also deserves a salute for his treat- 
ment of the battle of the Bismarck Sea and for his welcome corrections of the 
same that were long in order. His laudatory comments on General C. A. 
Willoughby’s “Daily Summary of Enemy Intelligence” (p. 27) are well-deserved 
praise. Morison's sixth volume is another resounding success in one of the most 
prodigious historical writing programs undertaken by one man and a mere 
handful of assistants in this generation. 


Tokyo, Japan Gorpon W. Prancz 


SEVEN DECISIONS THAT SHAPED HISTORY. By Sumner Welles. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1951. Pp. xviii, 236. $3.00.) 


This volume has the merit of brevity and forthrightness. The fact that the 
author was himself a controversial figure within the framework of his book, 
which appraises men and events, lays him open to the admonition “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.” Many readers will ask why Welles beholds the mote that 
is in his brothers’ eyes, without considering the beam in his own. However, this 
is neither here nor there in a review in the pages of a historical journal, where 
the book must be judged by its value as a contribution to knowledge, however 
controversial it may be. 

From first to last, Welles is an admirer of Franklin’ D. Roosevelt—for his 
decisiveness and promptitude, for his perception and finesse, for his ability to see 
a given problem in its relation to others, for his knowledge of geography, and 
for his grasp of the principles of geopolitics. Flis most serious criticism of the 
President is that he “was occasionally apt to rely too greatly upon a few favorite 
panaceas for problems that were actually too basic .. . to admit of any easy solu- 
tion.” Welles admits that during Hitler's first years in power, Roosevelt under- 
estimated the extent of the Nazi menace, but he never underestimated the danger 
to the United States from Japanese aggression. 

Throughout, the author is disposed to palliate Roosevelt’s mistakes and short- 
comings by pointing out that he had to reckon with opposition from Cordell 
Hull, from cautious officers in the armed forces, from statesmen abroad, and 
from politicians in hostile camps. He justifies his Far Eastern policy and his policy 
at Yalta; he attributes his mistakes in these categories to inaccurate information 
furnished by subordinates and to pressure from military leaders. He argues that 
it is illogical for critics to allege that Roosevelt’s policy has failed when it has 
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never been given a fair trial. He also points out that the policy of the Soviet 
government has changed since 1945. 

The author’s most caustic words are directed against Cordell Hull. In fact, 
his narrative sometimes assumes the character of a question of veracity between 
him and the Secretary of State, as, for example, in assessing the results of the 
conference at Rio in 1942. He asserts that Hull was devoid not only of any 
knowledge of Latin-American history but also of language, culture, psychology, 
and economic problems. The responsibility for the loss of the “last frail chance” 
to prevent the Second World War in the autumn of 1937 is laid at the doors of 
Cordell Hull and Neville Chamberlain. 

Welles is sparing in the use of words in his references to President Truman, 
but he does not pass over errors in policy and strategy of which the United States 
has been guilty since the close of the war. At Potsdam, Truman had no qualified 
advisers, with the result that he was sutplayed in every move. The “mission to 
Moscow” which Secretary of State Byrnes undertook in 1945 is singled out as 
the “most far-reaching of the errors perpetrated by the government” during the 
months of that fateful year. 

Future historians will pass judgment on Sumner Welles as a statesman and 
as a historian. Future generations mzy or may not validate his conviction that 
the stature of Franklin D. Roosevelt will grow with the passage of years. 


University of Minnesota Gzorcr M., STEPHENSON 


LA RÉPUBLIQUE COMMUNISTE CHRÉTIENNE DES GUARANIS (1610- 
1768). By C. Lugon. (Paris: Editions Ouvrières. 1949. Pp. 296. 550 fr.) 


From the first moment that Christopher Columbus set foot on the island of 
San Salvador the cultures of Europe and aboriginal America were pitted one 
against the other. There could be little doubt which of the two was ultimately 
to prevail, Numbers, perfection of weapons, and ingenuity were all on the side 
of the European. To the greedy or the tough-minded this was sufficient; the 
Indian should be pushed aside. If he cculd not assimilate the white man’s culture 
and adjust himself to the complex material civilization of the European then his 
days were numbered and his fate was no concern of the conqueror. But among 
the invading race there were some who thought otherwise. There were sensitive 
souls who recognized potentialities in the Indian. They realized that these primi- 
tive, brown-skinned people, if given an opportunity, might be able to assimilate 
the best in the culture of Europe and, grafting it upon their own way of life, 
evolve a civilization which would enable them either to resist the impact of the 
European or perhaps become adjusted more fully to the white invaders. Looking 
back upon these opinions from the eminence of the twentieth century we cannot 
help admitting their essentially utopian nature while we admire the humani- 
tarianism which inspired them. 

To all the ardent idealists who considered the problem, one great difficulty 
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stood in the way. How were the Indians to be isolated from the whites long 
enough to effect any profound changes in their way of life. How were they to be 
protected from the vices of the European while they absorbed his virtues. The 
Jesuits believed they had the answer. Experienced in long years of Indian mis- 
sionary activity they knew only too well the disruptive effect of the presence of 
Europeans upon the Indian neophytes. They had frequently seen how a small 
garrison of idle soldiers had served to undo long arduous years of missionary 
effort. Thus they became convinced that the only way to proceed in their grand 
plan of Christianization and civilization was to isolate the Indian absolutely 
from all contact with soldiers, colonists, slave traders, and all the other good, 
bad, and indifferent odds and ends which composed the European population. 
Thus were the Paraguayan reductions conceived, thus were the Guarani of 
Paraguay introduced to Christian European civilization. 

Many studies have been made of this fascinating experiment. The latest 
treatment and in many ways one of the most detailed in the compass of one 
volume is the recent French work of C. Lugon, La république communiste 
chrétienne des Guaranis. The author, who has made a careful study of the ac- 
counts of missionaries and travelers, has presented a sympathetic and interesting 
analysis of this experiment. He recounts the whole history of the reductions from 
their foundation, through the troubled days of the raids of the Brazilian slavers, 
the golden age of their prosperity, and their final dissolution with the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominions. The method of dividing labor ac- 
cording to ability and skills, of distributing food and clothing, of functioning 
without a currency, of mutual defense against the Paulistas and of mass education 
in manual skills and artistic endeavors is most carefully set forth and described. 
The author takes great care to present the human touch throughout, citing a 
wealth of incidents to illustrate the life of the reduction villages. 

This most successful of all utopian experiments came to an untimely end with 
the expulsion of the Jesuit Order from all the dominions of the crown of Spain. 
Other orders which tried to fill the breach lacked the numbers to spare in the 
work. Finally the missions fell into ruin, and the Guarani either remained in the 
vicinity or else migrated farther back in the forests, But after a century and a half 
of vigorous life, the embers of the flame kindled by the padres continued to glow 
even to the middle of the nineteenth century. Despite the fact that Lopez in 
1848 put an end to the Guarani communal settlements and placed the Indians 
upon reservations, there was found in 1851 far up the Parana a colony of three 
hundred Guarani families subsisting by means of the most primitive agriculture 
and preserving intact the religious practices taught to their ancestors by the 
Jesuits. 

In conclusion one might observe with Lugon that while there were many 
problems in the management of the reductions, within their confines the basic 
problem of mutual charity and co-operation was closer. to solution than in the 
Spanish colonial society in the surrounding area; the Jesuits had insured a large 
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measure of justice to their charges while a general atmosphere of peace prevailed. 
What disturbances there were came from the outside and when the padres were 
ultimately forced to arm the Indians it was to repell the brutal raids of the 
Paulista slavers. While the environment of these reductions, considered from 
present-day standards, was relatively simple and primitive and could scarcely 
be imitated in our complex industrial society, Lugon seems constrained to express 
the wish in closing that the principles which inspired this tropical utopia might 
be studied and adapted to our troubled modern world. 


University of Notre Dame Tuomas E, Downzy 


CRÓNICA RAZONADA DE LAS GUERRAS DE BOLÍVAR. In three vol- 
umes. By Vicente Lecuna. (New York: Colonial Press. 1950. Pp. xxvii, 545; 


487; 653.) 


One of the most amazing figures to.appear among the ranks of Latin-Ameri- 
can historians is 'the accomplished scholar Vicente Lecuna. Though a banker 
and businessman, and eminently successful in his profession, he has spent a very 
considerable part of his life and energy in restoring to its original luster the 
memory of the great Liberator, Simon Bolívar. As witnesses to his indefatigable 
enthusiasm for his subject, we have not only his editions of Bolívar's letters and 
speeches, together with numerous articles covering the work and the career of the 
illustrious Venezuelan, but his restoration, of Bolívar's birthplace, which has 
become a shrine of hemispheric significance. Señor Lecuna, now almost of 
biblical age, continues to advance, persistently and tirelessly, into the hopelessly 
entangled details of the War for Independence, and presents us today with a 
three-volume history of Bolívar's campaigns. The work, remarkable in size and 
‘scope, is entitled Crónica razonada, and indeed its manner of narration reminds 
us not infrequently of earlier chronicles in its primitive charm and passionate 
bias. However, although Señor Lecuna is not a professional historian, he does 
have a ready command of the techniques and methods necessary for a recon- 
struction of past events based on all available evidence, and he is, moreover, well 
able to discuss these events with an eye to their significance, not only for the 
Latin-American independence movement but for world history as well. The 
desire to build on first-hand source material has guided Señor Lecuna throughout 
his endeavor; to quote him, this chronicle is “Formada sobre documentos, sin 
utilizar consejas ni versiones ná opias. Conclusiones de acuerdo con hechos pro- 
babos, y naturaleza de las cosas.” 

In the course of his protracted research Lecuna has been able to fill in many 
gaps which are to be found in the documentary evidence presented in various 
collections dedicated to Bolívar's life, such as those of Yanes y Mendoza, Blanco y 
Azpurúa, and O’Leary. Some of Lecuna’s findings have been published in the 
Boletin of the Academy of Caracas, and the remaining mass of material is avail- 
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able to the interested historian in a typewritten collection of more than twenty 
volumes which forms a part of the Biblioteca Bolivariana of the same academy. 

Lecuna's extensive spadework has enabled him not only to trace the thread 
which may lead through the labyrinthine wilderness of the War for Independence 
with greater accuracy than all previous historians but also in many instances to 
restore to their true significance the dramatic events of fifteen years of warfare. 
Cases in point are his descriptions and analyses of the two battles of Carabobo in 
1814 and 1821 respectively, the fight to maintain the fortified camp at San Mateo 
in 1814, the expedition that set out from Haiti in 1816, the campaign for the 
conquest of the Orinoco River, to mention only a few. i 

Señor Lecuna's painstaking research, moreover, has not only. enlightened the 
military aspects of the War for Independence but has also contributed to a fuller 
understanding of the many economic and administrative problems engendered by 
the uprising of the American patriots. He gives a graphic account of the strangling 
lack of arms, supplies, and transportation which hampered Bolívar throughout 
“la guerra a muerte”; he emphasizes the importance of maritime connections for 
the importation of weapons, pointing out that Venezuela’s production of arms 
was at that time extremely limited; he presents a clear and concise analysis of 
Bolívar’s administrative achievements after the conquest of the Orinoco basin. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Lecuna’s work, which embraces the greater part 
of his previous essays scattered in various magazines and bulletins, will be indis- 
pensable to every student of this period. ` 

The high merit accorded the Crónica razonada de las guerras de Bolívar in 
the above paragraph does not, however, preclude a certain diversity of opinion 
on the part of this reviewer. Some of Lecuna's judgments on Bolfvar’s decisions, 
as well as much of his appreciation of particular military or political situations 
with. which the Liberator had to cope, seem blurred by a mist of preconceived 
ideas. A definite tendency to exonerate the Liberator from all responsibility for 
the failures which inevitably occurred in the course of so long and so cruel a 
struggle seems to blind Sefior Lecuna to the factual evidence which he himself 
has accumulated. Carúpano, 1816, Ocumare, 1816, Bombon4, 1822, and the whole 
problem of San Martín's meeting with Bolívar in Guayaquil in 1822 are some 
of the high spots in which the eulogistic propensity of Lecuna's work is all too 
obvious. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the divergences of opinion noted above, Señor 
Lecuna's work offers an immense contribution to a solidly constructed history of 
northern South America. Even those who find they cannot assent to this elevation 
of the Liberator to the lofty heights of the demigod will benefit greatly from , 
the patient labor which, over a period of decades, has unearthed so great an 
amount of documentary evidence and many a time shown its true significance 
in the texture of its time. 

Señor Lecuna, who. is adept at drawing maps, has enriched the volumes with 
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many sketches of Bolivar’s campaigns. The appearance, the presentation of ma- 
terial, and the critical index of the thres volumes are excellent, 


Sweet Briar College ` GERHARD Masur 


VIDA Y OBRA DE SARMIENTO EN SÍNTESIS CRONOLÓGICA. By Julia 
Ottolenghi. (Buenos Aires: Editorial Kapelusz. 1950. Pp. viii, 387.) 


Tuts guide to the life and work of the great Argentine educator and president, 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, will be of practical value in the location of informa- 
tion about that author's individual" articles or for any study of the many and 
diverse aspects of his work. Obvicusly a labor of love, the book is based upon a 
long and patient collection of an immense amount of data, not only from the 
edition of the Obras completas but also f-om national, provincial, and private 
archives, the publications of the Comisión Nacional de Homenaje, and the works 
of many Argentine and foreign authors. It is completed by a valuable list of forty- 
two pseudonyms used by Sarmiento, with indication of date and place of use, by 
a nine-page bibliography of works about him, and by an excellent reproduction 
of the portrait painted by his granddaughter. 

Arranged by year, month, and day, the book lists events in the life of Sar- 
miento, with each notation followed by specific indication of the source of in- 

formation. Item by item, the book documents the man’s intense interest in educa- 
“tion, as well as giving the record of his military service, his travels, and his 
political and literary career. 

One aspect of this work which is of exceptional value is the identification of 
many a newspaper editorial with specifiz articles printed in'the Obras completas. 
Now that newspaper files are no lenger complete, each identifiable item becomes 
a positive contribution to a knowledge of Sarmiento's journalistic work, while 
each which can still only be entered as an “Artículo editorial” will indicate lines 
for further investigation. 

A similar care in the filling in of missing data is to be found in certain precise . 
information noted about Sarmiento's return to Chile after his 1847 visit to the 
United States. From New Orleans, he aad stated his intent to proceed to Cuba 
and then “work his way” back to Chile by lecturing and writing articles for the 
press in the Spanish-speaking countries on the way. Miss Ottolenghi has suc- 
ceeded in filling in this blank in the story to the extent of tracing the travels in 
Cuba. The record would seem to indicate a need for further research on the topic 
of the journalistic work done in that country and possibly in Peru. 

Again the precision of this guide makes ever more clear the fact that much 
.of Sarmiento's personal life still remains to be told. A plaguing curiosity arises 
from a reading of the notations on the >irth of his daughter (July 18, 1831) and 
that of Domingo Fidel Castro (April 17, 1845); his marriage with Doña Benita 
Martínez Pastoriza, viuda de Castro (May 29, 1848); and the note for May, 1857, 
to the effect that “Doña Paula Albarracin de Sarmiento y sus hijas solteras se van 
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a vivir a San Juan.” Again, for the year 1836, there is a single entry: “Siente la 
atracción del juego. Enferma. Sufre una crisis de abulia. Regresa a San Juan y se 
salva física y moralmente? 

< It is because Miss Ottolenghi’s study has so clearly organized the present state 
of knowledge about Sarmiento's life and work—and made her own notable con- 
tribution to that knowledge—that the lines of further research are as clearly 
drawn. In this dynamic aspect of the study is, perhaps, ts greatest worth. 


University of New Mexico Mapane W. NicHoLs 
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FROM NAPOLEON TO STALIN: COMMENTS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
A. J. P. Taylor, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (New York, British Book 
Centre, 1950, pp. 224, $3.00.) These twenty-nine essays range over a wide variety of 
subjects without attempting either chronological or topical continuity. Thirteen are 
book review articles: on three items concerning Napoleon; two studies of Friedrich 
von Gentz; the recent memoirs cf Ca.llaux, Flandin, Bonnet, Gamelin, Reynaud; 
Schacht, and Cordell Hull; Erich Eyck’s work on William II’s government; Ciano’s- 
Diplomatic Papers; Elizabeth Wiskemanr's Rome-Berlin Axis; and Nazi-Soviet 
Relations. Four are interpretations of De Tocqueville, Emperor Francis Joseph, 
Bismarck, and “Two Prime Miniszers’—Lerd John Russell and Salisbury. The rest 
deal with aspects of the revolutions of 1348, with German unity, French North 
Africa, Fashoda, the Entente Cordiale, ‘Tangier, Austria, Trieste, “Tito and Stalin,” 
‘and “Two Congresses’ '—the Paris historical conference commemorating 1848 and 
the Wroclaw Congress of Intellectials. Most of the essays first appeared in English 
periodicals; that on Trieste was a pamphlet prepared at the request of the Yugoslav 
government. Taylor writes smootkly anc brilliantly—sometimes too brilliantly. I find 
in flipping back through the pages of my copy that my marginal exclamation points 
alternate with question marks. There are many well-coined phrases of the kind that 
anyone might wish he had made himself, such as “Hitler was Napoleon’s Caliban” 
(p: 24). But there are just as manv questionable generalizations. For example: “The 
‘good Europeans’ who began with Gentz, Metternich and Talleyrand ended with 
Laval” (p. 31); “The rights of men triumphed in the streets of Paris; the rights cf 
nations in the streets of Vienna [in 1848” (p. 40); speaking of Horthy, Dollfuss, and 
Schuschnigg, “the Italian control oz Trieste was the origin of their power” (p. 193). 
Such aphorisms and half-truths skake serious students out of thought-ruts but are 
pitfalls for the unwary. While these essays whet the appetite, they fail to satisfy. 
Some are too elliptic in style; others menifest too little of that solid, scholarly study 
which should be reflected in the best journalistic efforts of the trained historian. 

Dwicut E. Lez, Clark University 


CONSERVATISM REVISITED: THE EEVOLT AGAINST REVOLT, 1815-1949. 
By Peter Viereck, Associate Professor of History, Mount Holyoke College. (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949, pp. xvi, 187, $2.50.) This work is a defense of 
conservatism. in both its nineteenth and =wenteth century varieties. Through brilliant 
generalizations Professor Viereck tries to show how many of Metternich’s ideas can 
be incorporated in a sound conservative program with which to fight the evils of the 
twentieth century—totalitarianism and exaggerated nationalism—and bring about the 
realization of “a cosmopolitan Europe tnited in peace” (p. xi). As is the case with 
almost any work in which an author boldly challenges established and perhaps pre- 
conceived ideas, there are some assumptions the author makes which are open to 
question or which need further clarification. In the first place, it should be brought 
out that the “humanist reverence for the dignity of the individual soul” which he 
emphasizes as the “core and fire-center of conservatism” (p. 6) was the basic tenet of 
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Metternich’s chief enemies—the liberals—and not of the conservatives of that era. 
The same can be said about the author’s emphasis on the necessity for a Bill of Rights 
(pp. 20-22): -it was ‘the early nineteenth century “Jacobin” liberals, and not the con- 
servatiyes of Metternich’s type, who insisted upon a Bill of Rights and upon con- 
stitutions. Although it is easy to associate the ideas of such men as Father Jahn and 
Kleist with those of the National Socialists, as does the author (pp. 57-58, 61~70), his 
assertion that “Stein’s reforms turned out to be but tools to serve Prussian nationalism 
and German nationalism” (p. 56) needs further proof. It is difficult to designate 
Metternich’s plans for the reform of the Austrian Empire, in which he wanted to 
give more power to the traditional old provincial estates, as projects for a constitution 
and parliamentary government, as Viereck does (pp. xii, 89-92, 97). But criticisms 
like the above are minor and perhaps too much in the spirit which Anatole France 
had in mind when he castigated historians in his introduction to Penguin Island. 
Viereck has come out with a challenging new idea, not in rehabilitating Metternich 
but in showing how many of the ideas of Metternich and other early nineteenth 
century conservatives can be drawn upon today to strengthen our civilization against 
the attacks of totalitarians, whether communist or fascist. 
R. Jonn Ratu, University of Colorado 


AN INVASION THAT FAILED: THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO IRELAND, 
1796. By Comdr. E. H. Stuart Jone’. (New York, William Salloch; Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1950, pp. xvi, 256, $3.50.) Commander Stuart Jones had an unerring eye 

‘in the selection of his subject. While it is the account of a failure it is replete with 
qualities that might well adorn the great successes of history. The setting is mag- 
nificent: the French Revolution, its early fervor dissipated, now embarked upon a 
policy of opportunistic aggrandizement. The personnel is intriguing: in the forefront 
stand Lazare Hoche, a rival for acclaim of the young Bonaparte, and Wolf Tone, 
perhaps the most appealing of the Irish revolutionaries and certainly one of the 
bravest and most dramatic figures of that tragic country. The action is strong and 
colorful: the preparation, execution, and failure of the expedition to Bantry Bay 
when misfortune and an east wind saved England from the necessity of a major 
campaign in disaffected Ireland.‘The ingredients are good and the book has not 
suffered in their mixing. Throughout, the study has benefited from its author’s 
knowledge of and love for the sea. Certainly one of the outstanding impressions of 
this account is that of the difficulty encountered in the efficient preparation of an 
expedition and the hazards of wind and weather at sea. Indeed the high point of 
the story is the conflict between men and the elements in Bantry Bay and the failure 
of the human spirit to surmount the driving chill of an adverse wind. Of lessér in- 
terest are the numerous occasions when chance and misadventure—explainable, per- 
haps, in terms of human weaknesses, yet tantalizingly beyond a complete accounting— 
intervene to mar the set plan and thus make their contribution of the unwilled to the 
willed portion of history. The account is drawn from the general and specialized 
histories of the period supplemented by the documents of the Public Record Office 
and the Archives de la Marine. The style is agreeable and pleasantly paced, per- 
sonalities well depicted, and events effectively described to form this work, fashioned 
with obvious tenderness and care, in “the margin of history.” 

James L, Goprrey, University of North Carolina 


COMMERCE AND CONQUEST IN EAST AFRICA: WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THE SALEM TRADE WITH ZANZIBAR. By Cyrus Townsend 
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Brady, Jr. (Salem, Essex Institute, 1950, pp. xxi, 245, $3.50.) Mr. Brady's own remarks 
indicate the limitations of his discursive but entertaining history cf East Africa. He is 
retelling the story for the “curious,” the “tourists,” and “those who have commercial 
dealings”; students, he says, can find the details in the works of Sir Reginald Coupland 
and other scholars. In a bibliographical note he lists miscellaneous travel books, docu- 
ments, consular reports, and secondary works which, he acknowledges, “are the major 
sources from which the present book borrows so unblushingly that it might well be 
termed an anthology.” Within these limitations, Mr. Brady's story is well told. He 
highlights, often with colorful quotatiors, the main facts concerning early Arab and 
Indian penetration of East Africa, the rise and fall of Portuguese influence in the 
area, the Salem trade with Zanzibar, and the establishment of the Congo Free State. 
The author’s account of the Salem trade with Zanzibar is an interesting reminder of 
_ the importance of American merchant shipping in the heyday of the sailing vessel. 
From September, 1832, to May, 1834, thirty-two out of forty-one vessels recorded as 
arriving in Zanzibar were American. By 1881 only six out of eighty-eight were Amer- 
ican, for the British steamer had gradually taken the place of the American sailer. 
During these years, however, the superiority of Massachusetts cotton goods, the main 
Salem export to Zanzibar, was manifested in novel ways. “Amerikani” or “Merikani” 
became the ordinary word for calico in Swahili, the lingua franca of East Africa, and 
the author cites one observer who reported that Africans in the interior wore their 
loincloths with the trademark “Massachusetts Sheeting” proudly and conspicuously 
displayed. Mr. Brady has had ‘a varied career as a civil engineer, world traveler, 
photographer, and author, but he lacks the training of the historian. He regards 
Tippu Tib as “without question . . . the most outstanding African” of the nineteenth 
century (p.'166), and Leopold II as “one of the most farsighted statesmen and * 
accomplished business men of the age” (p. 158). Readers may disagree with these 
and other judgments but still enjoy Mz. Erady’s book. 
Vernon McKay, Washington, D.C. 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1951, pp. xi, 922, $10.00.) Caveat lector! 
The work under review is a blot upor American scholarship and a disgrace to the 
publishing business. It does not deserve serious consideration. Irresponsible in the 

. handling of facts, unbalanced in judgment, it is also marked by numerous mani- 
festations of bad taste. The relatively small amount of good and reliable material 
included in the volume is insufficient to cover up the superficial contributions by 
reputable authorities (such as Cecil Roth, Rudolf Kayser, Hugo Bieber) and the far 
greater amount of uncritical and unreliable material in the rest of this large volume. 
The work, the editor tells us, is “a book. of propaganda.” That indeed it is. The 
more serious charge, however, is that it is such awfully poor propaganda. There is 
little indication of either careful editorizl planning or systematic editorial supervision, - 
both of which are indispensable in a co-operative publication. Each author is per- 
mitted to provide his own lengthy historical and “philosophical” introduction to 
justify the “propaganda” being carried on. Problems of space, paper shortage, high 
printing costs and similar material considerations apparently were of no concern to 
authors, editor, or publisher. The result -s a surfeit of repetitiousness and gross duplica- 
tion, not only between several authors but also within single essays. Most of the con- 
tributors show very little care in listing persons whose Jewish affiliation has been 
denied or seriously questioned. Stisskird von Trimberg, Saint-Saens, Ravel, Charlie 
Chaplin, and H. L. Mencken are but a few such instances of better-known figures. 
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Conversely, L. L. Bernard writes on Jewish sociologists and anthropologists in the 
United States without so much as mentioning either Franz Boas or Edward Sapir, 
the two most creative Jews in these fields. It is a pity that several reputable scholars 
have lent themselves to such a co-operative venture and that sound and worth-while 
essays like Maurice J. Karpf’s on “Jewish Social Service and Its Impact upon Western 
Civilization” and Karl Schwarz's “The Hebrew Impact on Western Art” are bound 
to be discredited because of the company they are in. Those who are interested in 
the subject of Hebrew influences in Western civilization will do well to go back to 
the older, but scholarly, Legacy of Israel, edited by E. R. Bevan and Charles Singer. 
KoppeL S. Pinson, Queens College, New York 


THE BRITISH PRESS AND WILSONIAN NEUTRALITY. By Armin Rappaport. 
[Stanford University Publications, Series in History, Economics, and Political Science, 
Volume VII, No. 1.] (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1951, pp. 162, $2.50.) 
This is a worthy project well executed. In brief, the author has retold the familiar 
story of Wilsonian neutrality, 1914-1917, and has richly embellished it with the com- 
ment of British journalists and editors on events as they unfolded. The result is that 
one is enabled to see the first three years of the war through a composite British 
editorial eye. Mr. Rappaport overlooked no major source of British editorial opinion, 
and so careful and thorough was his research that it is safe to predict that the job 
will not have to be done again. In fact, we badly need similar dissertations on French 
and German reaction to Wilson’s neutrality policies. In so far as he stays within the 
bounds of his subject, the author is on solid ground. This reviewer, however, would 
take issue with him on some of his basic assumptions about the war and on some of 
his remarks about certain American leaders like Colonel House and Walter Page. 
Mr. Rappaport seems to write from the point of view of the so-called “revisionists,” 
which holds that American interests were in no way fundamentally involved in the 
outcome of the war. All of this, of course, is a matter of judgment, and the criticism 
is meant in no way to detract from the competence and usefulness of the book. It is 
remarkably free from petty errors and contains a useful appendix listing and de- 
scribing the important British periodicals and newspapers cited. 

ARTHUR S. Linx, Northwestern University 


UNRRA: THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. In three volumes. Prepared by a Special Staff under 
the Direction of George Woodbridge, Chief Historian of UNRRA. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1950, pp. xxxv, 518; xii, 601; xili, 520, $15.00.) These 
handsome volumes, two of narrative, one of pertinent documents, present the official 
history of the nearly five years of UNRRA’s existence, November 9, 1943, to October 
1, 1948. Director Woodbridge and his staff combed millions of pages of material, 
including individual monographs, “Council documents, Committee documents, agree- 
ments with governments and other organizations, the Director General's reports, 
financial reports, special reports, periodic reports prepared by divisions, bureaus, 
missions, offices, and other administrative units, cables, letters, intra-administration 
memoranda, invoices, bills, bills of lading, and many other types” (I, x). Culled 
records to be deposited with the United Nations will amount to over fifty million 
sheets of paper. From the documents comes a highly factual, informative, and yet 
interpretative account of the origin, organization, and operation of this temporary 
international body for the relief and rehabilitation of victims of World War II. 
Anglo-Americans brought the humane agency into existence, and “contributions made 
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by the United States, United Kingdom, and Canada accounted together for 94 per cent 
of the total operating contributions” (I, 108). However, the contributions of all par- 
ticipants were important for success. The world-embracing nature of UNRRA pro- 
duced unique problems in organization and: administration. The recruitment of 
personnel was a difficult problem. This emergency agency naturally went rapidly 
through the three stages of springing into being, functioning in many countries, and 
suffering speedy dissolution. Liquidation involved the transfer of work and of per- 
sonnel to other agencies. These well-organized, analytical volumes present the field 
operations in Europe and the Far East. The procurement and distribution of supplies 
in the various countries are clearly described and evaluated. The problems of dis- 
placed persons are set forth. Contrary tc much popular belief, such persons often did 
not-wish to return to their homes. Vita on personnel, the text of resolutions, agree- 
ments, administrative orders, and other documents are reserved for Volume III. 
Maps, tables, graphs, charts, indexes, ard a chronology complete the official record. 
The conclusion drawn is that the agency functioned smoothly as long as international 
co-operation remained at a kigh level. When dissension appeared, the organization 
was liquidated and the unccmpleted work handed over to other bodies. The men 
responsible for this history have succeeded in reducing a mountain of documents into 
a coherent unit. Although an authorized study, it maintains a high degree of objec- 
tivity. Students of international organizations, of public administration, and of inter- 
national philanthropy are provided with a guide and a giant handbook. Historians: 
will be particularly interested in this fizst stage of reducing millions of pages into 
thousands for the scholars of the future. l 
FRANK J. KuincaerG, University of California, Los Angeles 


BERLIN COMMAND. By Brigadier General Frank Howley, U.S. Army. (New York, 
G. P. Putham’s Sons, 1950, pp. 276, $3.50.) The reviewer must, in honesty, admit to 
prejudice before he picked up this book, and he must also admit that, once he had 
picked it up, he could not put it down. He read every page. This does not mean that 
he likes the book, which stands high ir. the category of “I and the war” volumes 
which have been spewed out in great abundance. The book is a bold exposé of con- 
ditions (1945-49) in Berlin as the author saw them. Whether one agrees with the 
author’s thesis about Russian perfidy in detail, whether one condones the frequent 
and frank criticisms of associates and superiors, one cannot accept the brash, un- 
swerving belief in personal omniscience which is implicit in the text. Although the 
author protests against melodrama, he is melodramatic. The reviewer also was in 
Berlin (1945-48), but on the staff of Genzral Clay, not of Brigadier General Howley. 
He also kept a pistol in his bedroom; his family and the families of his friends also 
lived through part or all of the blockade, but without dramatizing their experiences. 
The story of the airlift is well told in passing, the argument that the airlift was worth 
while is probably acceptable to all, as is the argument that the decision of the Western 
‘allies to remain in Berlin was the right one morally, psychologically, strategically. 
The book shows the haste with which it was written; e.g., the tautology of Wannsee 
Lake, and the explanation of S-Bahn as subway rather than, correctly, as elevated. 
The book is not intended for the scholar, but the scholar can get from it one man’s 
opinions about his close associates and protagonists. 

Lester K, Born, Library of Congress 
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LIBERTAS AS A POLITICAL IDEA AT ROME DURING THE LATE REPUBLIC 
AND EARLY PRINCIPATE. By Ch. Wirszubski. [Cambridge Classical Studies.] 
(New York, Cambridge University Press, 1950, pp. xi, 182, $3.25.) The Romans were 
all for liberty as preachers are all against sin. Caesar’s murderers and Augustus, who 
hunted them down, both acted to protect freedom. Therefore, a study of libertas as 
a political idea in Rome has no object. Nevertheless, a dissertation of Breslau (by 
H. Kloesel, 1935) and now this Cambridge historical thesis deal with the subject. 
The author rightly stresses (p. 132) that the opposition to the Caésars aimed at the 
establishing of some “effective safeguards against the abuse of power by the emperor.” 
The situation was, in fact, paradoxal. The senatorial class, as the new inscription of 
Heba shows it again, was a partner to the-princeps in the government of the empire. 
(Cf, F. de Visscher, in the review La Parola del Passato, 1950, pp. 118-31.) But the 
emperor could send any senator into exile or put him to death without any difficulty 
and even without any trial. The freedom which the senate wanted under the empire 
was the “freedom from fear.” As G. Boissier has stressed it at the end of his book 
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on the opposition under the Caesars (full of discreet reminiscences of the Second 
Empire in France), this opposition realized its aims in the age of Antonines. A last 
observation: The author dezls with numerous Latin texts. But he never feels the 
urge to interpret them philologically. Having met with a “somewhat obscure passage” 
in Lucan, he contents himself with reproducing Housman’s paraphrase (p. 124, n. 2). 
E. BICKERMAN, New York, N.Y. 
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Zeitschr. Alttestament. Wissenschaft, LXII, 1950. 

J. Ropers. The Jerusalem Scrolls. rid. 

MiLLar Burrows. The Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
_Apr., 1951. 

SoLoMON Zeiruin. The Takkanot o? Erubin: A Study in the Development of the Halaka. Jewish 
Quar. Rev., Apr., 1951. 

M. ABERBACH. The Historical Allusions in Chapters IV, XI, and XIII of the Psalms of Solomon. 
Ibid. 

FriepricH Marz. Zur ägäischen Chronologie der frühen Bronzezeit. Historia, I, Heft 2, 1950. 

Hans ERICH STIER. Probleme der frithgriechischen Geschichte und Kultur. did, 

R. Dussaup. Les antécédents orientaux à la Théogonie d'Hésiode. Ann. Inst. philol, hist. orien- 
tales, YX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoir2). 

A. R. Burn. Early Greek Chronology. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXIX, 1949. 

P. B. R. ForBes. Hesiod versus Perses. Class, Rev., Dec., 1950. 

N. G. L. Hammon. The Lycurgean Reform at Sparta. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXX, 1950. 

A. D. Ure. Boeatian Haloa. Ibid., LXIX, 1949. 

S. Wemsrock. Lunar Mansions and Early Greek Calendars. Ibid. 

T. J. Dunzasin. Contributions to tke Bibliography of the Greek Cities in Sicily and South Italy. 
Papers British School Rome, XVIH, 1950. 

P. BoscH-GIMPERA. Una guerra fra Cartaginesi e Greci in Spagna: la ignota battaglia di Artemi- 
sion. Riv. filol., N.S. XXVIII, fasc. 4, 1950. 
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GÜNTHER Zuntz. On the Etymology of the Name Sappho. Museum Helveticum, Mar., 1951. 

Kurr Larre. Ein antikes Gygesdrama. Eranos, XLVIII, fasc. 4, 1950. 

GÜNTHER KLAFFENBACH. Das Jahr der Kapitulation von Ithome und der Ansiedlung der Mes- 
senier in Naupaktos. Historia, 1, Heft 2, 1950. 

A. W. Gomme. Pericles Monarchos. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXX, 1950. 

D. W. Resse. The Battle of Tanagra. Ibid. 

James H. OLiver. New Evidence on the Attic Panhellenion. Hesperia, Jan., 1951. 

ARMIN VON GERKAN. Die Belagerungsmauer von Plataiai. Rhein. Mus., XCII, Heft 4, 1950. 

M. Sorp. I caratteri dell’opera storiografica di Senofonte nelle Elleniche. Athenaeum, XXVIII, 
1950. 

James H. Oriver. Athenian Commissions of Seventeen. Class, Weekly, Mar. 12, 1951. 

G. M. A. GruBE. Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Thucydides. Phoenix, Winter, 1951. 

V. V. Struve, Vosstanie Savmaka [The insurrections of Saumakos]. Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 3, 
1950. 

G. T. GrirrrrH. The Union of Corinth and Argos (392-386 3.c.). Historia, Heft 2, 1950. 

I. Catasi. I proedri nella lega di Corinto e la carica di Adimanto di Lampsaco. Athenaeum, 
XXVIII, 1950. z 

M. Guarpuccr. Note sul KOINON cretese. Riv. filol, N.S. XXVII, fasc, 2, 1950, 

Jéan Machu. Cyréne: la cité et la souverain à l'époque hellénistique. Rev. Aist., Jan., 1951. 

P. Maas. Sosibios, der wpevdernítooroc des Ptolemaios Epiphanes. Ann. Inst. philol. hist. 
orientales, YX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoire). 

HerserT M. Howe. Epicurus and Cosmological Heresies, Am. Jour. Philol., Jan., 1951. 

Warno E. Sweer. Sources of Plutarch’s Demetrius. Class. Weekly, Mar. 5, 1951. 

Acnes Kirsopp Micuers. The Drama of the Tarquins. Latomus, Jan., 1951. 

WiLmeLmM HoFFMANN. Die römische Kriegserklárung an Karthago im Jahre 218. Rhein. Mus., 
XCIV, Heft 1, 1950. 

Jacques Heurcon. La lettre de Cicéron à P, Sittius (Ad Fam. V. 17). Latomus, Oct., 1950. 

FRIEDRICH OrgrTEL. Sallusts Invektive gegen Cicero. Rhein. Mus., XCIV, Heft 1, 1950. 

Mario Arriio Levi. La Tabula Hebana e il suo valore storico. Parola del Passato, fasc. 14, 
1950. 

ALDO DELL'ORO. Rogatio e riforma dei comizi centuriati. bid. 

FERNAND DE VisscHER, La destinatio. Ibid. 

WILLIAM SEsTON. Germanicus héros fondateur. Ibid. 

CLEMENTINA Garri, Gli honores postumi a Germanico. Ibid. 

Sreran Wemsrock. C, Fonteius Capito and the Libri Tagetici. Papers British School Rome, 
XVIII, 1950. 

Léon Herrmann. Le dieu inconnu du chapitre vi de la Satire sur Papothéose de Claude. 
Latomus, Jan., 1951. 

A. Lesky. Neroniana. Ann. Inst. philol. hist. orientales, YX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoire). 

P. GRENADE. Le règlement successoral d'Hadrien. Rev. étud. anc., July, 1950. 

F. CasracNoLI. Roma nei versi di Marziale. Athenaeum, XXVIII, 1950. 

Ep. GALLETIER. La mort de Maximin d’après le panégyrique de 310 et la vision de Constantin 
au temple d'Apollon. Rev. étud. anc., July, 1950. 

CharLEs Epson. The Location of Cellae and the Route of the Via Egnatia in Western Macedonia. 
Class. Philol., Jan, 1951. 

E, M. Srrraerman. Rabske kollegii i familii v period imperii [Slave societies and families in the 
period of the empire]. Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 3, 1950. 

O. V. Kupriavtsev. Vtorzhenie Kostobokov v balkanskie provintsii imperii [Invasions of the 
Costoboci in the Balkan provinces of the empire]. Ibid. 

J. J. Harr. La vision de Constantine au sanctuaire de Grand et lorigine celtique du labarum. 
Latomus, Oct., 1950. 

J. Vocr. Berichte über Kreuzerscheinungen aus dem 4 Jahrhundert n. Chr. Ann. Inst. philol. 
hist. orientales, YX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoire). 

H. SrerN. Natalis imperii. Ibid. 

WiLLiam SeEsTON. Jovius et Herculius ou 1'“épiphanic” des Tétrarques. Historia, Heft 2, 1950. 

ANDREAS ALFÖLDI, Die ethische Grenzscheide am römischen Limes. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. 
Gesch., 1950. 
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Naum Jasny. The Daily Bread of the Ancient Greeks and Romans. Osiris, IX, 1950. 

A. CoLoNNa. L'assedio di Nisibis del 350 d.C. e la cronologia di Eliodoro Emiseno. Athenaeum, 
XXVIII, 1950. . 

ÉmiE ThHevenorT., Médecine et religion aux temps gallo-romains; le traitement des affections 
de la vue. Latomus, Oct., 1950. ' 

F. Lor. L'Énigme de “Cieutat.” Rev. étud. ane., July, 1950. 

P. A. Brunt. Pay and Superannuation in the Roman Army. Papers British School Rome, 
XVII, 1950. 

L. P. Van Oorecuem. Le Rhône dans l'Antiquité, Ann. Inst. philol. hist, orientales, IX, 1949 
(Mélanges Grégoire). 

G. MeneGcHetri. Probabile natura e sopravivenza delle divinità celtiche Adganae. Athenaeum, 
XXVIII, 1950. 

W. Ensstin. Zu dem Anagnosticum des Kánigs Theoderichs des Grossen. Ann. Inst. philol. hist. 
orientales, YX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoire}, 

A. P. Ivanova. K voprosu o kul'te Afrodity na Bospore [The question of the cult of Aphrodite 
in the Bosporus]. Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 3, 1950. 

M. E. Masson. Nekotorye novye dannye po istorii Parfii [Some new data on the history of 
Parthia]. Ibid. 

Encar J. GoonspEED. Phoebe's Letter of Introduction. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan., 1951. 


ARCHAEOLOSICAL ARTICLES 


J. pe PLar Tayor, M. V. Seton WiLLiams, and J. WarcHrEr, The Excavations at Sakce Gözü. 
Iraq, Autumn, 1950. 

M. E. L. MaLLowan. The Excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1949-1950. Ibid. 

F. V. Winwnerr. An Epigraphical Expedition to North-Eastern Transjordan. Bull. Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Apr., 1951. 

G. Ernesr WxricuT. An Importent Correlation between the Palestinian and Syrian Chalcolithic. 
Ibid. 

[Various authors.] Chronique des fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en Grèce en 1949. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXIV, fasc. 2, 1950. 

Homer A. THompson. Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 1949. Hesperia, Oct., 1950. 

Id. Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 1950. Ibid., Jan., 1951. 

J. M. Coox. Archaeology in Greece, 1943-1949. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXX, 1950. 

Karu LEHMANN. Samothrace: Fourth Preliminary Report. Hesperia, Jan., 1951. 

James B. PrircHarD. Syrians as Pictured in the Paintings of the Theban Tombs. Bull. Am. 
Schools Oriental Research, Apr., 1951. 

Anne Roes. L'aiglon du culte solaire syrien. Rev. archéol., Oct., 1950. 

` J. Marcapé, Notes sur trois sculptures archaïques récemment reconstitučes 4 Délos. Bull. Corr. 

Hell., LXXIV, fasc. 2, 1950. 

P. Léváque. Un fragment inédite de la frise du théâtre de Delphes. Ibid. 

D. FeyTMans. ‘Les pithoi 4 reliefs de Vile de Rhodes. Ibid. 

J. D. BeazLeY. The World of the Etruscan Mirror. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXIX, 1949. 

F. Cuamoux. Gaius Caesar. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXIV, fasc. 2, 1950. 

LesLie ALcock, A Seaside Villa in Tripolitania. Papers British School Rome, XVIII, 1950. 

G. Famer-Feyrmans. Sépultures du 1v* siècle à Tournai. Latomus, Jan., 1951. 

Enrrors. Répertoire archéologiques du canton de Wavre à l'époque ramaine. Latomus, Oct., 1950. 


t 


INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI 


Witriam C. Hayes. Inscriptions from the Palace of Amenhotep III. Jour. Near Ed Stud., 
Apr., 1951. 

D. J. Wiseman. The Nimrud Tablets, 1 949. Iraq, Autumn, 1950. 

I. N. Vinnrxov. Novye finikiiskie nadpisi iz Kilikii New Phoenician inscriptions from Cilicia]. 
Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 3, 150. 

G. R. Driver. New Aramaic Documents. Zeitschr. iii Wissenschaft, LXII, 1950. 

L. H. JerrerY. Comments on Some Archaic Greek Inscriptions. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXIX, 1949. 

M. Mirsos, Inscriptions d’Athénes. Bell. Corr. Hell., LXXIV, fasc. 2, 1950, 
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MarkeLLos TH. Mrrsos and: EUGENE VANDERPOOL., Inscriptions from Attica, Addendum. Hesperia, 
Oct., 1950. 

GEORGE A, SraMIRES and EUGENE VANDERPOOL. Kallixenos the Alkmaionid. Ibid. 

Martin Osrwatp. The Prytaneion Decree Re-examined. 4m. Jour. Philol., Jan, 1951. 

Cur. PéLéximIS, Notes d'épigraphie attique. Rev. étud. grec., Jan., 1950. 

G. Daux. A propos d'un décret de la tribu Acamantis. Ibid. 

A. WinmeLm, Ein Weihgedicht der Grossmutter Alexanders des Grossen. Ann. Inst. philol. hist. 
orientales, YX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoire). 

G. E. Bean. Two Epigraphical Notes from Pamphylia. Jour, Hell. Stud., LXIX, 1949. 

Luicr MorerrT1, Una nuova iscrizione da Araxa. Riv. filol, N.S. XXVIII, fasc. 4, 1950. 

F. pe Visscwer, F. DELLA Corre, C. Garri, M, A. Levi. Tabula Hebana (testo). Parola del 
Passato, fasc. 14, 1950. 

R. G. Goopemp. Two Monumental Inscriptions of Lepcis Magna. Papers British School Rome, ‘ 
XVIII, 1950. 

Id. Roman Milestones in Cyrenaica. bid. 

R. Thouvenor. Les “lions” de Caracalla, Rev. étud. anc., July, 1950.. 

R. G. GoopcuiLp, The Latino-Libyan Inscriptions of Tripolitania. Antiquari. ` Jour., July, 1950. 

J. M. R. Cormack, A Tabella Defixionis in the Museum of the University of Reading, England. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Karu KALBFLEISCH. Seltene Worter’ aus Papyrusurkunden, Rhein. Mi s, XCIV. Heft 1, 1950. 

VERNE B, Scouman. Again Three Accounting Terms of Roman Egypt, Class. P.. 'ol., Jan., 1951. 

A. I. BoLrunova. Tanaisskaya Nadpis IOSPE II, 454 [An Inscription of Tanais, LOSPE H, 454]. 
Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 3, 1950. 

F. ALTHEIMM, H. Junxer, R. Stunt. Inschriften aus Gruzinian. Ann. Inst. philol. hist. orientales, 
IX, 1949 (Mélanges Grégoire). 


Medieval History 
Bernard ]. Holm! 


AN INDEX OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES PUBLISHED IN FESTSCHRIFTEN, 
1865-1946, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ROMANIC MATERIAL. Com- 
piled by Harry F. Williams. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1951, pp. x, 
165, $4.00.) This book should prove most useful to all students of medieval history. 
More than any other group, medievalists have been honored by and have contributed 
to Festschriften, and many valuable articles have been neglected because they lay 
hidden in volumes where standard cataloguing’ procedures never revealed their 
presence. This Index was compiled by a professor of French, primarily for the use of 
students of Western languages. This explains and excuses what seem to a historian to 
be deficiencies in organization and’ content. Articles are arranged by language 
(Catalan, Celtic, English, French, etc.) which leads to some strange classifications 
of historical material and makes it difficult to assemble a list of studies on such a 
topic as the organization of the church. Apparently Slavic countries were excluded 
even though they were Roman Catholic; thus Fabre's important essay on “La Pologne 
et le Saint Siége” (Monod Festschrift) does not appear. Political theory and economic 
history are slighted. For example, neither Essays in History and Political Theory in 
honor of Charles Howard Mcllwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1936) nor Facts and Factors 
in Economic History by former students of Edwin F. Gay (Cambridge, Mass., 1932) 
are analyzed, though both contain valuable articles on medieval institutions. There 
is also incomplete coverage of volumes commemorating institutional anniversaries: 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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both the Harvard Tercentenary and the Congrés du Millenaire de la Normandie are 
slighted. But these omissions do not destroy the real value of Professor Williams” 
work; the great majority of Festschrift articles (5,238, to be exact) are listed, and we 
shall all profit from his patience and industry. 

Josep R. Srraver, Princeton University 


INNOCENT IH, CHURCH DEFENDER. By Charles Edward Smith. (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951, pp. vii, 203, $3.50.) This little book is not a 
biography of Innocent. It consists of notes, obviously garnered with enjoyment, from 
the letters of the pope, and, by this method, the author illustrates some of the 
activities of Innocent as church defender, church reformer, and crusader. The preface 
suggests that brief mention of “cases that have been given authoritative treatment” 
elsewhere has resulted in a “distortion of perspective for the general reader.” But 
distortion results not only from inadequate treatment of too many topics but from the 
one-sided attitude of the citations. For the letters, of course, present the papal argu- 
ments, usually supported by admonitions derived from a conviction of moral righteous- 
ness. Nevertheless, Innocent was a diplomat who knew when to compromise, and 
what he wrote to the leaders of the Fourth Crusade hardly foreshadows what he 
finally accepted; neither do his letters to John of England suggest that he would 
become an ardent defender of such a sinner. That Innocent was sincerely interested 
in sending crusaders to the Holy Land cannot be doubted, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how he could have failed to see that the war which he promoted against heretics 
kept crusaders, who might have gone to recover Jerusalem, at home. By bringing the 
crusade into western Christendom, the pope not only weakened the Holy Land but 
he also initiated policies which were to do great damage to the papacy. “Godfrey” 
instead of “Geoffrey” of Villehardouin appears twice in the text and also in the 
index. The statement that “the pope used the singular ‘vos’ in addressing one person, 
never the plural form” (p. 83) is a grammatical slip not found in the letter referred 
to. R. L, Poole made the same passage clear: “The Pope now always addressed an 
individual person in the singular, tu not vos.” 

i F. Duxncarr, University of Texas 


LES PAPES D'AVIGNON (1305-1378). By G. Mollat, Professeur honoraire à |’Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg. (oth ed.; Paris, Letouzey & Ané, 1950, pp. 597.) What was 
said in this periodical (XVIII [October, 1912], 123-24) concerning the first edition 
of this useful work still holds good generally for the present edition. It may be con- 
venient, however, to note the principal changes which have been made. The valuable 
bibliographies have been brought up to date. Throughout the book there are correc- 
tions of minor errors and of style. The preface contains some new material end the 
introduction is entirely new. In the section given to the lives of the popes there is a 
significant medification in the treatment of the retraction by John XXII of his former 
utterances about the beatific vision, Petrarck’s strictures on the character of Clement VI 
are discussed critically, and much of the material on the return to Italy of Urban V 

` and Gregory XI has been transferred to the chapter on papal relations with Italy. In 
the portion allotted to the relations of the papacy with the principal countries of 
Eutope the chapter on Italy has been completely revised and greatly expanded and a 
‘large part of the chapter on the empire has also been thoroughly revised. In the 
chapter on England the account of the relations during the last years of the reign of 
Edward III has been changed, chiefly on the basis of Perroy's L’Angleterre et le 
Grand Schisme d'Occident, but a few other statements which might have been 
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‘altered in the light of some of the recent studies cited in the bibliographies remain 
as they were in the first edition. In the third part, where the central institutions of 
the church are treated, the changes are comparatively few. The most extensive of 
them is the addition of several paragraphs to the account of the audience of causes 
of the apostolic palace. W. E. Luwr, Haverford College 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


F. N. Rosinson. Anniversary Reflections [presidential address at the 25th annual meeting of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America]. Speculum, Oct., 1950. . 

R. J. Wurre. F. W. Maitland. Cambridge Jour., Dec., 1950. 

Scritti sul Muratori [13 articles]. Convivium (Turin), nos. 4-5, 1950. 

H. Fionn. Klimaschwankungen im Mittelalter und ihre historisch-geographische Bedeutung. 
Berichte z. deutschen Landeskunde, VI, 1950. 

Gustav Lewmacuer. The Ancient Celtic Year. Jour. Celtic Stud., Nov., 1950. 

Rupert Bruce-Mirrorp. The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar., 1951. 

J. W. WaLxer. The Battle of Winwaed and the Sutton Hoo Ship Burial. Yorkshire Archaeol. 
Jour., XXXVII, pt. 1, 1948. 

ALEXANDER Vucinicn, Soviet Theory of Social Development in the Early Middle Ages. Speculum, 
Apr., 1951. 

KENNETH M. Serron. The Bulgars in the Balkans and the Occupation of Corinth in the Seventh 
Century. Ibid., Oct., 1950. 

Rocer Dion. A propos du traité de Verdun. Annales (Paris), Oct~Dec., 1950. 

J. F. VERBRUGGEN. Note sur le sens des mots castrum, castellum, et quelques autres expressions 
qui designent des fortifications. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., no. 1, 1950. 

Davo DoucLas. Some Problems of Early Norman Chronology. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1950. 

Kart Hauck. Rituelle Speisegemeinschaft im 10. u. 11. Jahrhundert. Studium Generale, no, 11, 
1950. 

Joser DeÉér. Der Ursprung der Kaiserkrone. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1950. 

F. DóLceEr. Nochmals: Wer war Theophano? Byzant. Zéitschr.,. no. 2, 1950. 

Martin Linzer, Zur Erwerbung der heiligen Lanze durch Heinrich I. Hist. Zeitschr., Mar., 
T951. 

G. Despy, Etude critique sur un diplome de l’empereur Henry IV pour l'abbaye d'Andenne (x 
juin 1101). Moyen âge, nos. 3—4, 1950. 

THEODOR SCHIEFFER, Heinrich II, und Konrad I. Die Umpragung des Geschichtsbildes durch 
die Kirchenreform des 11. Jahrhunderts. Deutsches Archiv, VIII, Heft 2. 

H. C. Pever. Friedrich Barbarossa, Monza und Aachen. Ibid. 

H. S. OrsLer. Uber die Prokuratorien Ludwig des Bayern fiir die römische Kurie. Ibid. 

Arno Ducs, Eine verkannte Handschrift des Chronisten Wirziburgense. Ibid. 

Kart. Hormann. Wanshofen-Boxberg und seine Edelherren. Zeitschr. f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, 
no. I, 1950. . 

FRANK Bartow. Roger of Howden. Eng. Hist, Rev., July, 1950. 

T. A. M. Bisop. A Chancery Scribe: Stephen of Fougères. Cambridge Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1950. 

H. G. Ricnarpson. King John and Isabelle of Angoulême. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1950. 

MicuaEL R., PowickKE. Distraint of Knighthood and Military Obligation under Henry II. 
Speculum, Oct., 1950. 

A. J. Tavror. Master James of St. George. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

G. TempLEMAN. Edward I and the Historians. Cambridge Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1950. 

R. Guano. Contribution à l'histoire administrative de l'Empire Byzantin. Le Drongaire et le 
Grand Drongaire de la Veille. Byzant, Zeitschr., no. 2, 1950. 

V. Beševuiev. Zwei Randnotizen zu Theophylaktos Simokattes. Ibid. 

Cur, THOUZELLIER. La légation en Lombardie du cardinal Hugolin (1221). Un épisode de la Ve 
croisade, Rev. d’hist. ecclés., nos. 3-4, 1950. 

J. Vincens Vives. La politique méditerranéenne et italienne de Jean 11 d’Aragon entre 1438 et 
1462. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1950. 

A. Bomsacr, Due clausole del trattato in greco fra Maometto II e Venezia, del 1446. Byzant. 
Zeitschr., no. 2, 1950. 
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Marie-Rose 'THieLemans. Une lettre missive inédite de Philippe le Bon concernant le siège de 
Calais. Bull. Comm. roy. d'hist., no. 3, 1950. 

Cu.-V. AuBruw. La Gascogne et la Guyenne revendiquées par les Rois Catholiques en 1481. 
Ann, du midi, no. 4, 1950. 

P. A. Meruinx. Dagvaarten van de Staten-Generaal, 1427-1477. Bijdr. Gesch. Ned., nos. 3-4, 
1951. . 

J. A. van Hourre. Makelaars en waarden te Brugge van de 13e tot de 16e eeuw. Ibid. 

WERNER När, Friihformen des “Modernen Staates” im Spätmittelalter. Hist. Zeitschr., Mar. 
1951. 

B. J. Wmrrinc. Historical Novels, 1949-1950. Speculum, Apr., 1951. 


Economic AND LEGAL 


_H, C. Darny, Domesday Woodland. Ec. History Rev., no. 1, 1950. 


N. Dinter. Les dispositions du statut de Guillaume II de Forcalquier sur les filles dotées (1162). 
Moyen áge, nos. 3-4, 1950. 

Gray C. Boyce. Law and Justice for the Jew: The Jews in Medieval Germany. Hist. Judaica, 
Oct., 1950. 

C. A. F. Mezxinas. Six Letters concerning the Eyres of 1226-28, Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct, 1950. 

Josr Trier. Arbeit und Gemeinschaft [corvée]. Studium Generale, no. 11, 1950. 

GEORGE VERNADSKY. The Royal Serfs (Servi Regales) of the “Ruthenian Law” and Their 
Origin. Speculum, Apr., 1951. 

H. Weicerx. Das Patrozinium des hl. Martin. Studium Generale, no. 3, 1950. 

Rocer Dion. Les origines du vignoble bourguignon. Annales, Oct-Dec., 1950. 

GABRIEL Fournier. La création de la Grange de Gergovie par les Prémontrés de Saint-André et 
sa transformation en seigneurie (xm®-xvi® siècles): Contribution 4 l'étude de la Seigneurie. 
Moyen áge, nos, 3-4, 1950. 

K. G. Pontine, The Weavers and Fullers of Marlborough. Wiltshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Mag., June, 1949. 

JosepH R. SrrAYER, ‘Economic Conditions -in the County of Beaumont-le-Roger, 1261-1313. 
Speculum, Apr., 1951. 

Px. DóLLiwGER. Les transformations du régime domanial en Bavière au xim* siècle, Moyen áge, 
NOS. 3-4, 1950. e 

Frirz Rör. Stand und Aufgaben der Hansischen Geschichtsforschung. Hansische Coens 
blátter, LXIX, 1950. 

HEINRICH REINCKE. Kölner, Soester, Lübecker und Hamburger Recht in ihren gegenseitigen 
Beziehungen. Ibid. 

Hans Wotrmann. Die Anfänge der Stadt Stade. Ibid. 

ETIENNE SABBE. Les relations économiques entre l'Angleterre et le continent au haut moyen áge. 
Moyen dge, nos. 3-4, 1950. 

F. R. H. Du Bouray, Charitable Subsidies Granted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1300-1489. 
Bull. Inst, Hist, Research, Nov., 1950. 

J. L. Key. The Financing of Calais under Henry V. Ibid. 

E, COORNAERT. Draperies rurales, draperies urbaines. L'évolution de l'industrie flamande au 
moyen âge et au xvi® siècle. Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., no. 1, 1950. 

Cu. Higounet, Un compte de ferme de la barre d’Agen au début du xtv® siècle. Ann. du midi, 
No. 4, 1950. 

J. Paquet. La collaboration du clergé à l’administration des villes de Bruxelles et d'Anvers aux 
xiv® et xv* siècles, Moyen áge, nos. 3-4, 1950. 

CH. VERLINDEN., Esclaves fugitifs et assurances en Catalogne (x1v°-xve siècles). Ann. du midi, 
No. 4, 1950. 

M. W. Beresrorp. Glebe Terriers and Open Field, Yorkshire [sixteenth century, but suggestive]. 
Yorkshire Archaeol. Jour., pt. 3, 1950. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


AUGUSTIN FLicHE, Où en est histoire ecclésiastique médiévale: orientations et méthodes, Aevum, 
J uly, 1950. 


` 
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- M. Brox. Un soi-disant fragment du traité contre les juifs de Théodoret de Cyr. Rev. d'hist. 
ecclés., nos. 3-4, 1950. 

PauL Grosyean. S. Patrice d'Irlande et quelques homonymes dans les anciens martyrologues. 
Jour. Eccles, Hist., July, 1950. 

Lupwic Biever (ed.). Libri Epistolarum Sancti Patricii Episcopi (introduction, text, and com- 
mentary]. Classica et Mediaevalia, nos. 1-2, 1950. 

AUBREY Gwynn. Ireland and France at Luxeuil, Studies, Sept., 1950. 

Joun Ryan. The Church at the End of the Sixth Century. Irish Eccles. Rec., Dec., 1950. 

HELENA Concannon. Jonas of Bobbio: Biographer of St. Columban, Studies, Sept., 1950. 

.G. Horrman. Johannes Damaskenos, Rom und Byzanz (1054-1500). Orientalia christiana 
periodica, XVI, nos. 1-2, 

ELicius M. BUYTAERT. St. John Damascene, Peter Lombard and Gerhoh of Reichersberg. 
Franciscan Stud., Dec., 1950. 

Joun Hucn Hirt. Raymond of Saint Gilles in Urban's Plan of Greek and Latin Friendship. 
Speculum, Apr., 1951. 

* H. Bacar. Ein Wort zur Ehrenrettung der ältesten Mönchsregel. Zeitschr. f. kathol, Theol., 


no. 3, 1950. 

H. VANDERHOVEN. La Règle du Maitre et la Règle de S. Benoît. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., nos. 3-4» 
1950. 

Laura Hissarp Loomis. The Holy Relics of Charlemagne and King Athelstan: The Lances of 
Longinus and St. Mauricius. Speculum, Oct., 1950. 

Orro P. CLAVADETSCHER. Die Besitzungen des Bistums Chur im Elsass: ein Beitrag zur 
bischöflichen Politik in der Ottonenzeit. Schweiz. Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1950. 

P. DoLv-BEurow, Die Texte der bayrischen Synodalstatuten von Reisbach und Freising. Deutsches 
Archiv, VIII, no. 2 

AUBREY Gwynn. Gregory VII as Modern Scholars See Him. Studies, Mar., 1950. 

C. H. TaLsor. New Documents in the Case of Saint William of York. Cambridge Hist. Jour., 
NG, I, 1950. 

ManrreD Ermer. Bischof Gebhard III. und Cluny. Zeitschr. f. Gesch. d, Oberrheins, XCVIII, 
NO. 1, 1950. 7 

J. LecLerco. L'édition de S, Bernard. Problèmes et perspectives. Rev. d'hist, ecclés., nos. 3-4, 
1950. 

Perer E. Nasu. Giles of Rome: Auditor and Critic of St. Thomas. Modern Schoolman, Nov., 
1950. 

STEPHAN KuTTNER. The Barcelona Edition of St. Raymond's First Treatise on Canon Law. 
Seminar, VIII, 1950. 

F. S. Scumirr. Des Petrus von Aquila Compendium supra librum Sententiarum aufgefunden. 
Recherches de théol. anc. et méd., July, 1950. 

A. PELZER et Tu. KAEPpELI. L'Oeconomica de Conrad de Megenberg retrouvée., Rev. a’ hist. 
ecclés., NOS. 3-4, 1950. 

O. Lorin. Alain de Lille, une des sources des Disputationes de Simon de Tournai. Recherches 
de théol. anc. et méd., July, 1950. 

A, PeLzER, Un auteur ignoré: Henri Fuller de Haguenau. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., nos. 3-4, 1950. 

` E, Turpeanu. Apocryphes bogomiles et apocryphes pseudo-bogomiles. Rev. de l’hist. des religions, 

July, 1950. 

EmiLE Broverre. Chartes et documents de l’abbaye d'Argenton à Lonzée. Bull. Comm. roy. 
‘a’ hist., no. 3, 1950. 

Mario Ostan. La foi de Dante Alighieri dans la “Divine Comédie.” Rev. d PUniv, dOstawa, 
Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

BRIAN TIERNEY, A Conciliar Theory of the Thirteenth Century. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Ricrarp H. Trame. The Reform Activities of Denis the Carthusian (1402-1471). Hist, Bull, 
Mar., 1951. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Neue Forschungen über Joachim von Fiore. Mtinstersche Forschungen, 
Heft 1, 1950. 

F. Barx, Documents vaticans concernant l'abbaye de Stavelot-Malmédy (1438-1459). Rev, d' hist, 
ecclés., nos. 3-4, 1950. 
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WinLiam M. Lanveen. Gabriel Biel and the Brethren of the Common Life in Germany. Church 
Hist, Mar., 1951. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


W. H. SEMPLE. Augustinus Rhetor: A Study, from the Confessions, of St. Augustine's Secular 
Career in Education. Jour. Eccles. Hist., July, 1950. 

Mary Harca MarsmaLL. Boethius’ Definition of Persona and Mediaeval Understanding of the 
Roman Theater. Speculum, Oct., 1950. 

C. WexDEL. Die taneiwvótng des griechischen Schreibermónches. Byzant. Zeitschr., no. 2, 1950. 

WOLFRAM VON DEN STEINEN. Karolingische Kulturfragen. Welt als Gesch., no. 3, 1950. 

Lurrpoo WaLLacn. Charlemagne’s De litteris colendis and Alcuin: A Diplomatic-Historical 
Study. Speculum, Apr., 1951. 

L. Mimio-PALUELLO. Note sull’ Aristotele latino medioevale, Riv. di filos. neoscolastica, May, 
1950. 

ANGEL CORTABARRÍA. Las obras y la filosofia de Alfarabi en los escritos de San Alberto Magno. 
Ciencia tomista, July, 1950. 

H. F. Donpaine. Saint Albert et le grec. Recherches de théol. anc. et méd., July, 1950. 

E. F. Jaco. On the Promotion of English University Clerks in the Later Middle Ages. Jour. 
Eccles. Hist., July, 1950. 

MARSHALL Cracerr. Richard Swineshead and Late Medieval Physics. Part I, The Intension and 
Remission of Qualities. Osiris, IX, 1950. 

SoLomoN GANDZ. The Calendar-Reform of Pletho (c.1355-c.1450): Its Significance and Its 
Place in the History of the Calendar. Ibid. 

Ernest H. Wirxins, On the Nature and Extent of the Italian Renaissance, Italica, Apr., 1950. 

Erio Gianturco, [Review of W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought}. Ibid., 
Mar., 1951. 

A. Koyré. L'appart scientifique de la Renaissance. Rey. de synthèse, Jan.—June, 1950. 

NiccoLo RopoLico. Nel quinto centenario di Lorenzo il Magnifico [and other articles in an 
anniversary number devoted wholly to Lorenzo and the Medici]. Archivio stor. ital., no. 2, 
1950. 

Virrorino Cran. Religiositá di Baldassar Castiglione. Convivium (Turin), nos. 5-6, 1950. 

H. Bernarp-Maitre. Les fondateurs de la Compagnie de Jésus et l’humanisme parisien de la 
renaissance (1525-1536). Nouvelle rev. théol., Sept., 1950. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PALAEOGRAPHY 


ZEpH STEWART. Insular Script without Insular Abbreviations: A Problem in Eighth-Century 
Palacography. Speculum, Oct., 1950. 

R. MARICHAL. Paléographie précaroline et papyrologie. II. L’écriture latine du 1% au vue s.: les 
sources. Scriptorium, IV, no. 1, 1950. 

J. N. Garvin. Publications in the United States and Canada relating to Manuscripts, 1946~ 
1949. Ibid. 

A. LEJEUNE. Trois manuscrits de l'Optique de Ptolémée descendants du Vaticanus latinus 2975. 
Ibid. 

H. SILVESTRE. Quelques corrections et additions au “Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific 
Writings in Latin” de Lynn Thorndike et Pearl Kibre. Ibid. 

A, Bouremy. Odbert de Saint-Bertin et la seconde bible de Charles le Chauve. Zid. 

Id. and L. M. J. DeLarssÉ, L'histoire de Ja miniature. Ibid., no. 2, 1950. 

J. IricoIN. Les premiers manuscrits grecs écrits sur papier et le problème du bombycin. Ibid. 

F. Masar. Principes et conventions de l'édition diplomatique. Ibid. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


J. C. RusseLL. Arthur and the Romano-Celtic Frontier. Mod. Philol., Feb., 1951. 

Grorc Barsecke. Muspilli Il. Zeitschr. f. deutsches Altertum, Nov, 1950. 

Hans Kunn, Brünhilds und Kriemhilds Tod. Ibid. 

R. ForeviLLE. Aux origines de la légende épique. Les Gesta Guillelmi de Guillaume de Poitiers. 
Moyen áge, nos. 3—4, 1950. 


> 
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Hans Neumann. Die deutsche Kernfabel des Herzog-Ernst-Epos. Euphorion, no. 2, 1950. 

Rosert WorTH FRANK, yr. The Pardon Scene in Piers Plowman. Speculum, Apr., 1951. 

ANTHONY J, Dz Vrro. Dantes Attitude toward the Italian Cities in The Divine Comedy. Stud. 
Philol., Jan., 1951. 

GrorcE B. Pace. Otho A. XVIII. Speculum, Apr., 1951. 

James A. S. McPrxx. Chaucer and the Goliards, Ibid. 

Lawrence G. Crappocx. Franciscan Influences on Early English Drama. Franciscan Stud., 
Dec., 1950. 

A. WicraLL GREEN. Chaucer’s Clerks and the Mediaeval Scholarly Tradition as Represented 
by Richard De Bury's “Philobiblon.” E L H, Mar., 1951. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

Epwarp B. Garrison. The Role of Criticism in the Historiography of Painting. College Art 
Jour., Winter, 1950. . 

GLANVILLE Downey. Justinian as a Builder. Art Bull., Dec., 1950. 

Cark D. SHEPPARD, JR. A Chronology of Romanesque Sculpture in Campania. Ibid. 

Grorce H, Forsyru, yr. St. Martin’s at Angers and the Evolution of Early Mediaeval Church 
Towers, Ibid. 

Jonn H. Kenr. A Byzantine Statue Base at Corinth. Speculum, Oct., 1950. 

E. R. Yarmam. The Ancient Stave Churches of Norway. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1950. 


Modern European History 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Leland H. Carlson? 


ENGLAND: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By Douglas Jerrold. (New York, 
W. W. Norton, 1951, pp. viii, 341, $4.00.) The interest in this book lies in the opinions 
of its author. Although it surveys English history from prehistoric times, it is not 
intended to be a “short history of England,” and the historical background is pro- 
vided, according to Mr. Jerrold, only so far as necessary for an understanding of 
today’s events and problems. It is a work of interpretation throughout, and the inter- 
pretation is that of a firmly Conservative and Christian Englishman with a public 
school (Westminster) and Oxford background and long contact with literature and 
world affairs. Douglas Jerrold is editor of the New English Review and is author of 
two novels and several books on history. He holds definite opinions, which he states 
decisively. It is the historians, says Mr. Jerrold, who impose a pattern on events, and 
he imposes his own with the greatest assurance. Hence, he frequently finds it necessary 
to correct the “tissue of absurdities,” nonsense, and falsifications that commonly pass _ 
for history. The reader already familiar with English history may be delighted or 
irritated, but he should find many points that will arouse his interest and demand 
his careful consideration. The reader lacking such familiarity, however, would cer- 
tainly acquire a one-sided view of England’s past. The Stuart kings, for example, 
seem to have been wholly good, unselfishly devoted to preserving the constitution and 
serving the interests of the whole people; while the Stuart Parliaments were entirely 
bad, and “the consequences of their illtimed appetite for political sovereignty were 
to be fatal to the common people of England.” The chapters on the First World War 
and the years following are particularly interesting, perhaps the best in the book. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Believing that the history of the Second World War cannot yet be written, Mr. Jerrold 
jumps directly from 1939 to England under Socialism, which he distinguishes clearly 
from the welfare state. The latter, he says, was the creation of the Conservatives, 
especially of Neville Chamberlain, with the Liberals responsible “to a far less extent.” 
He regards the welfare state as having many merits and many defects, but Socialism 
he definitely condemns. Mr. Jerrold’s final conclusion is that “the channels of grace 
are never closed. There lies the abiding hope. But if there is a light amid our darkness 
and a hint of dawn in the sky, it is a light not of this world and the dawn is of no 
Utopia upon earth.” Cuartes B, Rearey, University of Kansas 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH SOCIETY: A SHORT ECONOMIC HISTORY. By 
E. Lipson. (New York, Henry Holt, 1950, pp. ix, 467, $3.75.) The first six chapters 
of this book are a selective condensation of Mr. Lipson’s well-known three-volume 
Economic History of England (1915, 1931). Words, phrases, even whole sentences, 
have been transcribed. There is the same emphasis on the “corporate” character of 
medieval society, on the emergence of individualism during the later Middle Ages 
and the “Age of Mercantilism,” on the growth of laissez faire a century before Adam 
Smith, and on the falsity of the traditional picture of the Industrial Revolution. 
Twenty years ago the last three theses, impressively documented, were still fairly 
novel. Today, thanks in part to Mr. Lipson, they are trite truisms which do not call 
for emphatic reiteration in a small survey volume. There is no need in 1950 to use 
quotation marks on the more than two-score references to the “Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” That looks too much like flogging a dead horse or myth. Plenty of new con- 
troversies and viewpoints have emerged during the last quarter-century, because of 
the work of American and British scholars. But Mr. Lipson’ pays no attention to 
these new approaches to the subject; for example, he talks of “the transition from a 
natural to a money economy” (p. 19) as if it is a historically describable event; persists 
in “staging” the “gild system,” the “domestic system,” and the “factory system” 
(p. 53) as a series; and speaks of the “unmistakable proof” of “the increase of pros- 
perity in the fifteenth century” (p. 56). In the last nine chapters Mr. Lipson ventures 
into what for him is largely new territory—the last two hundred years. His treat- 
ment of this “Age of Machinery” is straightforward, interesting, and illuminated by 
picturesque quotations which read well but sometimes are of questionable weight. 
The content and arrangement follow a welltrod path—technological changes, the 
“awakening of labour,” the reaction from laissez faire, the free-trade movement, the 
national economy 1815-1914, the revival of economic nationalism 1914-39, and a 
brief epilogue. Like many other British writers, Mr. Lipson gives much space—more 
than a quarter of the pages—to labor conditions, movements, and legislation; but his 
examination of business organization, capital supply, trade, banking, fluctuations, and 
other aspects of-the economy in operation or of the income it produced is cursory 
and patchy. There are no graphs or maps, virtually no tables of statistics, no 
bibliography, and none of those voluminous footnote references which made the 
three-volume work -a veritable guide to the printed sources of English economic 
history. HerserT Heaton, University of Minnesota 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION TO 1558. By T. M. Parker, Librarian of Pusey 
House, Oxford. [Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, No. 217.] (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. viii, 200, $2.00.) 


EPISCOPACY AND THE ROYAL SUPREMACY IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
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LAND IN THE XVI CENTURY, By E. T. Davies, Directo: of Religious Education 
in the Diocese of Monmouth. (New York, William Salloch; Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1950, pp. vi, 137, $2.00.) A book on the English Reformation which does not include 
the “Elizabethan Settlement” is probably predestined to at least partial failure. Yet 
Mr. Parker, even within these limitations, has managed a readable account, both . 
compact and sound. The main outlines of the story have been clearly traced, with 
special emphasis upon the political and economic factors involved. Two chapters are 
particularly noteworthy, that on Edward VI, entitled “Liturgical Change,” with its 
reference to the Prayer Book as “an ingenious essay in ambiguity,” and that on the 
Marian reaction. The author believes that Mary Tudor, “a logical woman in an 
illogical and confused situation,” was more acceptable to her subjects for her ancestry 
and as a symbol of the end of gangster rule than for her religion. It is possible that 
Mr. Parker has had more success with the political than with the strictly religious 
phases of his subject. His reiterated statement that England is one of the few coun- 
tries never to have settled the conflict between the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation will not be acceptable to all readers. There is a useful bibliography, 
classified and selective, almost entirely without critical comment. The book maintains 
the excellent reputation of the series in which it appears. The second book here under 
review deals with an important subject and rests upon a very considerable familiarity 
with the relevant sources and recent secondary material. The author believes that the 
“Church of England is the heir to the whole catholic tradition as well as to the 
Protestant Reformation” and that “the continuity of the episcopate stands out as a 
historical fact in the history of the Church of England in the sixteenth century.” 
His book “is concerned with what the church itself and its most illustrious writers 
believed and taught about episcopacy.” Thus he relies chiefly upon official formularies 
and upon such writers as Hooker, Tyndale, Gardiner, Cranmer, and Jewell. The 
best of the three chapters is probably that devoted to “The Royal Supremacy and Its 
Effect upon Episcopacy.” The author is convinced that the royal supremacy, despite 
inherent dangers, “saved the Church of England, not only from Rome on the one 
hand and Geneva on the other, but also from internal disruption . . . until Anglican 
principles began to emerge after about 1580.” The book has neither index, bibliog- 
raphy, nor any proper concluding chapter or section. 
Swney R. Pacxarn, Smith College 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON. Volume II, 1639-1651. Edited by 
]. Milton French. [Rutgers Studies in English, No. 7.] (New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1950, pp. vi, 395, $5.00.) The second volume of Professor French’s 
project of supplying a fundamental basis for biographers of John Milton as a 
“verifiable foundation” for opinions of his work is now presented in chronological 
form from September of 1639 to the early months of 1651. It has been the editor’s 
hope “to load every possible rift with ore.” This he has done, thereby ensuring very 
hearty expectation of the third and fourth volumes of his endeavor. His search has 
been indefatigable. Quotas have come from the British Museum, parish registers, 
Public Record Office, the Guildhall Library and Lord Delamere’s unique collection. 
Groups of letters—Milton to Molière and to Voltaire~have been conscientiously 
studied before they were disavowed. Their inclusion, none the less, completes the 
record, which always has remained the aim. Much space is given to the marriage 
of the poet to Mary Powell. Its date and the circumstances attending it remain hazy 
even after fresh research. Great numbers of books are mentioned simply for com- 
pleteness though not accepted by any responsible scholar. Thus it is that when one 
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comes upon certain youthful poems, transcribed with many mistakes and with an 
abundance of corrections, one feels a freshness and a lightening of the spirit. Such 
inclusions cause us to forgive not being presented with an “attributed self-portrait,” 
the figure of a “stocky man with flowing hair crowned with laurel,” which Professor 
French assures us bears no resemblance to any authenticated likeness. We cannot but 
regret, however, the omission of the miniature of Milton when young, once in the 
South Kensington Museum, “enamel on gold,” by John Petitot. Also one regrets that 
the editor neglects to give more complete information as to his own possession: “a 
likeness of Milton at twenty-one from a copy of Hanbraken’s engraving.” Reference 
to the poet’s shift from private study to public controversy with Salmasius occurs 
when Milton is ill in health’ and in danger of blindness, for “inveterate mists” have 
settled on his forehead and on his temples. They weigh him down with a kind of 
sleepy heaviness. Colors burst from them but are not propitious. Notices of his father’s 
death and his son’s birth, regrettably, are brief. The volume ends with the poet 
constant in his pursuit of sight and avid in his search for knowledge, “the grand 
Affair perpetually of his Life.” Dora Nent Raymonp, Arlington Village, Virginia 


THE GENESIS OF RUSSOPHOBIA IN GREAT BRITAIN: A STUDY OF THE 
INTERACTION OF POLICY AND OPINION. By John Howes Gleason. [Harvard 
Historical Studies, Volume LVII.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, 
pp. ix, 314, $5.00.) Subtitled “A Study of the Interaction of Policy and Opinion,” this 
monograph seeks to accomplish three objectives: (1) to present a survey of British- 
Russian relations between 1815 and 1841; (2) to make an analysis of Anglo-Russian 
commercial contacts; and (3) to offer a chapter in the intellectual history of nine- 
teenth century Britain. All three objectives are ably achieved. The volume begins with 
a helpful chapter on the general subject of policy and opinion in international rela- 
tions, and concludes with a concise summary chapter and a comprehensive bibliography 
and index. Although he traces the roots of Russophobia in Great Britain as far back as 
1791, Gleason insists that its real bldom began only after the events of the Greek 
struggle for independence in the 1820’s and the Polish Revolution and its concomitants 
in 1830. Especially after the latter event, the stereotype of Russian tyranny and 
malevolence took increasing hold on the British mind. Its growth was assisted by 
numerous pamphleteers, newspaper and magazine proprietors, and travelers turned 
literary men. Of these the most influential in‘ stimulating British thought to Russo- 
phobia was David Urquhart. Fanning the growing dislike of Russian tyranny by 
stressing alleged Russian threats to the Near East, to Persia, Afghanistan, and India, 
Urquhart convinced many literate Britons that the Russian bear was a real menace 
to their empire. This cultivation of Russophobia, developed to a high point by 1841, 
when Gleason terminates his account, later helped to bring about the Crimean War. 
The book does not make any specific parallels to contemporary developments—despite 
the statements on the cover jacket—but by suggestion the lesson is there for a reader 
to ponder. Gleason mentions (p. 274) an English translation in 1843 of de Custine’s 
Russia in 1839, a new version of which has appeared in the United States as these 
lines are being written. The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain is a fine mono- 
graph, which should provide helpful background material for students of Anglo- 
Russian relations in the nineteenth century. It is possible that by implication and 
analogy it may be useful in clarifying some of the issues of our own day. 

J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior College 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SINCE 1918. By Sir Gilbert Campion, et al. With an In- 
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troduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson. (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. 232, 
$3.75.) This book is the work of six contributors, three academic and three from 
public life. As such, it does not contain a systematic history of government in Great 
Britain during the last thirty years; but some of the essays are useful and suggestive. 
D. N. Chester brings up to date Sir Ivor Jennings’ classic account of the cabinet, 
tracing the changes in its membership and its committees since 1939. Professor W. J. M. 
Mackenzie examines the departments of the central government, comparing them 
© with the structure outlined by the Haldane report on the machinery of government— 
a somewhat pointless exercise. Sir Arthur Street (of the Netional Coal Board) gives 
a rather perfunctory account of public bodies, including both the boards of the 
recently nationalized undertakings and some earlier bodies; his defense of the boards 
against criticism of their methods of administration has a partisan air about it, and 
when it touches on the celebrated schemes of raising groundnuts ahd poultry in 
Africa has been bluntly thrust aside by events. J. H. Warren’s essay has the great 
value of making clear what a revolution has occurred in local government since 1939: 
the welfare services have been almost entirely nationalized, local powers over educa- 
tion are now closely circumscribed by the ministry (as is true also of roads, police, 
fire services), and municipal trading in electricity, gas, and transport has been ended 
or threatened with extinction. Loss of power has befallen chiefly the boroughs (but 
not the county boroughs) and urban and rural district councils; the counties, by 
comparison, have retained much power and even added to it. Some of these points are 
underlined in Professor W. A. Robson’s essay on administrative law, 1919-1948. This, 
which is much longer than any of the other contributions, is a most careful and 
illuminating survey of its subject, embracing changes in central and local govern- 
ment, the civil service, administrative powers, delegated legislation, administrative 
justice, and judicial control of administration. Those whose knowledge of these sub- 
jects ends with the Zadig case and Lord Hewart’s New Despotism will find much 
_ of interest and encouragement in it. C. L. Mowar, University of Chicago 


THE HISTORY OF PARTITION (1912-1925). By Denis Gwynn, Research Professor 
of Modern Irish History, University College, Cork. (Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 
1950, pp. 244, 125. 6d.) The partition of Ireland, declared the late Professor Edmund' 
Curtis in his well-known History of Ireland (London, 1936, p. 409), was “a momen- 
tous event which no Irish leader had ever contemplated.” The present study, by 
another eminent Irish historian, documents and buttresses this statement, and through 
an extensive analysis of the circumstances leading to partition serves a timely reminder 
that an arrangement which is now regarded in many quarters as a permanent one 
was in origin a “temporary” and unwelcome compromise. Sir Edward Carson and 
other Unionist leaders of Ulster wanted the total rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1912, not its modification. All attempts in 1912-1914 to find a basis of compromise 
failed, but one of the by-products of the abortive Buckingham Palace Conference of 
July 21-24, 1914 (Professor Gwynn makes effective use of Redmond’s personal 
memorandums on this conference), was a proposal, advanced by Sir Edward Carson 
himself, for the temporary exclusion of six counties in northern Ireland from the 
provisions of the Home Rule Bill. The idea of a separate parliament in “Northern 
Ireland” was first broached in an official memorandum of the British government 
on December 22, 1919. This led to the Government of Ireland Bill of 1920. Further 
protracted negotiations resulted in the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, which set up the 
Irish Free State. Professor Gwynn proves again that no Irishman can be objective 
on the question of partition; but his study is far superior to most treatises on the 


i 
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subject. John Redmond receives the kindest treatment, as would be expected from his 
biographer. Even Carson and Craig fare not too badly. If there is a villain in the 
piece, according to Professor Gwynn, he is Lloyd George, who advocated no less than 
eight different “solutions” between 1911 and.1921, and whose “record in relation to 
Ireland had been almost incredibly opportunist” (p. 197). Perhaps Professor Gwynn 
is justified in maintaining that the British government, in the Ireland Act of 1949, 
tried “to give permanent sanction to an artificial arrangement which was always 
intended to be temporary, while repudiating any responsibility for assisting a settle- 
ment by consent” (p. 10), but he is unduly harsh in describing this act as “a hurried 
piece of panic legislation” (p. 15). He is deliberately or unconsciously naive in seeing 
“no apparent reason why the Ulster Unionists . . . should not be persuaded once more 
to accept some settlement of the Partition issue” (p. 21). Partition is no more logical 
today than it was in 1920, but, short of a major revolution in Stormont and in 
Westminster, there seems to be little likelihood that its end is in sight. 
Norman D, Parmer, University of Pennsylvania 


FAUSSAIRES ET FAUSSETES EN HISTOIRE CANADIENNE. By Gustave Lanciot. 
Preface by Robert de Roquebrune. (Montreal, Les Editions Variétés, 1948, pp. 224.) 
This little book makes pleasant reading, composed as it is of short essays about 
“Forgeries and Fibs” in Canadian history. Not a footnote mars the pages of beautiful 
print. The style is intimate and chatty. The author’s range is broad and comprehensive, 
from the discussion of a now discredited story about La Roche’s expedition of 1598 

* to the memoirs of a supposed patriot in the Rebellion of 1837. Between these two 
limits in time Mr. Lanctot exercises his skill as a lawyer, his historical training, and 
his archival experience to entertain his readers with stories both old and new. The old 
yarn about the “filles de joie” as founding mothers of Canada is retold and dis- 
credited. One of the most interesting chapters deals with the reputed last words of 
Canadian heroes like Frontenac, Maisonneuve, Wolfe, Montcalm, and Brock; and 
shows how many each man is supposed to have uttered and how frequently they 
were completely at variance with one another. Next comes the first forgery of 
Canadian history, which has to do with Brest, a great city of 50,000 souls, the capital 
of Labrador, founded long before Quebec in 1608, and refusing, as recently as a 
radio address of 1944, to die. One chapter goes to the “mendacious friar,” Father 
Hennepin, and his attempt at the close of the seventeenth century to change the 
historical record that he himself had made and published some fifteen years earlier. 
Following this discussion of well-known facts, comes another chapter of similar 
tenor evaluating La Hontan. Nowhere does the author appear to be acquainted with 
the most recent scholarship in this field, which, incidentally, links the careers of these 
two men. Other chapters deal with one of the American “creations” of the great 
Le Sage, the curious fabrication of Le Beau in two big volumes telling of eighteenth * 
century travels ia North America, and the “Letters of the Marquis de Montcalm,” 
which appeared in London in March, 1777, but nevertheless purported to make the 
great French general a prophet of the first order by foretelling in certain of his last 
letters the very course that events took between his death in 1759 and the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. Grace Lee Nure, Minnesota Historical Society 


CANADA: A SHORT HISTORY, By Gerald -S. Graham, Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London. Formerly Professor of History, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Canada. [Hutchinson’s University Library, British Empire History, No. 52.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 187, trade $2.00, text $1.60.) A “short 
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history” of 177 small pages, which undertakes a survey of Canadian history from 
Cartier to Louis St. Laurent, necessarily must omit many details. For that reason, 
this little volume is hardly adequate as a text for beginners in the field. Further- 
more, like other Canadian historians, the author devotes a disproportionate amount 
of space to colonial beginnings—50 per cent of his precious pages to the years before 
1763, and well over half to the close of the American Revolution, leaving hardly 
seventy-five pages for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The importance of 
this volume derives from its interpretations, for it is not planned as a detailed history. 
Instead of stressing internal or even North American aspects of Canada’s problems, 
the author approaches his task “from the outside,” “to give as much weight to Euro- 
pean as to Continental or indigenous influences.” He emphasizes his favorite theme 
of the importance of sea power in shaping Canada’s destiny, and the economic and 
trade factors that have affected her political progress from a colony to one of the 
“medium powers” of the present day, and an equal in the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Looking toward the future, Professor Graham accepts as inevitable the subordination 
of Canada’s foreign policy to that of the United States. He believes, however, that the 
Dominion's most difficult problems lie in the domestic field, where forces of disin- 
tegration from within must be arrested and recent trends toward greater provincial 
rights and privileges reversed. He is hopeful that world forces will drive Canadians 
into å common acceptance of a national creed. His book is a masterly synthesis, full 
of shrewd observations, and written in a style that makes it a joy to read. 
CarL Wirrkx, Western Reserve University 


CANADIAN DIARIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Compiled by William Matthews. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1950, pp. 130, $2.50.) Historians familiar 
with Professor Matthews” two previous bibliographies, American Diaries (1945) and 
British Diaries (1950), will welcome the appearance of his Canadian Diaries and 
Autobiographies, which is offered as “a non-selective guide to personal records [both 
published and unpublished] relating to Canadian life.” The arrangement is alphabet- 
ical by author's name, supplemented by a “serviceable” subject-and-place index, with 
each entry furnishing “bricf biographical data on the writer, the time span, brief notes 
on contents . . . and a bibliographical record.” Chronologically, Professor Matthews 
has limited his bibliography to the period from the beginning of the French and 
Indian War to the present; geographically, to the area of present-day Canada (in- 
cluding Newfoundland); and in contents to “Canadian” diaries, autobiographies, 
memoirs, reminiscences, journals, and autobiographical travel accounts. Accordingly, 
“French material prior to the French and Indian Wars, materials relating to the old 
North-West and the Pacific North-West . . . the diaries and travel books of Americans 
visiting in Canada” and of Europeans whose travels in Canada were only incidental 
to their visit to the United States, “the diaries of fur-traders who worked in what is 
now American territory, the journals of world explorers like Cook and Arctic explorers 
whose travels were only incidentally in Canada,” and “general travel books” were 
excluded from the present listing. (However, in all fairness it should be noted that 
most of these excluded categories, for the period prior to 1861, are included in the 
compiler’s American Diaries.) All in all, Professor Matthews’ quest in the major 
libraries and depositories of Canada, England, and the United States has resulted in a 
bibliography which he rightfully claims will, despite its shortcomings, provide the 
Canadian historian with “good transportation.” Nevertheless, to this reviewer the 
excessively narrow limits of the present compilation seriously impair the usefulness 
of what is otherwise an excellent guide. © Murray G. Lawson, Syracuse University 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hysiop* 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE GENERALE DES TRAVAUX HISTORIQUES ET ARCHÉ- 
OLOGIQUES PUBLIÉS PAR LES SOCIÉTÉS SAVANTES DE LA FRANCE... - 
PÉRIODE 1910-1940. Prepared under the auspices of the Ministère de I’Education 
nationale by René Gandiihon, Archivist of the Marne. Volume I. (Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1950, pp. vii, 577.) The first volume of this bibliography, which appeared 
in 1944 and included publications of societies in the departments of Ain to Creuse, 
escaped notice owing to wartime conditions. The present volume covers societies in 
the departments of Dordogne to Lozére. A third volume, devoted to the departments, 
Maine-et-Loire to Savoie (Haute) is scheduled for 1951. Two more volumes and a 
general index of persons and places are planned to complete the work for 1901-1940, 
Robert de Lasteyrie du Saillant began the Bibliographie générale with four volumes 
covering a period from the beginning through 1885 (Paris, 1888-1904). Volumes V 
and VI, for the period 1886-1900, appeared between 1911 and 1918. Three volumes 
composed of annual supplements for the period 1901-1910 were issued from 1906 to 
1914. If circumstances permit, an index is also to be prepared for the six volumes 
from the beginning through 1900. James B. Cups, Library of Congress 


FRANCE AND THE SAAR, 1680-1948. By Laing Gray Cowan. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 561.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, 
pp. 247, $3.50.) This well-planned and in the main well-executed monograph, though 
entitled France and the Saar, 1680-1948, covers the history of the Saar from the fifth 
century to the present day. The author has wisely divided the space at his command 
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almost equally between the time prior to 1918 and the period since that date. For 
the earlier portion the author has drawn his data in large measure from the numerous 
French and German controversial studies dealing with the conflicting claims of France 
and Germany to the regions long in dispute between them. Such studies quite com- 
monly contain numerous and lengthy quotations from original sources. By judicious 
use of that kind of material the author has lightened his own labor and has provided 
his readers with a generally well-balanced account, despite a number of errors, chiefly 
for the period of the French Revolution. The second part tells in considerable detail 
how the Saar articles of the Treaty of Versailles were formulated and how the inter- 
national regime which they brought into existence operated down to the return of 
the Saar to Germany in 1935. Here, in the opinion of the reviewer, lies the chief short- 
coming of the book. Interested primarily in the history of the people who have lived 
in the Saar, the author has failed to bring out adequately the significance of the Saar 
experiment in international control over a much disputed area. That experiment, the 
reviewer thinks, was a remarkable success, As an example of what can be done by 
an international agency in handling a thorny problem it ought to be made better 
known. The final chapter, dealing with the manner in which almost complete French 
control over the economic life of the Saar has been brought about since 1945, is one 
of the best features of the book. Frank Maroy ANDERSON, Dartmouth College 
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Général J. Revot. Le Connétable de Bourbon, traître ou rebelle? Rev. de défense nationale, 
Feb., 1951. 

AsranaM C, KELLER. The Idea of Progress in Rabelais. PMLA, Mar., 1951. 

A. ViarrE. La littérature française d’Amérique au xvule, et au xvie. siècle. Rev. de litt, com- 
parée, Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

Perre RznARrD. Les charpentiers de “La Grande Cognée”: les statuts parisiens de 1649 et de 
1785. Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1950. 

Jean-Prerre RicHarD. Le grand siècle et ses héros. Annales, Oct-Dec., 1950. 

Rotanp Mousnizr. L'évolution des finances publiques en France et en Angleterre pendant les 
guerres de la Ligue d’Augsbourg et de la Succession d’Espagne. Rev, hist, Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

Prerre Gaxortre. L’histoire—autour de Voltaire, La Revue, Feb. 15, 1951. 

Davm T, Porrincrr. Protection of Literary Property in France during the Ancien Régime. 
Romanic Rev., Apr., 1951. 

PuiLipPE Sacnac. La crise de l’économie française à la fin de l’ancien régime et au début de la 
Révolution. Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1950. 

Howarp C. Rick, yr. Jefferson in Europe a Century and a Half Later. Princeton Univ. Lib. 
Chron., Autumn, 1950. 

Bearrice HysLop. Etat présent des études et directions de recherches sur l'histoire de la Révolu- 
tion. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

E. Campasnac. La bibliothèque de Danton. Ibid. 

J. GopecHor. Dejoly et les gens de couleur libres. Jbid. 

Général HerLaurT. Carnot et les compagnies de cannoniers des sections de Paris au 9 Thermidor. 
Ibid, 

Mıicnere Monaco. Siéyès e la formazione della sua personalità politica. Neova riv, stor., May~ 
Aug., 1950. 

Mason Wane. Quebec and the French Revolution of 1789: The Missions of Henri Mezière. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec., 1950. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. La Révolution et PEmpire [bibliographical article], Rev. Aist., Jan-Mar., 
1951. 

Assi J. BoussouLADE. Le presbytérianisme dans les conciles de 1797 et de 1801. Annales, 
Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

Louis Foucuer. Sur la première traduction française de la “Critique de la raison pure.” Rev. 
philos., Jan.—Mar., 1951. 
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Irene Fozzarp. The Government and the Press in France, 1822-27. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Jean BeLin-MiLLERON. L'idée de révolution d’après les pétitions inédites de 1848, Rev. d'hist. éc. 
et soc., NO. 3, 1950. 

Leo GErsHoY. Three French Historians and the Revolution of 1848 [Lamartine, Blanc, and 
Michelet]. Jour. Hist. Ideas. Jan., 1951. : 

HeLmurT HirscH. Marx sous l'oeil de la police parisienne. Rev. socialiste, Dec., 1950. 

Rosert ScHNERB. Marx contre Proudhon. Annales, Oct.—Dec., 1950. 

W. E. Mosse. The Negotiaticns for a Franco-Russian Convention, November, 1856. Cambridge 
Hist. Jour., X, no, 1, 1950. 

Maurice Dommancet. Les 3roupes blanquistes de la fin du Second Empire. Rev. socialiste, 
Feb., 1951. 

PauL Econ HÚBINGER. Die Anfänge der französischen Rheinpolitik als historisches Problem. 
Hist. Zeitschr., Jan., 1951. 

Grorce EnGAr-BoNNET. Férdinand de Lesseps. La Revue, Jan. 12, 1951. 

Roserr F. Byrnes, Marpon et Flammarion, Contribution à Phistoire de l'édition. Rev. des 
sciences humaines, no. 59, 1950. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. Louis Veuillot. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1951. 

AÁDRIEN Dauserre. Léon XIII et le Ralliemont. Rev. de Paris, Apr., 1951. 

Boris MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH. Réflexions sur la Troisième. Rev. polit. et parl., Mar., 1951. 

1d. La République parlementaire dans la pensée politique de Léon Blum. Rev. socialiste, Jan., 
1951. 

ANDRÉ Sauvaczor. La déclaration de guerre (1939). Rev. de défense nationale, Jan., Feb., 1951. 

Lt. Colonel RocÉ. Les aviations allemande, française et anglaise du 10 mai au 25 juin, 1940. 
Ibid., Feb., 1951. 

Pierre Baryor. Le rôle de la marine française dans la défense du front du Rhin. Ibid., Jan., 
1951. 

Jean CHARDONNET. La frontére française du Nerd. Ibid., Jan., 1951. 

J. Krerrmann. Le crédit foncier de France et les nouveaux modes d'investissement dans la con- 
struction. Rev. de sci. et d2 légis. financières, Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

M. A. Kriz. Credit Control in France. Am. Ec. Rev., Mar., 1951. 

Pierre RimberT. L'évolution des prix et des salaires dans ja région parisienne de 1947 à 1950. 
Rev. socialiste, Mar., 1951. 

Léon BLum, Pourquoi la France avait-elle besoin de l'aide americaine? Ibid., Jan, 1951. 

Cartes BoYAUux. Le problème du chemin de fer. Rev. polit. et parl., Feb., 1951. 

MarceL PLAISANT. L'action du Parlement sur la politique extérieure. Ibid. 

Pierre Bernus, La France et la défense de P'Occicent, La Revue, Feb. 1, 1951. 

H. Krier. Le financement da réarmement dans une économie de reconstruction, Rev, de sci. et 
de légis. financières, Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

Colonel AcHarp-James. Défemse de l’Europe. Rev. de défense nationale, Mar., 1951. 

Kart Raucu. Zusammenarb2it mit dem literarischen Frankreich. Deutsche Rundschau, Jan., 
1951. 

Pierre Rimsert. La politiq1e financière du gouvernement: Manque de support économique. 
Rev. socialiste, Jan., 1951. 

Portrait de Paris: I. Jungs Romains. Paris à deux mille ans. II. Rocer Dion. Le Site et la Crois- 
sance de Paris. III. Entre Deswour. A travers le Paris de l'histoire, IV. PIERRE LAVEDAN, 
Paris et urbanisme, V. Francois Boucuer. Paris dans Part. VI. Louis Beybrs. Paris dans la 
musique. La Revue, Jan. 1, 15, Feb. 1, 15, Mar. z, 1951. 

Jacques FLEHAT, The Schuman Plan. Commonweal, Apr. 27, 1951. 

RoBErRT ScHuman, La France et Europe. Rev. de Paris, ADI., 1951. 

Jean-WiLLiam LAPIERRE. La neutralité française. Esprit, Mar., 1951. 

CHARLES-ÁNDRÉ JULIEN. Crisis and. Reform in French North Africa, For. Affairs, Apr., 1951. 

Leo Hamon. Pour une politique française en Yougoslavie. Rev. polit. et parl., Jan., 1951. 
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BRISOUT DE BARNEVILLE. Journal de guerre. Mai 1780-Octobre 1781. French Am. Rev., ‘Oct— 
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R. Cops. Une lettre inédite de Robespierre. Ann, hist. de la Révolution française, Jan-Mar., 1951. 

G, LEFEBVRE. Quelques lettres du Général Ledru des Essarts [Throws light on Robespierre]. 
Ibid. 

Comte pe Montrosrer. Un émigré à Londres (1792-94). Rev. de Paris, Dec., 1950, Jans 
Feb., 1951. 

JULES CLARÉTIE. Vingt-huit ans à la Comédie Francaise—Journal (1907-8). La Revue, Jan. 15, 
Feb. 1, 1951. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 
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P, J. Meertens. De Groot en Heinsius en hun Zeeuwse vrienden. Archief Vroegere en latere 
med. unl. in betr. t. Zeeland, 1949-50. 

L. AnrHeunts, De verbannen Conventieleden en koningsmoorders in België, Bijdr. Gesch. bijz. 
v. h. oudhertogdom Brabant, ser. 3, 1, 1950. 

DaLmarius van HEEL, O.F.M. Marnix van St. Aldegonde bestreden door de minderbroeder 

_ Willem van Spoelberch. Bijdr. Gesch. Minderbroeders, VI, 1950. 

H. Harvenserc. Benjamin Franklin in Nederland. Bijer. Gesch. Ned., V, no. 3-4, 1951. 

R. C, Herker. De Nederlandse bouwkunst in het begin van de negentiende ecuw. Bull. K, Ned. 
Oudheidk, Bond, Feb. 15, 1951. 

A. L: E, VERHEYDEN. Het herstel van het Spaans absolutisme te Kortryk (1580). Bull, Soc. 
d'hist. du protestantisme belge, Mar., 1950. 

D. D. Vorzorarr. La résistance en Hollande. Cahiers d'hist. de la guerre, Feb., 1950. 
J. CrazYBEckx. De Staten van Vlaanderen en de gewestelijke financiën in de xvn* eeuw, Het 
verzet tegen Alva's Tiende Penning. Hand. mij. gesch. oudhdk. Gent, IV, no. 2, 1949-50. 
A. AsPINALL. The Rupture of the Orange Marriage Negotiations, 1812: Corrigendum. History, 
Feb.-June, 1950. 

R. Boumans. De Oostenrijkse centralisatie-politiek en haar invloed op he: Antwerpse stadsbestuur. 
Jaarboek K. Oudhdk. Kring Antwerpen, XXII-XXIII, 1950. 

Erienne Sasser. De Engelse handel te Antwerpen onder Filips II en de concurrentie van Emden 
en Hamburg. Ibid. 

F, SMexens. De Antwerpse antwoorden op de Oostenrijkse ambachtsenquéte van 1784. Ibid, 

A, DÉ SMET. L’émigration belge aux Etats-Unis pendant le x1x* siècle jusqu’A Ja Guerre Civile. 
Ibid. 

J. Eocen van Terlan. Graf Ernst von Isenburg und sein Jahrhundert. Jahrbuch des kölnischen 
Geschichtsvereins, XXIV, 1950.' 

Z. W. SNELLER. Groen van Prinsterer en Fruin. Med. Kon. Ned. Akad: v. Wet. Ajd. Lettk., 

. n.r. XIL, no. 12, 1950. 

R. R. Posr. De roeping tot het kloosterleven in de 16% eeuw. Ibid., n.r. XII, no. 3, 1950. 

E. CoorNAErT. Anvers et le commerce parisien au xvi® siècle, Med. Kon. VI. Acad. Wet, Kl. 
Lett, XII, no. 2, 1950. 

A. J. J. van DE VELDE, De wetenschappen in België tussen 1814 en 1831. Ibid., XII, no. 5, 1950. 

W. F. Danxsaar. De kerkvisitatie in de Nederlandse Gereformeerde kerk in de 16% en 
17% eeuw. Ned. Archief Kerkgesch., XXXVII, no. 1, 1951. 

A. HaLLEMA. Wording en lotgevallen van het Protestantisme te Breda tot de komst van 30 Juni 
1568. Ibid, 

A. J. van De VEN. De kapittelarchieven in het Rijksarchief te Utrecht, Ned. Archievenblad, LV, 
No. 1, 1950-51. 3 

Enisaseta C. M. Prins. De handschriftenverzameling van ons genootschap. Ned. Leeuw, May, 
1950. 

Leo Prcarp. Het einde van het Vlaams nationalisme. Nieuw Vlaams Tiidschr., Feb., 1950. 

E. A. B. J. TEN BRINK. 12 April 1850. Eerste wettelyke regeling van het postwezen in het 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden. P. T. T.-bedrijfsbanden, Apr., 1950. 
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JosrpH PuiLipPE. Rubens et la peinture liégeoise du xvne siècle. Rev. belge d'archéol. et d’hist. 
de l'art, XIX, no. 1-2, 1950. 

M. PrquarD. Le Cardinal de Granvelle. amateur de tapisseries. Ibid., XIX, no. 3-4, 1950. 

GUSTAVE CHARLIER. Balzac et le Belg-que. Rev. gén. belge, Jan., 1951. 

Francis Hermans. Le Cardinal Mercier après vingt-cinq ans. Ibid. 

ALPHONSE SPRUNCK. Lendemains de la révolution brabanconne. Ibid. 

GUILLAUME HuYBREcHTS. England-Sp.el 1942-1943. 2bid., Feb., 1951. 

H. Carton DE WiarT. Souvenir du Roi Albert. Ibid., Mar., 1951. 

R. van OVERSTRATEN. La conférence d Ypres en mai 1940. Ibid. 

A. Simon. Aux origines d= nctre histoire contemporaine: Le cardinal Sterckx (1792-1867). 
Rev. nouv., Mar. 15, 1951. 

1, H. van Erce. Theorie en praktijk in het gildewezen. Het Amsterdamse korenlichtersgilde. 
Tijdschr. voor geschiedemts, LEI, nd. 1-2, 1950. 

A. Harrema, Financiële perikelen in een Friese stad tijdens de Republiek. Ibid. 

E, van Raatre. De Ministerraad onder Lodewijk Napoleon in 1807. Ibid. 

J. Demey. De “mislukte” aanpassingen van de nieuwe draperie, de saainijverheid en de lichte 
draperie te Ieper (van de 16% eeuw tot de Franse Revolutie). Ibid., LXIII, no. 3, 1950. 

Verslag van het zesde congres van Nederlandse historici (23 April 1949). Ibid. 

Jonn GiLisseN. Les phases de la codiZication et de l'homologation des coutumes dans les XVII 
provinces des Pays-Bas. Tijdschr. rechtsgesch., XVIII, no. 1, 1950. 

N. van MEETEREN. Grondwaterpeil en watervoorziening op Curacao, voorheen en thans. West- 
Indische Gids, Oct., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 
Léon E. Harxın. Un pouillé du conzile de Tongres en 1700. Acad. Roy. Belg., Bull. Comm. 
Roy. d'Hist., CXV, no. 2, 1950. 
J. G. van DiLLEN. Memorie betreffende de kolonie Suriname. Economisch-Histotisch Jaarboek, 
XXIV, 1950. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar ]. Falnes? 


COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Ralph Hewins, 
British Correspondent in Scandinavia. (Minneapolis, T. S. Denison, 1950, pp. 279, 
$3.00.) Folke Bernadotte here comes to life as the leader and personification of 
Swedish wartime and postwar humanitarianism. The approach is deeply sympathetic, 
yet the judgments are fair. Hewins portrays Bernadotte as “an ordinary man who 
made good,” who grew steadily in self-confidence, vision, and usefulness. This nephew 
of the king began to discover himself only after his marriage with Estelle Manville 
and as leader of the Eoy Scouts. He developed his talents as director of the Swedish 
section of the New York World’s Fair, and he stepped onto the greater stage when 
war brought to his reutral coxntry a special sense of moral responsibility and a 
special opportunity. His first great work was the exchange of prisoners in 1943, 
which led two years leter 20 his “opening the gates of hell on earth” for some 40,000 
prisoners suffering the horrors of the Nazi concentration camps. Through Schellenberg 
and Himmler he became a “pivot of the peace,” and helped to save Denmark and 
Norway from becoming last-ditch battlegrounds. It was this noble spirit, leader by . 
then of the Red Cross and meciator of the United Nations in Palestine, himself the 
savior of some 10,000 Jewish lives, who was cut down by the Stern Gang terrorists 
in Jerusalem on September 17, 1948. The style of the book is vigorous and the story 
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is fascinating. The sincere emotion of the author may be excused, but not his inac- 
curacies. The items in central focus are for the most part dependable, but back- 
ground material is often mishandled. The book is replete with petty errors of spelling 
and inadequate proofreading, with mistakes in dates and names (e.g, Hitler for 
Himmler, p. 132). The author is a British journalist who, oddly for such a man, has 
learned neither to polish his writing nor to verify his sources. It is peculiar that this 
United States-published work retains the anglicisms of “labour,” “spiv,” etc. Illustra- 
tions are numerous, but the bibliography is insignificant, and there is no index. It is 
a worth-while and an interesting book, but it is pathetic that it did not receive that 
extra attention which would have made it a truly good book. The services of a first- 
class editor could have doubled its value. 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr, Northwestern University 
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Finn Ericxsen. Norsk historisk bibliografi 1941-1944 [nos. 5558-6416]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 4, 1950. ` 
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JØRGEN ANDERSEN, Jyderne i Kent. Ibid., no. 6, 1950. 

R. L. S. Bruce-Mirrorp. The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial. Scientific American, Apr., 1951. 

Id. The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial. dm. Scand. Rev., no. 1, 1951. 

AsGAUT STEINNES. Alvheim [in the saga literature]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 4, 1950. 

ApoLF Scniicx. [Review article on Gerhard Hafström, Ledung och marklandsindelning 
(Uppsala, 1949)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1950. 

Joman Scuremner. Hipvdingmgte og riksråd i Norge. II. Forfatningskampen fra 1260-árene til 
1299. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 4, 1950. ` 

HyaLmar R. Horanp. The Origin of the Kensington Inscription. Scand. Stud., no. 1, 1951. 

Orav AuLBäcK. Katarina av Vadstena. Finsk Tids., Feb., 1951. 

ALLAN Monuin, Unionsavtalet under Drottning Margareta. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1950. 

Curr RonTLiEB. Olavus Petris statsrättsliga idéer, Statsvet. Tids., no. 5, 1950. 

Ex F. Hecxscuer. Multilateralism, Baltic Trade, and the Mercantilists. Ec. History Rev., no. 2, 
1950. 

W. R. Mzap. Thomas Dunn och Johan Spieker: två engelsk-finländska köpmän från 1700-talet. 
Finsk Tids., no. 1, 1951. 

Huco E, Prepine. Befolkning och näringar i Sverige och Finland under 1700-talet. Ekon. Tids., 
NO. 3, 1950. 

GUNNAR OLANDER. Hemmansklyvningen i Värmland vid mitten av 1703-talet. Ibid., no. 1, 1950. 

BERTIL Boirmus. Frihetstiden och Gustavianska tiden i ny belysning [review article on Eli F. 
Heckscher, Sveriges historia frán Gustav Vasa, Part II, 1-2, Det moderna Sveriges grund- 
läggning 1720-1815 (Stockholm, 1949)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4: 1950. 

KarL-GusTAF HILDEBRAND. Latinamerika, Sverige och skeppshandeln 1825. Ibid. 

W. R. Meap. The Conquest of Finland [British Crimean War operations]. Norseman, no. 1, 
1951. 

Ermar OsrvebrT. Den politiske liberalisme i Norge inntil 1870. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1950. 

Err F. HecxscHEr. Om svenska företag och deras historiska behandling. lbid. 

Kurr RYpÉ. Ekonomi och politik: konjunkturer och allmänna val till Riksdagens andra kammare 
i Sverige 1896-1948. Statsvet. Tids., no. 4, 1950. 

L. A. PuwriLa. Svenska språkets ställning i Finland med beaktande specielt av våra nordiska 
förbindelser. Nord. Tids., no, 6, 1950. 

Uno Wers. Richard von Kühlmanns Stockholmsminnen. Ibid., nos. 4-5, 1950. 

Sverre Harrmann. Invasjonens bakgrunn og Scharffenbergs bok. Samtiden, no. 2, 1951. 

ArcmiBaLD DoucLas. Mannerheim. Sv. Tids., no. 2, 1951. 

INGE APPELBERG. Finland 1948 och 1949. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1950. 

Jacos MARTIN. Rigsdagen i søgelyset [1950]. Gads Dan. Mag., Jan, 1951. 
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Ernst Posner? 


BISMARCK AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Erich Eyck. (London, George Allen 
and Unwin; New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. x, 327, $3.75.) This book is based on 
a series of lectures delivered in the Hall of Balliol College at the invitation of the 
history faculty of Oxford University. It is a skillful summary of the author’s three- 
volume Bismarck: Leben und Werk, which was published in Switzerland during the 
war (see Am, Hist. Ree., XLIX [1944], 713-14, LI [1946], 501-502). What was said 
of the larger work is substantially true of the condensed version. It is based on wide 
reading of the Bismarck studies of the past decades and of many of the published 
documents. The point of view is that of a German liberal, an admirer of Bismarck’s 
courage and skill and of the kleíndeutsch solution of the problem of German unity. 
The author's comment: are usually sensible and frequently penetrating. Bismarck's 
faults, his sensitiveness <o criticism, his tendency to see in it motives of person rather 
than of principle, the increasing influence of personal motives on his own policies, 
stand out more sharply in the present book than in the fuller and more balanced 
original, Lawrence D. SreEFEL, University of Minnesota 
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Emi Scurecne. Tyska Ordzns arkiv, dess nuvarande öde och dess öppnande för vetenskaplig 
forskning. Hist. Tids. (Sw ), no. 3, 1950. 

Wikram M. LANDEEN. Gabriel Biel and the Brethren of the Common Life in Germany. Church 
Hist., Mar., 1951. 

ErLanp HALTNER. The Anabaptist Conception of the Church. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan., 1951. 

Hemz BLumm. Das Diesseits in Luthers “Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen.” Monatshefte, 
Feb., 1951. : 

Kart Horman, Das pfálzische Amt Boxberg zur Zeit des Bauernaufstandes 1525. Zeitscar. f- 
Gesch. d. Oberrheins, 1946. 

SIGMUND Beate, The Worlc of Charitas Pirkheimer. Jour, Religion, Mar., 1951. 

KarL Beer. Philippine Welser als Freundin der Heilkunst. Gesnerus, no. 1-2, 1950. 

Werner Hantwec, Griechisches, rómisches und byzantinisches Erbe in den hinterlassenen 
Schriften des Markgrafen Georg Friedrich von Baden. Zeitschr, f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, 
No. I, 1950. 

Kari Frreprich Werner. Die wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse der Grafschaft Hauenstein zwischen 
den Burgunderkriegen und den Salpeteraufstinden. Ibid. 

WERNER Spiess. Der Stand der Geschlechter und der Stand der Weissen Ringe, cine Studie zum 
Patriziat im Braunschweig des 16. und 17, Jahrhunderts. Braunschweig. Jahrb., 1949. 

WoLFGANG Zorn. Schwäbische Wirtschaft gestern und heute. Schwab. Blätter, Jan., 1951. 

GerHarD Piccard. Die ma-kgrifliche Papiermúhle in Niefern und die papierwirtschaftlichen 
Verhältnisse in Baden-Durlach im 18. Jahrhundert. Zeitschr, f. Gesch, d. Oberrheins, no. 1, 
1950. 

GERDA Franziska KIRCHER. Neue Forschungen zur Porträt- und Sammlungsgeschichte der 
Zahringer. Ibid., 1949. 

K. O. Miiurer. Oberschwaben im Jahrhundert des Friedens. Sehwäb, Heimat, 1950, 

Tuomas ELLWEIN und W. Eriicxmann., Friedrich der Grosse im Spiegel der Nachwelt. Zeitschr. 
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STEPHAN Sxatwert. Das Problem von Recht und Macht und das historiographische Bild 
Friedrichs des Grossen. Geschichte in Wissensch. u. Unterricht, no. 2, 1951. 

ELIsABETH BLocHMannN. Sctiller und die Empfindsamkeit, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr, f. Litera- 
turwiss. u. Geistesgesch., 10. 4, 1950. 
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Watrer Remm. Alexander von der Marwitz. Ibid. 

Jonn Hennic. A Note on Goethe and Charles Gore. Monatshefte, Jar., 1951. 

Rosert Pick. Ferdinand von Saar—Poet of a Declining Age. German Life and Letters, Jan. 
1951. 

Raren Tymms. Cultural Affinities between Berlin and Vienna in the “Vormárz.” Ibid, Apr. 
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OswaLo DAMMAN. Richard Roepell und die Deutsche Zeitung, mit einem ungedruckten Brief 
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Gorvon A. Crate. Portrait of a Political General: Edwin von Manteuffel and the Constitutional 
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Massimo Macistrati. Salisburgo 1939. Riv. studi pol. internaz., Oct, 1949. 

Rocé, Les aviations allemande, française et anglaise du 10 mai au 25 juni 1940. Rev. de défense 
nationale, Feb., 1951. 

" Hans RorHrELs, International Aspects of the German Opposition to Hitler. Measure, Spring, 
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WERNER MÚNCHHEIMER. Die Verfassungs- und Verwaltungsreformpline der deutschen Opposi- 
tion gegen Hitler zum 20. Juli 1944. Enropa-Archiv, no. 14, 1950. 

Kart Joseen Parrscu. Stauffenberg, das Bild des Täters. Ibid. 

A. E. Zucker. The Literary Work of Albrecht Haushofer. Mod. Lang. Quar., Dec., 1950. 

H. R. Trevor-RopEr. Is Hitler Really Dead? Commentary, Feb., 1951. 

WoLrGaNG MomMmsÉN. Deutsche Archivalien im Ausland: 1. Auswärtiges Amt, Archivar, Feb., 
1951. 

Warrer Huparscu, Zur deutschen militirischen Memoirenliteratuz des zweiten Weltkrieges 
[review article]. Hist. Zeitschr., Mar., 1951. 

Hans-GÚNTER SERAPHIM, Quellen zur Erforschung der Geschichte des Dritten Reiches. Europa- 
Archiv, no. 10, 1950. 

Id. Die Dokumentenedition der amtlichen deutschen Ausgabe des Verfahrens gegen die 
Hauptkriegsverbrecher. Ibid., no. 17, 1950. 

GERHARD WEINBERG. Critical Note on the Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1951. 

Frirz K. Ricnrer. Zu Hans Grimms Erzbischofschrift. German Life and Letters, Apr., 1951. 

Joser Kunz. The Status of Occupied Germany under International Law: A Legal Dilemma. 
Western Pol. Quar., Dec., 1950. 

H. R. KëLz. The Soviet Zone of Germany: A Study of Developments and Policies. Internat. 
Affairs, Apr., 1951. 

Berrranp Nocaro. La réforme monétaire de 1948 dans P'Allemagne occidentale. Rev, d’écon. 
pol., Sept., 1950. 

Orro KircHHEmer. The Composition of the German Bundestag, 1950. Western Pol, Quar., 
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Frieprich KLEIN, Bonner Grundgesetz und Rechtsstaat. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswiss., no. 3, 
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ALEXANDRE SPITZMÜLLER. L'automne 1918 en Autriche-Hongrie. I. Les dernières tentatives pour 
sauver la monarchie austro-hongroise. II. Du manifeste impérial à la chute de l'empire. Rev. 
hist., Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

Victor S. Mamatey. The Jnited States and the Dissolution of Austria-Hungary. Jour. Central 
Eur. Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

H. LeLarur. La première offensive évangélique à Genève, 1532-1533. Bull, Soc. d'híst. et 
d'archéol. de Genéve, 1948. 
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DOCUMENTS 
REGINALD S. PHELPS. Aus cen Groener-Dokumenten. VII. Deutsche Rundsch., Jan., 1951. 
Neue Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des Teschener Friedens. Zeitschr. Rel. u. Geistesgesch., 
1949-50. 
Lero Jusr. Görres Bruch mi: Preussen. Jahrb. f. d. Bistum Mainz, 1949. 
GEorGE FiscHzr, Vlasov and Hitler. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1951. 
Lagebesprechuag im Hauptquartier Hitlers vom 1. Februar 1943. Stenographische Nachschrift. 
Eingeleitet von Felix Gilkert. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1950. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro! 


IL RISORGIMENTO IN SICILIA. By Rosario Romeo. [Istituto italiano per gli studi 
storici in Napoli.] (Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1950, pp. 406.) On February 16, 1947, 
the Istituto italiano per gli studi storici was opened in Naples with an inspiring 
address, “Il concetto moderno della storia,” by Senator Croce, the chief founder and 
president. The preamblz to the constitution of the institute criticizes the narrow train- 
ing of the historian if there is neglect of the relationship of “history with philosophy, 
logic, ethics, law, politics, and religion, which define and demonstrate those ideals 
and values that the historian must understand and use in writing.” There are other 
statements in the const tution which reflect the convictions and standards of Senator 
Croce regarding historiography. Under such guidance Dr. Romeo has completed 
his book. His was no easy task inasmuch as the Risorgimento in Sicily was not marked 
by exalted cultural valves and did not develop with splendor and grandeur. Prior to 
1780 the intellectuals in Sicily were isolated, lacked fervor for reform, and made no 
attempt to struggle against the feudal system. Caracciolo was, consequently, almost 
alone in his attack on feudalism during his regency from 1781 to 1786. Only after 
1785 were there antifeudal notes among the intellectuals and some relation with 
European thought. In contrast the eighteenth century philosophers elsewhere had a 
great deal more influence. When feudalism was gone, the rising middle class was 
inclined to affiliate with the nobility. That meant a less liberal attitude than in the 
middle class of northera Italy. Instead of developing a new progressive program the 
Sicilian middle class showed timidity and immaturity. The years prior to 1848 were, 
moreover, dominated by the desire to be free from Neapolitan rule. After 1848 
provincialism was brok=n and replaced with the idea of unification or nationalism. 
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In spite of the fact that the Risorgimento in Sicily was “little history,” a dwarf along- 
side the well-known Risorgimento, Dr. Romeo demonstrates the combination of 
diligence and zeal needed in narrating and objectively interpreting thoughts and 
actions. He mentions problems left unsolved in 1860 without elaborating upon them, 
because they fall outside the scope of his study. He refers to the postwar attempt to 
establish autonomy but characterizes its insuccess as demonstrating the union of the 
best of Sicilian thought with Italian. Appendixes of fifty-one pages amplify the long 
chapter about social and economic conditions. Many passages, such as the biographical 
sketch of Caracciolo in seven lines and a half, and the evaluation of Francesco Ferrara’s 
economic studies, are most effective. There are frequent short summaries and con- 
clusions within each chapter. The relation of the chapters is generally shown by the 
last sentences of each preceding chapter. Then there is a final conclusion which is 
brilliantly written. Mary Lucie Saar, University of Illinois 
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ARMANDO Looring. Gli Archivi di Stato e “Opera omnia” di Giuseppe Mazzini: Osservazioni e 
proposte. Ibid. 

Fausro Fonzi. Per una storia del movimento cattolico italiano (1861-1919). Ibid. 

FLora Furati. L'abate Curci precursore della Conciliazione [cont.]. Nuova riv. stor., July- 
Dec., 1950. 

Luier SALVATORELLI, Giolitti. Riv. stor. ital., Dec., 1950. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Economic Conditions in Italy, 1919-1922. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1951. 

Gunnar D. KumLien. From Italy: No Port in the Storm. Commonweal, Feb. 16, 1951. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson* 


RUSSIA AND WESTERN MAN. By Walter Schubart, Translated by Amethé von 
Zeppelin. (New York, Frederick Ungar, 1950, pp. x, 300, $3.75.) Only a wide interest 
in Russia—and in the apocalyptic—in recent times accounts for the translation into 
nine languages of this philosophico-historical treatise which originally appeared in 
German in 1938. The author, a professor of philosophy and sociology in Riga before 
the war, a Protestant Baltic German by origin, became a convert to the Russian 
Orthodox Church and married a Russian. Every page of this book, full of contempt 
of the West and admiration for Russia, points to his infatuation with the nineteenth 
century Slavophile literature, out of which came both his conversion and this book, 
For Professor Schubart the Russian and the western European (excepting the 
Spaniard) are poles apart. During the Renaissance and the Reformation the latter 
deserted the ideal of spiritual and “harmonious” man of the “Gothic Age” and has 
lived since in the “Promethean Age,” characterized by “irreligion and the desire for 
material achievement.” The Prussian, “cold, sober and devoid of imagination, . . . 
calculating and only interested in politics, business and war ... together with the 
Anglo-Saxon, now became the representative of [this] era.” “In contrast to Prome- 
thean man, the Russian [the messianic type] is possessed of Christian virtues as 
permanent elements in his national heritage. It is indeed no exaggeration to speak 
of the innate Christianity of the Russian—and even of the Slav—soul. The Russians 
were Christians before they believed in Christianity.” The West was imperialistic and 
rapacious. Russia, on the other hand, “did not crave to enrich herself by conquest— 
she only desired to redeem the Western world.” Promethean (Western) civilization, 
Schubart gleefully proclaims, is on the brink of its inevitable—and welcome—down- 
fall. The Russian, emerging “purified” out of Balshevism—merely a passing, “western. 
izing” phase in his history—will usher in the “Millennial Age—the era of John the 
Evangelist.” “The great event which is being prepared in the womb of Time is the 
rise of the Slavs—in particular the Russians—to become the power that will deter- 
mine the culture of the future. . . . The Millennium will be the era of the Slavs.” 

ZYGMUNT J. GastorowsK1, Madison, Wisconsin 


STALIN AND THE POLES: AN INDICTMENT OF THE SOVIET LEADERS. 
By Bronislaw Kusnierz, Minister of Justice in the Government of General Bor- 
Komorowski. With a Foreword by His Excellency August Zaleski. (London, Hollis 
and Carter, 1949, pp. Xx, 317, 16s.) This is an official indictment of the Soviet gov- 
ernment by the Polish government in exile. lt has been presented on behalf of that 
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government by Dr. Bronislaw Kusnierz, minister of justice from 1944 to 1949, With 
a preface by August Zaleski, the successor of the wartime president of Poland, the 
late Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz. The indictment is patterned on that drawn by the 
Four Powers against the Nazi leaders at the conclusion of the Second World War. 
Tt falls under two main heads: “Crimes against Peace” and.""War Crimes and Crimes 
against Humanity.” In the first category are listed diplomatic and military actions 
of the Soviet leaders resulting in the seizure of eastern Poland and the imposition of 
a puppet government on the remaining part of Poland, which proceeded—under the 
Kremlin direction—to communize the unwilling, unfortunate people. The second 
category of charges is much the more formidable. Overwhelmingly strong evidence 
is offered to show that the Soviet leaders did not shrink from any crime, however 
abhorrent, to attain their sinister designs. The description of terrible treatment in- 
flicted on human beings (for the most part not charged with any crime, even in the 
Soviet code) by the Soviet regime presents a gruesome picture. One instance of this 
is provided by mass deportation of the population of eastern Poland to Asiatic Russia 
in the period 1939-1941 under the most inhuman conditions of transportation; another 
by the mass execution of Polish prisoners of war in the Katyn Forest, The story of 
that dreadful crime is here fully unfolded. The steps taken by the Russians to destroy 
the Polish underground movement which culminated in the arrest of the under- 
ground leaders by enticing them to a conference is traced in some detail. 
ZxGMUNT J. Gasiorowskt, Madison, Wisconsin 


CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION: A STUDY OF SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS. 
By Aitchen K. Wu, Formerly Chinese Consul-General at Vladivostok; Professor of 
International Relations at Yenching University and West China Union University. 
(New York, John Day, 1950, pp. xvi, 434, $6.00.) The title of this volume is mislead- 
ing as at least one third of the text deals with pre-Soviet Russo-Chinese relations. It is 
an undertaking ambitious in scope and is not without the virtues and faults of such 
a work. Thus in tracing Russian eastward expansion to 1917 the author commits 
many serious errors. To base a good portion of chapter 1v (Russian expansion to the 
Amur) on such long-superseded works as Ravenstein’s Russia on the Amur (1861) is 
not good historical scholarship in 1950. In dealing with the early history of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the author uses the essentially important work of B. A. 
Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurit (1928), but in general the conclusions of this 
scholarly work are ignored and greater reliance placed on the now discredited 
Witte Memoirs. Apparently the author is not proficient in Russian, for even Witte’s 
Memoirs are used in the one-volume English and not in the three-volume Russian 
edition. Valuable documentary material in Russian to be found in several issues of 
Krasnyi Arkhiv, and the second series of the Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya v epokhu 
imperializma is not used at all. By contrast, the two chapters dealing with Sinkiang 
are of the greatest value, being based largely on excellent Chinese sources. The 
author’s presence there in diplomatic capacity during the turbulent period of the 
early 1930’s lends increased value and authenticity to his version. Of considerable 
interest, though less reliable, are his references to personal interviews with Chinese 
statesmen after 1939. Except in the Sinkiang chapters, Chinese sources are used only 
occasionally. There is an excellent appendix of some seventy-five pages of key docu- 
ments on Sino-Soviet relations covering the period 1924-2950. If only for this, the 
Sinkiang chapters, and the occasional presentation of Chinese views based on Chinese 
sources, the work is of value. But many chapters have to be read cautiously. 

Anprew A. Matozemorr, University of California, Berkeley 
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Near Eastern History 


Sidney Glazer? 
` THE ARABS IN HISTORY. By Bernard Lewis, Professor of the History of the Near 
and Middle East, University of London. [Hutchinson’s University Library, No. 40.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 196, text $1.60, trade $2.00.) This useful 
little work is well worth the attention of serious students of the Near East. It incor- 
porates the results of much recent research, it is well written (the introduction on 
“What Is an Arab?” is superbly done), it pays more than perfunctory attention to 
economic and social factors, and here and there contains brilliant insights. Never- 
theless, it is somewhat disappointing, not because of its content or manner of presenta- 
tion but because the author has not fulfilled his own purpose. Professor Lewis states 
in the preface that he set out to write not a history of the Arabs but an essay in 
interpretation of that history. Unfortunately, while there are occasional passages of 
summary and synthesis, the book is essentially a straightforward presentation of dates 
and events plus commentary. Even for background the amount of ‘political and mili- 
tary data seems excessive. It is somewhat surprising to note that none of the ideas of 
Toynbee’s Study of History—many of wkose most brilliant chapters deal with the 
Islamic Near East—is referred to, if only by way of refutation, nor is the book itself 
included in the outline bibliography. The author, who is professor of Near Eastern 
history in the University of London, followed the traditional historians of the Arabs 
in devoting practically all his attention to the rise and climax of their civilization 
and disposing of the equally instructive reasons for their decline and incipient renewal 
in two chapters that are too general to be readily grasped or useful. In a small book 
like this that covers such a vast period of history it is obvious that much has to be 
omitted. Nevertheless, it would seem that some place should have been found for a 
description of one of the most dominant influences on the Arabs, i.e. the religion of 
Islam—its main tenets, distinguishing features, psychology, etc. We would also like 
to think that in a book on the Arabs published in 1950 there should have been more 
than a one-sentence reference to what is surely the most exciting and significant event 
in the lives of most Arabs (and many other peoples) today—the explosive emergence 
of the state of Israel in 1948. Communism, neither as a word nor a potentiality, is 
mentioned even once. Even a careful study of The Arabs in History is not likely to 
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furnish the average reader with sufficient clues as to the role the Arabs are likely to 
play in Near Eastern history. We are all vitally interested to learn whether this role 
in a world either at peace or at war will be an active or passive one. An analysis of 
the past and present as a basis of prognosis for the future is something which the 
layman cannot do for himself. At the present time when the humanities are in a 
struggle for their very existence—largely because for so long there has been a virtually 
studied disregard for the “practical” interests of the people—it is a pity that Professor 
Lewis, who is sincerely interested in the modern East, failed to break away from the 
conventional pattern to write the book on the Arabs that he is so well qualified to 
write by virtue of his extensive knowledge, travels in the area, and objectivity. 
* S.G. 


CONVERSION AND THE POLL TAX IN EARLY ISLAM. By Daniel C. Dennett, Jr. 
[Harvard Historical Monographs, No. XXII.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1950, pp. xi, 136, $2.50.) The year in which the American Oriental Society held its 
annual meetings in Boston as the guest of Harvard University was the year Mr. 
Dennett, who had been studying at Harvard under Professor William Thomson, in- 
troduced to fellow Orientalists the substance of the thesis which he develops in this 
book. In a fifteen-minute paper he outlined certain conclusions to which he had been 
led by his studies of the Omayyad period of Islamic history and suggested that some 
radical changes were necessary in our interpretation of the problem of taxation in the 
early Islamic Empire. This little book sets forth his position in more detail. It has 
been long in appearing, for Mr. Dennett was killed in a plane crash while on official 
duty for his country, and the book is now issued with a preliminary statement, and a 
brief account of his life, by his teacher, Professor Thomson. The great problem in this 
area arises from the fact that the Arab outburst in the years immediately succeeding 
the death of Mohammed brought them suddenly and quite unexpectedly into the 
position of being masters over great territories in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
lands beyond. The rulers were Arabs from the deserts and the few small towns of 
a relatively backward country, with little or no experience of the governmental 
machinery necessary for ruling these lands of more advanced civilization. It was thus 
inevitable that they should take over the systems of their predecessors, whether 
Byzantine or Sassanian. But it was equally inevitable that those systems would have 
to be modified at various points to accord with basic teachings of the new religion 
or to serve the dominant interests of the new masters. Naturally one fundamental 
problem was that of taxation. Mohammed had been forced to establish certain rules 
which would ensure financial support for the theocratié state he had set up at Medina. 
The situation in a widely expanding empire was very different, but as these rules of 
the Prophet had been set forth in oracular form as of divine authority they were 
considered to be of permanent and universal validity, and hed to be applied to the 
whole Islamic Empire, even if fictions had to be devised to make them applicable. 
The older studies of this problem had tended to assume that a uniform system had 
been applied to the whole expanding empire, but this assumption introduced con- 
siderable confusion into the interpretation of the early accounts we have of the taxa- 
tion. Mr. Dennett’s fresh examination makes it clear that in the early period the taxa- 
tion system developed differently in each of the great areas, the Sawad, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Khorasan. Though neither his criticisms of the work of Wellhausen, 
Caetani, Becker, and others, nor his own interpretations of the data, are always as 
cogent as he thinks, his re-examination of the material is extremely suggestive and 
makes it clear that a great deal of spadework will have to be done before we have a 
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clear picture ož how the olcer governmental procedures were progressively adapted 
to function smoothly within the Islamic framework. It is a pity that a map and a 
glossary could not have beea included for the sake of the many students who will 
be interested in such a studs but who do not have any special knowledge of early 
Islam. ARTHUR JEFFERY, Columbia University 


MEMOIRS OF KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN. (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950, pp. 278, $3.75) Judged by scholarly standards this rendition of King 
Abdullah’s Mudhakkarat into English is not satisfactory. The editor, Philip P. Graves 
of The Times, besides supp ying numercus footnotes and interpolating explanatory 
passages in the text (p. 24), attached to the chapters long’ notes—some four or five 
pages—which at times are not easy to distinguish from the text itself. The translator, 
G. Khuri of Haifa, took other liberties. He deleted “some passages which are of no 
interest to the general read” and gave a few chapters “in summary” (p. 27). Not 
satisfied with that, either he or the editor transposed entire paragraphs, changed 
several chapters and gave them new titles, making it very difficult for the reviewer 
to check on the original Arabic (1st ed., Jerusalem, 1945). Even official documents 
were not treated with proper consideration. The transliteration of proper names fol- 
lows no recognized system. The year of the Hegira, a.p. 622, is wrongly given (p. 33, 
n. 1). The disease which afflicted the Ottoman prime minister whom Abdullah 
visited when in Constantincple was chicken pox (Arabic text, p. 74) not smallpox 
(p. 99), and the name of tke sheikh of the Unayzah tribe was Farhan not Farham 
(p. 168). The author himself would find it rather difficult to recognize his memoirs 
in their English garb. This s especially regrettable in view of the importance of the 
material, some of which is fully presented for the first time and by a man whose 
knowledge was firsthand and who took a leading role in the events described. The 
record of his early life in Mecca and the sojourn in Constantinople with his father 
Husayn, who was a political exile from 1891 to 1908, may not be of great significance. 
But the account of the part he played as leader of his father’s army in al-Hijaz at the 
time of the Arabian revolution against the Turks in the course of the First World 
War, as his father’s foreign minister in Mecca, and Jater as the founder of the emirate 
of Transjordan, now the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan, is told with elaborate 
and new details. The references to the McMahon correspondence, to which justice 
has been done in George Amtonius’ Arab Awakening, are brief and cursory. Equally 
inadequate is the account of the decline of the Hashimite power in Arabia, resulting 
in the establishment of the Saudi kingdom. The descripfion of the Wahhabis as 
wuhiish (wild beasts, Ar. text, p. 140) was omitted from the expurgated translation 
(p. 171). Lawrence was a “self-conceited brag” “whose intrigues went so far as an 
attempt to influence me against my own father” (p. 170). But strangely enough, 
Sultan Abd-al-Hamid “was rot really a despot but an excessively cautious man. After 
he had gone it was revealed that he had had no one killed, nor inflicted any capital 
punishment save once; the est of his state prisoners were left in prison until their 
death” (p. 58). Pup K. Hrrri, Princeton University 


FOUNDATIONS OF TURKISH NATIONALISM: THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
OF ZIYA GÖKALP. By Uriel Heyd. (London, Luzac; Harvill Press, 1950, pp. 174, 
12s. 6d.) The Turks were almost the last of Ortoman races to respond to the message 
embodied in nationalism. This occurred only at the end of World War I. The Turkey 
of today owes its beginninz to the spread of nationalism among certain Turkish 
leaders, the most prominen: of whom was Kemal Ataturk. Ziya Gókalp, who has 
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been proclaimed as the “spiritual father of Turkish nationalism,” is the subject of 
this compact and careful study. In the first part (pp. 19-40) the author gives a brief 
account of Gókalp's life, from his birth in 1875 (or 1876) to his death in 1924. He 
had all his schooling in his native city, Diyarbekir. At the age of twenty he went to 
Constantinople; there he wrote many poems and some plays. He also learned French 
and read Leon Cahun’s Introduction à Vhistoire de l'Asie (published in 1896); this 
work made him a Pan-Turkist. In 1908 he was active in the Young Turk party, 
became its executive secretary, and his ideas were avidly absorbed by his colleagues. 
Until 1918 Gókalp's Pan-Turkism was the goal of Turkish leaders. After Turkey's 
defeat in 1918 all seemed lost, but in 1922 fortune began to smile, and Gókalp began 
where he had left off. In 1923 he was elected to the Turkish national assembly in 
which he served only one year. In tracing Gókalp's ideas which influenced Turkish 
leaders the author rightly thinks that most of these were borrowed from Durkheim; 
Gokalp’s share was the addition of a variety of extreme nationalism. In his later 
years he preferred “pure” Turkism. He and Ataturk hoped to build the new state on 
the foundations of “Turkism and Westernism,” Turkish in spirit-and content but 
Western in form and appearance. The useful bibliography includes work of, as well 
as on, Gökalp. A. O. Sarxisstan, Library of Congress 
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Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard? 


THE MALAYS: A CULTURAL HISTORY. By Richard Winstedt. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950, pp.’ vii, 198, $3.75.) All students of Malayan life and 
customs will welcome this volume by Sir Richard Winstedt, an author well known 
for his studies of the Malay language, of magic, and of the history of Malaya. Brief 
discussion of the archaeology of Southeast Asia is followed by certain preliminary 
assumptions by the author. Most important of these are his conclusions that people 
of the Australo-Melanesian racial grouping once occupied the area and that traces can 
still be Zound in the physical characteristics of some of the jungle folk. He also as- 
sumes the close relationship between the Melanesian conception of mana—a great 
undifferentiated force which may become resident in man or object—and the Malays’ 
belief in semangat or soul substance. The custom of head-hunting, so widely spread 
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in Malaysia and the Pacific area, is traced to a similar common origin. The reviewer 
agrees with conclusions concerning a probable occupation of coastal Southeast Asia 
by a Melanesoid population, but he fails to find substantiation of this in any of the 
living groups. He likewise doubts relationship between the undifferentiated force called 
mana and the highly individualized Malayan idea (semangat) of soul or spirit. The 
various racial groupings in the Malay Peninsula—Negrito, Senoi (or Sakai), Proto- 
Malay, and Malay—are discussed, but chief attention is given to the Malays. They 
are traced back far into central Asia, whence they are credited with receiving such 
fundamental ideas as shamanism and magic. Having disposed of these more dubious 
subjects, the author gives a brief reconstruction of primitive Malay life and custom 
and then shows the influence of Indian, Islamic, and European overlordship. Through 
the centuries the Malay has shown great ability to adopt, to change, and to add with- 
out serious break in tradition. Excellent chapters on social and political systems, law, 
and economic life give evidence of wide knowledge of these fields. One section deals 
with the accomplishments brought about by the British protectorate. This has brought 
peace and security, has opened up the country, and has raised the standard of living. 
It has resulted also in the entry of great numbers of Chinese and Indian laborers who 
look with alarm at the growth of Malay nationalism with its protest against the 
invasion of outsiders. Historians, anthropologists, and students of economics and 
political science will find much of value in this little volume. 
Fay-Cooper Corg, University of Chicago 
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JESUIT AND SAVAGE IN NEW FRANCE. By J. H. Kennedy. [Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany, L.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, pp. 206, $3.75.) 
This is an interesting attempt to throw some light on a complicated and controversial 
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subject. In the first six chapters, Mr. Kennedy has presented a summary history of 
the missions in New France, from the landing of Pierre Biard and Ennemond Massé 
at Port Royal, on May 22, 1511, to the fateful date of 1763 which marked the end of 
the French regime in Canada. The author has done more than retell a well-known 
story; in the chapter on “Official Means and Ends of the Missions,” particularly, he 
has keenly analyzed the views of the Jesuits on France's “mission, civilisatrice,” their 
commercial and secular interests as well as their spiritual: endeavors. None of the 
topics included in the preliminary chapters has received full treatment and no full 
treatment: was to be expected; but this judicious and nonpartisan appraisal of the 
multitudinous activities of the missionaries in New France is in itself a praiseworthy 
achievement. The following chapters deal more specifically with the missionaries’ 
opinions of Indian life and the impact of the relations between ‘Jesuit and savage” 

on French thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It ends with a quota- 
tion from Voltaire’s Ingénu, in which the author sees a “complete” characterization 
of the savage in France, an idea which may strike some students of the subject as a 
brilliant but very questionable simplification. In the missionaries’ view of the Ameri- 
can Indians there are so many contradictory traits that it is impossible to find any real 
unity in their dealings with them. Of this fact the author himself is well aware, as 
may be seen in the chapters on Indian life and in the long quotation from Charlevoix 
given on page 174. That the philosophes found grist for their mill in the relations and 
discovered in them arguments cf which the good Fathers had never dreamed has 
often been pointed out. Mr. Kennedy has made clear that the missionaries often saw 
weaknesses and vices in the liberty, tolerance, and equality of primitive scciety which 
were so highly praised by the philosophers. This is an important distinction well 
worth bearing in mind in further studies on the “good savages.” On some minor 
points one may find it difficult to agree with the author. He has not always sufficiently 
distinguished between “hard primitivism” and “soft primitivism,” particularly when 
dealing with Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose “good savage” resembles more the Caraib 
of Du Tertre than the stoic Indian of the missionaries in New France. One might 
also wish he had treated more extensively the long quarrel on the virtues of the 
heathens which started in the seventeenth century and went on through the eight- 
eenth. On the whole, however, the historian of ideas owes the author a debt ‘of 
gratitude for the comprehensive presentation of a subject which deserves fuller treat- 
ment than it has hitherto received. GILBERT CHINARD, Newberry Library 


DIPLOMACY AND INDIAN GIFTS: ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY ALONG THE 
OHIO AND NORTHWEST FRONTIERS, 1748-1763. By Wilbur R. Jacobs. (Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1950, pp. 208, $5. 00.) Here is a fascinating story 
of Anglo-French rivalry along the American frontier in that historic decade which 
saw the final expulsion of French power from Canada. All important in tais struggle 
were the Iroquois, Algonquian, Muskhogean, and the Indians to the South, whose 
warriors figured significantly in the military strategy and maneuvers af the com- 
batants. To win Indian favor, the European powers adapted their diplomacy ta the 
Indian custom of giving presents, like “elaborate shirts, coats, hats trimmed with 
lace and ribbons,” jewelry, guns, toys, and wampum, and increasingly'involved them- 
selves in the complex traditions, mystic connotations, and tribal necessities of these 
frontier nations. Giving presents thus became a skilled art which was shrewdly 
practiced by only a few diplomats. Besides adding to our knowledge of forest 
diplomacy, Professor Jacobs contributes much information about British colonial 
administration. New light is thrown upon such problems as taxation, the flow of 
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trade, the selection of officials, and intercolonial relations. For example, the author 
writes that the Virginia house of burgesses was forced to levy two shillings per 
hogshead on exported tobacco to defray the expenditures for the Indian presents, 
while the Georgia legislature had to solicit aid from England to meet expenses. In 
addition, Professor Jacobs raises many questions about the influence of Indian traders 
and interpreters like Andrew Montour and George Croghan, and about the work of 
Sir William Johnson. Undoubtedly this speculation may induce other investigators to 
fill in the details of British administration in the frontier areas. Professor Jacobs’ 
manuscript was first presented as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and is herewith published in substantially the same form. It is 
scholarly, well authenticated, and limited in scope. It draws heavily upon original 
manuscripts from ten depositories in this country and abroad as well as forty-six 
printed collections. Both the author and the Stanford University Press should be con- 
gratulated on the choice of illustrations and on the format of the book, which is a 
most creditable example of the bookmaker’s art. 
Jonn A. Schutz, California Institute of Technology 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Taylor, of Caroline County, Virginia. Intro- 
duction by Roy Franklin Nichols, [Rare Masterpieces of Science and Philosophy.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, pp. 562, $7.50.) John Taylor's An Inquiry 
into the Principles and Policy of the Government of the United States has long been 
unavailable except as a rare book in the edition published in 1814. In this reprint the 
whole work is republished with a good but brief introduction by Professor Roy Frank- 
lin Nichols, who ably presents much pertinent data concerning Taylor's career and 
other writings. An Inquiry is the most comprehensive of Taylor's numerous and 
prolix writings on political topics; but it is not well organized nor is it easy reading. 
Possibly because of this characteristic, which also is true of his other works, the inter- 
pretation of Taylor's exact position in American politics remains controversial. Yet, 
there has been a renewed interest in him during the last twenty-five years. In large 
part this is because of his sharp recognition of the realities of history and politics; of 
the interconnection between history and the social and economic forces of his time. 
This book provides many examples of this point of view to challenge the modern 
reader. On the other hand, it gives too much credit to Taylor to call him, as enthu- 
siasts have, “the philosopher of Jeffersonian democracy.” In this respect Jefferson 
stands by himself. Nor can Taylor properly be viewed, in my opinion, as a real pre- 
cursor of Jacksonian democracy. To examine his central theories briefly, as presented 
in this book, he was a sharp critic of Hamiltonian commercial and financial legisla- 
tion. He held this view as a representative of the extreme doctrinaire agrarian position, 
dictated by the interests of the planter group. He was skeptical of natural right, 
regarding it as the “least successful guardian of liberty” (p. 369). Hence he pre- 
scribes a division of governmental powers among the people, the federal government, 
and the states. But so many powers are retained by the people it is difficult to see how 
government could function effectively. No laws might be enacted concerning free 
speech, free press, religion, free elections (so much is traditional); but Taylor also 
adds, concerning property. This would mean no power to establish banks, tariffs, nor 
any power to control property as advocated by William Godwin, a contemporary 
advocate of land distribution. Poverty he believes can and should be borne (p. 487) 
if it is a result of property rights in land; but poverty resulting from “artificial” causes, 
as follows from banks and tariffs, is not to be condoned. Parties are a poor assurance 
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that these rights will remain with the people (p. 561). The proper check is that set 
forth by the Kentucky resolution of 1798. which Taylor interprets as the right of 
a single state or of the federal government mutually to annul each other’s legislation. 
Essentially this is the position, though once held by Jefferson, of the Quids. To this 
group Taylor had given his support by 1814. Essentially he is preparing the way for 
Calhoun. But be this as it may, Taylor raises many of the questions that are still with 
us. His treatment of them during his own period provides a realistic appraisal of the 
forces at work. The Yale Press has rendered a service in reprinting this book. 
Mannine J. Dauer, University of Florida 


THE VIOLENT MEN: A STUDY OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE FIRST 
AMERICAN CONGRESS. By Cornelia Meigs. (New York, Macmillan, 1949, pp. 278, 
$4.00.) “The Violent Men” of Miss Meigs’s book are not usually regarded as men of 
violence, for she is dealing with the members of the first and second Continental 
Congresses who are best remembered for their state papers and who were reluctantly 
pushed into war with Great Britain. But if Miss Meigs’s definition of violence be 
accepted, most of the members of the Continental Congress were certainly violent 
men: “to stand as a small minority against the natural timidity, against the distrust 
of change, against the clinging to security which dominated the minds of the majority; 
to feel the new pressure of liberty and freedom as it was in an age of conservatism; 
to be forward-looking in a time of confusion and hopeful in the face of every tempta- 
tion to despair”-—these are the characteristics of the “Violent Men” of the Revolu- 
tionary period. This, of course, is not the legal definition of violence; it blurs the 
distinction between those who advocated peaceful change and those who put their 
faith in force. Although Miss Meigs is blameless in the matter, there is in our own 
day a dangerous tendency in some quarters to identify progressives with revolu- 
tionists, violence with the “pressure of liberty and freedom.” The book bears the 
subtitle “A Study of Human Relations in the First American Congress.” Although 
such subsidiary matters as the English “Friends of America” are treated, the inter- 
action of personalities is Miss Meigs’s principal theme: the struggle between the 
Adamses and Joseph Galloway, between John Adams and Thomas Paine, and between 
John Dickinson and his. conscience. Sound and workmanlike, the book cannot be 
regarded as one of the truly important studies of the Revolutionary period. Ic does 
not, for example, succeed in conveying the tension and high drama of the struggle 
in Congress; the “Violent Men” become somehow mild and tame. Throughout the 
book, Miss Meigs underscores her conviction that the work of Congress was vastly 
more important than the military events of the War of Independence. “When,” she 
writes, “the crack of the first long rifle [it was, a musket, not a rifle] opened the 
engagement of Lexington and Concord, eckoing and re-echoing as rifle shots do, it 
was said to be heard round the world. But it may be that the Liberty Bell, ringing 
that July day in the belfry above, was heard in heaven.” It is self-evident, however, 
that without the victories of Saratoga and Yorktown, while the Liberty Bell might 
have been heard in heaven, it would not have resounded in this lower sphere. 

Jonn C. Miter, Stanford University 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. By Henry J. 
Browne. Foreword by John P. Monaghan. (Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1949, pp. xix, 415, $4.50.) This book adds simultaneously to the 
history of organized labor and to the history of the Catholic Church in the United 
States and Canada. Other writers have described the nineteenth century antipathy 
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of Catholicism toward unions. Others have also discussed the twentieth century 
sympathy of Catholicism toward unions. Father Browne has supplied a detailed 
report upon important phases of the transition from antipathy to sympathy. He 
has concentrated particularly upon the period 1879 (when Terence V. Powderly 
became “Grand Master Workman” of the Knights of Labor) to 1891 (when Pope 
Leo XIII issued Rerum Novarum). He has assembled his facts not only from a 
variety of published records but also from such unpublished material as Powderly’s 
personal papers and the archives of widely scattered dioceses in the United States 
and Canada. In part this book is a well-told story of Powderly’s patient efforts to win 
the Catholic hierarchy over to his cause. It tells how he led the Knights away from 
some of its secret ritualism which had been largely responsible for Catholic con- 
demnation of oath-bound labor unions, how he toiled to keep the Knights from the 
stigma that confusion concerning the Molly Maguire outrages had brought upon the 
labor movement, and how he negotiated with the priesthood at every opportunity. 
It is also a story of conflict within the Catholic Church. It tells how high-ranking 
clergymen differed vigorously on various social and economic problems and how the 
Knights of Labor became a burning issue which was resolved only after action by the 
Vatican. In some respects it is regrettable that Father Browne has confined his work 
to the relationship of the Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor. Students of the 
labor movement—and perhaps church historians also—could use a thorough analysis 
of the attitude of the church toward all unions including some which preceded and 
survived the Knights of Labor. Because its scope is limited, this work will not rank 
among great history books which are widely consulted. The author has set high 
standards for research and objective reporting in connection with his particular topic, 
however, and his pioneering in the field should make it easier for some scholar some 
day to write a comprehensive history of the relationship between organized Jabor and 
organized religion. ` Frank M. Kremer, Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS: A CENTURY OF SERVICE. By Alden Hatch. (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1950, pp. 287, $3.50.) Within the last decade many famous 
American firms have commissioned popular, romantic histories. Perhaps the serious 
historian should be glad that business companies seem to recognize that history plays 
a part in public relations, but he must question whether such oversimplified success 
stories really benefit either the company or the public. They are of negligible business 
value to the former, and they do not prepare ‘the latter for an intelligent evaluation 
of the needs of free enterprise. Even among such volumes Mr. Hatch's American 
Express is on the lighter side. lt is buoyed by colorful anecdotes, and unencumbered 
by costs, earnings, or other statistical ballast. 

Tuomas C. Cocuran, University of Pennsylvania 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT: HOW THE UNITED STATES GAINED, 
GOVERNED, AND IN PART GAVE AWAY A COLONIAL EMPIRE. By 
Julius W. Pratt, Professor of American History, University of Buffalo. (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1950, pp. xi, 460, $6.00.) Ellen Wilkinson once remarked how “our 
good friends in the United States and the Soviet Union speak at times as if [an] 
association of peoples, if called an empire, is a grievous sin, but if called a union, is 
a sacred, inviolable entity” (New York Times, Sept. 13, 1944, p. 7:1). At other times, 
when not concerned with Ireland or India, Americans have deplored their own 
imperial connections as much as any people have done, and yet without thoroughly 
examining their imperial system as a whole, or even applying a name to it. Now 
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Professor Pratt describes the system, the colonies and protectorates, and the bases of 
American interest in dominion overseas. He does not attempt to reach as far as his 
publisher claims he does, “from the time of the Louisiana Purchase to our occupa- 
tion of Japan and Korea” (he discusses neither Louisiana, nor Japan, nor Korea), but _ 
he presents more than a “synthesis of facts more or less familiar” (p. v), which is his 
own claim. America’s Colonial Experiment is brief (383 pages of text, in well-leaded 
twelve-point type), and it reaches over more ground than its author’s studies of the 
. expansionists of 1812 and 1&98. Much of it is a simple statement of useful informa- 
tion—the main facts of diplomacy, economic geography, and government; yet much 
of it recalls the keen analysis of the earlier books. Fifty pages of footnotes reflect 
careful use of published sources. The book will be a convenient reference, perhaps a 
text, in several fields. The most routine parts are the descriptions of colonial govern- 
ment, which tend to be summaries of organic acts; historians probably will be in- 
terested chiefly in Pratt’s judicious statement of motive and tendency in American 
policy. His main picture is one of liberal government and beneficial economic rela- 
tionships, but he also describes selfishness and laxness where he finds them. His survey 
should help other investigators to go farther, as into the operation of colonial govern- 
ment as well as its structure, the growth of political parties, the relationships of 
imperialism and isolationism, and the experience of the continental territories, which 
(while quite properly excluded from this book) had much in common with Hawaii 
and Alaska. Earr S. Pomeroy, University of Oregon 


AMERICA’S CROP HERITAGE: THE HISTORY OF FOREIGN PLANT INTRO- 
DUCTION BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Nelson Klose, Associate 
Professor of Social Sciences, Central State College. (Ames, Iowa State College Press, 
1950, pp. x, 156, $3.50.) The significance of cultural transference in the history of 
mankind is receiving increased recognition, and the conscious’ interchange of useful 
plants and animals between the various regions of the world is no small part of this 
history. These facts give this book unusual importance. In addition, the significance 
of the role played by plant introduction in the development of American agriculture 
makes it doubly welcome. It is regrettable, however, that the text of ‘this attractive 
book is limited to 139 pages. Within this space the author has managed to sketch the 
history of federal action in the importation of plants of economic significance, but the 
struggle between brevity and comprehensiveness has resulted in many paragraphs that 
assume the character of catalogue listings. Furthermore, the ramifications of the sub- 
ject have of necessity been slighted to the extent that those not familiar with the nexus 
of actions involved may get a myopic view. Some, but not sufficient, attention is given 
to the adaptation and ultimate utilization of the plants introduced. Yet the work of 
the crop expert, the plant breeder, and the phytopathologist on plants of foreign origin 
has often been more important than that of the plant explorer. Except for the initial 
chapter on the colonial period and the chapter on the pertinent contributions of the 
early agricultural societies and a few individuals like Franklin, Washington, and 
Jefferson, little recognition is given to state and private activities in this field. It 
should be emphasized, however, that since the federal government has made the 
most significant contributions in plant introduction work, the author is amply justi- 
fied in making it the central theme of his book. The book is professedly intended 
primarily for the general reader, but the hope is also expressed that it will be useful 
in agricultural and economic history courses. With reference to this aspiration, it 
must be pointed out that, despite its academic origin, the work has statements that 
contradict each other, phrases that should have been more carefully worded, and a 
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fair number of factual errors. For example, the early history of alfalfa in the United 
States could hardly be “confused with that of lucerne” since the two plants are 
identical (p. 6); the cotton gin was not invented in 1795 (p. 9); Henry L. Ellsworth, 
not his father, the Chief Justice, served as head of the Patent Office (p. 38); the 
Concord grape was not named for its discoverer (p. 75); Jeremiah M. Rusk was not 
commissioner of agriculture (p. 83); the Bureau of Plant Industry was not “devoted 
exclusively to plant introduction” when it was first organized (p. 120); and cinchona, 
as the author states elsewhere, was not discovered in Peru in 1852 (p. 137). Possibly 
the present reviewer exaggerates these deficiencies, but most of them were not present 
in the academic version from which the book is derived, and in addition the assist- 
ance, criticisms, and suggestions of a number of persons who know about phases of 
the subject are acknowledged in the preface. Perhaps it is a case of “Eile mit Weile” 
somewhere along the production line.  Evererr E. Enwaros, Washington, D.C. 


HUGO L. BLACK: A STUDY IN THE JUDICIAL PROCESS. By Charlotte Williams. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. vii, 208, $3.50.) The author quotes Dean 
Havighurst of Northwestern University Law School as writing, after Justice Black's 
first year on the Supreme Court: “In the vernacular of the day, the Justice Aas some- 
thing. And what he has is of great significance for the future of constitutional law 
and the nation.” Starting with something about his background in Alabama and the 
disadvantageous circumstances under which he became a member of the court, Miss 
Williams’ book is a setting forth of what it is that Justice Black has—this largely 
from his opinions on constitutional and other questions. The reader is left largely to 
his own appraisal of the effect of Justice Black's views, but it is very clear that the 
author agrees énthusiastically with these views and the philosophy underlying them 
which has been woven into the opinions written by the justice in the more than 
thirteen years he has been a member of the court. The book obviously is not written 
for lawyers, which fact of course may commend it to many readers. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether certain of the author’s observations would be agreed to by most 
lawyers. Many lawyers, for example, would be likely to interpret Justice Black’s 
scholarly dissent in Galloway v. United States (319 U.S. 372) with reference to court- 
directed verdicts somewhat less extremely than the author does at pages 116 to 119. 
Also the inference that one might well draw from the text (p. 75) that the court in 
Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Company (320 U.S. 591) wholly 
established the theses of Justice Black’s dissent in McCart v. Indianapolis Water Com- 
pany (302 U.S. 419) is debatable in view of what has happened since the decision 
in the Hope case (Nemmers, “The Hope Case,” Illinois Law Review, XLV, 460). 
But the book is a workmanlike effort throughout, and what it says is worth reading 
and thinking about. Harvey HosHour, University of New Mexico 


HERBERT HOOVER’S LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY. By Alexander DeConde. 
[Stanford Books in World Politics.] (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1951, 
pp. xiii, 154, $3.00.) This monograph, when in manuscript form, was co-winner of 
the 1949 American history award of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association. It is a useful addition to the growing literature on the Latin- 
American policy of the United States. After some background material (not enough, 
incidentally, on Hoover’s Latin-American views as Secretary of Commerce), DeConde 
covers Hoover’s good-will trip as President-elect; his efforts to settle Latin-American 
disputes (Tacna-Arica, Chaco, Leticia); the modification of the Monroe Doctrine 
during the Hoover administration, with a partial retreat from policies of imperialism 
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and intervention; Hoover's cencern over Latin America's economic difficulties; and 
the arms-and-recognition problems resulting from depression-instigated revolutions. 
The interpretation is sympathetic throughout, mainly descriptive but sometimes 
analytical as well. Most subjects are treated in sufficient detail. A few are slighted— 
for example, the question of the relative importance in policy-making of Hoover and 
his subordinates, notably Secretary of State Stimson. A word on sources will indicate 
the strength and weakness of this study. Professor DeConde has had access to the 
Hoover archives. He has surveyed the secondary works available in English and the 
documents published by the State Department. He has made careful use of the New 
York Tímes and has gone through five other United States newspapers, plus many 
magazines. He has also delved into Latin-American materials, covering a number of 
Latin-American books and articles and sampling Latin-American government docu- 
ments and newspapers (eight in five countries). Although the Latin-American 
coverage could have been much improved, DeConde has done better in this par- 
ticular than many writers. He could have done more, too, with interviews and 
correspondence with the policy-makers of 1929-33. The major defect, however, is in 
the manuscript field. DeConde used only two dozen items from the Hoover archives, 
nearly all of them falling in the years 1929-31. Surely the great Hoover collection 
must contain more than that. But even if it does not, the author could still have con- 
sulted some of the many vitally important unpublished manuscripts in Washington, 
in the National Archives and the State Department. The great bulk of this material 
is open to scholars. DeConde's failure to use it sets definite limits on the value of 
his book. Documentation is good, there being several footnotes per page. The 
bibliography is extensive (sixteen pages) and useful. The index is satisfactory, and 
the book is well-printed, attractively bound, and (for these days) feasonably priced. 
Fren Harvey HARRINGTON, University of Wisconsin 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Volume XI, JANUARY 1- 
DECEMBER 31, 1949. Edited by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press for World Peace Foundation, 1950, pp. xxiv, 728, $6.00.) 
In their volume of Documents on American Foreign Relations for 1949 the editors 
have, as they remark, “achieved their goal of placing before the public within a year 
of the period to which they pertain the documents of major significance in the field 
of United States foreign relations.” The main divisions of this volume are the same 
as those in the volume for 1948. The longest are “Europe, Africa, and Western Asia” 
(119 pages), “Occupation Policy” (86 pages), and “Economic Reconstruction and 
Development” (84 pages). Among important documents printed in full are the Basic 
Law for the Federal Republic of Germany, the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 
1949, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of October 6, 1949, and President Truman’s 
Inaugural Address of January 20, 1949, containing his Point Four proposal of the 
“bold new program” for the improvement of underdeveloped areas. About thirty-five 
pages are given to excerpts from the report of the Hoover Commission and from the 
report of its task force on foreign affairs. The text of the Act to Strengthen and 
Improve the Organization and Administration of the Department of State is printed, 
and the changes made under authority of that act are described. The State Department 
announces the withdrawal of the last occupation troops from the Republic of Korea 
and the turning over of military supplies to the Korean government. Secretary Acheson 
transmits to the President the long “Report on United States Relations with China” 
in a letter warning that if the Communist regime should engage in aggression against 
its neighbors, the United States and other members of the United Nations “would be 
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confronted by a situation violative of the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
threatening international peace and security.” There are useful lists and tables of such 
data as changes in United States establishments abroad, international organizations 
and international conferences, amounts of aid granted to foreign governments, and 
the like. Table of contents, index, introductory notes, and footnotes conform to 
usages in previous volumes. These annual compilations have become indispensable 
to students of recent American foreign relations. 
Jurus Prarr, University of Buffalo 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


CONFEDERATE LEADERS IN THE NEW SOUTH. By William B. Hesseltine. 
[Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1950, pp. xi, 147, $2.50.) These essays form an interesting study 
of the 585 civil and military “leaders” in official positions of the Confederate States 

. of America who survived the war long enough to leave a record of their activities, 
attitudes, and reactions to postwar events aad problems of the South. From the author’s 
analysis and synthesis two main points emerge, one of which is not sufficiently empha- 
sized as to its implications, while the other is oversimplified in his interpretation. The 
first point is that these ex-Confederates, suffering relatively little restraint in view of 
the heated passion of the 1860’s, reasserted their leadership despite the Reconstruction 
program. imposed by vindictive Northerners, end, as popular heroes, they soon regained 
control to rebuild their homeland in collaboration with other Southerners. In other 
words, there was a continuity between the ante-bellum and post-bellum South which 
“conquered provinces” seldom experience. This significant fact deserves more attention 
in the author's discussion of the New South. The second point, which Mr. Hesseltine 
stresses throughout the book, is that the Confederate leaders, reflecting the varied 
nature of their background, occupations, and interests before the war, differed in their 
conception of what the future offered in terms of principles. In order. to set forth the 
two alternatives facing them, he uses tke familiar symbolism of Lee, the realist, 
anticipating a New South in contrast to Davis, the reactionary, living in the past of 
the Lost Cause. The author then reviews the careers of numerous religious and educa- 
tional leaders most of whom had been military officers during the war. The church- 
men are characterized for the most part by a narrow orthodoxy and the intense, 
nostalgic pro-Southernism vaiced by Davis; many of the educators, like Lee, advocated 
“practical” training in the realm of higher learning. But the reader will not find these 
facts related to the religious orthodoxy and educational concepts of the Old South or 
to the impact of the war upon them. Was the classical education of ante-bellum days 
only skin-deep to be so quickly discarded? Were these leaders detached from the 
political issues of the New South? The <itle of the third chapter is “Politics and 
Business: The Leadership of Compromise.” The author provides a revealing cross 
section of politicians cf all brands, most of whom remained in the Democratic party 
to restore white supremacy when Reconstrucion collapsed. About the thirty-four ex- 
Confederates who became industrialists, however, we are not given enough informa- 
tion to perceive clearly what considerations really entered into their attitudes and 
decisions. Manufacturing was not new to the South of 1860; the war had given it 
great impetus and suggested greater opportunities in times of peace. The commerce 
of the Old South had long been controlled by northern firms. To what extent did 
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these new industrialists have to reconcile their course with the past? lt seems far- 
fetched to regard them as looking “in desperation” for aid from northern capital 
which began to infiltrate after the war, or to assert that, as a sequel to Radical Re- 
construction, a “Compromise of 1877” was effected between southern politicians and 
northern masters of capital for the economic exploitation of the New South. If such 
a conscious premeditated alliance was arranged, we shall need much additional research 
to substantiate it. Mr. Hesseltine’s provocative and readable little book reminds us that 
the New South continues to be a challenging field for historical study. 
Lester J. Capron, Institute of Early American History and Culture 


THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY IN THE SOUTH. By W. Darrell Overdyke. (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1950, pp. vi, 322, $4.00.) This is the story of 
the rise and decline of a minor political party. The Know-Nothing party never won 
a national campaign; nevertheless, there were times when it represented the senti- 
ments of a Jarge portion of our population. It was made up of divergent personalities 
with ephemeral ideas of the program to follow. The second quarter of the nineteenth 
century was a restless period in world history, and the United States experienced its 
share. The factory system was rising, transportation facilities were expanding, and 
new inventions were changing the pattern of life. This transformation grew more 
acute in the decade 1850-1860. The influx of immigrants increased the economic, 
political, and religious tension. The Cotton Kingdom was expanding at a furious 
pace to supply the world demand for cotton. The slave system made it possible for the 
leisure class to practice politics. The masters of slaves dominated national politics, but 
this domination was threatened by the rising masters of industrial capital and by the 
numerous nonslaveowning whites of the South. The different economic interests and 
the social stratification in the South prevented political unity. The submerged feelings 
sought relief in political action. Professor Overdyke seems to emphasize nativism as 
the backbone of the Know-Nothing party. Throughout the fourteen chapters of his 
study, however, he recognizes the economic and religious forces. He has been diligent 
in his research and has brought to light the record of numerous politicians of the 
period many of whom have been previously neglected. Some readers may find the 
meticulous array of names taxing, but most readers will appreciate the skill with which 
Professor Overdyke presents the individual characters. The party’s strength and the 
leaders in each southern state are recorded. Expediency and personal interests are 
noted but this reviewer feels that more emphasis should have been placed on the 
economic and social transformation as the basis for the political movement. The 
Know-Nothing party was basically a protest against existing conditions and the 
failure of the Democratic and Whig parties to come to grips with them. A growing 
society cannot readily diagnose its pains and prescribe the remedy. Professor Overdyke 
has rendered a service in giving us a synthesized story of the Know-Nothing party in 
the South. The Louisiana State University Press has maintained its standard of book- 
making, and only a very few errors, such as “Howard-Tilden Memorial Library” 
(p. 128) for Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, escaped the proofreader. 

Garn W. McGinty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


CALENDAR OF MARYLAND STATE PAPERS. No. 4, THE RED BOOKS, Part r. 
By Gust Skordas, Roger Thomas, and Beryl Gardner. [Publications of the Hall of 
Records Commission, No. 7.] (Annapolis, Hall of Records Commission, 1950, pp. x, 
280, $2.00.) This first of three parts planned to cover the largest and most important 
of the “Rainbow Series” maintains the high standards of quality set in Maryland 
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calendars already published. The Red Books are thirty-three volumes of official manu- 
scripts of the period 1773-1827, rich in military affairs, somewhat less so in civil and 
diplomatic matters. They were gathered together in the middle nineteenth century 
and later bound in such a manner that a finding aid of this sort is essential to con- 
venient reference. Their value warrants a calendar detailed to a degree appropriate to 
rare gems. Historians outside Maryland as well as within recognize the importance of 
these documents, especially as they represent nationally prominent leaders and events of 
the Revolutionary period. The style of calendaring used has been described in Morris 
L. Radoff’s “Practical Guide to Calendaring,” American Archivist, X1 (AprilJuly, 
1949), 123-40, 203-22. Pnie C. Brooks, The National Archives 


CRACKER PARTIES. By Horace Montgomery. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, pp. viii, 278, $4.00.) Mr. Montgomery has traced the labyrinthine 
course of Georgia politics, as well as'the mutual reactions of national and state politics, 
through the decade of the fifties, culminating in the secession of the Empire State of 
the South. The way in which the Democratic party became converted “from Jack- 
sonian dogma to the credo of John C. Calhoun” is the essence of his study (p. vii). 
His account begins with the reshaping of political parties following the Compromise 
of 1850, in which Howell Cobb, Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert Toombs played 
leading Unionist roles. For a brief time (1850-52) the national parties in Georgia 
became “unhinged”; but as the decade unfolded, Howell Cobb tortuously emerged 
as the dominant Agure in the Democratic party. Cobb has been “deliberately empha- 
sized” because the author believes that none of his “Georgia contemporaries possess 
his peculiar diagnostic significance” ýp. vii). The tiresome and frequent campaigns 
are described if not always explained, as are zhe development of the Know-Nothing 
movement (including unsuccessful efforts to build southern unity around “Sam”), 
and the ascendancy of the “balance of power” Democrats. Toombs and Stephens 
reluctantly “unwhigged” themselves, and indeed a sizable portion of former Whigs 
contributed to meintain a Democratic majority during these years. Mr. Montgomery 
criticizes thé moral erosion of state and national political parties; and of all the eminent 
Georgians discussed it is Herschel V. Johnson who evolves into a statesman of wisdom 
and maturity—significantly a Douglas man in 1860. This study developed from 
Mr. Montgomery’s doctoral dissertation prepared under the direction of Professor 
Coulter at the University of Gecrgia. It is well written (though sometimes repetitious) 
and fills a gap in knowledge. The study is based upon manuscripts, newspapers, 
printed sources, as well as secondary materials. There is a heavy emphasis upon the 
partisan journalism of the fifties which reminds one of that encountered by Mr. 
Pickwick at Eatanswill. These sources are valuable but must be used with caution. 
Unfortunately the author sometimes becomes involved in a maze of second-hand and 
even third-hand quotations; and he has limited himself to several unbroken files of 
Georgia newspapers for his main thread. Indeed the focus is too exclusively on 
Georgia; events outside are seen through the myopic eyes of partisan state editors; 
and the Georgia story might be better integrated into the sectional and national 
picture. More serious is the failure to examine pertinent and available manuscript col. 
lections (the Alexander H. Stephens papers at the Library of Congress are rich for 

` ante-bellum Georgia). The underlying motives of politicians are not always apparent 
in the columns of newspapers. OLLINGER CRENSHAW, Washington and Lee University 


HERE THEY ONCE STOOD: THE TRAGIC END OF THE APALACHEE MIS- 
SIONS. By Mark F. Boyd, Hale G. Smith, and John W. Griffin. (Gainesville, Univer, 
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sity of Florida Press, 1951, pp. xvii, 189, plates, $3.75.) This joint historical-archaeologi- 
cal study of some of the problems of the Spanish mission era in the Apalachee region 
of Florida was made under the auspices of the Florida Park Service. The authors 
“feel that this joint effort has illuminated the picture of the times to a degree that 
would have been impossible if only one of the disciplines had been employed.” For 
almost two centuries Spanish Franciscans maintained, in the face of innumerable 
difficulties, mission posts among Indians north and south of and west from St. 
Augustine. Most important of these outposts in northwest Florida was the San Luis 
Mission two miles west of the present city of Tallahassee; key to Spain's precarious 
hold on the Apalachee region, it was founded between 1633 and 1655. Documents 
translated by Mark F. Boyd tracing the history of San Luis from 1693 to its abandon- 
ment in 1704 and, therefore, describing the tragic end of the mission era, constitute 
the major portion of this-volume. One section is devoted to excavations at the site of 
San Luis by John W. Griffin; another section consists of a treatment of a Spanish 
mission site in the present Jefferson County by Hale G. Smith. In the appendix a 
discussion of “Leon-Jefferson Ceramic Types” by Smith is followed by “Trait List 
of Two Spanish Sites” by Griffin and Smith. This publication of the University of 
Florida is artistically designed and handsomely illustrated. End papers provide a map, 
during the years 1701-1714, of the Spanish mission region in what is now the south- 
eastern part of the United States; another map shows the missions of Apalachee and 
Timucua, besides which there are four text figures and twelve plates. 
ALFRED J. Hanna, Rollins College 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


JOURNALS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMELY OF INDIANA TERRITORY, 1805- 
1815. Edited by Gayle Thornbrough and Dorothy Riker. With an Introduction by 
John D. Barnhart. [Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXXIL] (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Bureau, 1950, pp. ix, 1106, $6.00.) The work under review—a 
significant contribution to the history of the territorial era of Indiana—further illus- 
trates the early liberalizing of the ordinance of 1787 already evidenced by the several 
recent documentary publications of the Indiana Historical Bureau and othe: agencies. 
Notable among those published under the auspices of the former are the two volumes 
comprising the laws of Indiana Territory, which scholars who use the present volume 
must necessarily consult. As the textual version cf the legislative journals here presented 
unfolds, the reader will find substential corroborative evidence of the democratization 
process. An excellent summary of the documents in Dr. Barnhart's introduction con- 
tains tae following pertinent observation: “Surely the democratization of the Ordi- 
nance deserves a place along side the enactment and the institution of government 
according to its provisions.” The volume contains the journals of the territorial as- 
sembly under the second stage of government, excepting those of the preliminary 
session, which commenced December 5, 1804, the first session of the second assembly 
(1807). and the first session of the third assembly (1810); the missing zecords in 
question are probably irretrievably lost. If no other historical sources were available 
for the era covered by the journals it would ce possible, on the basis of the materials 
contained in the latter, to reconstruct a goodly portion of the history of the period. 
What, specifically, do the journals disclose? Among the many facets portrayzd are the 
processes of legislation in a frontier legislature; the rise of party and factional politics; 
the cheracter of laws enacted and of those which failed of passage; and the apportion- 
ment cf representation (which required the intervention of Congress). Other typical 
subjects of legislation concerned taxation, divorce, food inspection, canals, roads and 
ferries, dueling, slavery, the organization of courts and their functions (there are six 
columns of index entries on this subject), militia, and sundry other items. Pressure 
from the assembly induced the passage by Congress of a law extending the suffrage 
to all taxpayers, which was followed by an act of the assembly providing for a poll 
tax, which still further enlarged the electorate. The high qualifications for the exercise 
of the suffrage and for officeholders, embedded in the ordinance, were thus greatly 
modified. The end pages contain the territorial treasurer’s account book, biographical 
sketches of assembly members, and an elaborate index of eighty-seven pages. 

CLARENCE E, Carter, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


A PIONEER IN NORTHWEST AMERICA, 1841-1858: THE MEMOIRS OF 
GUSTAF UNONIUS. Volume I. Translated from the Swedish by Jonas Oscar 
Backluad. Edited by Nils William Olsson. With an Introduction by George M. 
Stephenson. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press for Swedish Picneer His- 
torical Society, 1950, pp. xii, 419, $6.00.) So zealous have historians been in unearthing 
nineteeath century source materials that a fresk record of significance does not often 
turn up any more. To be sure, Unonius’ memoirs have been in print for nearly a 
century, but their translation from the Swedish and their publication, with annota- 
tions, gives them in effect the status of a new discovery for the English-speaking 
world. In 1841 Unonius, a well-born Swede, left his home in Uppsala with his bride 
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and three companions. From New York.the party followed the well-traveled route 
westward by river, canal, and Great Lakes. On impulse they disembarked at Mil- 
waukee, and not far inland, on the shore of Pine Lake, they raised their primitive 
log cabins. Near the Swedish settlement a little group of Protestant Episcopal mis- 
sionaries—of whom James Lloyd Breck is best remembered—were laying the basis 
for Nashotah Seminary, and ere long Unonius was attracted to the order and ordained 
in the church, becoming the founder of the Swedish Episcopal Church in the United 
States. Eventually he returned to Sweden and died there. These memoirs are far more 
than a mere narrative of experiences in America. Social historians will want to read 


the volume for evidences of democratic action in Turner’s frontier Wisconsin. Students , 


of immigration will find in the pages'a wealth of detail on adjustment to life in the 
New World. Theologians will be interested in the writer's discussion on doctrine (the 
subject will be treated more extensively in the next volume). Folklorists will delight 
in the character portrayals, the lively anecdotes, and the tales of Indian life. Swedish 
people everywhere will derive entertainment and enlightenment from this early account 
of their countrymen's penetration into the upper lakes region. Those of them who 
through purse and pen made possible the publication of this volume may well feel 
proud of the first production of their newly founded society. 
Auice E. Smita, State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


FRONTIER MOTHER: THE LETTERS OF GRO SVENDSEN. Translated and 
Edited by Pauline Farseth and Theodore C: Blegen. [Publications of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, Travel and Description Series, Volume V.] (North- 
field, Minn., the Association, 1950, pp. xix, 153, $2.50.) In the spring of 1862 Gro 
Svendsen, a young bride, sailed over the Atlantic and journeyed across America to 
settle on the northern Iowa frontier. Her letters to her family in Norway from that 
time until her death in the late seventies were luckily preserved and have now joined, 
that growing collection of “grass roots history” publications for which the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, under Theodore C. Blegen’s editorial direction, is 
becoming known. Gro Svendsen emerges from these letters as a remarkably sensitive, 
intelligent person with a natural gift of expression. Writing of one of her small sons, 
she calls him “chubby and firm as a freshly kneaded batch of dough,” and watching 
the burial of an infant at sea, she observes that “the waves hurried to cover the little 
coffin.” This busy woman, who bore ten children in her frontier farm home, yet found 
time to write occasionally for a Norwegian-American newspaper, to teach school 
when she was needed, to act as secretary for neighbors who could not write, and to 
take a deep interest in the education of her own children. The dearth of books, 
characteristic of the frontier, she found a major hardship; “by all means bring some 
books,” she advises those who are’ preparing to emigrate. American books she found 
poorly printed. “So it is with everything: shoddy and careless workmanship every- 
where. . . . Everything Norwegian is of better quality than what can be bought here.” 
Yet she is not unappreciative of the opportunity America gave to her and her kin. 
On the whole, here is another document from the frontier, adding no new trait to the 
picture, but further enriching it; and worth while in itself for its human warmth and 
vigor. Leora NeLsoN BERGMANN, lowa City, lowa 


RUXTON OF THE ROCKIES. Edited by Leroy R. Hafen. Collected by Clyde and 
Mae Reed Porter. [American Exploration and Travel, No. 13.] (Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1950, pp. xxii, 325, $5.00.) This, the thirteenth volume in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press's “American Exploration and Travel” series, sheds con- 
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siderable light on the life and peregrinatians of the author of Adventures in Mexico 
and ‘the Rocky Mountains (1847) and Life in the Far West (1849). Chapters six 
through sixteen (pp. 105-306) are taken entirely from Ruxton's Adventures, while the 
remaining seven chapters (113 pages) present, in the main, new material gathered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter from the young Englishman's notes and papers. Students of 
western Americana are familiar with Ruxton's explorations in Mexico and the 
Rockies. Not so well known are his adventures in Spain, Canada, and Africa. In his 
late teens, and after a short and unhappy experience at Sandhurst military academy, 
Ruxton crossed the Pyrenees in 1837 to join Queen Isabella’s army in its struggle 
against the Carlists. Ruxton seems, however, ta have been more impressed with Spanish 
poverty and climate than with Iberian politics. Back in England in 1839 he joined the 
Irish Fusiliers, and in the following year he was transferred to Ireland. His next tour 
of duty, in 1841-43, was in Upper Canada, where in the summer of the latter year 
he resigned from the army to indulge his passion for hunting and exploring. A year 
later he returned to England, but his restless nature carried him off to Africa on two 
expeditions in 1844-45. The greater part of the succeeding two years found him on 
his famous journey from Mexico City to the Central Rockies. Once again, in 1847, 
he returned to his English home, where he wrcte about his American experiences; but 
the attractions of the Rockies were stronger than the comforts of a literary career 
in England. He soon recrossed the Atlantic to continue his explorations, a project 
which was unfortunately cut short by his death at St. Louis in the summer of 1848. 
Mr. Hafen and the Porters are to be commended for the general excellence of this 
book. Certainly it is an important addition to the “American Exploration and Travel” 
series. Editorial emphasis is, quite naturally, on those parts of the narrative dealing 
with the Rocky Mountains, but the reader sometimes wishes that a trifle more editorial 
attention had been given to the Spanish, Canadian, African, and Mexican interludes. 
Sketches from Ruxton’s notebooks, together with the reproduction of ten of Alfred 
Jacob Miller’s paintings, lend atmosphere to the book. Yet one wonders if at least 
one map might not have been more pertinent than so many of Miller’s paintings. 
The absence of maps, however, by no means detracts from the merits of the book, 
which should be on the shelf of every student of the history of the West. 
RusseLL C. Ewine, University of Arizona 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. By George Frederick Ruxton. Edited by Leroy R. Hafen. 
With a Foreword by Mae Reed Porter. [American Exploration and Travel, No. 14.] 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1951, pp. xviii, 252, $3.75.) In 1848 Life in 
the Far West appeared serially in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. A year later it 
was published in book form and became a best seller. Nor has its popularity dimin- 
ished with time: it now appears in the eleventh edition. Students of western Americana 
will recall that Life in the Far West is fiction based on fact, the exciting adventures 
of two mountain men who go by the names of Killbuck and La Bonté. These of 
course are fictitious names, thcugh Ruxton claims that they were well-known moun- 
tain men. Hafen concludes that La Bonté was probably Lewis B. Myers and that 
Killbuck may have been Jchn S. Smith. His arguments are persuasive but not com- 
pelling. Hafen again demonstrates consummate ability as an editor. The text, “with 
only minor typographical changes” (pp. xvii-xviii), is a faithful rendering of the 
original in Blackwood’s Magazine. Chapter headings are those which appeared in 
the first book edition, and Ruxton’s footnotes are preserved. But more important than 
Ruxton’s annotations are those of the editor. They not only enlighten the text but also 
contain much pertinent bibliographical material. And, as in the companion volume, 
Ruxton of the Rockies (see above), the book is well illustrated with the works of 
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the frontier artist Alfred Jacob Miller. Finally, there are two appendixes, one a reprint 
from Blackwood's Magazine on the life of Ruxton, the other a short account by 
.Hafen on the identity of La Bonté and Killbuck. 

Russert C. Ewine, University of Arizona 
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George SuocHaT. The Casa Adobe de San Refael in Glendale, California [1769]. Hist. Soc. 
Southern California Quar., Dec., 1950. 

EUGENE Krirn CHAMBERLIN. Mexican Colonization versus American Interests in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Pacific Hist, Rev., Feb., 1951. 

Roy E. Narracer. Early California Gold Coins. Hist. Soc. Southern California Quar., Dec., 1950. 

FRANKLYN Hoyr. The Los Angeles and Independence Railroad [1875-77]. Ibid. 

Frank A, Knapp, JR. Two Contemporary Historians: José María Iglesias and Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Pacific Hist, Rev., Feb., 1951. 

Irvine McKer. Artemus Ward in California dhd Nevada, 1863-1864. Ibid. 

RALPH Frrepman. Lola Montez in Grass Valley [California, 1853-55]. Prairie Schooner, Spring, 
1951. 

Burr Brown Barxer. Visit to the McLoughlin Ccuntry [family background in Canada]. Oregon 
Hist, Quar., Dec., 1950. 

Ratpn M. Shane. Early Explorations through Warm Springs Reservation Area [1825-55; and 
boundary claims, 1855-1948]. Ibid. 

Grorce N. BELKNA>. McMurtrie’s Oregon Imprints: A Supplement. Ibid. 

KennetH V. Lorricx. The Oldest University in the West [Willamette]. School and Society, 
Mar. 31, 1951. 

Rosert W. JoHANNsEN. National Issues and Local Politics in Washington Territory, 1857-1861. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1951. 

R. lonarius Burns, S.J. The Jesuits, the Northern Indians, and the Nez Perce War of 1877. 
Ibid. 

J. E. Spencer. Abacá and the Philippines. Ec. Geog., Apr., 1951. 
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Documents 


MILDRED Crew. J. J. Ampere's Journey through Ohio: A Translation from His “Promenade en 
Amerique” [1851]. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan., 1951. ` 

Larry Gara. A Correspondent’s View of Cincinnati in 1839. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, 
Ápr, 1951. ` - 

Jonn D. BARNHART, Letters of William H. Harrison to Thomas Worthington, 1799-1813. Indiana 
Mag. Hist.; Mar., 1951. 

Jonn T. FLANAGAN. Six Letters by John Russell [1839-56]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Spring, 
1951. 

CuarLes V. Darrin. Your Truly Attached Friend, Mary Lincoln [to Mrs. John Henry Shearer, 
1859-64]. Ibid. 

Miuprep Turone. The Memories of Aristarchus Cone [1837-39]. Iowa Jour. Hist., Jan., 1951. 

C, L. Marquerre. The Plattsmouth Letters of Cyrus Woodman, 1869-1870 [Burlington R.R.]. 
Nebraska Hist., Mar., 195X. 

Frank U. Rosinson. The Battle of Snake Mountain [1874]. Military Affairs, Summer, 1950. 


Latin-American History 
James S. Cunningham? 


GENERAL 


BARTOLOMÉ DE LAS CASAS: AN INTERPRETATION OF HIS LIFE AND 
WRITINGS. By Lewis Hanke, Director, Hispanic Foundation, the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1951, pp. 102, 5 guilders.) In this 
excellent interpretive synthesis the author brings together the results of many years 
of research on Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas, which started with his The First Social 
Experiments in America, published in 1935, and the Spanish text published the same 
year entitled Las teorías políticas de Bartolomé de Las Casas. As late as 1949 his 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, pensador político, historiador, antropólogo was published in 
Havana by the Sociedad Económica de Amigos del Pais. This recent volume, printed 
in English in the Netherlands, brings together the materials contained in the James 
Richard lectures which the author delivered at the University of Virginia in the fall 
of 1948. The work starts with an analysis of Las Casas” part in the Spanish conquest 
with stress on the encomienda system and the opposition of Las Casas to slavery in the 
era of his rise to the post of bishop of Chiapas. It stresses the passage of the New 
Laws which revoked the right of the colonists to hold the Indians in servitude. 
There follows a fine discussion of his work as a historian and political theorist stressing 
his “History of the Indies.” The work continues with an analysis of Las Casas as an 
anthropologist and a discussion of his argument with Sepulveda on the Aristotelian 
view versus the Christian view with respect to the conquered Indian groups. The 
final and conclusive chapter labels Las Casas as “a sort of pre-Marxian who preached 
the class struggle.” The volume winds up with an analysis of the character of the 
Spanish conquistadores and the justice and virtues of the emerging New World em- 
pire with stress on the justice accorded the Indians owing to the pressure exerted by 
Las Casas. The author cites the source materials properly in all chapters and -provides 
a fine bibliography of the various works he has used. An index provides excellent 
guidance to the reader, and the volume is greatly enhanced by the use of fine con- 
temporary illustrations starting with a picture of Las Casas as the frontispiece. Scholars 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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in the field, general readers, and students will find this work most useful in the study 
of the sweep and nature of the Spanish conquest in America, and the character of 
the colonial society which developed in the area from the West Indies to the con- 
tinents from New Spain to the south of Chile. 

ARTHUR S. Arron, University of Michigan 


CON LA PLUMA Y EL MACHETE. By Ramón Roa. In three volumes. Compiled, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Raul Roa: (Havana, Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba, 1950, pp. xxxi, 366, 323, 310.) The sizable task of collecting, organizing, and 
editing the varied works of Ramón Roa, Cuban poet, essayist, and patriot of the nine- 
teenth century, has been the mission of his grandson, Raul Roa. Both he and the 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba are to be commended for bringing forth in pub- 
lished form the voluminous writings of one of Cuba’s clear-thinking zealots for 
independence. Included in the volumes are sketches of the’ unsuccessful Ten Years’ 
War, 1868~1878, during which Roa employed pen and machete with equal vigor, 
producing essays, poetry, newspaper reports, and letters. Roa spent several years in 
the United States along with other Cuban exiles, and contributed to their propaganda 
organ, La Voz de América. Several of the sections are of interest to historians of the 
United States. The one entitled “The United States and the Cuban War” contains fair 
and unimpassioned comments upon the role of the United States. Roa protests against 
the popular opinion that the United States deserves blame for the war’s prolongation, 
and reminds his countrymen that the Maximilian episode in Mexico was a vastly dif- 
ferent matter. He defends the actions of McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and General 
Wood with regard to Cuba, saying that if General Wood had been an enemy of 
Cuban independence he would have concealed her shortcomings and aided her in 
securing it prematurely. In “Balance y Resueltas” he discusses the Joint Resolution 
and the Platt Amendment, urging Cubans to remain calm. Upon the annexation of 
Cuba by the United States, about. which Cubans were apprehensive, he points out 
that the Platt Amendment expressly guarantees Cuban independence. His section on 
President McKinley is in a similar vein and concludes with the words: “Can there 
remain any doubt that MacKinley [sic] complied faithfully with the Treaty of Paris 
and that the inauguration of the Cuban Republic on May 20 is his work which fell to 
Roosevelt to carry to its completion?” In days of emotional turbulence engendered 
by the war for independence Roa shunned the hysterical outbursts of superpatriots. 
He remained tranquil and objective even where “national honor” seemed to be in- 
volved. What he thought on the many issues of his day is worth the reflection not 
only of his countrymen but historians of the United States as well. 

Donato E. Worcester, University of Florida 


A new periodical is: Caribbean Historical Review (Historical Society of Trinidad and 
Tobago, Port-of-Spain), no. 1, December, 1950. 


ARTICLES 


Grecorio ÁLONSO ÁLVAREZ. España, patria de Colón. Anales Acad. Hist. Cuba (Havana), 1948. 

Marano P, ZEMELLA. Os ciclos do pau-brasil e do açúcar. Rev. Hist. (São Paulo), Oct., 1950. 

Jaime Cortesão. Alexandre de Gusmão e o tratado de Madri. Ibid. 

Ricarpo Carrasco, Actas y documentos que legitiman el derecho argentino sobre las Malvinas. 
Anales Acad. Hist, Cuba, 1948. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. El liberalismo colonial. Rev. Cubana (Havana), Jan., 1950. 3 

Lucila pE Pérez Díaz. Miranda según sus contemporáneos. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), 
Apr., 1950. 
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3anriaco Key Ayaka. Miranda, Diplomática. Ibid. 

lost Nucere-SarDi, Miranda en la política mundial. Ikid. 

CONSTANT BRUSILOFE, Miranda en Rusia. Ibid, 

'osepH O, BAYLEN and Dorormy Woopwarp. Francisco de Miranda and Russian Diplomacy, 
1787-88. Historian, Autumn, 1950. 

Huco OrnoÑez Espinosa. El panamericanismo y la Gran Colombia. Univ. Cuenca, Oct., 1950. 

3Szorce B. Dyer and CrarLorre L. Dyer, The Beginnings of a United States Strategic Intel- 
ligence System in Latin America, 1809-1826, Military Affairs, no. 2, 1950. 

Acerto, The Economics of the Good Neighbor Policy: Dollar Bonds and Dollar Loans. Inter-Am. 
Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 1950. 

Davin HeLLYER. The Cultural Aria to Inter-American Unity. World Affairs, Spring, 1951. 

Joseren F. THorninc, Latin Afmerica and the Korean Situation. Ibid. 

Turio Harper Donc. La religión y la pensamiento de Echeverría. Cuadernos Americanos 
(México, D.F.), Mar., 1951. 

José NUCETE-SARDI. Cecilio Acosta y José Martí binomio de espíritus. Anales Acad. Hist. Cuba, 
1948. 

Nestor A. Pizarro, El código civil de Luisiana y el código civil argentino. Rev. Univ, Nac. 
Córdoba, nos. 1 and 2, 1950. 

SAMUEL Marrí, Música de las Americas. Cuadernos Americanos, Mar., 1951. 
Rararz Pleniooro VaLLE. Las investigaciones de historia en México y Centroamérica. Univ. 
México (México, D.F.), Dec., 1950. - 
LeoroLpo Zea. La historia de las ideas en Hispanoamérica. Filosofía y Letras (México, D.F.), 
Apr., 1950. 

Francisco López Cámara, La antología americana de Edmundo O'Gorman. Ibid. 

Laztent Fronpiz1. Tipos de unidad y diferencia entre el filosofar en Latinoamérica y en 
Norteamérica. 1bid, 

GERMÁN ARCINIEGAS. Nuestra actidud como Latinoamericanos, Rev, América (Bogotá), Nov., 
1950, 

INDEXEs, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 

‘ndices-extractos de los documentos nos. 249 a 462 desde 1670 a 1699 del Archivo Nacional de 
Historia. Bol. Arch. Nac, Hist. (Quito), no. 2, 1950. 

‘ndice General de los libros copiadores de la Sección de Relaciones Exteriores. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Oct., 1950. 

[osé Pareya Y Paz SoLDÁN, José CarLos MARIÁTEGUI. Para una bibliografía diplomática del Perú. 
Bol. Biblio, (Lima), Dec., 1950. 

Catálago e documentos (Revolução Praieira, Joaquim Nabuco, Ruy Barbosa). Annais Biblio, Nac. 
(Rio de Janeiro), LXX, 1950. 

Catálago de manuscritos sôbre e Maranhão. Ibid, 

[osé Honório RODRIGUES. Alguns documentos sôbre açúcar nos arquivo histórico colonial. Brasil 
Agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Aug., 1950. 
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NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


>. M. Poore. The Spanish Conquest of Mexico: Some Geographical Aspects. Geog. Jour., Mar., 
1951. 

WinLiam H. Hob3s. Verrazano's Voyage along the North American Coast in 1524. Isis, Dec., 
1950. 

fosé María Benrrez. Sor Juana, en conflicto con su tiempo. Univ. México (México, D.F.), Mar., 
1951. 

EOPOLDO Horreco EsrucH, Emilia Casanova; le vehemencia de separatismo. Acad. Hist. Cuba 
(Havana), 1951. 

ray CIPRIANO DE UTRERA, aa Leonor de Ovando. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nae. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Oct., 1950. 
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Eric WiLLIaMs. The Negro Slave Trade in Anglo-Spanish Relations. Caribbean Hist, Rev. 
(Port-of-Spain), Dec., 1950. 

ARTURO MORALES CARRION. Eighteenth Century Puerto Rico in Diplomacy and War. Ibid. 

Donatp E. Worcester. Miranda's Diary of the Siege of Pensacola, 1781. Florida Hist. Quar., 


Jan., 1951. 
DOCUMENTS 


CAMILLE LarGE. Correspondance: Garnier Desombrage. Rev. Soc. Haitienne (Port-au-Prince), 
Oct., 1950. 

Sobre el restablecimiento del Cabildo de la ciudad de Cartago (1774-1778). Rev. Arch, Nac. Costa 
Rica (San José), Jan., 1950. ` 

Sobre el intento del Cabildo de Cartago que uno. de sus alcaldes ordinarios pase ejercer jurisdicción 
en Villa Vieja (1777—1778). Ibid. 

Autos sobre el comercio ilícito en el Valle de Matina y remate de los objetos y negros 
descomisados. Ibid., July. 

Herren M. Hunnicurr. Election of Alcaldes in San Fernando, 1750. Southwestern Hisi. Quar., 
Jan., 1951. 

Perer Masren Dunne. Report on Mission Santa Rosalia [Lower California]. Mid-Am., Jan., 
1951. 

JuLio Fesras Cordero, Polémica colonial sobre libertad de comercio. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Caracas), Oct., 1950. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


MicuEL Muñoz DE SAN Pepro. Las últimas disposiciones del último Pizarro de la conquista. Bol. 
Real Acad. Hist. (Madrid), July, 1950. 

Pierre CHAuNu. Quelques aspects d'une Hispano-Amérique sacrifiée (Chili et Pays de la Plata 
aux xvie et xvn* siècles). Rev. hist., Jan.—Mar., 1951. 

W. BENNETT STEVENSON. La ciudad de Quito en 1808-1810. Bol. Arch. Nac. Hist. (Quito), 
NO. 2, 1950. 


DocuMENTs 


Una carta de Belalcazar al Rey de España (Cali, May 10, 1543). Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), 
July, 1950. 

Correspondencia del Presidente de la Real Audiencia, don Joaquin de Molina [concl.]. Bol. Acad. 
Nac. Hist. (Quito), July, 1950. 

Indices-extractos de los documentos nos. 249 a 452 desde 1670 a 1699 del Archivo Nacional de 
Historia. Bol. Arch. Nac. Hist. (Quito), no. 2, 1950. 

Diario del Capitan de Fragata D. Juan Francisco Aguirre (Tomo Tl, segunda parte). Rev. Biblio. 
Nac. (Buenos Aires), nos. 47-4€, 1948. 


BRAZIL 


` 


ARTICLES 


Myriam ELLis AustrecésiLo. Estudo sôbre alguns tipos de transporte no Brasil colonial. Rev. 
Hist. (São Paulo), Oct., 1950. 
Miriam Lrecutrz. O sal na Capitania de São Paulo no século xvm. Ibid. 


‘ 


DOCUMENTS 


OpiLoN Noguera DE Martos. Notas sôbre o caminho para Mato Grosso. Rev. Hist. {São Paulo), 
Oct., 1950. 
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ARTICLES 


Pío BoLaÑos. Napoleon II y el nicaraguense don Francisco Castellón, Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica 
(San José), July, 1950. 

Dominco ZAMBRANO, Algo sobre nuestro ferrocarril interoceanicc. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. 
(Tegucigalpa), Sept., 1950. 

Francisco R. ALMADA. La primera ley agraria en Sonora y Sinaloa. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense 
Estud. Hist. (Chihuahua), Jan., 1951. 

PauL H. WaLrers. The Secularization of the Bahia Missions. Southwest Quar. Rev., Jan., 
1951. 

Frank A. Knapp, JR. Two Contemporary Historians: José María Iglesias and Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Pacific Hist, Rev., Feb., 1951. 

José Lurs Marrinez, La emancipación literaria en México. Cuaderno: Am. (México, D.F.), Mar., 


1951. 
DOCUMENTS 


Actas revolucionarios de Cartago (1835). Rev, Arch. Nac. Costa dd (San José), Jan., 1950. 
La instrucción pública en Costa Rica (1857). Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Hecror García CHuecos, Terribles repressiones del gobierno español contra las expedicionarios 
de 1806. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1980. 

Luis Aucusro Cuervo. El 20 de julio de 1810, Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bagot4), July, 1950. 

MIGUEL AGUILERA, La ausencia de Bolívar en Ayacucho. Ibid. 

Vicente Lecuna. San Martín y Bolívar en Guayaquil. Rev. Soc. Bolivariana Venezuela (Caracas), 
Dec., 1950. 

MELCHOR FERNÁNDEZ ALMAGRO, En el centenario de San Martín. Rev, Estud. Pol. (Madrid), no. 
54, 1950. 

C. Parra Pérez. La diplomacía de Mariño. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Cict., 1950. 

Lurs Forero Durán, S.J. Verdaderas causas de la expulsión de la Compañía de Jesús en tiempo 
de José Hilario López. Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), Mar., 1951. 

AníaL Brurrón. El indio y el seguro social en el Ectador: Am, Indigena (México, D.F.), Jan., 
1951, 

Luis E, VaLcArcEL. Supervivencias precolombinas en el Perú actual. Rev. Museo Nac, (Lima), 
1949. * 

Feux J. Wer. Can Perón Be Bought? Inter-dm. Ec, Affairs, Autumn, 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


ANGEL ANTONIO Laco CARBALLO, Esperanza y desengaño de Francisco de Miranda. Cuadernos 
Hispanoamericanos (Madrid), Nov., 1950. 

MANUEL FRAGA IRABANE. Bolivar y la idea federal. Ibid. 

Cartas del Libertador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Oct., 1950. 

Pzpro Grases. Carta de Sucre sobre la compañada Ayacucho. Ibid. 

Reproducciones facsimilares de impresos de la época de Artigas. Rev. Militar (Montevideo), 
Nov., 1950. 

Correspondencia militar. Año de 1824. Ibid. 

General Francisco pe VIDAL, Memoria escrita en 1855, después Je la batalla de La Palma. 
Fenix (Lima), no. 6, 1949. 
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ALBERTO LaMEGO. Páginas negras da escravidão em campos (II). Brasil Agucarciro (Rio de 

« Janeiro), Aug., 1950. 

Jony E. ENGLEKIRK. A literatura norteamericana no Brasil (II). Rev. Iberoamericana (México, 
D.F.), Nov., 1949. 

Tuomas W, PALMER, JR. The Locomotive and Twenty Empty Freight Cars [São Paulo in the 
Brazilian economy]. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 1950. 


Books Received' 


Actas y documentos del Ill Cor.greso Histórico Municipal Interamericano, -San Juan Bautista de 
Puerto Rico, Abril 14-18 de :948. San Juan: Gobierno de la Capital. 1948. Pp. 343. 

ALBJERG, Vicror L., and ALEJERG, MARGUERITE HaLL. Europe from 1914 to the Present. 
McGraw-Hill Series in History. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1951. Pp. xii, 856. $5.50, Textbook, 

ALDEN, Jonn RicHarD. General Charles Lee: Traitor or Patriot? Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 369. $4.75. 

ALPERT, PAUL. Twentieth Century Economic History of Europe. New York: Henry Schuman. 
1951. Pp. xiv, 466. $6.00. 

ANGEL, J, LAWRENCE. Troy, Supplementary Monograph 1, The Human Remains, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press fo: University of Cincinnati. 1951. Pp. 40, tables, plates. $7.50. 

APPLETON, WiLiam W. A Cyae of Cathay: The Chinese Vogue in England during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. New York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 182. 
$3.00. 

ARISTIDES, AELIUS, To Rome. Translated with notes and introduction by SauL Levin. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press. 1950. Pp. 31. $1.00. 

ARMSTRONG, HamiLTON Fisu. Tio and Goliath. New York: Macmillan. 1951. Pp. xi, 312. $3.50. 

AusuBEL, Herman, (ed.). The Making of Modern Exrope. Book 1, The Middle Ages to Waterloo. 
Book Il, Waterloo to the Atomic Age. The Dryden Press Publications in History. New York: 
Dryden Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 575; viii, 578-1183. $2.90 ea. Textbook. 

BARNES, C. RANKIN. The General Convention Offices and Officers, 1785-1950. Philadelphia: 
Church Historical Society. 1951. Pp. vi, 148. $3.00. 

Baumearpt, CaroLa. Johannes Kepler: Life and Letters. Introd. by ALBERT Einstein. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. 209. $3.75. 

BENDER, Ernest. The Nalaráyalevadanticarita (Adventures of King Nala and Devadanti): A 
Work in Old Gujarati Edited and Translated with a Grammatical Analysis and Glossary. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New Series, Vol. XL, Part 4. Philadel- 
phia: the Society. 1951. Pp. 265-372. $2.00. 

Brest, Harry. The Soviet State avd Its Inception. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. vii, 
448. $6.00. 

Boyp, Marx F.; Surra, Hate G.; and GRIFFIN, Jonn W. Here They Once Stood: The Tragic 

` End of the Apalachee Missions. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1951. Pp. xvii, 189, 
plates. 

Casrafiepa, Cantos E. Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Vol. VI, Transition Period: 
The Fight for Freedom, 1810-1836. Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones for Knights of Columbus 
of Texas. 1950. Pp. 384. $7.52. f 

Bennerr, EMMETT L., yr. The Pylos Tablets: A Preliminary Transcription. With a foreword 
by Cart W. BreceEn. Princeton: Princeton University Press for University of Cincinnati. 1951. 
Pp. xii, 117. $2.00. 

BinisG, ArTHur Ceci, and KEN, Prip SHRIVER. A History of the United States. Vol. I 


1 Includes all books received from February 1 to May 1, 1951. 
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(Bruno). Vol. If (Bino and Krez). Scribner’s Historical Series. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1950-51. Pp. xii, 691; xii, 756. $4.75 ea. Textbook. 

BoLLEs, Bia, Tyrant from Illinois: Uncle Joe Cannon’s Experiment with Personal Power. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1951. Pp. 248. $4.50. 

Boro, JuLIaw P., (ed.). The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. Ill, 18 June 1779 to 30 September 
1780. Lyman H. BuTrerFIELD and Mina R. Bryan, Assoc. Eds. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1951. Pp. xxxii, 672. $10.00. 

BRAUBACH, Max. Geschichte und Abenteuer: Gestalten um den Prizzen Eugen. Munich: F. 
Bruckmann. 1950. Pp. viii, 458. Ln. DM. 17.50. 

Briccs, Lawrence PALMER. The Ancient Khmer Empire. Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XLI, Part 1. Philadelphia: the Society. 1951. Pp. 295. Cloth $6.00, 
paper $5.00. 

Bropericx, Joun F., S.J. The Holy See and the Irish Movement for the Repeal of the Union 
with England, 1829-1847. Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. LV. Rome: Pontificia Universita, 
Gregoriana, 1951. Pp. xxvii, 237. L.1200. 

Brown, BERNARD EDWARD. American Conservatives: The Political Thought of Francis Lieber 
and John W. Burgess. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 565. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 191. $2.75. 

Brown, Evererr S. The Territorial Delegate to Congress and Other Essays. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr. 1950. Pp. 192. 

BROWN, STUART Gerry, (ed.). Great Issues: The Making of Current American Policy. Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1951. Pp. viii, 578. $3.00. Textbook, 

3bússer, FRITZ. Calvins Urteil über sich selbst. Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des 
schweizerischen Protestantismus, Band 7. Zurich: Zwingli. 1950. Pp. 162. Fr. 9.50. 

3ULLARD, Sir READER. Britain and the Middle East: From the Earliest Times to 1950. Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. New York: Longmans, Green. 1951. Pp. 195. Trade $2.00, text $1.60. 

Zar vin, Ross, (introd. and notes). Lieutenant Emory Reports: A Reprint of Lieutenant W. H. 
Emory’s Notes of a Military Reconnoissance. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 
rg5r. Pp, 208. $4.50. 

DAMMANN, SCHUYLER. Trade through the Himalayas: The Early British Attempts To Open 
Tibet. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 186. $3.50. 

ZAMPBELL, CHARLES S., JR. Special Business Interests and the Open Door Policy. Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany, LII. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. 88. $3.00. 

ZARSWELL, Jonn. The Romantic Rogue: Being the Singular Life and Adventures of Rudolph 
Eric Raspe, Creator of Baron Munchausen. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1950. Pp. vii, 278. $4.00. 

Darron, Bruce. Mr. Lincoln’s Army. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1951. Pp. vi, 372. $3.75. 

Theck-List of Virginia State Publications, 1949. Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, Vol. 
XXIII, no. 3. Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing. 1950. Pp. 167-278. 

THRETIEN, Maxime, Histoire de l’Egypte moderne. “Que sais-je?” no. 459. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France. 1951. Pp. 128. 

murcn, R. J. Harrison. Modern Colonization, Hutchinson’s University Library: Geography, 
No. 50. New York: Longmans, Green. 1951. Pp. x, 165. Text $1.50, trade $2.00. 

WAPHAM, Joun. Elizabeth of England: Certain Observations concerning the Life and Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Ed. by Eve.yn PLUMMER Reap and Conyers Reap. Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of History, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1951. Pp. viii, 125. $2.50. 

ZONNERY, Roserr H. The Navy and the Industrial Mobilization in World War 1. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 527. $6.00. i 

loox, RoBerT C, Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemma. Introd., sy JuLian HUXLEY. New 
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University Press. 1951. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

Recut, PIERRE. Les biens communaux du Namurois et leur partage à la fin du xvme siècle: 
contribution à Vétude de Vhistoire agraire et du droit rural de la Belgique, accompagnée 
d'une description des classes rurales à la fin de l'ancien régime. Brussels: Emile Bruylant. 
1950. Pp. 287. 380 fr. 

Record, Witson. The Negro and the Communist Party. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1951. Pp. x, 340. $3.50. 

Roserts, Henry L. Rumania: Political Problems of an Agrarian State. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 414. $6.00. 

Rosinson, CHARLES ALEXANDER, JR. Ancient History: From Prehistoric Times to the Death of 
Justinian, New York: Macmillan. 1951. Pp. xxiii, 733. $6.00. Textbook. 

Rosson, Eric, (ed.). Letters from America, 1773 ta’17&0: Being the Letters of a Scots Officer, 
Sir James Murray, to His Home during the War of American Independence. Manchester, 
Eng.: Manchester University Press. 1951. Pp. xxvi, 90. 125. 6d. 

Rovcers, ANDREW Denny, UL Bernhard Eduard Fernow: A Story of North American Forestry. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. 623. $7.50. 

Ross, Earte D. Iowa Agriculture: An Historical Survey. Iowa City: State Historical Society of 
Iowa. 1951. Pp. 226. 

Rowsz, A. L. The England of Elizabeth: The Structure of Society. New York: Macmillan. 1951. 
Pp. xv, 547. $6.50. : 

RucsLeEs, ALICE McGurrey. The Story of the McGuffeys. New York: American Book Co. 1950. 
Pp. viii, 133. $3.00. 

Runciman, Streven. A History of bhe Crusades. Vol. 1, The First Crusade and the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 377. $5.00. 

Ruotgers Lebensbeschreibung des Erzbischofs Bruno von Köln. Herausgegeben von IRENE Orr.' 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, Nova Series, Tomus X. 
Weimar: Hermann Bóhlaus. 1951. Pp. xxx, 69. 

Rupp, Gordon. Luther’s Progress to the Diet of Worms, 1521. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett. 
1951. Pp. 109. $2.00. 
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Ruxton, GEORGE FREDERICK, Life in the Far West. Ed. by Leroy R. Haren. Foreword by 
Maz Reep Porrer. American Exploration ard Travel, No. 14. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1951. Pp. xvili, 252, $3.75. 

Sr-AuBin, BERNARD. Les origines de la guerre de 1939. Montreal: Author. 1950. Pp. 123. 

SARAFIS, STEFANOS, Greek Resistance Army: The Story of ELAS. Translated and abridged by 
Marion Pascor. London: Birch Books. 1951. Pp. xxvii, 324. 5$. 

Sarron, GEORGE, (ed.). Osiris. Vol. IX, Bruges: Editions De Tempel. 1950. Pp. 648. 

Schaeffers Abriss aus Kultur und Geschichte. Abteilung I: Geschichte. Vol. IH, Geschichte des 
Alten Orients, by FRIEDRICH CoRNELIUS (pp. 129). Vol. IV, Griechische Geschichte, by 
FRIEDRICH Corneuius (p. 115). Vol, V, Römische Geschichte, by FRIEDRICH CORNELIUS 
(p. 151). Vol. IX. Das Zeitalter des Absolusismus: Deutsche Geschichte von 1648—1789, by 
Warrer Ecxuarpt and FriebricH Cornetrus (pp. 100). Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1950. 
Amplified syllabi, 

SCHARFF, ALEXANDER, and MOORTGAT, ANTON. Agypten und Vorderasien im Altertum. 
Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen. Munich: F. Bruckmann. 1950. Pp. 535. DM. 13. 

Scuravo, Giovanni E. Philip Mazzei, One of America’s Founding Fathers, A Chapter from 
Four Centuries of Italian-American History, New York: Vigo Press. 1951. Pp. 129-82. $3.00. 

SCHNEIDER, JEAN. Histoire de la Lorraine. “Que sais-je?” no. 450. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1951. Pp. 127. 

ScuramM, Percy Ernst. Deutschland und Übersee: der deutsche Handel mit den anderen 
Kontinenten inbesondere Afrika, von Karl V. bis zu Bismarck. Brunswick, Germany: Georg 


Westermann. 1950. Pp. 639. 
ScuLLaro, H, H. Roman Politics, 220-150 B.c. New York: Oxford University Press. 1951. 


Pp. xvi, 325. $6.00. 

SébiLLoT, Rent. The History cf the World in Three Hundred Pages. Trans, from the French by 
Geraro Hopxins. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. Pp. 320. $2.95. 

SHANKLAND, Rosert. Steve Mather of the National Parks. Introd. by GILBERT GROSVENOR. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1951. Pp. xii, 326, xxii. $4.00. 

Snanxs, Henry Tuomas, (ed.). The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Vol. 1, 1807-1832. 
Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives and History. 1950. Pp. Ix, 613. 

Suaw, Raren R. Literary Property in the United States. Washington: Scarecrow Press. 1950. 
Pp. v, 277. $6.00, 

Suay, Epiru and FRANK, (eds.). Sand in. Their Shoes: A Cape Cod Reader. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin. 1951. Pp. xvi, 364. $3.50. 
Simmons, Jack. Local, National, aud Imperial History: An Inaugural Lecture. Leicester: Univer- 


sity College. 1950. Pp. 22. 15. 

Singa, NARENDRA KkrisHNa, (ed.). Fort William-India Hotse Correspondence; and Other 
Contemporary Papers Relating Thereto (Public Series). Vol. V: 1767-1769. Indian Records 
Series. Delhi: National Archives of India. 1949. Pp. xiv, 670. 

SMITH, CHARLES Epwarn. Innocent Ill, Church Defender. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 203. $3.50. 

Smiru, T. Lynn, and MARCHANT, ALEXANDER, (eds.). Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent. 
Dryden Press Sociology Publications. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 466, plates. 
$5.75. 

SNELLGROVE, HaroLD S. The Lusignans in England, 1247-1258. University of New Mexico 
Publications in History, No. 2. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1950. Pp. 96. 
$1.00. 

- SOMBART, WERNER, The Jews and Modern Capitalism. Trans. by M. Epstein. Introd. to the 
American Edition by Berr F. HoseLrrz. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1951. Pp. xlii, 402. $4.50. 

Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Vol. I, 1917-1924. Selected and edited by Janz DEGRAS. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xxi, 501. $7.00. 

STaDTMÚLLER, GEORG. Geschichte Stidosteuropas. Geschichte der Volker und Staaten. Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg. 1950. Pp. 527. DM. 27.50. 

STECCHINI, Livio CATULLO. The Constitution of the Athenians, by the Old Oligarch and by 
Aristotle. Glencos, Ill.: Free Press. 195c. Pp. 112. $2.50. 
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STEPHENS, I, K. The Hermit Philosopher of Liendo [Edmund Montgomery]. Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 402. $5.00. i 

STEWART, Jonn Hatt. A Documentary Survey of the French Revolution. New York: Macmillan. 
1951. Pp. xxviii, 818. $6.00. Source book. 

STILL, ALFRED. Borderlands of Science. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. ix, 424» 
$3.75. 

STRATHMANN, ERNEST A. Sir Walter Raleigh: A Study in Elizabethan Skepticism. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 292. $3.75. 

Sumner, B. H, Peter the Great and the Emergence of Russia. Teach Yourself History Library. 
London: English Universities Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 216, 55. f 

Swzer, Wikram Warren. American Culture and Religion: Six Essays. Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press. 1951. Pp. 114. $2.50. 

SwisHErR, Cari BRENT. The Theory and Practice of American National Government. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1951. Pp. viii, 949, xix. $5.00. Textbook. 

TAYLOR, GRIFFITH, (ed.). Geography in the Twentieth Century: A Study of Growth, Fields, 
Techniques, Aims, and Trends. New York: Philosophical Library; London: Methuen. 1951. 
Pp. x, 630. $8.75. Textbook. 

Tuomas, Mary Epiru. Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer: An Evaluation of the Skepticism of 
the 13th and 14th Centuries of Geoffrey Chaucer and His Immediate Predecessors—an Era 
That Looked Back on an Age of Faith and Forward to an Age of Reason, New York: 
William-Frederick Press. 1950. Pp. 184. $3.00. 

Thomas, Norman. A Socialist’s Faith, New York: W. W. Norton. 1951. Pp. x, 326. $4.00. 

THompson, A. HamiLToN, (ed.). Northumbrian Pleas from De Banco Rolls 1-19 (1-5 Ed- 
ward I). The Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol. CLVII, for the year 1943. Durham, 
England: Andrews and Co., for the Society. 1950. Pp. xii, 99. 

THORNER, DANIEL. Investment in Empire: British Railway and Steam Shipping Enterprise in 
India, 1825-1849. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 197. $3.75. 

Tuominen, Uuno. Suomen Alkoholipolitiikka 1866-1886. 1: Viinan ja Tislattujen Vákiviina- 
juomien Valmistukseen Liittynyt Alkoholipolitiikka 1866-1875 [Die Alkoholpolitik Finnlands 
1866-86. I: Die Alkoholpolitik im Zusammenhang mit der Herstellung von Branntwein und 
anderen Destillierten geistigen getrinken 1866-75]. Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, XXXII, 1. 
Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 1950. Pp. 384. 

Uam, AnaM B. Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism. Harvard Political Studies. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. 173. $3.75. 

VAY DER SPRENKEL, Orro B.; GUILLAIN, RoBErT; Linpsay, MICHAEL. New China: Three Views. 
Ed. by Orro B. VAN DER SPRENKEL, Introd. by KincsLey Martin. New York: John Day. 1951. 
Pp. xv, 241. $3.00. 

Varner, JOHN GRIER and JEANNETTE JOHNSON, (eds.}. The Florida of The Inca [Garcilaso de la 
Vega]. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. xlv, 655. $7.50. 

WackernacEL, Hans GrorG, (ed.). Die Matrikel der Universitit Basel. 1.Band, 1460-1529. 
Basel: Verlag der Universititsbibliothek. 1951. Pp. xiv, 466. SFr. 48. 

WacnNer, Fritz. Geschichtswissenschaft. Orbis Academicus: Problemgeschichten der Wissenschaft 
in Dokumenten und Darstellungen, Freiburg im Breisgau: Karl Alber. 1951. Pp. viii, 468. 
WALsER, GEROLD, Rom, das Reich, und die fremden Völker in der Geschichtsschreibung der 
frithen Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Glaubwürdigkeit des Tacitus. Baden-Baden: Verlag für Kunst 

und Wissenschaft. 1951. Pp. 183. 

Ware, Louise. George Foster Peabody: Banker, Philanthropist, Publicist. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. 1951. Pp. x, 279. $4.00, 

WeLcH, SmneY R. Portuguese Rule and Spanish Crown in South Africa, 1581-1640. Cape 
Town: Juta. 1950. Pp. 634. 30s. 

WELLES, SUMNER. Seven Decisions That Shaped History. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1951. 
Pp. xviii, 236. $3.00. : 

Wert, NATHANIEL. The Battle against Disloyalty. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1951. 
Pp. 378. $3.75. 

WHEELER, Lynpe PueLps. Josiah Willard Gibbs: The History of a Great Mind. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 264. $4.00, 
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Wiener Library. From Weimar to Hitler: Germany, 1918-1933. Catalogue Series No. 2. London: 
Wiener Library. 1951. Pp. 100. 

Wiessner, Hermann, (ed.). Gurker Urbare (Bistum und Kapitel) in Auswahl aus der Zeit von 
1285 bis 1502. Österreichische Urbare, hrsg. von der Österreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. IH. Abteilung: Urbare Geistlicher Grundherrschaften. 3. Band: Die Mittel- 

, alterlichen Stiftsurbare Karntens. 1. Teil. Vienna: Adolf Holzhausens. 1951. Pp. cxxvii, 452. 
Sch. 120. 

WiLLiams, Harry F.,.(comp.). An index of Mediaeval Studies Published in Festschrinen, 1865- 
1946, with Special Reference to Romanic Material. Berkeley: University of Califcrnia Press. 
1951. Pp. x, 165. $4.00. 

WLLIAMs, Waynes C, A Rail Splitter for President, Denver: University of Denver Press. 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 222. $3.00. 

Wirszusski, Cu. Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome during the Late Republic and Early 
Principate. Cambridge Classical Studies. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 
182. $3.25. 

WOLANIN, ALPHONSE S. Polonica Americana: Annotated Catalogue of the Archives and Museum 
of the Polish Roman Catholic Union. Chicago: Polish Roman Catholic Union o2 America. 
1950. Pp. 295. i 

WooDHaM-SMITH, CECIL. Florence Nightingale, 1829-1910. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1951. 
Pp. 382. $4.50. 

Woopwarp, C. Vann. Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End of Recon- 
struction. Boston: Little, Brown. 3951. Pp. x, 263. $4.00. 

Youricurren, EvGUENIYE. Le preces Tito-Mihailovitch. Paris: Société d’Editions françaises et 
internationales. 1950. Pp. 188. 

ZEEDEN, Ernsr WALTER. Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil des deutschen 
Luthertums: Studien zum Selbstverstindnis des lutherischen Protestantismus von Luthers 
Tode bis zum Beginn der Goethezeit, Vol. 1, Darstellung. Freiburg: Herder. 1950. Pp. 389. 
DM. 14. 
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e... Historical News . . . . 


American Historical Association 


The editors of the Review would like to call to the atterition of prospective 
contributors “The MLA Style Sheet” printed in the April, 1951, issue of PMLA. 
Compiled by William R. Parker, secretary of the Modern Language Association, 
with the co-operation of the editors of seventy-eight learned journals (including 
the American Historical Review) and thirty-three university presses, this is a 
concise and useful tool for both author and editor. Those who wish to own a 
copy of the style sheet may order reprints from the Treasurer, Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. The price 
of a single reprint is 10 cents; 25, $2.00; 50, $3.50; and 100, $5.00. 


* The editorial staff disclaims any responsibility for the belated appearance of 
the April issue of the Review. All copy and corrected galley and page proofs were 
delivered on time. As to possible reasons for delay, deponent saith not, 


Other Historical Activities 


The papers of Major General Frank Ross McCoy have been presented to the 
Library of Congress by General McCoy. They cover his long and distinguished 
career from the time he served in the Philippines shortly after the turn of the 
century until his retirement late in 1949. An extensive body of personal and gen- 
eral correspondence, supplemented by organized series of memorandums, reports, 
and speeches, by early notebooks, and by an unusually valuable series of scrap- 
books that were kept through the years by General McCoy’s assistants, document 
his service as aide-de-camp to Leonard Wood, Theodore Roosevelt, and William 
Howard Taft; his various activities on the Mexican border in 1915-16 and with 
the A.E.F. in Europe in World War I; and his work as supervisor of the presi- 
dential election in Nicaragua in 1928, as chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
and Conciliation (Bolivia-Paraguay) in 1929, and as American member of the 
Lytton and Far Eastern Commissions. The papers furnish a wealth of material 
not only to biographers but also to historiars concerned with military history of 
the twentieth century and with those problems of international scope in the solu- 
tion of which General McCoy played a telling part. 

Additional papers of Major General Hugh L. Scott, prominent .authority on 
Indian affairs and Chief of Staff during a large part of World War I, have been 
presented to the library by his son, Major Lewis M. Scott. Together with the 
Hugh L. Scott Papers that have been on deposit for many years, and have recently 
been made a gift, these constitute an important addition to the Library’s holdings 
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on military affairs from the late nineteenth century through World War I, and 
on the administration of Indian affairs during that period. 

The Library of Congress has also received the papers of Frank L. Greene as 
a gift from his son, Colonel Richardson L. Greene. Greene served in the United 
States Congress as representative from Vermiont and later as senator, from 1912 
io 1930. Somewhat more than half of the material consists of correspondence cov- 
ering the years from 1890 on. Perhaps the most ‘significant part of this is an ex- 
tensive file, arranged by subject, that concerns Greene’s work as member of the 
Military Affairs committees of the House and Senate. It is supplemented by his 
speeches and by the record of events contained in brief diary entries for the years 
1922 to 1930. 

A group of personal and semiofficial papers of Fritz Wiedemann, one-time 
company commander in the infantry regiment in which Adolf Hitler served as 
corporal, and later Hitler's personal adjutant, consists mainly of correspondence 
with Nazi officials and sympathizers and with German organizations from 1938 
to 1941, when Wiedemann was German consul-general at San Francisco and 
directed German espionage in the Western Hemisphere. There is also a revealing 
series of scrapbooks containing clippings and press notices from newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, identified and annotated by Wiedemann. 

An addition to the Hoxie Family Papers, presented by Mrs. Ruth Norcross 
Hoxie, includes a large number of letters addressed to or written on behalf of 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie, American sculptress, from about 1870 to 1914. In her profes- 
sional and in her social life, Vinnie Ream made a host of friends, many of them 
distinguished writers, statesmen, military figures, artists. The papers just received 
include letters, sometimes long series of letters, from many of them. There are, 
for example, 250 letters from Albert Pike, 80 letters from General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, and a separate file of letters received from members of 
Congress. 

The largest group of material of literary interest to become available to quali- 
fied readers in the Manuscripts Division in recent months is composed of the 
papers of Lewis Chase, professor of literature for over forty years, which were 
presented to the Library by Mrs. Chase, herself a well-known writer and lecturer. 
The papers contain Chase family correspondence and diary materials dating from 
about 1895, a large body of Chase’s correspondence with British and American 
writers and artists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and ma- 
terial concerned with his professional work at various universities in America and 


in France, India, and China. 


The National Archives issued in March a brochure of sixty-seven pages en- 
titled List of File Microcopies of the National Archives, 1950. Students and li- 
braries will be able to obtain positives at a reasonable price of a very considerable 
body of departmental and bureau records, reports of officials in foreign posts, ships” 
logs, naval officers reports, census records, some captured German documents, etc. 


y 
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It may well be consulted by those who cannot spare time or money to work in 
Washington. 


The personal papers of William Sollmann (lately of Pendle Hill, Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania), formerly a leading writer and statesman of Germany, who died 
in January, 1951, have been presented by his family to the Swarthmore College 
Peace Collection for purposes of historical research. Included is an almost com- 
plete file of Mr. Sollmann's writings, newspaper editorials, and magazine articles, 
from 1906 through the period of his editorship of the Rheinische Zeitung of 
Cologne (1911-33) and membership in the Reichstag (1920-33) and the years of 
exile. Among his papers, dating from 1901, are a series of letters from Heinrich 
Brining and Otto Strásser showing the activities of the Social Democratic party 
outside Germany after 1933 and of other exiled German leaders. Also preserved 
are scattered papers regarding the Versailles peace negotiations, to which Mr. 
Sollmann was an official delegate. 


The following regulations concerning nonofficial research in the unpublished 
records of the Department of State were released by the department in January, 


1951: 


General Policy: The Department shall make its records available to persons 
not officials of the United States Government, and to officials when engaged in 
private research, as liberally as possible without violating the principles or pro- 
cedures consonant with the security of the nation, the protection of the public 
interest and the efficient operations of the Department. 


Administrative Organization of Records: (a) The “open period” is the period 
prior to January 1, 1926. On January 1, 1952, and each year thereafter until 
January 1, 1955, the terminal date of this period will be automatically advanced 
one year. Records of this period, with the exceptions noted below, are open for 
use by the general public at the National Archives, subject to its regulations. 
(b) The “limited-access period” is the ten-year period immediately following the 
open period. Use of the records of this period will be confined to qualified re- 
searchers and other persons demonstrating a legitimate need for the information 
requested. (c) The “closed period” is the period subsequent to the “limited-access 
period.” The records of this period are not normally available to non-govern- 
mental researchers. Exceptions to the rule will be limited in general to mature 
scholars undertaking research regarded by the Department as desirable in the 
national interest. 


Application for Access to Records: (a) Application for access to records of the 
open period shall be made to the National Archives. (b) Application for access 
to other records of the Department shall be made in writing to the Chief, Division 
of Historical Policy Research. The application shall contain a description of the 
nature and scope of the proposed study and of the categories of records required. 
The applicant shall also furnish data concerning his citizenship, academic back- 
ground and research experience. All applications shall be accompanied by ap- 
propriate references and letters of recommendation, including, in the case of alien 
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researchers, a letter of recommendation from the chief of the mission in Wash- 
ington representing the country to which he owes allegiance. The Department 
reserves the right to refuse alien researchers access to its records. - 


Departmental Action on Applications: (a) The Chief, Division of Historical 
Policy Research, without reference to other officials, may make available to eligible 
researchers records originating in the limited-access and closed periods that have 
been previously published or released, and unpublished material of the same 
periods involving no question of policy or security. (b) In connection with re- 
quests for other records of the limited-access period, the Chief, Division of His- 
torical Policy Research, in conjunction with the appropriate policy officer, will 
consider the nature and precise limits of the proposed research and of the records 
involved, and shall determine the nature and extent of the access to be granted 
and any special conditions to be placed on the information taken from the records 
consulted. (c) In connection with requests for access to records of the closed 
period, the Chief, Division of Historical Policy Research, acting on the advice and 
recommendations of the Committee on Use of Departmental Records, shall deter- 
mine the action to be taken, the nature and extent of access to be granted and 
any special restrictions to be placed on use of information. (d) The Chief, Divi- 
sion of Historical Policy Research, shall arrange for the applicant to consult the 
files made available to him in accordance with the provisions of this section and 
the limitations outlined below. ~ 


Limitations on Use of Records: (a) Records relating to the citizenship of indi- 
viduals and to unsettled claims, Foreign Service inspection reports, personnel rec- 
ords, and a few other categories are not generally available for non-official re- 
search. (b) The use of classified information is subject to Departmental security 
regulations (Section 193.3). (c) Documents made available for research study 
will be uséd only at places designated by the Department for their examination. 
(d) Authorization to use particular files will not extend to other files referred 
to in the documents being studied, except as arranged by the Division of Historical 
Policy Research. (e) Records in current use in the Department will not be avail- 
able to inquirers. (£) Classified documents originating with the U. S. Government 
agencies other than the Department of State may not be used by a private re- 
searcher, unless the Division of Historical Policy Research has secured special 
approval oz the originating agency. (g) Papers, excepting captured enemy or ex- 
enemy documentation, received by the Department from a foreign government, 
not having been released for publication by that government,’ will not be made 
¡available to inquirers without the consent of the government concerned. (h) Cer- 
tain types of documents will be withheld if their publication would be contrary 
to public interest, such as: (1) Materials which would tend to embarrass the 
U, S. Government.in its conduct of foreign relations; (2) Materials embodying 
opinions or comments that might give neediess offense to other nationalities or 
to individuals at home or abroad; and (3) Materials which would violate the 
confidence reposed in the Department or the Foreign Service. (i) Telegrams 
marked “paraphrase before communicating,” if they date back less than 10 years, 
may not be copied or quoted without being paraphrased in accordance with 
security regulations (Section 194). (j) Administrative considerations make it neces- 
sary for the researcher (1) to confine his requests as far as possible to particular 
papers and to materials on specific topics; and (2) to make his notes full enough to 
be understandable to a reviewer, and present them in legible form (either carefully 
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written or typed) on uniform-size paper. Each note must indicate clearly the 
document from which the information was obtained, including the Departmental 
file number. (k) As a general rule, information taken by the researcher will be in 
the form of notes, quotations, and excerpts, but must not be copies of entire 
documents. In case of any necessary deviation from this general rule, the Chief 
of the Division of Historical Policy Research will require the return to the 
Department of all copies (typed, microfilmed, photostated) of Departmental 
documents made by the researcher. 


Clearance of Materials: (a) Clearance may take one or more of the following 
forms: (1) Clearance of the records themselves when only a few papers are in- 
volved; (2) Clearance of notes made by the researcher on the records consulted; 
or (3) Clearance of those portions of the text of the study which are based on the . 
Department's records. (b) The person to whom documents have been máde avail- 
able will submit to the Chief of the Division of Historical Policy Research, for 
purpose of review, all such records, notes, or manuscripts as may have been agreed 
upon in advance. The Chief of that Division may in turn submit them to the 
appropriate policy office or offices before approval is given for their use. (c) After 
the clearance of the documents, notes, or manuscripts by the Division of His- 
torical Policy Research or by the appropriate policy officers, the Chief of the 
Division of Historical Policy Research will transmit the cleared materials to the 
researcher, retaining such items as it may be deemed necessary to withhold. 
Materials may be cleared (1) to be used for background only (not to be cited or 
quoted), or (2) to be cited and/or quoted without restrictions. : 


Deposit of Research Studies: Researchers making use of Department of State 


records will be encouraged to deposit copies of their completed manuscripts or 
published works, 


In forthcoming issues the Review hopes to publish comparable statements by 
the Department of Defense and the National Archives concerning the accessibility 
of their records for unofficial research. 


The department of history of Harvard University is sponsoring a new edition 
of Channing, Hart, and Turner’s Guide to the Study and Reading of American 
History. The task of revision is being jointly undertaken by Paul H. Buck, Oscar 
Handlin, Frederick Merk, Samuel Eliot Morison, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr., and will be completed in 1952. 

After a lapse of more than thirty years, the “John P. Branch Historical Papers,” 
originally published by the Randolph-Macon Historical Society, has resumed pub- 
lication. The series was started in 1901 by William E. Dodd, then a professor in 
the college, and continued when he went to the University of Chicago by his suc- 
cessor, Charles H. Ambler, from 1901 until 1917. The new series, published by the 
department of history and government of Randolph-Macon College and under 
the editorship of Professor William A. Mabry, opens with an interesting study by 
Marvin Davis Evans entitled The Richmond Press on the Eve of the Civil War 
(Ashland, Va., 1951, pp. 54, $1.00). 
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. The Proceedings of the First Congress of Historians from Mexico and the 
United States Assembled in Monterrey Nuevo Leon, Mexico, September 4-9, 1949 ' 
has been published in Mexico City by Editorial Cultura (1950, 420 pp.). This 
attractively printed and substantial volume includés all papers in the language in 
which they were originally delivered, and summaries in Spanish or English. Sum- 
maries are also given in both languages of discussions at the sessions which were 
devoted to “The Teaching of History,” “The Preservation and Organization of 
Historical Source Materials,” “Economic Relations of Mexico and the United 
States,” “Literary History,” “Comparative Historical Development of Land Sys- 
tems in Mexico and the United States,” and “Intellectual History.” The texts 
of the special addresses, such as those given at the presentation of the portraits 
of Francis Parkman and Frederick Jackson Turner, are also given as well as com- 
plete information on the program. The volume has been carefully edited by 
Enriqueta López Lira de Díaz-Thomé under the direction of Silvio Zavala, and 
contains a useful list of participants, with their permanent addresses, and an ana- 
lytical index. The solid achievements of this first meeting have led to a discussion 
of a second session in the United States, perhaps in 1952, under the auspices of 
the American Historical Association, the Academia de Ciencias Histéricas de 
Monterrey, the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, and the United 
States institution to be selected as the host for the next meeting. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its annual meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, April 19-21. An interesting and varied program was presented in con- 
ferences devoted to the historical problems of the inland empire to whose history 
the association was dedicated by its founders. Two sessions were devoted to the 
‘teaching of history and one to methodology. At the annual business meeting Pro- 
fessor Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin was elected president for the 
coming year and Professor James Sellers of the University of Nebraska vice- 
president. Mrs. Clara S. Paine continues as secretary-treasurer, It was decided to 
circularize the membership to get a ballot vote on a number of new names for 
the association, all of which will be listed on the ballot. 


The interdisciplinary sponsoring committee of the new American Studies 
Association held its first meeting on March 22 in the Library of Congress. His- 
torians who attended the all-day meeting were David C. Mearns of the Library 
of Congress, Professors Charles Barker and Montgomery Gambrill of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin, and Wesley 
Gewehr and H. S. Merrill of the University of Maryland. The constitution 
adopted by the committee states that the most important ways in which the asso- 
ciation hopes to achieve its general aim are by “the improvement of communica- 
tion across those disciplines which deal with phases of American civilization” 
and by “the fostering of interdisciplinary research and of courses and programs 
in American civilization.” Professor Carl Bode of the department of English and 
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the American Civilization program of the University of Maryland, who is chair-" 
man of the steering committee which will operate during the coming year until 
the society is fully established, will be interested in hearing from anyone who 
wishes to be put on the association's mailing list and who might want to help 
in the establishing of the society. 


As a part of its centennial program, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa, is 
establishing in its history department a memorial scholarship for the late Pro- 
fessor Carl L. Becker, distinguished student of the college. Former students and 
friends of Professor Becker and others interested in the project are asked to com- 
municate with Professor Eric C. Kollman, Department of History, Corneli Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


The 1951 Pulitzer Prize in history went to R. Carlyle Buley of Indiana Uni- 
versity for The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840. The biography prize 
was won by Margaret L. Coit for her volume John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1951-52 have been awarded for 
research in history and related subjects: Arthur Cecil Bining, University of Penn- 
sylvania, history of the iron and steel industries of the United States and Great 
Britain; Robert Sabatino Lopez, Yale University, history of the southern Euro- 
pean manufacturers of coins; Harry R. Rudin, Yale University, trends of political 
and economic developments in British Africa- since 1945; John King Fairbank, 
Harvard University, studies of Japanese historiography on China; Jerome Blum, 
Princeton University, history of serfdom in central and eastern Europe; Leften 
Stavros Stavrianos, Northwestern University, history of the Balkan Peninsula; 
Woodrow Borah, University of California, Berkeley, a socio-economic study of 
the Mixteca Alta area of Mexico during the colonial period; Robert Francis 
Byrnes, Rutgers University, anti-Semitism in France during the Dreyfus Affair; 
` A. William Salomone, New York University, Italian social and economic history; 
Samuel Edmund Thorne, Yale University, history of English law in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; Michael Kraus, City College of New York, cultural cross cur- - 
rents between Europe and America; Mildred Lucile Campbell, Vassar College, 
English emigration in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Golo Mann, 
Scripps College, a study of the limits between scientific investigation and specu- 
lative interpretation of history; William Quentin Maxwell, Baltimore, Marvland, 
history of the United States Sanitary Commission in the Civil War; Kenneth Earl 
Kidd, Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, a study of French, Eng- 
lish, and Dutch trade goods imported into northeastern North America during 
the French regime; Edouard Alexander Stackpole, Nantucket Island, Massachu- 
setts, the discoveries and explorations of New England whaling men, based on 
the log books of their voyages; Joseph James Mathews, Emory University, a study 
of the history of newspaper foreign correspondents from the late eighteenth cen- 
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tury to World War I; William Pitkin Wal.ace, University College, Toronto, the 
coinage of the ancient Greek city states; Edward Anthony Robinson, Fordham 
University, studies of Cicero’s “De Legibus”; Constantine George Yavis, St. Louis 
University, ancient Greek religious sacrifices; William Kendrick Pritchett, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, inscriptiors from the marketplace of ancient 
Athens; Paul Julius Alexander, Hobart anc William Smith Colleges, Byzantine 
history of the Middles Ages; Henri Frankfort, University of Chicago and Uni- 
versity of London, the arts of the ancient Near East; Richard Nelson Frye, 
Harvard University, Middle Persian historical inscriptions; Thomas Wellsted 
Copeland, University of Chicago, Edmund Burke’s writings on the French Revo- 
lution; Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, William Cecil, Lord Burghley; 
Dumas Malone, Columbia University, Thomas Jefferson; Willard Mosher Wallace, 
Wesleyan University, Benedict Arnold; Elizabeth Stevenson, Atlanta Public Li- 
brary, Henry Adams; George Woodcock, Vancouver Island, B.C., Pierre-Joseph 

Proudhon, nineteenth century philosopher. 


The American Philosophical Society grants for the coming year include the 
following scholars in history: Robert F. Byrnes, Rutgers University, anti-Semitism 
during the Dreyfus Affair; Victor L. Johnson, Allentown, Pennsylvania, impact 
of the Revolutionary movement upon the Philadelphia area; Wilbur K. Jordan, 
Radcliffe College, development of the philanthropic impulse in England; Thomas 
T. McAvoy, University of Notre Dame, investigation of the natúre of the contro- 
versy over “Americanism” in the Catholic Church, 1895-1900; Madeline.H. Rice, 
Hunter College, biography of William Elle-y Channing; C. Vann Woodward, 
Johns Hopkins University, study of Southe-n dissenters; Adolph Berger, New 
York, New York, encyclopedical dictionary ož Roman law; Samuel C. McCulloch, 
Rutgers University, study of eastern Austral:a, 1835-1850; Lewis U. Hanke, Li- 
brary of Congress, bibliography of works by and about Bartolomé de Las Casas, 
1474-1566. 


Among the faculty study fellowship awards recently announced by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for the coming year are the following scholars 
in history: Gerald M. Capers, Newcomb College of Tulane University, whose 
field is American history, will study during the fall semester the sociology and 
‘economics of modern war; Charles C. Gillisp:e, Princeton University, whose field 
is modern English history, plans half-time study in the history of science; Thomas 
H. Greer, Michigan State College, whose fielc is modern American social history, 
intends to do intensive reading next spring ia the works of some leading Euro- 
pean and American political philosophers; Charles Morley, Ohio State University, 
intends to study nineteenth century Polish literature during the fall term. The 
purpose of the faculty study fellowship program, now in its second year, is to 
provide opportunities for college and university teachers in the humanities to 
enlarge the range of their knowledge by study in fields outside their special 
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interests. The A.C.L.S. has recently announced a new program of awards for 
individuals, to be designated “A.C.L.S. Scholars,” who are to be carefully chosen 
from teachers in the humanities temporarily displaced from college and university 
faculties as a result of the defense emergency. The first of these awards were made 
in June of this year. Further awards will continue to be made during the sum- 
mer as long as there are qualified applicants, as well as funds. 


Research scholars appointed by the Folger Library for the summer are: L. J. 
Trinterud, McCormick Theological Seminary, to study the indigenous back- 
ground of English Puritanism; Willson Coates, University of Rochester, to study 
the Puritan background of English social history in the mid-seventeenth century; 
Rhodes Dunlap, University of Iowa, to write a book on the literary career of 
King James I and to make a critical analysis of the poetry of Sir John Suckling; 
Pearl Hogrefe, Iowa State College, to-complete a book on Sir Thomas More and 
his literary circle; John H, Long, Morehead State Teachers’ College, to study 
* Elizabethan music; Lucyle Hook, Barnard College, to complete biographies of two 
Restoration actresses, Mrs. Bracegirdle and Elizabeth Barry; W. Lee Wiley, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, to study social relations between France and England 
in the Renaissance; Stoddard Lincoln, graduate student in Columbia University, 
to study the seventeenth century use of music in the theater. 


Alexander DeConde, assistant professor of history at Whittier College, has 
been awarded a grant-in-aid by the Social Science Research Council. He will in- 
vestigate Franco-American diplomacy and politics at the close of the eighteenth 
century, visiting leading repositories in the eastern part of the United States during 
the summer of 1951. 


Richard M. Dorson and John A. Garraty of Michigan State College have re- 
ceived grants from the Committee on the Study of Midwestern Life and History 
from Rockefeller funds given to the college. Professor Dorson is making a study 
of northern Negro folklore in Cass County, Michigan, and Professor Garraty is 
preparing a study entitled “The Life of George Myers, Politician.” 


. Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus of Columbia College, was awarded the fifth 
Alexander Hamilton Medal on February 15. 


Guido Kisch, research professor of history in the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, has received the Isador Hershfield Award of the 
Jewish Book Council of America for his book The Jews in Medieval Germany: A 
Study of Their Legal and Soctal Status. 


Theodore A. Andersen, assistant professor in the School of Business Admini- 
stration at the University of Cincinnati, won the 1950 David Clark Everest Award 
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of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for his manuscript “History of Bank- 
ing in Wisconsin.” It will be published in book form by the society in the near 
future. Manuscripts on Wisconsin economic history to be entered in the 1951 con- 
test for the $1,000 award must be submitted to the society in triplicate by 
October 1, 1951. 


C. Vann Woodward of the Johns Hopkins University delivered the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity April 25-27. His subject was “Southern Dissenters in Exile.” The 1951-52 
series will be given by Carl Bridenbaugh of-the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


The Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton announces the appointment as 
professors in the School of Historical Studies of E. L. Woodward and Ernst H. 
Kantorowicz. Professor Woodward, now fellow of Worcester College and pro- 
fessor of modern history at the University of Oxford, was formerly professor of 
international relations at the same university. Professor Kantorowicz has been 
professor of history at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania is a visiting lecturer in 
the University of Heidelberg in the 1951 summer session under the cultural ex- 
change program of the Department of State. 


Lyman H. Butterfield has been appointed director of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. His tenure of office begins 
July 1. For the past five years Mr. Butterfield has been associate editor of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson at Princeton. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, Willis James professor of missions and Oriental 
history in Yale University, has been appointed president of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation. 


Glyndon G. Van Deusen, professor of American history in the University of 
Rochester, has been appointed to a visiting lectureship for the academic year in 
the University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, under the Fulbright Act. 


Boyd C. Shafer has been promoted to professor of history in the University 
of Arkansas. 


David Lindsey has been promoted to associate professor of history and political 
science at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 
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Edmund S. Morgan, associate professor of history in Brown University, has 
been appointed associate dean of the Graduate School in anticipation of the pos- 
sible return of Barnaby C. Keeney, dean, to military service later in the year. 


Philip E. Mosely, professor of international relations in Columbia University, 
has been named director of the university’s Russian Institute. He succeeds Geroid 
T. Robinson, Seth Low professor of history, who has asked to be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties so that he may devote more time to teaching and research, 
Dr. Robinson will continue to serve the institute as a member of its administrative 
board. 


Teaching in the summer session of Cornell University are Charles Mullett of 
the University of Missouri, Selig Adler of the University of Buffalo, and John 
Alden Nichols of Skidmore College. During the academic year 1951-52 Fritz 
Stern of Columbia University will take the place of Edward W. Fox, who will be 
on leave of absence at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 


Mahlon H. Hellerich has been promoted to associate professor of history and 
political science in Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 


Reginald C. McGrane of the University of Cincinnati is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of history in the summer session of Harvard University. 


Pearl Kibre has been promoted to associate professor of history in Hunter Col- 
lege. Dr. Kibre has been on sabbatical leave doing research in England, France, 
and Italy. p 


Hans W. Gatzke has been promoted to associate professor of history at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Millard K. Bushong of the University of Richmond and Charles H. Moffat 
of Marshall College are teaching at West Virginia University during the summer 
session. William D, Barns of West Virginia University is on the staff of Marshall 
College for the summer session, 


Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University is visiting professor of history 
at the University of Michigan during the summer session, 


Reynold M. Wik, awarded the Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship at the 1950 
* meeting of the Association, has been appointed May Treat Morrison professor 
of American history in Mills College. 


Lt. Col. William D. McCain, director of the Mississippi Department of 
Archives and History, reported to Camp Stewart, Georgia, on May 8, 1951, as 
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commanding officer of the 115th AAA Gun Battalion. He will be on military 
leave for an indefinite period. Miss Charlotte Capers will act as director of the ° 
department in his absence, as she did during World War II. 


Wilbur S. Shepperson has been appointed instructor in history and political 
science in the University of Nevada for the academic year 1951-52. 


Visiting professors at the’ summer session of the. University of New Mexico 
are Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina, Harold S. Snellgrove of 
Mississippi State College, and Madaline Nichols. Benjamin Sacks of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico is visiting professor at the State Teachers College at Albany, 
New York. 


The summer session faculty of the University of Pennsylvania includes Roland 
D. Hussey of the University of California, Los Angeles, Daniel H. Thomas of the 
University of Rhode Island, Russell E. Francis of Rutgers University, South Jersey 
College, and Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College. 


T. Cuyler Young, associate professor of Persian language and history in 
Princeton University, was granted a leave of zbsence during the spring semester 
at the request of the Department of State for diplomatic service in Iran. 


At Purdue University M. L. Flaningam has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of European history and Robert J. Graf to assistant professor of American 
history. 


Colin Rhys Lovell, assistant professor of history in the University of Southern 
California, was recalled to active duty with the Army in February, 1951. 


Glenn E. Thompson, college archivist and instructor in history at Utica College 
of Syracuse University, has been granted a leave of absence to become curator of 
historical collections at the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute and the Oneida 
County Historical Society in Utica, New York. 


Carl Coke Rister, for twenty-three years prcfessor of history at the University 
of Oklahoma, has accepted a position as distinguished professor of history at 
Texas Technological College at Lubbock. His new duties began June 1. 


Lt. Col. George V. Fagan, formerly of the history department of Temple Uni- 
versity, has been assigned by Headquarters, U.S.A.F., to the faculty of the United , 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


Philip Grant Davidson, jr., dean of the Graduate School of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has been chosen president of the University of Louisville. 
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Richard V. Burks, associate professor of history in Wayne University, re- ` 
turned to Army service on January 31. 


Elizabeth F. Rogers, chairman of the department of history in Wilson College, 
has been granted leave of absence fer research in England and the Netherlands. 
Emily Allyn, associate professor of history, will serve as acting chairman of the 
department during her absence. 


Recent DEATHS 


Charles Wilson Hackett, professor of Latin-American history at the University 
of Texas, died February 26, 1951, at Austin. He was born in 1888, graduated from 
the University of Texas in 1909, and a year later followed Professor H. E. Bolton 
to California for graduate work at Stanford and the University of California. He 
received his doctorate at the latter institution in 1917. In 1918, he joined the 
faculty of the University of Texas as adjunct professor, and became professor of 
Latin-American history in 1926, and distinguished professor in 1944.-He was also 
director of the Institute of Latin-American Studies, one of the early world-area 
programs. Under his editorship, the institute published a number of valuable 
monographs. 

Dr. Hackett was visiting professor at Harvard, 1925-26, and at Stanford, 
1929-30, and profesor extraordinaric at the National University of Mexico during 
the summers of 1943 to 1946. He was leader of the Latin-American round table at 
Williamsburg in 1928 and at the University of Virginia in 1935. He was delegate 
of the United States to the Pan-American Congress at Panama in 1926, and Lima, 
Peru, in 1941. 

Dr. Hackett has a long list of articles in various magazines. For several years 
he was associate editor of Current History and has been on the editorial boards 
of several historical reviews. His most extensive works are his editions and trans- 
lations of the Bandelier Documenis relating to New Mexico (three volumes), 
Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas (four volumes, with 
Charmion Shelby), and two volumes (with Miss Shelby) of documents on the 
Revolt of the Pueblo Indians in New: Mexico. 

Always genial and popular with students and colleagues, Dr. Hackett will be 
greatly missed by all who knew him. 


The untimely death of Harold B, Newman on March 19, 1951, removed from 
the department of history. of Brooklyn College an esteemed colleague of many 
years standing, and from the world of scholarship a profound student of the 
Puritan Revolution in England. His doctoral dissertation was entitled “The Se- 
questration of Royalists’ Estates during the Civil War (1642-1650).” Born in 
Brooklyn, September 24, 1909, Dr. Newman graduated in 1929 from Amherst 
College, summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa, and Simpson Fellow. He received 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees from Oxford, and in 1949 the doc- 
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torate from Harvard University, where he had held the Thayer Scholarship for 
two years. 


Reginald George Trotter, Douglas professor of Canadian and colonial history 
and head of the department of history at Queen’s University, died April 7, 1951, 
after a long and painful illness. He was born July 14, 1888. His father was the 
president of Acadia University, Nova Scotia. Professor Trotter was educated at 
Acadia, McMaster, Yale, and Harvard. From Yale he obtained his B.A. in 1911 
and from Harvard his doctorate in 1921. He taught for several years in the 
Thatcher School at Ojai, California, then, after incidental appointments, was as- 
sistant professor at Stanford fram 1919 to 1924. In 1924, he came to Queen's and 
in 1934, became head of the department. He is survived by his wife and two sons. 

Trotter’s main literary work was in the field of Canadian and British Com- 
monwealth history. His Canadian Federation: Its Origin and Achievement (1924) 
has become a standard work.of reference. Later he added to it numerous articles, 
a bibliographical work (Canadian History: A Syllabus and Guide to Reading) 
and, just at the close of his life, a volume in the “Canada in World Affairs” series 
for the years 1041-44. He also wrote The British-Empire Commonwealth (1932) 
and edited Charters of Our Freedom (1946). He was a frequent contributor to 
historical and literary journals. 

In many ways in addition to writing, Professor Trotter was one of the main 
architects of Canadian historical and political studies and affairs. Thus he was the 
co-organizer of the four important conferences on Canadian-American affairs, 
held from 1935 to 1941, which are said to have influenced the Roosevelt-King 
policies of North American co-operation. He was one of the organizers and the 
first chairman of the Canadian Social Science Research Council. He was a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada aad a recipient of its Tyrell medal for distinction 
in Canadian historical studies. In 1938 he was president of the Canadian His- 
torical Society. 

“Rex” Trotter was a man beloved of all his colleagues and students. His was 
a nature so clean and simple that it immediately attached those who met him. He 
was one of those rare spirits in whom character and intellect are harmoniously 
fused, magnanimous, a true gentleman. 


George Grafton Wilson, professor emeritus of international law, Harvard 
University, died April 30, at the age of eighty-sight years. Dr. Wilson had served 
as associate professor of international law (1891-94) and professor (1894~1910), 
Brown University; and professor (1910-36), Harvard University. 


Thomas Tileston Waterman, architect and author of The Mansions of Vir- 
ginia and The Dwellings of Colonial America, died on January 20 at the age of 
fifty. Mr. Waterman was an occasional contributor to this Review. 
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Benedict Humphrey Sumner, warden of All Souls College, Oxford, since 
1945, died on April 25 in his fifty-eighth year. His principal academic service was 
at Oxford, where he was fellow of All Souls from 1919 to 1925 and fellow and 
tutor in modern history at Balliol from 1925 to 1944. In 1930 he came to this coun- 
try to lecture at Harvard University and in 1948 he was a visiting member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. He attended the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference as a member of the British delegation and from 1920 to 1922 served on 
the staff of the International Labour Office at Geneva. Among his publications 
are Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (1937), Survey of Russian History (1944), 
and numerous articles in historical pericdicals. 


On February 16, 1951, Heinrich von Srbik died in his home at Ehrwald in 
Tyrol at the age of seventy-two years. Srbik received his methodological training 
at the Austrian Institut fiir Geschichtsforschung in Vienna and began his histori- 
cal studies in the economic field, from which he turned to political history. His 
Wallensteins Ende (1920), a masterly piece of historical methodology, resulted in 
a call to the University of Vienna (1922), where he held the chair of modern 
history until 1945 and, as teacher and lecturer, had unusual influence. Great lit- 
erary success came with the publication of Metternich (1925; 2 vols.), a standard 
work in spite of all the criticism it prevoked. Typical Srbik problems came to the 
surface clearly in these volumes: tension between nationalism and supernational- 
ism and tension between Austrian and German ideas. Equally prominent proved 
the author’s gift of making a work of biography grow into general history in 
the best Ranke spirit. Srbik used to base his publicatiors, which include a large 
number of essays and articles (some of them were published in book form Aus 
Osterreichs Vergangenheit [Salzburg, 1949]), on the study of primary sources, 
such as the Vienna Staats-Archiv, and he himself edited source publications, such 
as the five volumes of Quellen zur deutschen Politik Österreichs, 1859-1866. Be- 
ginning with Metternich an increasing interest in intellectual history can be traced 
in Srbik’s writings; he admitted the influence of Meinecke, to whom he dedicated 
his last volume. This combination of intellectual and political aspects, of national 
and universal problems imparted the special character to the four volumes on 
Deutsche Einheit (the first and second published in 1935, the last ones in 1942). 
These volumes also mark the climax of the author’s own conflict between his 
loyalties to Austria and to Germany, both of which were at the core of his per- 
sonal and historical outlook. At a crucial time he was prey to illusions; he fell 
into errors—and he himself admitted such mistakes frankly—yet he was entitled 
to stress that his intentions always were pure. His whole work bears the imprint 
of his noble personality. It was not the least Austrian trait in his intellectual 
physiognomy that he longed for harmony and suffered from discord. His fate 
was to witness the disruption of the three entities in which he was rooted: first the 
Austrian Empire, then Germany and old Europe. 
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He suffered heavily, but out of this suffering came growth; his last essays and 
his last volume, given to German historiography (Geist und Geschichte vom 
deutschen Humanismus bis zur Gegenwart, Salzburg, 1950), formed a climax. 
In the Geist und Geschichte, Srbik’s gift of balancing his interest and under- 
standing for the single historical individuality with the presentation of the great . 
supra-individual trends brought results recalling accomplishments of Ranke, for 
whom he always felt genuine admiration. It was granted to Srbik to finish the 
manuscript of the second volume of this work and it is understood that a third 
volume of Metternich is also ready for publication. 


Ludvig V. A. Stavenow, professor emeritus at Uppsala University, died October 
28, 1950, at the age of eighty-six. His most substantial studies had concerned the 
eighteenth century—the Age of Freedom and the Gustavian period. He also gave 
considerable attention to questions of historiography. Most representative, perhaps, 
of his work was Det adertonde århundradets parlamentarism i Sverige, appearing ` 
in 1923. Though primarily a scholar, Stavenow served also in administrative posts 
of distinction—as rector of Gøteborg High School, 1909-14, as rector af Uppsala 
- University, 1918-29, and as chairman of the executive body of the Swedish His- 
torical Association, 1929-37. 


Recent Ukrainian press reports mention the death of the prominent Ukrainian 
historian, Dmytro Doroshenko, in Munich, Germany, March 19, 1951, at the age 
of sixty-nine. Professor Doroshenko was a teacher, writer, and statesman. He 
taught in several schools in his native country, and, after fleeing from Red-occu- 
pied Ukraine, taught in the Ukrainian Free University in Prague as well as in 
Charles University in the same city, and also in the Orthodox Theological School 
of Warsaw University. His writings include several volumes of recent history of 
the Ukraine and many articles. One of his books, History of the Ukraine, is avail- 
able in English translation. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


Obviously a reviewer is entitled to dislike a book and to express his dislike. 
However, if he thereby raises the question of the social responsibility of the his- 
torical scholar, the publication of such a review as that of Mr. Edgar N. Johnson 
(Am. Hist. Rev., October, 1950, pp. 88 ff.) in times like these also raises the ques- 
tion of the scholarly and professional responsibility of the reviewer. His remarks 
on my book, The Jews in Medieval Germany: A Study of Their Legal and Social 

tatus (Chicago, 1949), need no serious refutation as far as the substance of the 
book is concerned. The following comments, therefore, will be confined to a few 
points of general interest to historians. 

The historical public has not been well served by this review. Its writer has 
disregarded the elementary purpose of a review, which is, among other things, to 
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tell the reader what the book is about before telling him what is wrong with it. 
No reader can acquire from this review a fair conception of the purpose or pos- 
sible usefulness of the volume. Instead, he is told how tke reviewer would have 
conceived a book on medieval German Jewry in order “to improve the quality 
and extent of our own democracy.” In the reviewer's opinion the historian must 
“relate his work to the needs of his time.” Any other historical approach is con- 
demned by him as that “kind of research, narrow in its appeal and disdaining to 
be immediately helpful, that made German academic circles so ineffective before 
“1933.” This is, without doubt, precisely the quest for a gegenwartsnahe Frage- 
stellung in historical research, or a formulation of research problems in present- 
day ideology, that was so effectively propagated by German pseudo-scholars from 
1933 on (see pp. 23, 376 f., of my book). 

The reviewer finds the discussion of “sources and lizerature” (among them 
medieval manuscripts never used before and lost in the last war) “interminable, 
unnecessarily expanded, expensive and actually dull.” He has no use for legal 
history altogether, either for himself or for young —Amezican scholars, and puts 
forth a recommendation “to abandon the field to others.” In contrast to him, 
fortunately, a great number of American historians have long come to recognize 
and appreciate the importance and value of such studies as Professor Johnson 
deprecates. I have dealt extensively with these scholars and their contributions to 
legal history in two articles (The Jurist, IL [July, 1942], 214-47; Progress of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada, Bulletin No. 
17 [1942], pp. 27-34). Only lately Professoz Frederick H. Cramer of Mount 
Holyoke College has well appraised more recent American efforts in the history 
of Roman, Canon, and Continental law (Speculum, XXV [April, 1950], 274-77). 
The subject was also extensively and thoroughly discussed by Professor Gray C. 
Boyce of Northwestern University from whose comments the following is quoted: 
“.. . legal history, difficult and full of dangers as it is, has seemed foreign and 
remote from our interests. This is unfortunate and in pert must be attributed to 
a general lack of interest of our schools of law in histcrical studies. Then, too, 
quite contrary to long established practice in European universities, American 
historians with primary interests in the European past rarely, if ever, pursue legal 
studies as a part of their general training. This divorce of law from history and 
of history from law in America is to be regretted. It is in the nature of things 
impossible to conceive of law without history and history without law loses much 
richness, often much of its meaning.” (Historia Judaica, XII [October, 1950], 
159-70.) 

By a fortunate coincidence the same learned medievalist of Northwestern Uni- 
versity touched on the problem of footnotes in scholarly works also treated by the 
reviewer. Professor Boyce writes: “In learned journals and even in scientific circles 
that should know better one hears the shrill cry against the footnote. Publishers 
over-anxious to sell their wares and editors perplexed by constantly rising costs of 
production cry for the page of text pure. Fortunately, however, in Dr. Kisch’s 
The Jews in Medieval Germany there has been no compromise with scientific 
requirements and elaborate documentation is given. For 364 pages of text there 
are almost 200 pages of notes. In the opinion of the writer these notes contain 
material that is not only essential for such a work, but include matter which is 
frequently as informing and exciting as the narrative itself. A remarkably rich 
and well-ordered bibliography of forty pages and indexes . . . complete the book.” 

In contrast to this Professor Johnson thinks that “this elaborate and subjective 
display of learning [in the footnotes] will be useful only to a very few specialists 
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in this country.” Again, no doubt he is entitled to this opinion. It borcers, how- 
ever, on misrepresentation when he implies that the book was unnecessarily in- 
flated by adding footnotes and bibliography and by the manner in which my own 
previous publications were used. The judicious reader will find the pertinent in- 
formation in my Preface. Here I wish to offer only one illustration. In my book 
not even one page is given to the so-called “Jewish execution” (p. 186), whereas 
previously I had devoted a monograph of thirty pages to this institution. A similar 
relationship prevails in many other instances. 

Finally, the reviewer makes the author responsible for what seems to him an ' 
excessive price for the book, as though he did not know that such a matter is 
entirely outside the province of the author and solely for the publisher to decide. 
The University of Chicago Press can surely be trusted to handle the problem in a 
manner not detrimental to scholars. 

Professor Johnson carefully avoided discussing any of the “historical items 
explaining political, social, economic, feudal, sociological, legal, religious and 
intellectual developments in central Europe” which other reviewers found stimu- 
lating and worthy of comment (Boyce, loc. cit., p. 161; cf. The Times Literary 
Supplement [London], Nov. 17, 1950, p. 733; Seminar, VIII [1950], 83-91; Chris- 
tian Century, June 28, 1950). Unlike these reviewers, Professor Johnson under- 
took to count the pages of text, footnotes, indexes, and even individual citations 
in order to prove how harmful the “luxurious and indulgent publication of writ- 
- ing of this kind” will be to historical study. 

It is the lack of elementary fairness and responsibility in the reviewing of 
scholarly books-that is threatening to carry historical research down the dismal 
road to pseudo-scholarship. 


Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion Guo KiscH 
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